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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE POsUsDAUNG INSCRIPTION 
OF S'INBYUYIN, 1774 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN KO. 


The right bank of the Irrawaddy River near Prome is fringed by a range of hills, and 
Pésisdaung is the name applied to the topmost of seven hills, forming part of this range. 
The Pésitdaung Hill is crowned with a massive rock, called the Hermit’s Cap, and shaped 
like a Buddhist priest’s alms-bowl. On this rock a platform of brick is raised, on which stands 
the Pésisdanng Pagoda. It is about 30 feet high, and its form and architecture bespeak its 
being the handiwork of masons from the maritime provinces. Near the pagoda is an image- 
house, which bears date 1236, Burmese Hra, (1874 A.D.). In this image-house Gautama 
Buddha is represented in a standing posture with the index-finger of his right hand pointing 
towards Prome, and Ananda, his beloved disciple, in @ praying attitude, begging the sage to 
explain his oracle fully. 


On the eastern side of the Hermit’s Cap — which is surrounded on every side, except the 
one where it joins the next hill, by sheer precipices of some thousand feet in depth — are three 
caves cut into the rock. Over these are images of the two traditional moles, also cut in 
the rock, representing them in an adoring attitude and asking some boon from Gautama 
Buddha. One of the caves is devoted to the custody of an inscription engraved on a sandstone 
slab, about four feet high by three feet wide. The inscription was placed there by 
S‘inbytiyin (17638—1776 A. D.), the second son of Alaungp‘ay& (Alompra). It bears date 
1136, B. E., (1774 A. D.), and contains a record of his progress from Ava to Rangoon, his 
placing a new 7¢#! on the Shwé Dagén Pagoda at Rangoon, and the removal of its old #, 
which was thrown down by an earthquake in 1769, to be enshrined in the Pésitdaung Pagoda. 


The placing of a new ¢% on the Shwé Dagén Pagoda by Sinbytyin was symbolical of the 
consolidation of the power of the dynasty founded by his father in 1757 A. D., of the replace- 
ment of the Talaings by the Burmans in the government of United Burma, and of the national 
jubilation over the successes which attended Burmese arms in the wars with Manipir, China, 
and Siam. The ceremony of placing the ¢‘d was witnessed by the king in person, in order to 
convince the Talaings, whose abortive rebellion in Martaban had just been suppressed, that his 
rule. was a personal one, and to impress on them the splendour of his power and the resources 
at his command. Moreover, to minimize the possibility of all future attempts at rebellion, with 





1 A t‘¢ (== umbrella) is the umbrelliform ornament which must be placed on the summit of every pagoda, 
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the last of the Talaing kings as a centre of intrigue and disaffection, and to remove all hopes 
of the restoration of a Talaing monarchy, he ordered the execution of Byinnya Dala, the 
ea-king of Pegu, who had surrendered to Alaungp‘aya, 


Lines 1 — 8 of the obverse face of the stone are in Pali gAth&s and the rest are in 
Burmese verse. The reverse face of the stone is in Burmese prose, 


The decipherment of this inscription does not present any palxographical difficulty, 
but the formation of certain letters shows that Burmese calligraphy was in a transition 


state a century ago. gj is expressed by say as well as UE OY by M] or I; © by [m or 
Th; 08 by 9 or a9; Good by morfior cr}. There are four modes of representing 6:, namely, 

The abrupt tone is indicated by placing either single or double dots below the letter, 
affected: ,¥& or WE. 


The long vowel 82 with the heavy tone is expressed by two dots like the visarga is 
Sanskrit: (3 = 0028; Tmg§ = oo0% The vowel 63 is expressed by §3; tp = 6000, The 


vowel gy is symbolically expressed by a curve placed over the letter affected: .X = q ; and 


Os 
by Q: a = oy. The symbolic OO is expressed thus: 41 = 9°, The following letters 
radically differ in form from those now in use:—; 9 =F; O=—0; OF=cels; O=E 
Q@=h;9=';0=0;9=4;0=7T1 
TRANSLATION. 
Obverse Face, 
Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, and the Fully Enlightened One ! 


With a pure and serene mind, I do respectfully reverence the Conqueror, who is the 
highest, the noblest, the greatest of the great, and the giver of the bliss of Nirvina, 


The Buddha, who was the highest, the noblest, the protector, and the greatest of the great, 
stood on the top of the high Pésigdaung rock and pronounced an oracle, 


Like the erection of the 84,000 monasteries, pagodas, &ec., by Asbkadhammaraji in former 
times (was the building of the pagoda recorded here). On the first day of the waning moon 
of Magha 1136, Sakkaraj, and 2318, Anno Buddhee, when Asurinda had seized the bright 
moon and released her from danger, and when an auspicious victory had thus been accorded 
to S6ma, the king, who was wise and replete with merit and other good qualities, who was 
mighty and powerful, and whose fame had spread far and wide, caused the Péstsdaung 
boulder, which is one single mass of rock, to be cleared, and repaired an old pagoda, wherein 
he enshrined the fallen ¢¢ of the Digumpa Chéti, which he had purposely ordered to be brought 
away. To ensure the durability of the pagoda for a great length of time, he made a beautiful 
hejewelled +4, (like that) of the pagoda standing on the top of the Himavanta mountain, and 
planted it on the (Pésisdanng) pagoda. He then proceeded up-stream, and on the auspicious 
Saturday, the full moon day of Visékha 1137, Sakkar4j, and 2319, Anno Buddhe, he held. 
a great festival and planted the beautiful bejewelled ¢% (on the pagoda) called Nyando-myina, 


“In virtue of this, my geod deed, may I, in the future, become a Buddha, and be able to 
dispel the ignorance of a great many creatures immersed in ignorance, and may I finally reach 


the tranquil, transcendent, immutable, blissful, peaceful, and happy city, which is secure from 
danger of death, re-birth, and old age ! 


“During the period that intervenes between my present existence and my becoming a 


Buddha, may all my enemies flee on hearing about my might and power or by seeing my 
person; and during the same period, may good fortune be m 


y lot, whenever my might an 
power is heard of or my person seen | y mg d 


co 
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**May the brahids, dévas, and men of all the lékas, my father, mother, and other relatives 
share my merit equally with me, and may they rejoice with glad and joyfvl heart! 


“* May all creatures practice liberality and exert themselves for the good of the Religion; 
and may the people live in happiness, and increase in honour and wealth !” 


During 20 asaikhéyyas and 100,000 kalpas, the embryo of Gautama Buddha received an 
assurance of his attaining Buddhahood from each successive Buddha that appeared. 


During the cycle of seven asankhéyyas, beginning with the one called nanda, 125,000 
Buddhas, headed by Brahmadéva, appeared. At the feet of each of these Buddhas, Our Lord, 
as a Bodhisattva, buoyed up with joy and hope, prayed to be a Buddha, With faith and zeal, 
which can never be equalled, he performed works of merit and received from the successive 
Buddhas of that cycle the assurance of attaining Buddhahood, 


During the next cycle of nine asankhéyyas, beginning with the one ealled sabbabhadda, 
387,000 Buddhas, headed by Périnasakya, appeared. At the feet of each of them, our 
Bodhisattva repeated his prayer of becoming an Omniscient One and the suzerain of the three 
lékas. He performed good deeds and followed the precepts inculcated by them. 


During the next cycle of four asankhéyyas, beginning with the one called séla, 12 Buddhas, 
headed by Tanhaikara, appeared. After our Bodhisattva had received an assurance of attain- 
ing omniscience, nine other Buddhas, headed by Dipaikara, appeared. During the dispensa- 
tion of Dipankara, our Bodhisattva was possessed of merit and the qualifications necessary for 
the attainment of Buddhahood. One day, he made his body serve as a bridge for Dipankara 
to step across, and the latter granted him an assurance that he would become a Buddha in the 
future. This assurance was confirmed by the eight other Buddhas who followed. 


During the next 100,000 kalpas, 15 Buddhas, headed by Padumuttara, appeared. Hach 
of these Buddhas confirmed the assurance granted to our Bodhisattva by their predecessors, 


Thus, during 20 asaakhéyyas and 100,000 Aalpas, our Bodhisattva received an assurance 
of his attaining Buddhahood from 512,027 Buddhas. In his last birth, he became the son of 
Suddhodana, King of Kapila, by Queen Maya. His birth took place in a delightful grove of 
sdi trees, and when he grew up, he was surrounded by comforts and pleasures befitting a prince. 
Three palaces were built for him, to be occupied according to the three seasons. His wife was 
Yasbdhari, and he had a number of concubines. At the age of 29 he renounced the world 
and became an ascetic. After undergoing penance for six years, he, one night, dreamt five 
dreams. Next morning, he became a Buddha, and received an offering of rice-milk from 
Sujata, which he, with relish, ate, while sitting cross-legged on the bank of a river (Nérafijara). 
On the evening of the same day, the dévas directed his steps to the spot where the 
Bédhi tree was. This tree had sprouted forth from the earth simultaneously with his bith, 
and is worthy of veneration by all dévas and men. Here, the grass-cutter Suddhiya presented 
him with eight handfuls of grass, with which he prepared a seat for himself. While remaining 
under the Bédhi tree, he was assailed by Mra and his hosts on every side: on his right and 
his left, behind him, in front of him, and over him. The contest, however, could not last long. 
On the evening of the same day, he merged forth victorious from the struggle and became 
free from every passion and tie. At dawn on the following day, he comprehended the Four 
Sublime Truths and attained Buddhahood. The news of this victory and of this attainment 
was received by the inhabitants of the three lékas with deafening acclamation. 


With a view that future generations might embrace a faith and attain Nirvana, as if they 
had prayed at his feet, Gautama Buddha promulgated an excellent religion and defined the period 
of its continuance. 


It was the good fortune of the King of Ava to flourish during the dispensation of such a 
saviour as Gautama Buddha, 
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The ruler of Av& was assisted in his government by wise ministers, and was happy in the 
possession of trustworthy friends, He was the possessor of military weapons, soldiers, horses, 
elephants, and fortified towns, and received tribute from sixteen states, such as Sunaparanta, 
Tampadipa, and Kampdéja. His capital, Ratan&éptira,? was the storehouse of all kinds of 
precious minerals and the repository of all wealth. He was wise, mighty, and powerful, and 
had reduced to subjection all the other rulers of the world. . . . . He was of opinion that, 
although he might exert himself in various ways to ensure the continuance of the excellent 
religion promulgated by the Greatest of ColgQuerors,. je: ke ee Sw a 


Reverse Face, 


His glorious Majesty King S‘inoytyin, the possessor of the han s‘inby and many other 
white elephants, and of gold, silver, and rnby mines, the suzerain of all the other rulers, and 
the overlord of the sixteen states, namely,— 


Sunaparanta, with its districts Kalé, Ténnyin, Y9, Tilin, Salin, and Sagi 

Sirikhéttarama, with its districts Udétarit® and Pandaung ;4 

Ramaiha, with its districts Kubén,5 Yaungmya,® Muttama,” and Pagé (Pegn) ; 

Ayuttaya, with its districts Dvarivati,§ Yodaya,® and Kamanpaik ; 

Haripuiicha, with its districts Zimm’, Labén,!° and Anan ;1! 

Lavarattha,!2 with its districts Chandapiri, Sanpapibet, and Mainglén ;18 

Khémavara, with its districts Kyaingtén and Kyaingkaung ; 

Jdtinagara, with its districts Kyaingyén!4 and Maingsé ; 

Kampdja, with its districts Méné, Nyaungywé, Pibd, and Mémék ; 

Mahimsaka, with its districts Mégék and Kyatpyin ; 

Sén (Chinarattha), with its districts Bamd (Bhamo) and Kaungsin : 

Alavi, with its districts Mégaung and Ménhyin ; 

Maniptira, with its districts Kabe and Mweéyin ; 

Jéyavaddhana, with its districts Jéyavati and Kétumaitt ; 

Tampadipa, with its districts Pagdn, Myinzaing, Pinya, and Ava; 
resolved to make a resplendent oifering to the Pagoda, wherein were enshrined the paribhiga 
of three Buddhas, as well as the hairs of Gautama Buddha, given by him on the 49th day of 
his Buddhahood to the two brothers Taphussa and Bhallika, with a view that these relics 
should be objects of adoration by all dévas and men. The King was endowed with, such 
might and power, that any desire of his would be consummated by the co-operation 
of Sakra and the dévas. He was desirous of placing a ¢% covered with pure gold on the 
Sandoshin Chéti!> which is 900 bandaungs!® in perimeter, 225 in diameter, and 1832 in 
height.17 


3 


On Sunday, the 8th waxing of the moon of Pyi®d, 1136, Sakkaraj, the King left Ava with 
the magnificence of Sakra, leaving the city of Mahisudassana for the purpose of worshipping 
at the Chailimani Chéti. He was escorted by 80 battalions of land and naval forces ; by 1,600 
elephants, headed by the han s‘inbyd; by 500 ponies from the royal stables, headed by the 
royal charger, Natbayinbydn, which was four tawngs, two maiks, and four letbits high; by 








2 [Here is a title for Ava or Ava, Mindén named Mandalay, RatanApunna; see post, page 28.—Ep.] 


* Shwédaung in the Prome district. # Padaung in the same district. 

5 Bassein. 6 Now called Myaungmya in the Bassein district. 
7 Martaban. 8 Bangkok. 

8 Ayudhia, 16 Labong. 

11 Annam, 12 Laos, 


18 Now called Mainglingyt. lt Kiang Hung. 


is The Shwé Dagéin Pigoda at Rangoon. 18 A Dandawng is equivalent to 19} inches, 
The British Burma Gazetteer, IL, 634, gives the measurements as 1855 ft. perimeter, and 321 ft. plus 23 ft. fur 
ti, total 347 ft. height. This text gives the measurements as 1484 ft. 54 inch. perimeter: 355 ft. 3 % inch diameter ; 


291 ft.11$ inch height. There is no reconciling possible of these measurements. The pene of the pacods4 is in fact 
octagonal and not circular.—Ep. 
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20,000 cavalry men; by other members of the four-fold army; by various tributary Sdbwas 
and Mydzas ; by ministers and military commanders of different grades, who were distinguished 
for their birth, character, and talents; and by the members of the royal family, consisting of 
sons, brothers, kinsmen, queens, concubines, and attendants (of the King). The King em- 
barked on a beautifully-wrought bejewelled raft, furnished with all regal splendour. Four 
white umbrellas were planted on the raft, which was surrounded by various kinds of gilt boats 
and other rafts. During his progress, the King was accompanied by over 200,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants. At every stage on the journey, high festivals were held. On 
Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of the same month, Prome (Pyimy4) was reached, 


and the King took up his temporary residence on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Nawinchaung. 


In the 8th year of his Buddhahood, Gautama Buddha, at the solicitation of the merchants 
of Vanijjagama in Sunaparanta, visited the sandal-wood monastery built by them, and left two 
impressions of his Holy Foot on the banks of the Namantia river, for the adoration of all dévas 
and men, including the people of the Mydn Country. On his return, he turned round the 
soles of his feet, and pronounced an oracle on the summit of a hill, which, in after times, was 
called the Paw&siidaung. The King, observing that the pagoda erected by his ancestors 
on that hill would not last for ever, resolved to replace it by another, which would last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted by Buddha for the continuance of the Religion, and 
which would be an object of adoration by all men. As he was possessed of such might 
and power as to cause the consummation of his wishes by the co-operation of the Nais, 
who watch over the Religion, and by ‘Sakra and other Nats, the ¢é of the Digén Sanddéshin 
was brought away by ‘Sakra and the Nats for the purpose of being enshrined together with 
images, chétis, bone-relics, and hair-relics. In order that the pagoda to be built might last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted for the continuance of the Religion, its foundations 
were laid on a massive rock. Gold, silver, and mégy6!® bricks were laid as foundation- 
‘stones, and the building of the pagoda, which was 163 baéndaungs!® in diameter, was begun 
on Wednesday, the 9th ofthe waxing moon of Tabédwae, 1136, Sakkaraj, and 2318, Anno 
Buddhe. As when King Siridhammasiéka built 84,000 pagodas, &c., there was an eclipse of 
the moon on the evening of Wednesday, the Ist of the waning moon of Tabédwe. 
When the moon had become bright and clear, in the capacious receptacle-chamber were 
deposited great numbers of gold and silver images and chétis, bone-relics and hair-relics, and 
many representations of the Buddha at the Mahabodhisattatthana, The building of the pagoda 
was finished onthe 7th day of the waning moon of Tabédwe, and it was named the 
Nyadndomyint. On its completion, it was worshipped by the King, his queens, sons, 
daughters, brothers, kinsmen, ministers, and generals. 


The King left Prome on the 8th day of the waning moon of Tabédwe. He placed 
a golden zt‘? on the Digén Sanddshin Chéti, and completely covered it with new gilding 
on Wednesday, the full moon day of Tabaung. From the date of his arrival to the 2nd 
day of the waning of the moon of Tagt, 1137, Sakkaraj, he held high festivals in honour 
of the pagoda and made great offerings. On his return, he reached Prome on the 8th day of 
the waxing moon of Kasén 1137, Sakkaraj. At an auspicious hour after midnight 
on Saturday, the full moon day of the same month, the King placed a golden ¢% on the 
Pésisdaung Pagoda, and completely covered it with gilding. An offering of food and priestly 
requisites was made to the Royal Preceptor and a great many other monks, and festivals were 
held in honour of the occasion. 


“For this, my good deed, may I become an Omniscient One, surpassing others in wisdom, 
and : : ; , . : ‘ : ; 





18 An alloy of gold and copper in proportions of half and half. 
19 This equal 29 ft. 12 inches. 
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NOTES. 


Obverse Face. 


Line 2.—Pddaggé-sélé is a Pali translation of the Burmese appellation Pawésisdaung, the 
“ foot-print hill,” which is supposed to have subsequently been corrupted into Péstidaung, 


According to a tradition, which is fully recorded in the Mahdydzawin, Gautama Buddha, 
in the fifth year of his Buddhahocd, was presented by the two brothers, Mahipunna and 
Chilapunna, with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanijjagama, otherwise called Legaing, 
in Sundparanta.20 The sage accepted the gift, and occupied the monastery for seven days. 
During his temporary residence there, he left two impressions of his left foot: one, on the top 
of the Thitsaban Hill, at the solicitation of the Rishi Sachchhabandha (Thitsabanda), who had 
been converted to Buddhism, and the other on the left bank of the Manchaung at the solici- 
tation of Namanta, King of the Nagas. 


On his return, from the top of the Péstizdaung Hill, where he turned the soles of his feet, 
Gautama Buddha saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea, which stretched to a range of 
hills on the east. At the same time, a mole came and paid him homage by offering him some 
burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda the 
cause of his doing so, he replied: ‘* My beloved Ananda, after I have attained parwnirvadna, and 
after the Religion has flourished for 101 years, five great events will happen: (1) there will be 
a great earthquake; (2) a great lake will appear at the Posis point; (3) a river, called Samién 
Samyék, will appear; (4) the Pépa Hill will rise up perpendicularly through the upheaval of 
the earth; (5) the sea will recede from the land on which Tharékhéttara will be built in after 
times, The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, King of Tharékhéttard, from 
whose reign will date the establishment of my Religion in the Country of the Mranmias.?! 


The above tradition appears to be pregnant with historical truth, Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country up to Prome®? was, at one time, under the 
sea. A hill, to the south of that town, is called to this day Akauktaung or Customs Hill, 


from its having been a station, where customs dues were collected from the ships that visited 
the port. 


The following extract from Mr. Blanford’s account, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 


Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXI., 1862, fixes the probable age of the Pép& Voleano in the Myin- 
gyan District of Burma ;— 


‘The period during which Puppa (Pép4) was in action was therefore, in parts at least, 
not later than that of the deposition of beds containing remains of Hlephas, Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and Ruminants. The geological age of these beds has, with some 
doubt, been considered to be Miocene, but from their general fauna, and especially from the 
abundance of bones of Bos and Cervus, a more recent date may, I think, with at least equal 
probability, be assigned to them. There can be no question but that the fires of Puppa have 
long been extinct. Its thick coating of jungle and grass, and the existence upon it of a species 
of plants and animals, which, for want of a suitable habitat, cannot exist in any neighbouring 
locality, and the evidence of the effects of sub-aérial denudation on its surface, render it certain 
that it must long have been in a condition for vegetation to flourish upon it; but it is scarcely 
possible, even in the dry climate of Upper Burma, that a volcano of Miocene age should have 
retained its form so perfectly. It is more probably Pliocene. Its bulk is not great, and, from 
the absence of other vents in the neighbourhood, so far as is known, it is scarcely probable 
that its volcanic activity can have extended over a lengthened geological period, I could not 
learn that there was the slightest tradition among the people as to its ever having been in 
Sa ee 

20 [Both legend and inscription fix Sundparanta as the Minb{District of Burma, but see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121 
the word is apparently synonymous with the Sh4n Sampitiralit, “to the S. E.” of the Shan Country, which = (°) 


Champapir, = Cambodia. With Samptiralit compare the Sanpdpabet of the Inscription = the Laos country.—Ep. } 


at Mranma = Bamé, the spelling and pronunciation by the Burmans of their own name. 
22 Srikshétra = Sirikhéttarima ; see inscription. 
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action within the memory of man, a circumstance, on the grounds mentioned, extremely im- 
probable. The occurrence, on the summit, of the common brakes, and doubtless of other 
plants of temperate regions, renders it probable that the close of the glacial period found its 
surface in a fit state to support vegetation.” 


Line 3. — The Jinachakka or Anno Buddha, corresponding to the year of Sakkar&j 
or vulgar era, is indicated throughout the inscription by mnemonic words used in astrology. 
The method of expressing numerals by means of words is also a Sonth-Indian practice, which 
is Tully described at pages 57—59 of Burnell’s Hlements of South-Indian Paleography. It may 
be noted that the Burmans reckon their Hra of Religion from 544 B. C., the year, according 
to them of the parinirvdna of Gautama Buddha. 


Line 4. — The Digumpachéti of the Pali appears to be a translation of the Dagén Chéti, 
now called the Shw6& Dagén®® the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon. The correct appellation 
should be Tikumbhachéti according to pages 16-17 of Forchhammer’s Notes on the 
Early History and Geography of British Burma. I., The Shwé Dagdn Pagoda. 


Reverss Face. 


Line 2. — It is the belief of the Buddhists of Burma that the Shwé Dagén Pagoda 
contains the relics of the four successive Buddhas of this Bhaddakappa, namely, the water 
strainer of Kakusandha, the bathing-robe of Kénagamana, the staff of Kassapa, and eight hairs 
of Gautama. 


Lines 8 — 8. — The division of the Burmese Empire under S‘inbytyin into sixteen states 
or provinces is interesting, as it illustrates the substitution of classical names of India for native 
appellations. See Appendix B to Yule’s Mission to Ava for similar classification effected during 
the reign of Dalun Mindayéa in 1686 A, D.?4 


Line 7. — Kabomwéyin is the Burmese appellation for Manipur. Sir Arthur Phayre 
derives Mwéyin from Moraga or Moriya, and identifies it with the Kubé Valley in the Upper 
Chindwin District (Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXII. page 15). In the 
Mahdydzawin it is stated that Dhajaraja, a king of the Sakya race, settled here, after his 
expulsion from Northern India about the middle of the 6th century B.C. Upper Pagiin was 
built by him. He married Nagachhinna, the Queen of Bhinnaka, the last of the Tagaung 
kings, who, on his expulsion by the Tatars, fled to Malé and died there. On the destruction 
of the -Tagaung dynasty the people were divided into three divisions and one emigrated to the 
Shiin States; the second to the country of the Pyis and Kanurans, over which Muduchitta, son 
of Kanrajagyi, had formerly ruled as king; and the third remained at Malé with Nagachhinna, 
The finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra cotta tablets, bearing Sanskrit legends, 
affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, long before Andrat‘izd’s 
conquest of Paton in the 1lith century A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gangetic 
India had passed through Maniptir to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
these emigrants brought with them letters, religion and other elements of civilization. 

Line 8. — Jéyavaddhana is the classical name of the ancient kingdom of Toungoo 
(Taung-ngt). 

Line 9. — The Han S‘inby, or the white elephant called Han, was one of the animals, 
from the possession of which King S‘inbydyin (Lord of the White Hlephant) derived the title, 
by which he is known in history. 

Line 11, — The charger called the Natbayinbyan, which is described, in the language’ of 
exaggeration, as being 4 tawngs, 2 maiks, and 4 letbits, or nearly 22 hands high, appears to be 
an animal presented by foreigners. A Burman pony rarely exceeds 13 hands. 





“As a contribution to the orthography of this word I may note that a French traveller of 1786 calls it ‘la 
pagoda de Digon,’ See Taung-Pao, Vol. II, p. 397 ff Forchhammer’s conclusions are, | think wrong. At any rate 
they are not actually supported by any authoritative document I have yet seen. — Ep.] 

2% [Mind6n named some of the quarters of Mandalay by Pali names.—Ep. | 
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Line 15.—RatanAptira, is the classical name of (Ava) Awa or Inwa, or Shwé Wa, ‘the 
golden entrance,’ as itis called in the language of poetry and song. It was founded by 
PDadéminbya in 1864 A. D., its site being selected for its strategic position at the confluence 
of the Myi(t)ngé and Irrawaddy rivers, and for the swampy nature of the ground on its open 
face. Ava was the capital of Burma Proper for nearly five centuries. It witnessed the Chinese 
and Shan invasions, the desperate struggle for supremacy between the Burmans and the 
Talaings, and lastly a British army advance within four marches and dictate its own terms to 
Bagyidd at Yandabé. Through its antiquity as the capital of Burma, it is better known among 
the neighbouring nations than Shwébd, Sagaing, Amaraptra, or Mandalay. Liven to this day, 
the seat of the Burmese Government is known to the Chinese as Awi, and the Shans call the 
Burmese king ‘Khun hd kham Awi,’ the Lord of the golden palace of Ava. 


Line 17.—The sand-bank at the mouth of the Nawinchaung, where S‘inbytyin took up his 
temporary residence, may be seen to this day. 


Line 18.—Mranoctaing? means the country of the Myan. Sir Arthur Phayre derives 
Mranma from Brahma (see page 2 of his History of Burma). The exact derivation and mean- 
ing of the designation, by which the Burmans are known, have not yet been settled. The 
term Mranma is not met with in Burmese history till the First Century A.D. In Marco 
Polo’s Travels, Burma is referred to as the kingdom of Mien. The Burmans are known 
among the Chinese as the Mien, and among the Shans as the Man, the same appellation by 
which the Mongols are known among the Chinese. Jn the accounts of Burma written in Pali 
the country is known as Marammadésa, If Sir Arthur Phayre’s derivation is correct, it is 
difficult to justify the action of the learned priests of the 14th and 15th centuries in making 
ase of the barbarous appellation Maramma in lithic inscriptions as well as in literary works, 
while they had the familiar term Brahma for their national designation. 


The various theories on the subject are thus summarized in the British Burma Gazetteer 
(Volume I. pages 141—142). 


“The name by which the Burmans call themselves is Myamma or Mrimmi, commonly 
pronounced Byamma of Bam-ma (Bama). Mr. Hodgson appears to conclude that the appella- 
tian can be traced to the native name for‘man’: Sir Arthur Phayre that it is derived from 
Brahma, signifying ‘celestial beings,’ and was not adopted till after the introduction of 
Buddhism and after several tribes had been united under one chief: and Bishop Bigandet that 


it. is another form, or a corruption, of Mien, aname the Burmans brought with them from the 
Central Asian plateau.” 


Line 32.—The Royal Preceptor was the Atula Sayidd, whose full title was Mahitulaya- 
sadhammarajaguru. He was the Dabanibaing or Buddhist Archbishop, appointed by Alaung- 
p‘ayaé, when the latter became king. The Sayddéd retained his office throughout the reign of 
five kings, and was removed by Béddp‘ayd for his schismatic doctrines. 


NOTE ON SOME AJANTA PAINTINGS. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 


In February 1892 I communicated to the Bengal Asiatic Society a detailed description 
of that fragmental! fresco hitherto known as ‘the Zodiac,’ which occupies a conspicuous 
place in the verandah of Ajanta Cave No. XVII. By a reference to the extant paintings 
of the Limas, I was able to interpret its details and restore its chief blanks. It is a Bhavana- 
chakra or Pictorial Cyele of Existence, and its chief value for scholars lies in the fact 


2A eae traveller living in Rangoon (1786-7) called the Burmese as distinguished from the Peptane 
‘les Bramas,” See Taung-Pao, Vol. 1. ‘Les Francais en Birmanie au XVITTe Siécle 


; : ° passim, Quirini, Vi . 
Monsignor Percoto, Udine, 1781, uses the words Barma and Barmani throughout his ota siedens as esas 


4° A mere fragment now remains.’—~Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 3106. 
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that in the outer circle are pourtrayed in concrete pictorial form, the twelve niddnas, regarding 
the exact sense of which there have been so many divergent opinions, owing to scholars 
hitherto having had only the ambiguous Pali and Sanskrit terms to interpret from. 


Again from Lamaic sources, I now offer a note on two more of the Ajanta paintings, 
which may be of interest at the present time, when a new edition of these paintings is being 
published. 


\ L—Avalékita as ‘The Defender from the Bight Dreads.’ 


This painting is also in Cave XVII, forming No. B in the series of photographs of 
Mr. Griffith’s copies, and § IV. in the report of Dr. Burgess,? who, in his brief note of eight 
lines, entitles it ‘the Litany of AvalékitéSvara,’ and notes that ‘of the oval compartments at 
each side only a few can be partially made out.’ 


This picture is not very uncommon in Tibet, where it is known as ‘ Avalékita’—The 
Defender from the Hight Dreads.’ It is thus described by the great Lama Taranitha in bis 
gsung-kbums or The Hundred Thousand Sayings. 


Arya Avalékita is represented in a standing posture in the form of a rishi‘ of a white 
complexion, with one face and two hands. The right hand is in the ‘bestowing’ attitude 
(mudra). The left hand holds a rosary’ and an ancinting vase or pitcher. He is dressed in white 
silk, with Amitibha seated in the locks of his hair. 


The secondary figures depict scenes, which are eight in number, four being on each side 
of the central figure, On the right are the following scenes :— 


1. Dread in Fire. Two villagers being at enmity, one of them set fire to the other’s house ; 
when the one in the burning house, unable to escape, prayed ‘O! Avalékita!’ Instantly 
over his house appeared a white cloud, which gave forth a copious shower of rain, and so 
the fire was quenched. 


2, Dread in Prison. Once a thief entered the king’s store and finding there a vase of wine 
drank deeply, and becoming intoxicated fell asleep. In the morning the king’s servants 
found him and having fettered him cast him into prison. In his distress the man prayed 
to Avalékita. Then a bird of five colours, an incarnation of Avalékita, appeared and loosened 
his chains, and the prison door was opened and the man escaped to his home. 


3. Dread in Plunder. A wealthy merchant set out to Maru, with a thousand camels and 
five hundred of the best horses laden with valuables. He saw by the way the bones of 
many previous travellers, who had been murdered by -robbers; and he himself was 
attacked by these robbers. In his fear he prayed to Avalékita, when instantly appeared a 
hest of heroes armed with swords — incarnations of Avalokita himself —, who came to the 
merchant’s rescue, and defeating the would-be robbers the merchant escaped in safety. 


4, Dread in Water, Five thousand merchants went to the Southern Ratnadwip (= Ceylon) 
in three ships. In returning to their own country they filled one ship with jewels and 
setting sail they reached Chandan-bhimipradhan-dwip.’? The ‘wealth-owners’ (spirits) of 
the ocean being angry, sent storms which blew the ships out of their courses. And when the 
ships were enveloped in a mighty wave and about to founder one of the merchants prayed 
to Avalékita, Then instantly the storm ceased, and they all reached their own countries 
in safety. 





2 Arch. Survey, West-Indiu, Rep. No. 9. 
8 spyan-vas-gzig. — There is no element in the word representing févara. 
# Drang-srong. 5 The rosary is almost a chinha of Avalékita. 
.* spyi-blugs (= literally ‘crown of head’ + ‘to put’): Beal, Si-yu-ki, II. 187) appears to have misinterpreted 
this object. It is also believed to hold perfume. 
7 Psan-ldan-sa-mchhog kyi gling, probably the Sunderbans or their eastern section, the modern Sandwip. 


me 
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On the left hand of the central figure are depicted the followmg scenes :—~ 


5. Dread of Enemy. A king named Otibishar was sleeping in a grove, when a party of 
armed enemies surrounded him and were about to kill him, when he prayed to Avaldkita, 


who instantly appeared, and from beneath his feet arose a fearful wind which dispersed 
the enemies to ‘the ten directions.’ 


6. Dread of Elephant. A girl went to a forest to gather flowers. She encountered an 
elephant named, Khini(=? bloody), which caught her around the waist with his trunk and 


was about to kill her, when she prayed to Avalokita. Then the elephant instantly released 
her and she escaped unhurt. 


7. Dread of Lion, A wood-cutter went to a forest, and met a hungry lioness which was about 
toseizeand eat him. Being much terrified he prayed to Avalékita. Then instantly appeared 


a white boy® dressed in tree-leaves and lifting him up bore him off through the air and set 
him down in the midst of the city. 


8. Dread of Venomous Snakes. A courtesan on her way toa merchant’s house after dark, 
after leaving her house was attacked by a black venomous snake. In her fear she prayed 


to Avalokita, then the snake immediately became white (i.e harmless) and disappeared into 
the river. : 


II. ‘The Nine Bédhisattvas.” 


This group of Buddha and ‘ The Nine Bédhisattvas’ is also in Cave XVIL and forms photo- 
graph ‘B details of L’ of Griffith’s Series and paragraph §XXXI of Burgess, who merely notes 
regarding it that Buddha stands surrounded by four Arhats and two Bédhisattvas.? 


‘The Nine Bédhisattvas’ consist of four unadorned disciples standing in front, and in the 
background five bejewelled and crowned lay devotees. Taranitha describes them in his mdsad 
brgya or The Hundred Deeds, Following his description, I give here a key to the picture, in 
which the firm-line ovals represent the faces of the figures in the foreground, and the dotted 
ovals the faces of the background figures of the group :— 


4 


“Or 

y at 7! ; 6 = % 

rs, 4 (-} rer ' g} 
NOP] YS ee 

1 Sakya Muni. 

2. Samantabhadra, incarnate asa disciple of Buddha, 

3. Vajrapani do. 

4, Manjusri do. 

5, Avaldkita do. 

6. Brahmé, incarnate as an earthly king to hear Buddha’s teaching. 

7. Indra do. do. 

&. Iswara - do. do. 

9 Vishnu do. do. 


10. King Prasénajit 1¢ of Késala, a contemporary of Buddha and one of his fir 


This is of course a mythical arran 
their Indian traditions, 


st converts, 
gement of Buddha's diseiples. But the Lamas, 


following 
explain that four of the historic disciples of Buddha an 


d four of 
8 Literally ‘ son.’ 


® Op. cit. p. 69. 
0 gsal-rgyal. See also Csoma de Korési in Asiatic 


Researches, XX. p. 76, 294, &e. 
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his lay hearers were incarnations of the deities and Mahayana Bédhisattvas above specified. 
Attention is mvited to the rosary as the chinha of AvalokiteSvara. Indra’s third horizontal eye 
in the forehead is also characteristic, and Indra is usually the umbrella-holder to Buddha, 


In conclusion, I may note that for several years I have been engaged on a work dealing with 
quite an untrodden field of Indian Buddhism, for the study of which I have had exceptional 


opportunities, viz., ‘The Tantric Buddhism of Magadha as illustrated by its remains, and in its 
relations to the Lamaic Pantheon.’ 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 
1476 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 


The absence in the Buddhist Church of any organized ecclesiastical hierarchy under a 
central Government renders it imperative that some kind of efficient check should be devised 
for the due maintenance of discipline, harmony, and moral control. It was, therefore, 
ordained by Gautama Buddha that twice in the month, at full moon and at new moon, and also 
once a year, at the end of the rainy season, meetings should be held, where the assembled priests 
should be asked whether they had committed any of the offences mentioned in the Pdtimékkha, 
or whether thecommission of such offences by any of them had been seen, heard of, or suspected 
by the others. The former meetings are called updsatha and the latter pavdrand. For the 
purpose of holding these meetings, at which it is the bounden duty of all priests to attend, 
it is necessary that a convenient and central place should be appointed. Such a place 
is called a sim4,! and the ceremonial for its consecration is prescribed in the second khandhaka 
of the Makdvagga, a part of the Vinaya Pitaka. This ceremonial has, however, been inter- 
preted in various ways by the commentaries and scholia on the Mahdvagga, such as the 
Vinayatthakathé, Sdratthadipani, Vimativinédani, Vinayatikd by Vajirabuddhithéra, Kazkhd- 
vitarant, Vinayavinichchhayapakarana, Vinayasatgahapakarana, Simdlaikdrapakarana, and the 
Simdlankdrasangaha ; and the object of the Kalyani Inscriptions is to give an authori- 
tative ruling on these varied opinions, and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecration 
of a sim&, which shall be in accordance with what is laid down by Gautama Buddha, and which, 
at the same time, shall not materially conflict with the interpretations of-the commentators. 


Incidentally the inscriptions are meant to prove the ‘apostolic succession ” of the 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma, and give a good deal of valuable information as to the 
geography of the period. So many positive current dates are also given, with 
references to Sinhalese and Burmese History, that the historical truth of many of the 
statements contained in them should be capable of conclusive proof. 


A sim& serves another purpose than that above explained. It is the place where 
the upasampad4 ordination and other ecclesiastical ceremonies are performed. Unless 
the consecration of the sim& is considered to be valid, the ceremonies performed 
therein are held to be null and void. Hence a siméiis intimately connected with the 
existence of the Buddhist Priesthood, on which the whole fabric of Buddhism rests. 


The following account of the manner in which simas are at the present day con- 
secrated in Burma will be of interest, as showing how the accretions of ages have 
modified the simple ceremonial of Gautama Buddha. A piece of land suitable for the 
consecration of a simd, and generally measuring about 105 or 126 feet in perimeter, is obtained 
from the British Government, which declares that the land is viswhqdma, that is to say, land in 
respect of which revenue and all usufructuary rights have been irrevocably relinquished by the 
secular authorities in favour of the Buddhist Priesthood. Within the limiits of this land, the 
learned and qualified priests, who have been appointed to perform the ceremony of consecration, 


pcre A A PR PS EROS AA CCT TON eee 


1 The modern Burmese word for this is péng, spelt sum. 
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mark the extent of the simd. Az the distance of about ten feet from the boundaries thus marked 
an outer boundary-line is indicated. The land enclosed within these two boundary-lines is levelled 
and cleared and besmeared with mud. When the mud is dry, allotments of space, measuring 
six by three feet, are marked out in rows with lime or red earth, and an awning is constructed 
over the whole ground. Then a Chapter, consisting of ten or fifteen priests, take their seats in 
the first allotment of space in the first row and proceed to intone by turns the kammavacha 
for the desecration of a sima, it being held necessary that, for the proper consecration of 
the new simd, the one which may possibly exist on the same site, should be first desecrated. 
This ceremony is repeated till the last allotment of space in the first row is reached. The priests 
then seat themselves in the last allotment of space in the second row and continue the intona- 
tion of the same kammavdchd. The same ceremony is repeated till the first allotment of space 
in the second row is reached. Thus, once in a forward order, and then in a reverse order 
of the allotments of space arranged in rows, is the same kammavdché intoned till the number 
of rows has been exhausted, The ceremony of desecrating a simd is repeatedly performed 
for about a week or ten days. After this, one or two days’ rest is given to the officiating 
priests. 


Twenty or thirty learned and qualified priests are now selected; and they proceed to 
mark the limits of the proposed simd, such limits being smaller in extent than those of tho 
vismigama. At the four corners of the site of the simd, and also on its sides, pits are dug 
deep enough to hold as much water as will not dry up before the conclusion of the intonation 
of the kammavaché for the consecration of a sim& — such water being regarded as the 
boundary, At the distance of a foot and a half from these pits, towards the inside, bamboo 
trellis work is set up, and the space thus enclosed is decorated with various kinds of flags and. 
“streamers, water-pots covered with lotus and other flowers, plantain trees, sugarcane, cocognut’ 
flowers, babyé leaves, and nézd grass. The awning mentioned above is likewise adorned with 
a ceiling of white cloth and with festoons of flowers. 


Meanwhile, the pits are continually filled with water, so that it may not dry up before the 
ceremony is over, When the time approaches for the ceremony to begin, no more water is 
poured into the pits, Near each of them, a Junior priest is stationed to furnish the officiating 
BEDIOF priest with replies in respect of the boundaries of the simd. At the appointed hour, the 
senior priest, holding a kammavdché, slowly walks along the bonndary-line of the simd, 
Approaching the Eastern *water-boundary” he asks: — * Puratthimdya disdya kim nimittayh 2" 
and the junior priest answers: —  Udakam, bhanté.” Similar questions and answers are 
asked and given also at the South-eastern, Sonthern, South-western, Western, North-western, 
Northern, and North-eastern points of the site, and to make the boundary-line continuous, also 
at the Hastern and-South-eastern points, which have already been proclaimed. The questions 
and answers are asked and given first in Pali and then in Burmese. The same ceremony of 
proclaiming the boundaries is repeated by two other senior priests in succession. After the 
boundaries have thus been proclaimed three times, the kammavaché for the consecration 
of a samaénasamvisakasima is intoned seven (or eight) times by three of the priests at a 


poe ee this, the kammavacha relating to the consecration of an avippavasasima is 
Cnanted, 


A At the conclusion of the above ceremonies, a statement recording the year, month, day, and 
our at which the simé was consecrated,the names of the senior priests who officiated at the 
®¢emonies, and the name of the simd, is publicly read out. lastly, in honour of the occasion, 


edrums and conch-ghells are Sounded, and muskets are fired, and a shout of acclamation is raised 
by the people. , 


Fhe above account is similar to that re corded in the Kaly&ni Inscriptions, which 


are frequently cited or appealed to as the ruling authority on the ceremonial relating to 
the consecration of sim4s, a . 
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Dhammachéti, or Ramaédhipati, King of Pegu, who erected these inscriptions in 
1476 A. D., was an ex-priest, who, in emulation of Asédka, Sirisatghabédhi-Parakkamabihn, 
and other Buddhist kings of old, made the purity of Buddhism one of the objects of his earnest 
solicitude, The main object in founding the Kalyani-sim4 appears to have been to afford 
to the Priesthood of RAamaffiadésa? a duly consecrated place for the purpose of 
performing the updsatha, upasampadé, and other ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession from Mahinda, the 
Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon. It was held that the succession from Séna and Uttara, 
the missionaries to Suvannabhtiimi, had been interrupted in Burma because of the 
violent political convulsions to which the country had been subjected. In the llth 
century A. D., the Talaing Kingdom of Patén was conquered by Anuruddha or Andrat‘izd, 
King of Pagiin ; and two centuries later, the Pagan monarchy was, in its turn, overthrown by 
three Shin brothers, who took advantage of the dismemberment of the Burmese Empire caused 
by a Chinese invasion in 1284 A.D. While the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy was passing 
through troublous times, the Talaings of the lower country had been fighting among themselves 
after they had regained their independence from subjection to Burma, Thus, during the four 
centuries that preceded the accession of Dhammachéti, Burma had scarcely enjoyed peace for 
any great length of time, and matters appertaining to the Buddhist Religion had not been 
efficiently supervised or regulated. 





~~ 


The Kalyani-sim4 derives its name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Talaing priests, who had received afresh their upasampaddé ordination at the hands of the 
Mahavihira fraternity, the spiritual successors of Mahinda, on the Kalydni River near 
Colombo. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Buddhist priests from all parts of Burma, 
from Ceylon and Siam, flocked to it to receive their upasampadd ordination. Even at the 
present day, priests, whose ordination is of doubtful validity, will suffer themselves to be 
re-ordained in it, 


In preparing for the present study of the Kalyani Inscriptions, owing to want 
of time, I had no access to the original stone-slabs. The text was collated from two 
palm-leaf manuscripts, one of which was found among the papers of the late Dr, Forch- 
hammer, and the other was procured from the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. On the 
whole, the latter manuscript, marked (B) preserves a better text, and has been generally 
followed in the present paper. Numerous palm-leaf copies of the Pih text of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions are extant, and are carefully preserved owing to their containing an account of 
the proper ceremonial of consecrating a simd. No apprehension need, therefore, exist that 
there is any material divergence between the present edition and the original text of the 
inscriptions. Indeed, the general accuracy of the MSS. above alluded to will be shown later 
on in this Journal. 


The Kalyani Inscriptions are situated at Zaingganaing, the western suburb of the 
town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides, and 
are arranged ina row. Owing either to the vandalism of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip 
de Brito, who, for ten years, held supreme power in Pegu at the beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., or to the insensate fury of Alompra’s soldiery, who plundered Pegu m 1757 A. D., all of 
them are more or less broken ; but the fragments, which are lying scattered about, are capable of 
at least partial restoration?. When whole, their average dimensions were about / feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 3 inches thick. There are 70 lines of text to each face, and three 
letters to an inch. The language of the first three stones is Pali, and that of the rest is 
Talaing, being a translation of the Pali text. 





2 The modern “ Kingdom of Pegu,” that is, the Talaing Country. 
8 [The Government of Burma has very kindly entrusted to me the task of restoring these invaluable documents 
to their original condition, as far as is now practicable, The work has been already begun,—-Ep. | 
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I would here advert to the absolute silence of these lithic records regarding the 
celebrated Buddhist divine Buddhaghésa, the author of the Pisuddhimayya and Althasdl 1104, 
and the Apostle who is reputed to have brought a complete set of the Buddhist scrip. 
tures from Ceylon to Patén in the 5th century A.D. If the story about Buddhaghdsa’s 
advent to Patén be historically true, the event would have been considered to be an im portant 
epoch and would certainly have been mentioned in these inscriptions, which give a r&vameé of 
the vicissitudes of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon, and which were erected by a king, who 
was called from the cloister to the throne, and to whom every kind of information was 
accessible. Considering that the identification with the Suvannabhéimi of the ancients has 
been urged in favour of three countries, namely, Ramannadésa, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Cambodia, in all of which gold is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the histori. 
cal accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhaghésa to Datén. Snel, 
scepticism becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no paleographi- 
cal affinity between the Talaing and Sinhalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers affirm 
that the great divine came to their country, vide Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam, 
(Vol. I, page 36). See also the conclusions of Mr. Foulkes in his careful researches into the 
legends of Buddhaghésha, ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 121-122, 


My notes to the Kalyini Inscriptions ave in preparation, and will form the subject of a 
separate study with a transcription of the Pali text into the Burmese character. 


In brief the ‘contents’ of the Pali text on the three stones are as follows:— 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 
Introductory Observations. 


Convocation of the Third Buddhist Council and despatch of missionaries. Arrival of 
Séua and Uttara at Golamattikanagara in Suvannabhiimi. Decline and fall of Riamaiifiadésa. 
Its conquest by Anuruddha, King of Pugdma (Pagan). King Strisatighabédhi-Parakkamabahn 
reforms Buddhism in Ceylon. Uttarijivamahithéra, Preceptor of the King of Pugima, visits 
Ceylon. His pupil, Chhapata remains behind; and, after ten years’ residence, returns home, 
accompanied by four other théras. Schisms in the Buddhist Church at Pugima consequent on 
the death of Uttarajivamahith€éra, 


REVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 
Introductory Observations. — (Concluded), 


Me ” ‘ bs . ™t . a : 
Schisms at Dalanagava and Muttimanagara. Such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the 
consecration of a simd and upasampadd ordination are performed in various Ways. 


Accession of 
Ramadhipati. Huis reflections on the valid manner of consecrating a simd, 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STON®R. 
Mission to Ceylon. 


The King’s reflections concluded. After consultation with the learned thé ras he is coufirmed 
in his opinion regarding the simdvipatt: and parisavipatti of the upasampadtd and other ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies in Ramafiadésa. lwenty-two théras are invited to visit Ceylon and introduce 
into Rimafifiadésa the Sinhalese form of pasampadéd ordination, as practised by the Mahavihara 
sect, founded by Mahinda, The invitation is accepted. Offerings for shrines and priests in 
Ceylon, and presents for King Bhiivanékabdhbu, as also letters for priests and the king, are 
prepared. Chitradtita and Rimadidta accompany the théras to Ceylon. . 


REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STON Ei. 
Re-ordination of the priests from Ramanhadésa, z 
Departure of the party in two ships. Chitradita’s ship arrives first. Reception by the King 
a) 


of Ceylon, Ramadita’s ship arrives. Various shrines are visited. The priests from Ramahia- 
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ésa are re-ordained on the Kalyani River by a Chapter elected from the Mahavihira sect. 
The Sithalese King confers titles on them. Rémadtita’s ship returns home and arrives safely. 
Chitradtita’s ship is wrecked at Kalambu (Colombo). Chitradiita’s party is again shipwrecked. 
The members of the party travel on foot to Nivutapattana, whence four théras and their 
disciples travel on to Komalapattana, Of the latter party, six théras and four young priests die 
and the rest reach home. 


OBVERSE FACH OF THE THIRD STONE. 
Consecration of the Kalyani-sima. 


Rimidhipati’s reception of the eleven ¢iéras, who return by Ramadita’s ship, A site is 
selected for the consecration of a simd for these théras. Enquiry is held into the antecedents 
of the théras and their disciples. A Chapter consisting of nine théras and five young priests is 
appointed for consecrating the proposed simd, Ceremonies of desecration and consecration are 
performed, and the simd is named the’ Kalyint-sima, after the river where the officiating priests 
received afresh their wpasampadd ordination. The priests of Ramafiiadésa request Ramédhipati 
to be permitted to receive the Sinhalese form of the wpasanpadé ordination. Suvannasébhana- 
théra is appointed upajjhaya. 


REVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 
Establishment of the Sinhalese form of ordination in Ramannhadésa. 


The priests of Rimafiiadésa receive the Sinhalese form of wpasampadd ordination in the 
KalyAnt-simd. Ramidhipati’s edict to the priesthood regarding admission into the Order. 
Expulsion of pseudo-priests from the Order. Royal gifts to bhikkhus and sdmanéras. Horta- 
tory verses. 


T will now give a translation of the MS. Text. The transcribed text which follows the 
translation is that collated from the MSS. above alluded to. 


TRANSLATION. 
Obverse face of the first stone. 


Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Fully Hulightened One. 


May the excellent Religion of the Conqueror flourish and prosper, and may reverence be 
paid to Buddha ! 


The purification of the Religion of the Conqueror was effected by RamAdhipati, King of 
Ramanfnadésa. An account of this event will be related, 


During the reign of Ramadhipatiraéja4, King of Ramaftadesa, the Religion of the Con- 
gueror became purified. 


Two hundred and eighteen years had passed away since the attainment of Parinir- 
vana by the Fully Enlightened One, the Sage of the Sakyas, when Dhamméasdékaraja 
was inaugurated as king. In the fourth year after this event, owing to Nigrédhasa- 
manéra, the King had great faith in the Religion of Buddha‘; and the gifts and hononrs to 
the priests greatly increased, while those to the heretics diminished. 


The heretics, for the sake of gifts and honours, embraced the ascetic life amoug certain, 
priests, received the upasampaddé ordination, and promulgated their own heresies, such as the 
Sassata heresy. Some took orders themselves, assumed the guise of priests, and taught their 
own heretical doctrines. All these heretics mixed promiscuously with, and resided among, the 
priests, who performed updsatha and such other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Owing to this cir- 


— 














# As the Burmese reckon the parinirvdna to have taken place in 544 3B. C., this yields 322 B. C. as the 
traditional date of the conversion of Asoka to Buddhism. 
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cumstance, the Saigha considered that the parisd was corrupt, and would not perform upobsatha, 
Therefore, for seven years, the performance of this ecclesiastical ceremony had ceased 
in the AsékArama monastery. 


On account of these circumstances, King Dhammaséka became desirous of purifying the 
Religion by removing the impurity, heresy, and corruption that had arisen in it, and secured 
the co-operation of Méggaliputtatissamahathéra. Having acquired, by study, the knowledge 
that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjavidi, and that those who professed the 
doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, were heretics, the King convoked an assembly of 
all the priests. Those who held similar doctrines, were commanded to form themselves into 
groups, and each group was dismissed one by one. There were six millions of priests pro- 
fessing the Religion, who, if asked what the belief of the Fully Enlightened One was, would 
say that he was a Vibhajjavadi, while the sinful, heretical priests, who declared that the 
Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, numbered 
sixty thousand. The King directed all the sixty thousand sinful priests to leave the Order, 
and, saying: “Now that the parisd has been purified, let the Saigha perform wpdsatha,”’ 
returned to the city. 


Therefore, Miggaliputtatissamahathéra performed updésatha in the Asédkérama 
monastery in the company of all the six millions of priests. This being concluded, he pro- 
mulgated, in an enlarged and expanded form, but on the lines indicated by the Blessed One, 
the treatise called Kathavatthu, of which a summary had been expounded by the Blessed 
One. Subsequently, like as the venerable Mah&kassapathéra selected five hundred priests, in 
whom all passions were extinct, and who had attained to the possession of the six abhinnd, 
and the four patisambhidds, and convened the First Council, which sat for seven months ; and 
like as the venerable Mahayasathéra selected 700 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had attained to the possession of the six abhinids and the four patisambhidds, and 
convened the Second Council, which sat for eight months ; even so did he (Mdggaliputta- 
tissamahathéra) select 1,000 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, and who had 
attained to the possession of the six abhiniids and the four patisambhidds, and convened the 
Third Council, which sat for nine months. At the conclusion of this Council, he foresaw, 
that, in the future, the Religion would be established in foreign countries, and sent suc- 
théras as Majjhantikathéra with the injunction: “Do you establish the Religion in such and 
such countries.” Of these ¢héras, he sent Mahamahindathéra to establish the Religion in 
the Island of Tambapanni, and Sonathéra and Uttarathéra to establish the Religion in 
Rémafhhadésa, which was also called Suvannabhtimi. 


At that time, a king, called Sirim4séka, ruled over the country of Suvannabhiami 
His capital was situated to the north-west of the Kélasabhapabbatachétiya.® The eastern 
half of this town was situated on an upland plateau, while the western half was built on a 


plain. This town is called, to this day, Gélamattikanagara,’ because it contains many 
mud-and-wattle houses resembling those of the Géla people. 


The town was situated on the sea-shore; and there was a rakkhast, who lived in th 
sea, and was in the habit of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the 
King’s palace. On the very night of the arrival of the two théras, the Chief Queen of the Ki : 
gave birth toachild, The rakkhasi, knowing that a child had been born in the King’s v: st 
came towards the town, surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of Paes o 
When the people saw the rakhast, they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud cr are 
two théras, perceiving that the raklshasi and her attendants had assumed the : . 
frightful appearance of lions, each with one head and two bodies, 
supernatural power) monsters of similar appearance, 
ing the rakkhasi, and these monsters chased. the rakl 


exceedingly 
created (by means of their 
but twice the number of those accompany 
hasas and obstructed their farther progress, 


5 Negr Bilin in the Shwégyin District, & Ayetpéma in the Shwégyin District 
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When the pisdchas saw twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power 
of the two théras, they cried out: “Now we shall become their prey,” and, being stricken 
with terror, fled towards the sea. In order to prevent the return of the pisdchas, the théras 
established a cordon of guards around the country, and preached the Brahmajalasutta to 
the people, who had assembled together. At the conclusion of the sermon, 60,000 people 
attained to the comprehension of the Truth; 3,500 men and 1,500 women renounced the world, 
and the rest were established in the ‘Three Refuges’ and the si/as. Thus the Religion was 
established in this country of Ramafnadésa by the two théras in the 236th year’ that 
had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvina by the Fully Enlightened One. 


Thenceforward, in Ramaffiadésa, all princes, born on the anniversary day of that 
event, were named Sénuttara. In order to shield all new-born infants from the danger of 
being seized by the rakkhast, the appearances created by the supernatural power of the 
théras, were inscribed on armlets, wristlets, and leaves, and placed on their heads; and a 
stone, on which the same appearances were engraven, was placed on the top of a hill to the 
north-east of the town. This stone may be seen to this day. 


Since its introduction, the Religion flourished for a long time in Rimafifiadésa. In course 
of time, however, the power of Rimafifiadésa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the 
extensive country was broken up into separate principalities, and because the people suffered 
from famine and pestilence, and because, to the detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
Religion, the country was conquered by the armies of the Seven Kings. Owing to these cala- 
mities, the priests, residing in Rimaiifiadésa, were unable to devote themselves, in peace and 
comfort, to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts; and 
the Religion also declined. 


During the reign of Manéhari, who was also known by his princely name of Striyakuméara, 
the power of the kingdom became very weak. This happened in the 1600th year’ that had 
elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana ‘by the Fully Unlightened One. 


In 1601, Anno Buddhe, and 419, Sakkaraéj, King Anuruddha, the Lord of Arimad- 
danapura, took a community of priests together with the Tipitaka (from Ramafinadésa), 
and established the Religion in Arimaddanapura, otherwise called Pugama. 


One hundred and seven years after this event, or in the year 526,° Sakkar4j, King 
Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamab&hu purified the Religion in Lankadipa. 


Six years after the latter event, or in the year 532, Sakkaraj, Uttarajivamahaéthéra, 
the Preceptor of the King of Pugama, with the object of worshipping at the shrines in 
Laikidipa, set out for Kusimanagara,! saying to himself: “1 shall embark in a ship with a 
great many priests.’ Who was this Uttarijivamahithéra? He was a native of Ramafia- 
désa, and was a pupil of Ariyavamsathéra, who was a disciple of MahékAalathéra, a 
resident of Kappunganagara.!! Mahakalathéra was a pupil of Pranadassimahéthéra, who 
lived at Sudhammanagara.2 This mahdthéra was endowed with lkiyajjhdna and abhithd. 
Being thus gifted, he would, every morning, proceed to Magadha and sweep the court-yard of 
the Mahabédhi tree in Uruvéld, return to Sudhammapura, and go on his alms-pilgrimage. 
One morning, while he was sweeping the court-yard of the Mabibédhi tree, certain traders, 
who lived in Uruvéla, and were on their way to Magadha from Sudhammapura, saw him, ard, 
on their return, related what they had seen to the people of Sudhammapura. Thus it was that 
the possession of supernatural powers by Pranadassimahathéra, as a concomitant of his attain- 
ment of lékiyajjhdna and abhinid, became known, 

(To be continued.) 
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7 Or 808 B.C. 8 Or 1056 A. D. § Or 1164 A. D. 10 The modern Bassein. See ante page 18if. 
 Kabaing near Twanté in the Hanthawaddy District. 12 The modern Patdin in the Amherst District, 
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THE NAME “BASSHIN.” 
BY MAJOR RB. C. TEMPLE. 








The name Bassein is perhaps the most irritating of all Anglo-Indian corraptions, for 
there are three towns in the Indian Empire so named by Europeans at the present day, 
and none of them are so known to the natives. 

The most important of these towns is Bassein in Burma,’ then comes Bassein in Bombay, 
and lastly there is Bassein in Berar. The natives of these respective countries call Bassein 
in Burma Pabéng, Bassein in Bombay Wasii, and Bassein in Berar Bisim or Wasim. 


Old European names fot Bassein in Bombay have been Baxai, Bagaim,’ Basain, Bassai, 
Bessi; but those for Bassein in Burma have been far more diverse, puzzling, and, it may be 
said also, interesting. It has been known by many variations of such widely differing words a 
Cosmin, Persaim and Bassein. 


To take Cosmin first. Yule, Hodson-Jobson, sv., quotes Cosmin in 1516 and 1545, Cosmym 
in 1554, Cosmi in 1566 and 1585, Cosmin in 1570 and 1587. In 180 Symes quotes a chart by 
Wood, called the “Draught of the River Irrawaddy or Irabatty,”’ published in 1796, which 
gives both Cosmin and ‘“Persaim or Bassein,” as towns 30 or 40 miles apart. I have in my 
possession an atlas of old maps of the regions about Burma, and from these I can add information 
on this point. Cosmi appears in du-Val’s map of the ‘‘Royaume de Siam et des Pays 
circonvoisins,” 1685 ; in Van der Aa’s maps in 1720, (1) dressez sur les voyagesde Nuno de Cunha, 
(2) déerites par Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (8) Dutch map after Nuno da Cunha, (4) Dutch map 
after Ralph Fitch, (5) Dutch map after Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (6) Dutch map after 
Fernando Perez d’Andrado (7) Dutch and French maps after Caspar Balby; in Pierre Mortiev's 
map of ‘‘les isles d’Andemaon, Ceylan, les Maldives,’ 1740. Cosmin appears in thet fine 
scientific production Coronelli’s Route Maritime de Brest « Siam, 1685; in del’-Isle’s Carte des 
Indes et de la Chine, 1705, copied in 1710, and again by Covens and Mortier in 1720; in Van der 
Aa’s maps, 1720, (1) décrit par Ralph Fitch, (2) Datch map after Cesar Frederiks; in a French 
map, 1764,” Carte des Royanmes de Siam, de Tunquin, Pegu, Ava, Aracan.” And, lastly, a 
French map, “Carte de ! Empire Birman dressée et dessinée par Desmadryl jeune, 1825” gives 
Persaim as 35 “ milles anglais” north of Cosmin, Persaim being the more important place. 


For Persaim, Yule, s. v., quotes Dalrynuple’s Repertory in 1759, a chart by Capt. Baker in 
1754, Symes in 1795, and Wood's chart above mentioned in 1796. These two last he quotes for 
both Bassein and Persaim,* and also for “ Persaim or Bassein.” Crawfurd, Hméassy to Ava, 
p 5138, quotes Lester, 1757, for Persaim. 


Bassein appears to have come into use about the beginning of this century. It is Bassein 
throughout in Wilson’s Documents relative to the Burmese War, 1827, who quotes, p. xliv. a Gazette 
Notification of 1826. It is Bassein also in Jackson’s map, 1826, attached to Wilson’s book. 
Boileau Pemberton’s exceedingly rare and admirable “Map of the Eastern Frontier of British 
India with the adjacent countries extending to Yunan in China,” 1838, has Bassein. But for 
the lower portion of the “ Irawattee River” Pemberton expressly quotes “the chart of the late 
Colonel Wood of the Bengal Engineers and the map of Major Jackson, Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General of Bengal.” Snodgrass, Burmese War, 1827, p. 289, also has Bassein throughout. 
By the time of the Second Burmese War in 1852 Bassein seems to have become thoroughly 
established, vide Wilson, Narrative of the Burmese War in 1824-6, 1852, p. 81; Laurie’s Pegu, 
1854, pp. 218f; and in most authors of the period, 


The evidence then is that up to 1764, A. D., Cosmin was the usual Huropean name for the 








1 Asan instance of the rise of corruptions in place names in the Hast, I found an impressive photograph of the 
ree Kogun Caves in the Amherst District labelled in a Rangoon Photographer’s show-book, ‘‘ The Cocoon Cave.” 
When the author was stationed at Bassein in Burma, about 17 years ago, letters for ‘* Bassein *’ were constantly 
sent to the wrong place, 


3 Yule, Hobson. Jobson, s.v,, Bassein. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, Thana, Vol. XIV. pp. 28 ff 
4 Persaim occurs at pp, 57, 58, 62, ete. in Symes, 
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place, that by 1800 the situation of “Cosmin” had become forgotten, that by 1750 Persaim 
had also become established, and that Bassein began to supersede Persaim about 1800. 


The modern Burmese name is Pabéng, by ordinary Burmese phonetics used for 
Pubéng, spelt Pusin and Pusim. 

In the Kalyint Inscriptions (1476 A. D.) we have Kusima-nagara for Bassein and Kusi- 
mamandala for the Bassein division of the Talaing Territories (Ramafinadésa). In the Kaung- 
‘mudd’ Inscription (1660 A, D.),5 we have Kubéng, and in the Pésigdaung Inscription 
(1774 A. D.) we have again Kubéng (spell Kusim). Yule says, s. v. Cosmin, that Alaungp‘ayi 
changed the name from Kubéng to Pubéng on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 
1755-60. This is comparable with that monarch’s well-known deliberate change of the name 
Dagén to Yangén (Rangoon) in 1755,® but Yule’s statement is unfortunately bad history, 
because we have Yule’s own and other evidence to show that Persaim (Pubéng) was used before 
the date of Alaungp‘ayA’s conquest in 1725-60, 

It is, however, evident from the above quotations that the Burmese changes of sound 
must have have been synchronous with the European attempts to pronounce them: that 
as long as the Burman said Kabéng, the Huropean said Cosmin, etc.: and that when the 
Burman changed his pronunciation Kabéng to Pabéng, the European used Persaim. The 
uncertainty in the initial consonant was still observable among the Burmans up to nearly the 
middle of this century, for Yule, Ava, p. 352, quoting Colonel Burney, 1830, says it is uncertain 
whether he wrote Kothein or Pothein for Bassein :—“ The letter in Burney’s MS. is doubtful.” 


This change from initial P to K in such names is not isolated, and is probably purely 
phonetic, for we have a well-known place name in Upper Burma, now called Pak‘an (spelt 
Puk‘an), which in old Burmese MSS. is written Kuk‘an. Doubtless upon this hint other 
examples might be unearthed, 


The s in such words as Bassein, Syriam, Tenasserim, Cassay,? where the Burman 
distinctly uses >, may be due to two causes. 

Firstly, the Talaing pronunciation may be responsible, as the Talaings use s for the same 
letter that the Burmese pronounce b. The Talaing pronunciation ef the name Bassein is Pasém 
or Pasim, according to dialect, 

Secondly, many early European writers, such as Sangermano, could not say D and 
attempted to reproduce the sound by s. In Sangermano we have many instances of s for 

D in paris of Burma beyond the influence of the Talaing tongue. 

Thus, Sangermano, in a short account of the Burmese language, writes, p. 1458:— “ Thus, 
I go is sud st; I went, sua d; I will go, sud mi.” And again:— “Thus, the imperative go is 
sud_ td; is he gone, sud bt ld; by going, sud lien,” These vernacular expressions are really 
pronounced bwd Bi, bud byt, bud mi, bwd do, bwd bi ld, Dwd-‘Tyin.? 

Besides the above we have such strong instances on the following :— p. 95, sein=béng ; 
p. 144, sin=béng (three); p. 78, sesaucchi=bwébaukchi, a sergeant, (see ante, Vol. XX. p. 433), 
p. 104, Mengasalot, by mistake for Mengalasot, for the well-known book Mingaldbok; pp. 35; 





5 Yule, Mission to Ava, p, 307. 

6 Yule, Hobson-Jobson, quotes in support Forchhammer’s Notes on the Early Hist. and Geog. of British Burma, 
No. 2, p.i2. Forchhammer’s statement that the word pubéng means a “ hot image-house’’ is false etymology, for no 
Burman would use the expression, but would say ‘“‘ béngbd :’”? besides béng is not an ‘‘image-house,”’ but a “hall of 
ordination.”’ It may be interesting to make the following quotation from Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, p. 23:— 
‘Previous to his departure from Dagon, Alompra laid the foundation of the town now so well known by the name of 
Rangoon or Drangoon, which signifies victory atchieved (sic). Here stood in former days a large populous city called 
inthe Pali Singounterra.’ And here is a puzzle: close to ‘‘ Dogon’’ in two maps by Van der Aa, 1720, both after 
Caspar Balby, is a place called ‘‘ Lungon.’”’ If this ==‘! Rangoon” the received tale falls. 

7 See Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, pp. 283-284, and Yule, Hobson-Jobson, &. v. 

8 The pages refer throughout the paper to the reprint of 1885. 

8 It must be remembered that, as Sangermano wrote in Italian, all bis transcriptions of Burmese sounds must be 
treated as Italian words. 
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51, etc., Cassé== Kabé (==Manipur); pp. 53, 73, &c. Badonsachen= Bddunbuken,a title of King 
Béddp‘ayd both before and after his accession to the throne, p.177, Damasat=D‘ammabdt, the 
great Burmese law book (Pail, Dhammasatta, Skr , Dharmasdstra), 





Similar evidence is forthcoming from Quirini, who wrote in 1781 about Bishop Percoto, 
the missionary to Pegu and Ava. The good Bishop landed in Burma in 1761, and died in 1776, 
In this book we have Satton=Thaton (Pat‘in) at p.181; Savedy=Tharrawaddy (Parawadi) at 
p. 177; Siriam throughout ; “il Re Peguano Simingh-To” = Damindo, at pp. 98,100; ‘ questo 
libro, il quale Simingh-To chiamosi” = bamaindd at p. 94, and the word again at p. 78; Casse= 
Kabé at pp. 76, 172. 


The pronunciation of Persaim!* must have been nearly Pasém, and that of Bassein has always 
been Bassin, both due, no doubt, to Talaing dialectic variation. In Sangermano, who wrote 
between 1783 and 1808, we have contemporary evidence of the sound of the word, at the time that 
Bassein began to supersede Persaim, in Bassino, thrice used by him at pages 67, 158 and 174. 


There has however been used a variant spelling side by side with Bassein in Bassien: vide 
a French copy of Wood's chart, 1795; Symes, Hmbassy to Ava, 1800, pp. 16, 17, 18, 28, ete.; 
Two years in Ava, 1827, p. 244; anda tract entitled Negrais Island and Bassten, 1852, by J- 
Martin, passim, Ever since Sangermano’s time, ze has usually stood in Burmese transliteration 
for short ¢ and frequently does so still, but to show the variant sounds represented by Symes 
and the writers of his and later times by identical letters I may quote his Talien, p. 34, for 


Talaing. Doveton, Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 1852, has, p. 276, Kokien and, p. 279, 
Kokien for Kékkaing. 


Quirini in the book above quoted, Vita di Monsignor G. M. Percoto, 1781, never mentions 
Bassein, getting no nearer than “ Negrajal! nuova colonia deg!’ Inglesi ” (p. 117), unless we read 


a curious expression at p. 93 to include Bassein :—' li Regni di Battiam, Martaban e Pegt, cui 
spettava la citta, e porto di Siriam.” 


It may be as well to note here that the evidence now collected upsets the theory that 
the Besyngytai (8yovyyira:) of Ptolemy represents the people about Bassein, or that the 
Besynga (Sicvyya) River is the Bassein River, or branch of the Irrawaddy (Hrivati).22 At 
the same time it is right to note the following evidence: Ina version which I have of Ptolemy, 
undecima Asice Tabula, 1552, there occurs Besynga fl. In another version of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d’Abbeville in a Latin map called India Vetus, 1674, there occur Besyngitis Reg, 
Besynga fl., and Besynga Emporium. 


Postscript. 


Sangermano requires editing by the light of the increased knowledge of Burma that has 
been gained since he wrote, and the English edition of his work was published,}3 and'the work 
is well worth undertaking. The book is full of information as to the rise and cause of many 
common Anglo-Burmese words of the present day, and all the forms of vernacular words in 
it are worth study and annotation. The persistent use of z=ts for s is curious, thus —p. 09, 
Laboa=Sdbwa: p. 57, etc., Zinguza=Singiisd; p. 55, etc., Zempiuscien=Sinbydshin ; p. 50, ete., 
Mozzob0=M6(k)s‘dbé (=Shwébd=Moutshobo, see post, p. 28); p. 67, ztcchd=si(t)ce (=the bakhshi of 
Indian armies) ; p. 90, zaradé=sayddd for sardédé (= Pali dchdriya+t6)=the modern pronunciation 
sado; p. 139, naizd, an evil spirit, for ndts‘d. 


a ht 
10 As to the erin this word it should be noted that in Riangoon the name of a well-known citizen, Rai Bhagwan 
Dis Bahddur, is sometimes written by Huropeans ‘‘ Bergwun Doss,” as representing their pronunciation of the name 
accent on the first syllable. So Persaim may well represent the sound of Pasém, 
11 Negrais, the Negraglia of Sangermano, p. 88. 
13 McCrindle, Ancient India described by Ptolemy, p, 197. ¥ule, Ava, p. 205. 
8 A Description | of the 1 Burmese Empire | compiled chiefly from Native documents | by the | Revnd. Father 
Sangermano | and | translated from his MS. | by | William Tandy, D.D., 1 Member of the Roman Sub-committee, } 
Rome: 1! Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Irelaud: | Sold by 1 John Murray, Alber- 


marle Street; and Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. CCOXXXIII i 
Press, Rangoon, is dated 1885. ba ad XIlI.{ The Reprint, Government 
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It is also worth noting that he writes, p. 58, Siam as we do, but throughout his book 
Sciam for Shan. 


The sounds of Pb and ¥ always puzzled him, thus he wrote, p. 67, miodighi and toadighé for 
myobaji and ywadbaji. The hard sound of the Burmese ky, k‘y, gy and g‘y (which letters 
also represent the modern Burmese pronunciation of kr, k‘r, gr and g‘r) appears in the above 
two words, and in sesauccht above quoted, and also in the following: pp. 66, etc., vungh2 for 
wunjt; pp. 91, etc., ponght for p‘énji. This hard pronunciation is still common among Huro- 
peans in Burma in spite of the usual vernacular soft sound of & and gy as ch and j in such 
circumstances. 


Quirini’s book!‘ is of much the same value in this connection, though it has never 
been translated. Besides the instances of his expressions already given he writes suemiudo 
(pp. 77, 141) for shwémyéd6, while giving a correct explanation of the import of the word. He 
has rondai=yéud6: Cariant, as also has Sangermano (pp. 35, 36), = Karens, with which may be 
compared Crawfurd’s (HLimbassy to Ava) Karians (p, 354, e¢ passim): and many other interesting 
words and names. 

Quirini has further a curious Miazza Pra Re dell’ Ava,(pp 79, 151, etc.), evidently meant 
for S‘inbytryin (1763-1775). Miazza Pra may possibly stand for Myédu (Pay4), a title of 
that mighty monarch as prince. 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CROOKH, C.8. 
No. 4.—The Gadariyé and the Rani of Lalpurd 

Once upon a time a Raja went to hunt ina jungle. As he was returning he reached a 
great river on the bank of which was a fig tree (dargad) and then he sat down to rest. Mean- 
while a boat appeared, coming from the direction of the city of Lalpur. Onita woman was 
sitting. She looked at the king and let go the iron anchor of the boat into the water. After this 
she dropped a ruby into the water, and opening her bodice showed him her breast and smiled 
at him, showing her teeth. Then she raised the anchor and went away in the boat. The Raji 
fell into great fear and returned to his palace, and went to sleep on his couch. Then a hand- 
maiden brought him his food, but she could not wake him, She returned and told the Rani, 
who went herself to the Raja, but she could not make him sit up or speak. Then the Rani pro- 
claimed in the city that whoever could make the Rajé speak should receive half the king- 
dom, Many people came and tried to wake him, but no one succeeded, Then a shepherd woman 
(gadérin) came to the Rani and said to her, “My husband is grazing his sheep in the jungle; if 
he be sent for he can wake the Raja.” The Rani sent her soldiers to bring the Gadariya. 
He said: ‘If one of the king’s clerks (musaddt) comes and makes a list of my sheep, and the 
King’s soldiers graze them for me, I will come.” The Rani ordered this to be done. So the 





* Della Vita | di Monsignor | Gio: Maria Percoto | della congregazione di S. Paolo | Missionario ne” Regni | di 
Avaedi Pegu’ | vicario apostolico e vescovo Massulense. | libri tre 1 scritti dal padre 1 D. Michelangelo Griffini | 
della medesima congregazione | e | dedicati agl’ illustriss sigg. | deputali della citta’ di Udine. | per li Fratelli Gallici 
alla Fontana | con licenza de’ superiori. The copy I have seen belongs to Bishop Bigandet, kindly lent me by him, 
Tt has a seal onthe title page:—Missio Barmana * India * oe * Oblator B. M. V. * On the title page also is 


the very interesting note written in caps:—D. D. JO. BALMAH O. B.M.V. 1 EPISC. PrOLEMAID. | VICAR, 
APOSTOL. | AVAE ET PEGV 1 CL. REGVL. S. PAVLI AP.! PROVING. TAVRINENS. 1 DD. DD.1 A. 
MDCCCLIII. The date of the work is gathered from the colophon and other places. It contains pp. X. and 221, 
octavo. The colophon is worth reproduction here :—Noi Riformatori della studio di Padova. A vendo veduto per la 
Fede di Rivisione, ed approvazione del P. F. Gio: Tommaso Mascheroni, Inquisitor General del Santo Offizo di 
Venezia nel Libro intitolato Della Vita di Monsignor Gro: Maria Percoto, cic. M.S. non vi esser cosa alcuna contro 
a Santa Fede Cattolica, e parimenti per Attestato del Segretario Nostro, niente contro Principi, e buoni costumi, 
concediamo licenza alli Fratelli Gallict Stampatori di Udine, che possi essere stampato, osservando gli ordini in materia 
di Stampe, e presentando le solite Copie alle Pubbliche Librerie di Venezia, e di Padova. Dat li 24, Agosto 1781. 
(Andrea Querini Rif, (Alvise Vallaresso Rif. (Girolamo Ascanio Giustintan K. Rif. Registrato in libro a carte 17.4 
N. 189. Davide Marchesini Seg. 
1 A folktale told by Hiralal, village accountant of Ramgarh, Mirzipur District, and literally translated. 
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Gadariya came and sat by the Raja and after some time he woke. Then the Gadariya asked 
him what he had seen, which caused him to sleep in this way, The Raja got up and took the 
GadariyA with him to the jungle. They reached the same river where the fig tree stood. 
Then the Raja told the Gadariyé what he had seen, Vhe Gadariyé asked what he wished. 
The Rij& replied that he wished to see this woman. The Gadariy4 asked if he knew from 
where she had come and where she had gone. The Raja replied that he did not know. The 
Gadariy 4 answered — “As she threw the ruby (/d/) into the water, she lives in Lalpur ; from 
her showing you the upper bone (asthi} of her chest, it appears that her name is the Bone 
Queen (Asthrdni), and as she showed you her teeth, she must be the daughter of the 
Tooth King (Dantrdjd).” So they both went off in the direction of Lalpur, They asked every 
one where Lilpur was, but could get no trace to it, At last, when it was very late, they came to 
a village, where they saw a man ploughing with a pair of oxen, one very large and the other 
very small. The Gadariyd said to him, “If you could not buy an ox to match the larger 
of the pair, why don’t you sell the large ox and buy another small one and save a few 
rupees?” The ploughman answered, ‘“‘ How can I buy orsell?” The Gadariyd said to the 
Raja, ‘“‘I know that there is something curious about this ploughman’s wife. Let us stay 
with him for the night and I will afterwards explain it to you.”’ So they arranged to stay 
with him for the night and went on ahead to his house. The ploughman’s wife said, 
‘“ There is no room here for you, but you can sit a short distance off.” When the ploughman 
came back from the field and heard what had happened, he made his wife give them a 
place to stay, and asked them if they would eat anything. They refused, and after some time 
the Raja fell asleep in the ploughman’s hut. 


The Gadariyé remained awake. At midnight a lover of the woman came and went inside. 
As dawn came he said to her, ‘“‘ Give me some place to stay, as I cannot go away now.” So she 
told him to go into the large mud granary (kuthld) inside the house, and plastered up the 
opening with clay. Inthe morning the Raja and the Gadariyé wanted to go on, but the 
ploughman would not let them go till they had eaten. Then the Gadariyi said to the plough- 
man, “There is something in your granary which does not grow in our country. Let us take it 
and we will convey it to our land and grow it there.’ The ploughman agreed to let them have 
it, but his wife objected. The Raja said, ‘‘ Why do you object to give us such a trifle?” Then 


they opened the granary and the man appeared, whom, having made over to the ploughman, 
the Raja and the Gadariyd went their way. 


As they went on they came to a garden which was in charge of a gardener woman (mdlin) 
and there they halted. She used to supply the Rani of that land with flowers. The Gadariyd, 
knowing that it was the Rani, who had come in the boat, sent a message to her by the Malin 
that the traveller, whom she had met near the fig tree, had arrived. The Rani put some gold coins 
(ashraft) in a tray, and covering them with rice secretly, gave it to the Malin, and, as if to show 
her displeasure with her, marked her five times on each cheek with black, and told her to give 
the tray to the traveller and dismiss him from her house. If she failed to do so she would have 
her children forced to work at stoking the furnace of the grain parcher. The Gadariyé, when he 
heard the account of the Malin’s interview with the Rani, said: “ There are still ten days of the 
dark-fortnight remaining. When the light-nights come you will obtain an interview.” When 
that time elapsed he again sent the Malin to inform the Rani that the traveller still awaited 
her pleasure. The Rani again appeared displeased, and gave the MAlin, as before, a tray 
filled with gold coins for the traveller, and, marking each of her cheeks with five lines of white 
dismissed her. Then the Milin came back, and striking the Raja with a house broom (barknt) 
ordered him and his companion to leave her house. After five days the Gadariya again seat 
the Malin to the Rani to announce that the traveller was still waiting. The Rani again 
appeared displeased and pushed the old woman out of the wicket of her palace. But the 


Gadariyé consoled her and enquired what had happened. Then he told the Raja, “The Rani 
means that it is by this wicket you are to go and visit her,”? 
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When night fell the Raja went to the wicket. When he arrived there he found a silken 
string hanging from the roof of the palace. The Gadariyié said: “ Ascend by this cord and 
visit the Raut.” 

He went up, found the Rani there, and sat down beside her; but through modesty he 
chanced to sit by the end of her couch, and the Rint, believing him to be a fool, gave him some 
pan and dismissed him. Qn his return he told the GadariyA what had happened, and he replied : 
** Well, as you did not obey my orders, you will not see her again.” 


Then the Gadariya purchased a small tent and he and the Raja got themselves up as 
ascetics (sédht) and stayed outside the town. He told the Raja to personate an image of Siva, 
and if anyone came to sit motionless and silent. He himself took a rice pounder (miisai) and 
went about the city saying, “I have worshipped Mihadéva for 12 years and in answer to my 
austerities he has appeared on earth.” All the people came to worship the deity. Finally the 
Raja of the land and his daughter the Rani came to worship. The GadariyA stopped him out- 
side and said: “If you want to do worship, you must dismount and enter on foot.” So he 
worshipped, and after him the Rint,—she who had gone in the boat,—came to worship. The 
Gadariyé made her too come in on foot. As she came in the Raja, suspecting who she was, 
opened his eyes. The Gadariya said, ‘“‘ All my trouble is wasted.” Thus the Rani was alarmed at 
seeing that the god had come to life, and went and told her father, the old Raja, who came and 
offered the Gadariyé a handsome reward to take the deity out of his land, lest he shonld incur 
his curse. Finally the Gadariya obtained a karor of rupees from the old Raja. When he got 
the money he and the young Raja left the place. 


They went on to a neighbouring city, and then the Gadariyaé sentfor a goldsmith (swné7) and 
had a quantity of splendid jewellery made. Then he dressed the young Raja in women’s attire and 
adorned him with the jewellery, and promised to bring him back to the old Raja’s city and again 
iniroduce him to the young Rani, but that he was not to come until the Rani gave him leave. 
The Gadariya then purchased a fine horse and a litter (pdélkt). He mounted the horse himself, 
and took the young Raji in women’s dress in the litter. When the old Raja heard that this 
equipage was approaching he went out to meet them and escorted them to his palace. The 
Gadariya said to the old Raja: “Iam a Raja myself and this lady is the wife of my younger 
brother who has gone on his travels. Jam going to search for him: meanwhile I request that 
you will allow this lady, my sister-in-law, to stay in the female apartments.” The Raja said, 
‘‘T agree. She can remain with my daughter.” So the young Rija went into the female 
apartments, and the Gadariya went away on pretence of searching for his missing brother. 


Then the young Raji in women’s attire stayed with the Rani. Some time after, one of the 
handmaidens suspected that he was a man in disguise and told the Rani’s brother. So he went 
to the Rant and said, “I must see the person that is with you, as I suspect he is a man, not a 
woman.’ The Ranisaid, “If you see her it must be in private, and you can come after four 
days and investigate the matter.” When he had gone away the Rini said to the young Raja, 
‘‘ There is an inner room in the palace and in itis a well. Stand inside with a drawn sword, 
and when my brother comes in cut off his head.” So onthe day her brother was expected 
she shut up the RAja in the inner room, and told her brother to go in and make his 
inquiries, As he came in the Raja cut off his head and fung his body into the well. Then the 
Rani advised him to go back to the Gadariya and let him out by the secret wicket of the palace. 


The Rint then raised an outcry and said that her brother had eloped with the lady who 
was in her private apartments. Hearing this news her father, the old Raja, was much distressed 
in mind: and the Gadariya dressed the young RAji in his own clothes and sent him back to 
the palace with instructions to demand the return of his wife, to listen to no excuses, and only 
to withdraw his claim when the old Raji agreed to marry him to his daughter. This all hap- 
pened asthe Gadariya instructed him. The old king was deeply ashamed that his son had eloped 
with the lady. So he was obliged tu assent to the Gadariyé’s terms. So in the end the Raja 
married the Rani and they lived happily ever after — and the Gadariyé was suitably rewarded. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 


The note under the above heading, ante, Vol. 
XX. p. 94, is interesting as drawing attention to 
the use of Sanskrit words in the far Hast, and 
it must be admitted that all the Burmese words 
mentioned in it are clearly derived direct from 
Sanskritand not through Pali. At the same time 
I can searcely agree with the learned author in 
considering that any of such words relate to 
social life. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
they relate almost entirely to the ideas of 
philosophy, of theology, and of astrology, 
which are precisely the subjects in which Sanskrit 
words have made most headway in the Non-Aryan 
languages of Southern India. Most of the latter 
class of languages in the Far Hast, (Chinese form- 
ing a noteworthy exception), would indeed seem 
to be deficient in the more abstract terms 
which they have consequently borrowed from the 
Sanskrit. Inthe case of Burma, where partial 
civilisation was introduced by the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from India, itis natural to find a con- 
siderable number of the more abstract terms 
derived from the Pali, and such words are, as a 
general rule, transliterated according to the old 
system of Burmese vowel-sounds, thus showing 
that they were introduced at a period not long 
subsequent to that when the language was reduced 
to writing. It seems, however, pretty certain that 
from very ancient times indeed the kings of 
Burma kept Brahman astrologers at their 
court for the purpose of making forecasts, 
fixing dates, and what not. Now the Brahmans 
have unquestionably always used Saiskrit 
works in performing their duties, — indeed 
they would most certainly eschew any Pali books 
on astrology and cosmogony, even if such existed. 
It is natural also that they should interlard their 
reports and speeches as much as possible with 
Sanskrit words, (the more high-sounding the bet- 
ter,) for the purpose of adding weight and abstruse- 
ness to their rigmaroles, and a certain propor- 
tion of such words would thus come to be adopted 
by the Court, and thence by the more cultivated 
classes. Further, the courtiers would gladly 
adopt from the Bréhmans any grand Sanskrit 
titles which might please the king’s ear, and thus 
in both these ways a certain number of Sanskrit 
words would creep into the language, though 
owing to the circumstances of their introduction 
probably not into common use. A further source 
for the supply of Sanskrit words would be trans- 

Jations from books in that language, which 


have undoubtedly from time to time beex 
made in Burma. 


It is natural therefore that there should be a 
certain number of Sanskrit words in Burmese 
relating to philosophical pseudo-scientific and 
courtly expressions, but we should certainly be 
surprised to find any such terms in common use, 
evenat thisepoch. Thelist of words given by Mr, 
Taw Sein-Ko searcely supports Dr. Trenckner’s 
theory of an early Pili form, and so far as 
internal evidence goes they would seem to have 
been borrowed at a comparatively late epoch in 
one of the ways above mentioned. 


To illustrate this position we will discuss seria- 
tim the twenty-one words adduced. 


The first of these is adhvan 3t44, which is 
principally used in Sanskrit as an astrological 
term, signifying the ‘orbit’ or ‘way’ of the 
heavenly bodies, from which the meaning in 
Burmese of ‘length, duration’ is obviously a 
derivation. The word is, however, an extremely 
rare one, and its meaning would probably not be 
understood by nine educated Burmans out of ten. 
The use of the short tone in this, a word of 
Sanskrit origin, is noteworthy. 


The form which the word amrita (37) has 
assumed in Burmese is a decidedly anumalous 
one, though it is more than doubtful whether the 
penultimate vowel in the Burmese form of it 
had formerly the value (6) attributed to it by Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko, who, it may be remarked, gives no 
reasons for adopting this spelling. The final 
letter also is given as and not tin! Dr. Judson's 
dictionary, no alteration, moreover, having been 
made im this spelling by the late “Spelling Re- 
form Committee” of which Mr. Taw Scin-Ko 
himself was a member. This being so, the Burmese 
word would be transliterated amraik, adopting 
the modern pronunciation of the penultimate 
vowel. That the letter had always the az sound 
is almost certainly not the case, though it does 
not by any means follow that it was always pro- 
nounced 6, as it still is when final. But from 
this very fact of the change of the vowel sound it 
ean be shown that the word amrita was adopted 
into the Burmese language at a comparatively 
late period, long after it was first reduced to 
writing by the Buddhist missionaries. For it 


‘may be taken as granted that this vowel belonged 


originally to the u ‘varga’ (so to speak} and not 
to the 2 one, and it seems ineredible that a 
Burman im trying to pronounce the vowel sound 
in amrita should render it by uw, 6, &c. On the 


ES CSOT A NOS RCI SES A RN PC SEACH TRONS SC Nc a 
1 [The t, ante, Vol. EXT. p, 95, is a misprint for & : see also my note on an analogous spelling, ante, Vol. XXL, p. 193.]—Ep. 
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other hand, the vocalic rz of the Sanskrit would 
be naturally rendered first by ri in Burmese, 
(the » being still extant,) after which the streng- 
thening or vriddhi on the elision of a final a, of 
the vowel 2 to ai, (the modern sound of the vowel) 
though somewhat anomalous in Burmese is a 
perfectly legitimate example of the compensation 
for the loss of a vowel common in many langu- 
ages. The late date of the introduction of this 
word into Burmese is also borne out by the final 
letter & which shews that the modern practice of 
confusing the sounds of final k and ¢ was already 
in existence. The application of the epithet 
amraik (umrita) to the Buddhist nirvdna is 
obviously modern and ueeds no discussion 
here. 


According to the corrected spelling, the Sanskrit 
abhishéka (SfATR) is represented in Burmese 
by bhisik, (not bhissik,) which word is if anything 
rather nearer to the Pali than the Sanskrit. This 
is, however, a matter of small importance, as this 
word was very probably indeed introduced by the 
Brahmans with the king of Burma. It may be 
added that the fact of the penultimate vowel in 
the Burmese form being 7 and not 2 is a proof of 
its late introduction (see amrita). 


With regard to chakra, YH (transliterated by 
chakrdé in accordance with the Burmese tendency 
to throw the accent on the second syllable), this 
word originally meanf the disc of Vishnu and has 
since come to mean any supernatural weapon. The 
Burmese use it particularly to denote the weapon 
of Sakra (see below), but a far commoner word 
is chak, which is obviously derived from the Pali 
chakka. We have .therefore in Burmese two 
forms ef the original root, one of which is very 
commonly used, and has formed compounds with 
several indigenous words, whilst the other is com- 
paratively rare and is used principally in the 
language of flattery and in the more ‘ high-falutin’ 
books. Under these cireymstances the inference 
is irresistible that the former or Pali word was 
that originally used, and that the Sanskrit word 
has been introduced subsequently by some courtly 
scholar. 


Chakravala, TRAITS meant originally in Sans- 
krit the range of mountains supposed fo encirele 
the world, but in Burmese it means generally the 
world itseif. The received cosmogony in Burma 
with its central Mrangg-mér?, (Méru) mountain, 


2[{t would be interesting to know how the author 
would account for mir = Méru.}—Hp. 

8 Mr, Taw Sein Ko is doubtless right in deriving this 
word from kalpa, but at the same time the words alldpa- 

Llapa quoted by him are always pronounced, in Arakan 


dc. &c., is so obviously of Brahmanical origin 
that little importance could in any case be attached 
to this word. It seems very probable that the 
Burmese have derived their cosmogony from the 
Brahman astrologers at the Court. 


The same observations apply to chakravati, 
‘universal ruler,’ as to chakra, the word having 
probably come into use through the courtiers at 
the king’s court, (and who are more cunning 
flatterers than the Brahmans ?). The last syllable 
we would derive direct from the Sanskrit nomi- 
native varié, the Burmese phonological ideas 
coinciding very much with those of the old 
speakers of Pali. 

Chanhkram ASA. This seems to be rather a 
doubtful Sanskrit word, — at any rate it is not 
given in Monier Williams’ Dictionary. There 
may possibly be such a word with the meaning 
“promenade ” derived like chankramd from kram, 
but, sv far as we can see at present, authority is 
wanting, and such being the case it is unnecessary 
here to discuss further this word. 


The Sanskrit dravya #*4, meaning ‘stuff’ or 
‘wealth,’ (and generally used in Southern India 
with the latter signification) becomes drap in 
Burmese spelling, but is there used solely in philo- 
sophical works to signify ‘substance’ or ‘ matter,’ 
and has never come into common usage. Tt is 
evidently a purely scientific term probably in- 
troduced by some translator of a Sanskrit work on 
philosophy. As regards the word for planet 
(groh) we need only say that if any word was 
likely to be introduced by the Brahman astrologers 
it would be this. 


The Sanskrit kalpa, HF, and the Pali kappa 
have both derivatives in Burmese, namely kambhiis 
and kap, but as precisely the same observations 
apply to these as to chakré and chak it is un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 


Mrigasiras FIT and Pushya Sa, are 
merely the names of two lunar nakshatrus and 
it is therefore natural to find the Burmese 
equivalents derived from Sanskrit and not 
from Pali. 

Parisat, (asitis now spelt,—not parisad) is 
defined in Judson’s Dictionary as a ‘religious 
assembly,’ but it is also used for an assembly in 
general. The original Sanskrit word means 
rather a ‘ council,’ as in a Court, or an assembly 
of ministers, and it is not a violent assuinption to 


at least, as spelt, and not’as anldpa-sanldpa. The change 
of finall to n is however not unknown in the Tibeto- 
Burman family, cf. Lushai 141, and Southern Chin lan, 
“a, chief.’ 
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suppose that it was so first used by the Brahmans 
in the king’s court, the use of the word becoming 
afterwards more generally extended. 


As with chakra and kalpa, so has the Sanskrit 
prakriti THA (not prakati) two derivatives in 
Burmese one direct from Sanskrit and the other 
(pakati,) from P4li, and as with those words the 
latter is the more commonly used. 


The Sanskrit prasada ATaTS (Burm. prdsdd), 
means ‘a palace,’ and although the word has now 
come to mean a pointed turret, wherever placed, 
it seems probable that it first meant the king’s 
palace, as consisting originally mainly of this 
kind of building, and has thence come to mean 
generally this peculiar architectural ornament. 
The latter would seem to have been introduced 
from China at a comparatively late period, and it 
is unlikely that the early Buddhist monks (com- 
ing as they did from India), adorned their monas- 
teries with them, as is the custom now-a-days.* 


The fact of pritta (from the Sanskrit préta), 
being spelt with an 7 instead of an é is fairly con- 
clusive that this word was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period when the modern pronuncia- 
tion of penultimate 7 as é had become established. 
This word has not the meaning assigned to it in 
Sanskrit and it is met with principally in books. 


The PAh form isi of the word rishi %fT 
is found in Burmese (at least according to 
Dr. Judson), as well as in Talaing, but rasé or 
yapé ( for rishi) is undoubtedly more generally met 
with, Practically in Burmese it is however more 
used as a title of respect than otherwise, and 
looking to the fact of the Paliterm being gene- 
rally used by the Talaings it would seem probable 
that the Sanskrit word has with the Burmans 
superseded the Pah one, owing to its keing more 
‘high-falutin’ and therefore more likely to please 
the monk addressed. 


The term samudaraé for ‘sea’ has in Burmese 
never in the slightest waf supplanted the yerna- 
cular panglay (pinlé) and it is used almost entirely 
for purposes of metaphor. It was therefore pro- 
bably introduced at a late period by some philoso- 
phical writer. 


The next word, Sériputtar&, is the only one 
which I think in any way supports Mr. Taw Sein- 
Ko’s case, and it is undoubtedly remarkable as 
noted by him that the chief disciple of Gauta- 
ma Buddha should be known in Burma by his 
Sanskrit appellation. 


SS a ee ater inn pe 


« (The ancient remains in the Talaing Country do not 
pear out this idea.]|—Ep. 


5 The popular etymology of this word would seem to be 
responsible for this alternative spelling. Many cases of 
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It is however possible that this name may have 
become popularised through a Burmese translation 
of some Sanskrit Buddhistic work, in which this 
disciple formed a prominent figure; but the 
matter requires further investigation. 


Sattava has the meaning in Burmese only of 


a ‘rational being,’ though in Sanskrit besides 


the common meaning of ‘goodness’ it denotes 
bemgs in general, and not merely rational ones. 
It seems probable that the Sanskrit form of this 
word (which is mainly used in philosophical 
works), was adopted in Burmese, because in that 
language the Pali root satta would have been 
identical with satta “seven,” and might have led 
to confusion. 


Last on the list given by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko is 
Sikra,® (whose name is however more correctly 
spelt by Dr. Judson as Sakra,) and who is styled 
by him the “* Recording Angel of Buddhism.” 
In giving this personage the latter title however 
the learned writer must surely have allowed this 
religious zeal to overstep his discretion, as a very 
little inquiry would have shown him that the 
popular Burmese “Thaji” is simply our old 
friend Indra (Sakra) somewhat altered to suit 
Burmese (not Buddhist) ideas. In spite of their 
Buddhistice professions no people are less atheists 
than the Burmese, and in addition to the old nat 
or spirit worship (common to all races of the 
Tibeto-Burman stock), they have adopted as a 
superior kind of spirits many of the Hindu 
gods. Indra (Sakra) is naturally the chief of 
these, and has from one cause or another come to 
occupy a very conspicuous place in Burmese 
ideas. Now however much the Buddhists in 
India may have found it expedient to adopt the 
Hindu cosmogony it is very unlikely that the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Burma, finding 
themselves amongst a Mongoloid race of spirit- 
worshippers would have dragged any Hindu gods 
into their religious system ; and the absence there- 
fore of a Pali synonym is easily a explained. It 
is true that im several of the Zdts, the Sakré- 
mang (Thajé-min) is brought in as a kind of Deus 
ex machind, but no argument can be drawn from 
this until the date and place of origin of these 
stories is more definitely ascertained. (The fact 
of Sakré (Indra), being made to figure favourably 
in Buddhist stories would seem to imply that this 
god was very popular amongst the Hindus con- 
verted by Buddhism, and hence it was con. 
sidered expedient to incorporate him into the 
Buddhist system), So warped have the modern 





wrong spelling in English can be shown to be due to thig 
cause, 

6 The word déva is commonly understood to mean a 
spirit or fairy by the Burmese. 
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ideas of gakra become that it is even supposed 
that there is a whole class of spirits of that name 
of whom Sakra-mang (Indra) is chief, but never 
until now we fancy has that worthy figured as 
the Buddhist Recording Angel. Truly, mutato 
nomine de te fabulae narrantur. 


In connection with Sakrd it may be noted the 
well-known Burmese sankran is obviously 
derived from the Sanskrit Sankrdnti’, meaning 
the passage of the sun from one sign to another. 
it may be predicated with equal certainly that both 
words were introduced by the Brahmans§® at the 
king’s court. 

BERNARD Hovgaron, C. 8. 





A NOTE ON THE NAME SHWE-DAGON. 

The name Shwé-Dagén has always been a 
stumbling-block to antiquaries. It is now 
spelt Takun and pronounced Dagén. But 
in the last and earlier centuries it was evidently 
also pronounced Digéon, for Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Dagén, quotes Pinto, 1546, to this 
effect, and the word is always Digon in Flouest’s 
account of his travels in 1786.1 Jt is always 
Digon (except once: “‘ Digone capitale del Pegi,” 
p. 149) in Quirini’s Vita di Monsignor G. M. 
Percoto, 1781: and itis Digonina map by An- 
tonio Zultae e figli, Venezia, 1785. 


Yule further quotes Gasparo, Balbi, 1585, for 
Dogon, and Fitch, 1587, for Dogonne. Dogon 
also occurs in eight of Van der Aa’s maps in my 
possession dated 1720: and Dougon in French 
maps, dated 1705, 1710, 1720 and 1764. The 
modern pronunciation of the word was used 
in 1755, for Yule quotes the Oriental Repertory 
both for Dagon and Dagoon. Symes, Hmbassy 
to Ava, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) has Dagon. Crawfurd, 
1829, Embassy to Ava (pp. 346, 347) calls it 
Dagong. There is further a curious word 
Tocdegon in one of Mortier’s maps, 1740. 


In the P63i8 daung Inscription, 1774 A.D., the 
shrine is called, in Pali, Digumpachéti, so that 
the Burmese Dagén (=Digén) = the Pali Digumpa, 
The form Digén would be a legitimate equivalent 
jn the vernacular for Digumpa. Pace Forchham- 
mer, Notes on the Harly Hist. and Geog. of British 
Burma, No. 1, the name of Rangoon, or more 
correctly of the town round the Shwé-Dagon 
- Pagoda, then newly restored and enlarged, in the 





7 [But see my note Vol. XXI.p. 193 ante, on this word. ] 
—kEp. 

$ It is curious to note how in some parts of the Zdts the 
Brahman is made to play the part of the modern ‘ villain,’ 
whilst at the same time he is always resorted to for pur- 
poses of divination and state-craft. 

1 f’aung Pao, Vol. I, Les Frangais en Birmanie au 
XVIIle Siéele, passim. 


Kalyaui Inscriptions, (1476 A.D.) is Tigumpana- 
gara, and not Trikumbha’, or Tikumbha’, as 
he says, following the modern (false ?) Palicism 
of the Burmese literati, who always write Tikum- 
bha and Tikumbhachéti. Whether Digén or 
Dagén is a Burmese derivative from a Pali form 
Tigumpa or Digumpa, or whether the latter are 
false Palicisms for the Burmese word is not yet 
certain: but the presumption would be in favour 
of the latter hypothesis. We then have to fall 
back on Digén or Dagén as an indigenous or 
borrowed word. 

Now the modern Anglo-Indian word dagoba, 
formerly also dhagope, dagop and dhagob, is 
no doubt derived ultimately from the P4li 
(and? Prakritic) dhatugabbha = Skr. dhatu- 
garbha, which in modern Sinhalese is digaba. 
It means a receptacle for Buddhist relics, but, 
literally, an inner chamber for deposits (aduror, 
cella). Yule says that to derive dagén from 
the same source as dagoba is mere guess-work. 
There is, however, more in favour of this deri- 
vation than of any other yet produced, so far 
as I know. Thus, we have ddgaba, Sinhalese, 
admittedly from dhdtugabbha, and as far back as 
the 16th century we have a persistent word 
tigumpa or digumpa (= dagén, digén) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a clear derivation 
is made out, it is, therefore, not unsafe to say 
that dagén represents some mediaeval Indian 
current form of dhdtugabbha. This view is sup- 
ported by a word gompa, used in the Himalayas 
about Sikkim for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 
prima facie like the remains of some such words 
as gabbha, the latter half of the compound 
adhdiugabbha. 

The derivation of Dagén from a Talaing 
word Takkun, and the legend’ attached there- 
to, may be safely discarded as folk-etymology, 
and the derivation from tikumbha or trikum- 
bha is even more open to the charge of 
guess-work, though accepted by Yule, who 
follows Forchhammer blindly, as final. For, in 
the first place, either form is a doubtful reading 
from the Kalyani Inscriptions; in the next place 
neither Trikumbha-nagara’ in Sanskrit nor 
Tikumbha-nagara in Pali would mean ‘Three’ 
hill City, as Forchhammer, loc. cit., says, kumbha 
being in no sense a ‘hill,’ which is kita; and in 
the third place, there are not (pace Forchhammer) 

2 Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Dagon. British Burma 
Gazetteer, s.v. Shwédagdn. 

3 The form Tikum[bha]nagara is comparable with 
Kélasa[bha]|pabbatachétiya in the Kalydni Inscriptions, 
where bha has been clearly interpolated. I understand 
that there are other instances of such insertions of bha in 
the ‘‘ Pali’’ writings of the Talaings. 
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three hills on the site of the Shwé-Dagién Pagoda 
at Rangoon. 


There is another Shwé-Dagén at Martaban, 
now said to be so-called because it was founded 
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at the same time as the great Shwé-Dagén at 
Rangoon, but it is quite possible that it was really 
so named because it also was a ‘golden dagoba.’ 


R. C., TEMPLE. 





NOTES AND QUERIKS. 


RATAN ASINGHA—SHW EBO—MOUTSHOBO— 
KONGBAUNG. 

The Burmese are so fond of P&li designa- 
tions for placesin their epigraphic, official and 
historical documents, that it will be neces- 
sary, aS these are further studied, to prepare 
a “classical map’? of Burma. This I hope to 
do before very long. 


The name above given, Ratanasingha, or as 
the Burmese pronounce it Yedanabénga, is 
typical of these classical and semi-classical 
names, of which many are quite modern inven- 
tions. The second part if it is not sangha, as 
Gray in his Alompra Dynasty supposes, but 


single, 


There are three Burmese words, all having the 
same phonetic value, viz., bérgd, which are written 
respectively singa, sink‘a, and sing‘a. Singa* is 
a kind of gold used in ornaments. Sink‘a is said 
to mean ‘the Capital,’ Siig‘d is said Lo mean ‘a 
meeting point, a place where four cross-roads 
meet.’ The Burmese meaning attached to the 
name Ratanasing‘a is ‘ the meeting point of the 
treasures.’ 

The Pali word for singa is simgi=Skr. éringz 
and Sring?. Siig‘a appears in Pali as singhdtaka, 
and in Skr. as éringdta and Sringdtaka. Sink‘a 
I cannot trace in the classical tongues, though it 
would apparently be a legitimate enough deriva- 
tive from the root common to singa and sing‘a. 
All the three words, and at any rate sixga and 
sing‘a, are traceable to a stem, which in Skr. is 
Sringa, ‘a top or summit.’ 

Ratana is the Paliform of the Skr. ratna, ‘a gift, 
a treasure,’ and appears in the classical name 
for two famous Burmese towns, viz., Yedan4- 
paiya and Yedanabén. Yedanapiya= Ratana- 


1 It is also written with its true Pali form, singi, 
See below in the text. ‘ 

2Qatanathinga in Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 182. 

3 bardwadi, Pali Sardvatl, (©? Skr. Sar&vatt) was a 
division of the old Talaing kingdom of Pegn (Hamsfvati 
in Pali), and is now the Tharawaddy District. 

# (The ish in this word and the ths of Phayre’s form 
of it (see next note) are interesting. The letter pro- 
nounced by the Burmese as 8 is the ch of the Nagari 
Alphabet, and was always represented by the school to 
which Phayre and the writers of his time belonged by 
ts, for some reason I have been unable to ascertain. 
The aspirated form, pronounced by the Bu-mese ass, 
(=chh of Nagari), Phayre and the others wrote tsh and 


ae ry 


pura = Ava, as the English pronounce the well- 
known word, = Awa and Inwa, as Burmese 


pronounce it. Yedandbin = Ratanapunna = 
Mandalay. 
Ratanasingha’ = Shwébé6, the first Capital 


of the Alompra Dynasty and 
Alaungp‘ayé (Alompra) himself, 
Shwébo, as the town is now known, is the 


Moutshobo of Phayre and the old histories, 
documents and maps. 


the home of 


Near Shwéb6 is a famous reservoir, known as 
Kéngbaung, and hence to the Burmese the two 
names have become synonymous. They so ap- 
pear in the title of the eighth king of the Alom- 
pra Dynasty, 1887-1846 A. D., who is known to us 
as Darawadi (Tharawaddy), his title as prince, but 
to the Burmese as Shwébé or Kéngbaung, his 
title as king. 

R. C. Tempiy. 

Moutsh6b6* represents the Burmese word 
Méks6b6 (spelt Mus‘6p‘d8), the old name for 
Shwéb6. It means the cooking-place (p'é3) of 
the hunter (mus‘69, pronounced mdksd). ae 


There is a curious legend attached to this name. 
When the Talaings im 1751 A. D. turned out the 
Burmese (Taung-ngh) Dynasty of Ava there was 
current a prophecy that one of the p‘ds {an 
apparent pun on the word bd,° spelt bél, = Pali, 
bala, a leader) would restore the Burmese line. At 
that tithe there were three towns having the suftix 
p‘ (b6) to their names, viz.. Méks6bd. Okp‘d now 
a deserted town in the Mandalay District, and a 
third, whose full name and site are now forgotten, 
in the Magwé District. The duty of turning out 
the Talaings fell four years later to Mékséni, 
under the leadership of Alaungp‘ay4. 


Taw Sern Ko. 





often also ths, This last arose from assimilation to the 
other aspirates they eiployed, such as hk, hy, ht, hd, 
&c., in place of the usual kh, gh, th, dh, &e. This latter 
habit arose from the pronunciation of the Nagaris by 
the Burmese both as b and %, which these writers repre- 
sented by th, as in English. Hence tsh really = 9° and 
Moutshobo = Mous‘obo. The pronounciation of mou in 
the above word is gauged by Phayre’s writing it wx, 
Moutshobo and Muthsobo are in fact nothing bunt at. 
tempts to transliterate the characters represented hy 
Mus‘obo.—Ep.] 

5 [Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 150, explains “* Muth- 
s0b6é”’ ag the home of the hunter-captain, #. é,, MOL sé, 
hunter, b4(1), leader, —ED.] 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYAN] INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETIY. 
1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


N arrivalat Kusimanagara, Uttarajivamahatheraembarked in a ship, accompanied by many 

other priests and by a sdmanéra, whose age was fully 20 years. Who was this sémanéra P 

Why was he called Chhapatasamanéra? His parents were natives of Kusimarattha, while he 

himself was a pupil of Uttaraéjivamahathéra. He was called Chhapatasdmanéra, because his 
parents were natives of a village called Chhapata, in Kusimarattha, 


Uttarajivamahithéra embarked in a ship and set out for Lankddipa. On his arrival there, 
the mahdthéras, residing in Lankadipa, came together in a body and accorded him a meet 
reception, As they were well disposed towards him they said: “We are the spiritual successors 
of Mahd4mahindathéra, who established the Religion in Lankidipa, while you and the other 
priests in your company are the spiritual successors of the two mahdthéras, called Séna and 
Uttara, who established the Religion in Suvannabhimi. Let usall, therefore, perform together 
the ceremonies incumbent upon the Order.’ Having spoken thus, they performed the 
upusampadd ordination on Chhapata, the twenty-year old sdmanéra. 


After this, Uhttarajivamahathéra, having accomplished the object of his visit, namely, the 
worshipping, &c., at the shrines in Lankadipa, made preparations to return to Pugdma. 


Then the priest Chhapata thought thus: “If I were to return home with Uttardjitvamaha- 
théra, owing to the impediments caused by my relatives, I should not be able to enjoy that 
peace and quiet, which are conducive to the study of the Tipitaka together with its com- 
mentaries. It is, perhaps, advisable, therefore, that I should, with the permission of the 
mahdthéra, remain in Lanikidipa, and return home only after I have mastered the Tipitaka 
together with its commentaries.” Accordingly, Chhapata asked permission from Uttarajiva- 
mahithéra and remained behind in Lahkadipa. 


Uttarajivamahathéra, accompanied by his large company of priests, embarked in a ship, 


and returned to Kusimanagara. Thence he proceeded to Pugéma, and took up his 
residence there. 


Meanwhile, the priest, Chhapata, by dint of hard study, had acquired a knowledge of the 
Tipitaka together with its commentaries; and, as he had completed his tenth year in orders, he 
acquired the designation of théra. Being now desirous of returning to Pugdma, he reflected 
thus: ‘If I were to return home alone, and if, in the event of the death of Uttarajivamaha- 
théra, I did not wish to associate with the priests of Pugdma in the performance of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, how could I, in the absence of a pafichavaggagana, perform such functions 


separately? It is, perhaps, proper, therefore, that I should return home in the company ot 
four other priests, who are well-versed in the Tipit aka.” 


After reflecting thus, he appointed Sivalithéra, a native of Tamalitthi, Tamalinda- 
théra, the son of the Raj& of Kambéja, Anandathéra, a native of Kifichipura, and 
.Rabulathéra, a native of Lankadipa, to accompany him, and, embarking in a ship, returned 
to his native country. These five mahdthéras were well-versed in the Tipitaka, and were 
learned and able; and, among them, Rahulathéra was the ablest and the most learned. 


On the arrival of these five mahathéras at Kusimanagara, the time for journeying on 
to Pugdma was unseasonable, because of the approaching vassa, and they, accordingly, observed 
their vassa at Kusimanagara. The site and walls of the monastery, where they spent the vassa, 
may be seen to this day, on the south side of Kusimanagara. At the conclusion of the 





13 Tamalitthi is probably Tamluk in Bengal; Kamboja is either Cambodia or the Shan States, and Kifichipura 
is probably Conjeveram in Madras. 
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observance of the vassa, Chhapatamahathéra celebrated the pavdrand, and set out for Pugama, 
accompanied by the four ¢héras. 





Meanwhile, a few days before the arrival of Chhapatamahathera, Uttardjivamahithéra had 
died, 

On reaching Pugdima, Chhapatathéra heard that his own teacher, Uttardjivamahathéra, was 
dead, and repaired to his tomb and performed such acts as that of making obeisance and asking 
the forgiveness of the deceased. He then took counsel with the four théras, addressing them 
thus: “As the mahdthéras of Lankddipa associated with our teacher, the venerable Uttarajiva- 
rahathéra, in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, it is proper that we should now 
perform such functions after associating ourselves with the priests of Pugama, who are 
. the spiritual successors of Sdénathéra and Uttarathéra. However, our teacher, Uttaraji- 
vamahathéra, who was a native of Ramafinadésa, was formerly the sole Head of the 
Church: but now, the priests of Marammadésa!4 have become Lords of the Church; 
and we are not disposed to associate with them in the performance of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.” Thus, through pride, Chhapatamahathéra declined to associate with the priests 
of Pugiima in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and he performed such functions 
separately. 

It should thus be borne in mind that, in the year 543,15 Sakkar4j, and the124th year 
that had elapsed since the introduction of the Religion to Pugama in Marammadésa 
from Sudhammanagara in Ramafinadésa, the Religion from Lankadipa was established 
in Pugama. ' 

At that time, a king, called Narapatijayastira, was ruling in Pugama. He conceived 
& feeling of great esteem and reverence for the five mahathéras, and, alter having had a 
bridge of boats constructed on the great river Hravati (Irrawaddy), requested them to perform the 
upasampaddé ordination on the many priests who desired to receive it. In consequence of this, 
the mahathérus gradually gained influence and their following grew in numbers. 


One day, the king ordered festivals t6 be held in honour of the occasion of his giving a 
great oifering to the five mahdthéras. On that occasion, Rahulathéra saw a beautiful dancing- 
girl, and the loss of his delight in asceticism became burdensome to him. He longed to be a 
layman, and made preparations to carry ont his object, Chhapatamahathéra and the three other 
nahdthéras repeatedly expounded religious discourses to him, and, in a body, entreated him to 
turn away, from the course he had resolved to take. But the religious discourses expounded 
by the four mahdthéras, by way of admonition, were of no avail in turning his mind. They, 
therefore, said: ‘* Brother, we have expounded to you various religious discourses by way of 
admonition, and yet, we have not been able to turn you away from your object. Such being 
the case, do you forbear to become a layman here, but goto Ramafitadésa, and there embark 
for Malayadipa, where you may carry out your wish.” Being repeatedly urged to adopt this 
course, he went to Ramafhfadésa, and thence by ship to Malayadipa. 


Now, the King of Malayadipa was desirous of learning the Vinaya, and Rabulathéra 
taught him the Khuddasikkhad together with its commentary, and instructed him in the 
meaning of the text of the whole of the Vinuya. The King was pleased with the théra, and 
presented him with an alms-bowl filled with many kinds of gems, RA&hbulathéra accepted the 
gilt, became a layman, and married. 


Subsequently, of these four mahdthéras, Chhapatamahithéra died, and the surviving three 
mahathéras, namely, Sivalimahithéra, Tamalindamahathéra, and Anandamahathéra, continued 
to maintain the Religion in splendour in Pugima. 


One day, the King of Pugima, having conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the 





%* Burma proper, as distinguished from Rémajifiadésa, the land of the Talaings. 
18 This yields the date 1181 A.D. 
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three mahdthéras, presented them with three elephants. The two’ mahdthéras, namely, Sivali- 
mahathéra, and Tamalindamahathéra, liberated their two elephants in a forest. But Ananda- 
théra, saying to himself: “TI shall make a present of my elephant to my relatives living in 
Kiichipura,’’ proceeded to Kusimanagara and shipped it off. The two mahdthéras then said: 
‘Brother, when we received our elephants, we set them free in a forest. Why have you caused 
pain to an animal by making a present of it to your relatives? Your action is improper.” 
Anandathéra replied: “ Why, Reverend Sirs, have you spoken to me in this manner? What! 
Reverend Sirs, has not the Blessed One declared that kindness to one’s relatives is a sacred 
duty?” The two mahdthéras continued : « Ananda, you are indeed headstrong. ‘If, brother, 
you will not accept the advice and admonition from elders like us, do you perform your 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and we shall perform ours in like manner.” Thence- 
forward, the two mahdihéras performed their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and 
Anandathéra performed his likewise. 


In course of time, Tamalindamahithéra, for the benefit of his pupils, who were learned, 
‘wise, and able, said to the laymen, belonging to the ruling and other classes, that came to his 
presence: ‘‘O laymen, the priests are learned, wise, and able; but, because of their not being 
supplied with the ‘four requisites,’ they are unable to devote themselves to the acquisition of 
scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts. Laymen, it is our desire, therefore, 
that these priests should be furnished with the ‘four requisites.’ Should you undertake to do 
this, the priests would certainly be enabled to devote themselves to the acquisition of scriptural 
knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts.” The ¢héra thus procured the ‘ four requisites’ 
by means of vachivinnatti. .Then Sivalimahathéra said to Tamalindathéra: “‘ Brother, the acqnisi- 
tion of ‘requisites,’ by means of vachtviihattr, was censured by the Blessed One; but why, 
brother, have you procured the ‘four requisites’ by means of vachiviniattt ? Your action ig 
improper.” Timalindathéra replied to Sivalimahathéra: “Reverend Sir, the acquisition of 
‘requisites,’ by means of vachivinnatit, was censured by the Blessed One, when such property 
was for oneself; but, Reverend Sir, the ‘four requisites,’ procured by me by means of 
vachivinnattt, were not for myself. I thought that, if my pupils, who are learned, wise, and able, 
obtained the ‘ four requisites,’ and devoted themselves to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, 
and to the observance of the precepts, the interests of the Religion would be promoted; and 
therefore, procured for them the ‘four requisites’ by means of vachiviniatit.” Sivalimabathéra 
again gaid to Timalindathéra: “ Brother Taémalinda, is this your explanation ? Do you perform 
your ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and [I shall perform mine likewise. Brother 
Timalinda, association in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies is agreeable only when 
the parties taking part in the performance are of the same mind and opinions and are amenable 
to the advice and admonition of each other.” Thenceforward, these two mahdthéras performed 
their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 


At that period, there were, in Pugama, four distinct communities of priests, each 
of which formed a separate sect, namely, — (i) the successors of the priests, who 
introduced the Religion from Sudhammanagara; (ii) the disciples of Sivalimahathéra; 
(iii) the disciples of Tamalindamahathéra ; (iv) the disciples of Anandamahathéra. 


Of these communities, that of the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced 
the Religion from Sudhammanagara, was called by the Marammas of Pugama the 
‘Purima’ fraternity, because of their anterior arrival; and the remaining communities, 
whose.members were the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced the Reli- 
gion from 'Sihaladipa, were called the ‘Sihala’ fraternity, and also the ‘ Pacchima’ 
fraternity, because of their later arrival. 


Two of these three mahdthéras, namely, Sivalimahathéra and Tamalindamahathéra, 
passed away according to their deeds after maintaining the Religion in splendour to the end 
of their lives; and Anandathéra, after spending fifty-four rainy seasons in maintaining the 
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Religion in splendour in Pugdma, also passed away according to his deeds in the year 607, 
Sakkar&j.1§ 


Beverse face of the first Stone. 


May the Religion of the Conqueror shine forth in splendour ! 


A sdmanéra, called Sariputta, who was a native of Padippajéyya village,!’ in the pro- 
vince of Dala, went to Pugama and received the upasampad4é ordination at the hands 
of Anandathéra. He studied both the Dhamma and the Vinaya together with their commen- 
taries. Being thus well-versed in the Dhamma and the Vinaya, the fame of the learning, 
wisdom, and ability of the priest, Sdriputta, spread abroad. The King of Pugdma heard about 
his fame, and reflecting :-—“ If the priest, Sariputta, is learned, well-informed, a seeker of know- 
ledge, wise, and able, and, if the members of his body are perfect, I shall do him honour by 
appointing him to be my Preceptor,” sent messengers to institute enquiries. The messengers 
sent by the King, accordingly proceeded to enquire whether the members of the body of the 
priest, Sariputta, were perfect. In the course of their enquiry, they found that one of the big 
toes of the priest was too short, and reported the result of their investigation tothe King. The 
King thinking inwardly: “ The priest is not perfect in allthe members of his body,” presented 
him with a great many offerings, conferred on him the title of Dhammavilasathéra, 


and dismissed him with the injunction: “Do you maintain the Religion in splendour in 
Ramaiinadésa.” 


Dhammavilisathéra proceeded to Ramafifiadésa, and taught the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya to a great many priests in Dalanagara.'®@ The people of Ramafifiadésa called, at the 
time, the fraternity of these priests at Dalanagara, the Sthalapakkhabhikkhusangha, 
and designated as the Ariy4rahantapakkhabhikkhusangha, the fraternity of priests who 


were alréady in the country and were the spiritual successors of Séndmahithéra and 
_ Uttaramahathéra, 


There was a learned mahaithéra, belonging to the Ariy4rahantapakkhabhik- 
khusangha, who lived in a monastery situated near the mouth of ariver, in the Lakkhiyapura, 
provines,’® called the Bakésa, because of its teeming with fish, which served as food for 
paddy-birds. Near the monastery, was a market, and not far from the latter was a settlement. 
where a great number of Kambéja prisoners of war were located, On account of this fact, the 
market was called the Kambéja° Market, and the monastery was called the Kambéjipanavihara, 
because of its vicinity to the Kambéja Market. The mahdthéra, living in the monastery was, 
in like manner, called the Pathama-Kambéjapanaviharathéra. Subsequently, the designation 
Pathama-Kambdéjapanaviharathéra was changed to Kambdéjapanamahaéthéra. 


A pious nobleman, called Sirijayavaddhana, who was living at Dalapura, built a monastery 
near a great lake, and invited the Kambéjipanamahithéra to occupy it. At that period, 
because this Kambdjipanamahathéra was the oldest and most celebrated member of the 


Ariyirahantasahghapakkha, in Dalanagara, the whole of that fraternity was designated the 
Kambéjapanamahaéthérasanghapakkha, 


In after times, the designation KambéjApanamahithérasahghapakkha fell into disuse, 
aud the fraternity was called the Kambdéjapanasanghapakkha. However, the latter term 


- Kambojipanasahghapakkha itself fellinto disuse, and the fraternity came to be known as the 
Kambdéjasanghapakkha. 


Because the Ariyarahantasanghapakkha, in Dalanagara, was called the Kambdja- 


sanghapakkha, the same designation was, thenceforward, applied to that fraternity in 
the whole of Ramafhadésa, 


| 


16 4.¢., in 1945 A.D. 7 Near Rangoon. 


18 The modern Dala, about 15 miles S. E. of Rangoon. 
19 Lekk‘aik near Twanté in the Hanthawaddy District. 


20 4. e,, the Shan Market. 
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There were in Muttimanagara*|—(i) the Kambdéjasanghapakkha; (ii) the Sihala- 
sanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Sivalimahathéra; (iii) 
the Sihalasanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Tamalinda- 
mahathéra ; (iv) the Sihalasahnghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors 
of Anandamahathéra; (v) the Sihalasanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual 
successors of Buddhavarhsamahaéthéra, the Preceptor of the Queen, who went to Sihala- 
dipa and received his upasampadé ordination there, and who, on his return, performed his 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately in Muttimanagara; and (vi) the Sthalasanghapakkha, 
Whose members were the spiritual successors of MahdésAmimahaéthéra, otherwise called 
Mahinigamahathéra, who visited Sthaladipa and received his upasampadd ordination there, 
and who, on his return to Muttimanagara, performed his ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 


Through the inability of these six divisions of the Order to perform ecclesiastical 
ceremonies together, various fraternities and sects arose into existence. 


Owing tothe want ofa large number of priests, who were well-versed in the Tipitaha, 
learned, wise, and able, and who could, after meeting and consulting together, investigate as to 
what was proper or not, the mahdthéras, belonging to any of these six sects, would, whenever 
they had to perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the consecration of a simd and the 
upasampadd ordination, carry out their object in a manner that appeared fitting to them, 
thinking inwardly: “ We, indeed, are wise and qualified.” 


There were some théras, who, wishing to consecrate a simé on a gdmakhétta of whatever 
size, would place boundary-marks all round it, and carry out their object by inducting within 
the hatthapdsa the priests who were within the boundary; but they would not effect purifica- 
tion through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests living outside the 
boundary, of receiving the declarations of assent of such of them as were absent, and of 
excluding such of them as merited exclusion. In such a simd the upasampadé ordination 
would be performed. 


"There were some théras, who declared: “If it is desired to consecrate a simd on a gama- 
khétta, such consecration should be carried out after effecting purification through the acts of 
inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., the priests residing round that gdmakhétia, who are 
inside or outside the boundary.’ Therefore, whenever a simd was to be consecrated, they 
thought that it would be difficult to purify the whole of the ga@masimd, and would not ascertain 
the true nature of the characteristics of a wisumgdna. They, however, assumed that, if a 
piece of land, with its boundaries defined, was granted by a king, that land was a visushgdéma ; 
and they would ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of a piece of land, which 
they had chosen, and whose area would be sufficient for the consecration of a stmd, or of a piece 
of land of larger area. They would then consecrate the simé after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., the priests residing on the gdmakhéita, 
but without effecting purification in regard to the whole of the gdmasimdé. In such a simda the 
upasampaddé ordination would be performed. 


There were some théras, who, holding the opinion that ‘‘ there would be mutual confusion, 
if two baddhasimds were connected with each other by the branches of trees, &c., but there 
would be no such confusion, if a baddhasimd and a gdmasimdé, or two gdmasimds, were connected 
with each other by the branches of trees, d&c.,’’ would, whenever there was a sama to be conse- 
crated on a gdmakhétta, perform the consecration without cutting off the branches of trees, &c., 
which connected that gdmakhétta with the others around it, but after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthupdsa, é&c., the priests residing on that gdmakhétia. 
In such a stmd the upasampadd ordination would be performed. 


There were some théras, who would not ascertain, in every way, the characteristics of 
rivers or lakes, mentioned in the péli and the atihakathds, and who, without ascertaining well 
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21 Martaban near Maulmain. 
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the interpretation of the words mentioned in the atthakathds, namely, envaddhamdsan anuda- 
sdhai anupanchdham would, in this excessively rainy region of Ramatfadésa, perform the 
upasampadd ordination in an udakukkhépasima consecrated on a river or lake, which was 
devoid of its respective characteristics. 


There were some théras, who, whenever they wished to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhétta, 
would cut off the branches of trees, d&c., that connected it with other gdmakhéttas, and carry 
out their object through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests residing 
inside or outside the boundary of that gdmakhétta, of receiving the declarations of assent of 
such of them as were absent, and of excluding such of them as merited exclusion, Bui, 
whenever there was an upasampadd ordination to be performed in such a simd, the ceremony 


would be performed without cutting off the branches of trees, &c., which connected that 
gadmakhétia with others. 


In the two thousand and second year that had elapsed since the Parinirvana of the 
Fully Enlightened One, and the 820th year of Sakkar4j,** there reigned in Harnsavati- 
nagara,= Ramadhipati, who, assuming the title of Siripavaramahadhammaraéjadhiraja, 
ruled justly and righteously and afforded protection to the people of Ramannadésa, 
which comprised the three provinces of Kusimamandala, Hamsavatimandala, and 
Muttimamandala. He was the Lord of a White Elephant, whose colour was like that of the 
white esculent water-lily, or of the jasminum mulliflorum, or of the autumnal moon, and was 
replete with faith and many other qualities. He was well-acquainted with the languages of 
various countries, and with many manual arts, such as masonry and carpentry. He was, 
moreover, learned and well-read, and was versed in the Tupittaka and the sciences of takka, 
bydkarana, chanda, alankdra, astrology, medicine, and arithmetic, pertaining to the Véilasd. 
The King had exceedingly deep faith in the Religion of the Teacher, and the following 
thoughts arose in his mind: “The woasampadd ordination is dependent on that of pabbajjd, 
and the basis of the Religion itself is the upasampadd ordination, which in order to be appro- 
priate, inviolable, and valid, must be possessed of five characteristics, namely, sin-dsampatti, 
parisasampatt,, vatthusampattt, nattisampatti, and anusdvanasampatii. Of these characteristics 
there exist means of attesting the validity of vatthusampatti and fiattisampattt, owing respectively 
to the ability of a candidate for the pure form ofthe wpasampadd ordination to fulfil the condition 
of the former, and to the accessibility of qualified dchdriyas, who could recite the hammavichd 


with correct intonation. But, by what criterion can I ascertain the non-existence of simd- 
samputtt end parisasampatti? ” 


The King, in repeatedly investigating and considering the ruling of the Vinaya as 
regards the consecration of a sima4, which would be in conformity with the intention of 
the Blessed One, as interpreted by the authors of atthakathds, tikds, and pakaranas, consulted 
both the spirit and the letter of the following works, controlling the atthakathdé by means of the 
pati, the tad by means of the atthakathd, and the pakarana by one another, and, at the same 
time, collating what was gone before with what came after :—the Vinayapali; the Vinayat- 
thakathd ; the Vinayatikd called the Sdratthadipant ; the Vinayatikd called the Vimativinédant; 
the Vinayatikd written by Vajfrabuddhithéra:; the Miéttkatthakathd called the Kankhdvitarani to- 
gether with its tikd ; the Vinayavinichchhayapakarana together with its #14; the Vinayasanguhapa- 
karana ; the Simdlankdrapakarana ; and the Simdlankdrasangaha. To the King, who repeatedly 


investigated and repeatedly considered this question, the ruling of the Vinaya appeared to 
be thus :— 


“Tf it is desired to consecrate a simd on a selected site, whether it be a pakatigdmakhétta 
or a vsuigamakhétia, whose boundaries have been defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, 


a TE ATT Te ETE POET TE eT ae 
22 Or 1458, A. D. 28 The modern Pegu. 


2% These comprise the major part of what are now known as the Bassein, Théngwa, Henzada, Hantha- 
waddy, Pegu, Shwégyin and Amherst Districts of Lower Burma. 
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and which possesses the following characteristics, namely, that it is inaccessible to men and 
women ; that it is favourable to the exercise of the four iriyapathas; that it is not a place sub- 
jected to noise ; and that the usufructuary right, exercised in respect of it, 1s capable of support- 
ing life ;—the branches of trees, &c., connecting that pakatigdmakhétta or viswhgdmakhétta with 
other gdmakhétias should be cut down; and a number of boundary-marks should be placed 
around the site selected for the consecration of the stmd, should such simd be a mahdsimé, 
whose extent is difficult to apprehend and whose form is not well defined. If, however, it is 
desired to consecrate a khuddakasimd, whose form is triangular, and whose extent 1s easy to 
apprehend, three boundary-marks should be placed. Butif the form of the simd to be con- 
secrated is square or rectangular, four boundary-marks would suffice; and if the form is a 
polygon, the number of boundary-marks should be in proportion, The connecting branches 
of trees, &c., which are either within or without the boundary, should be cut down, and the 
extent of the simd clearly defined. Of all the priests residing within or without the boundary 
of that gdmakhélta, those, who are worthy of the privilege, should be inducted within the 
hatthapdsa, and the declarations of assent of those who are absent, should be received, the 
remaining priests being excluded from the gdmakhétta. For the purpose of guiding travelling 
priests, guards should be stationed all round the gdmakhétta ; and, in order to notity the fact 
publicly, flags and streamers should be planted at various places; and the boundaries should 
be proclaimed three times by the sounding of drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments. Eventually, the simd should be consecrated by having the kammavdché read with 
proper intonation. The consecration of a simd, which is attended by such ceremonies, is inviol- 
able and valid; and the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such a 
simd, are likewise inviolable and valid. 


“The characteristic of an equable rainy season is, that, during the four months of its 
continuance, an uninterrupted shower falls once every half month, or every fifth day ; that of 
a deficient rainy season is, that a shower falls after the lapse of a half month; and that of an 
excessive rainy season is, that the intervening period between one shower and another is less 
than five days, that is to say, rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without 
interruption). 


“Tf, during the four months of an equable rainy season, the under-robe of a bhikkhwnt 
crossing a stream, at any place, whether it be a landing-place or not, is wetted to the extent of 
one or two finger-breadths, such a stream acquires the status ofa nadi. If, during the four 
months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling once every half- 
month, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream 
acquires the status of a mahdnadi. If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is 
an equable one because of rain falling once every tenth day, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt 
crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream acquires the status of a majhimanadt. 
If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling 
once every fifth day, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, 
such a stream acquires the status of a khuddakanadi. 


«If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhikichuné crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, but is not wetted when the rainy season 
is a deficient one, it should not be declared that such a stream does not acquire the status of a 
nadi, because a deficient rainy season cannot be the criterion in determining its status. If, 
however, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is not wetted, but is wetted when the rainy 
season is an excessive one, it should not be declared that such a stream acquires the status of a 
nadi, because an excessive rainy season can neither be the criterion in determining its status. 


«A lake is of spontaneous origin. It is not excavated by any one, but is filled with water 
that flows from all round it. If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an 
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equable one, there is, in a reservoir of such description, waice sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution, such a lake acquires the status of a jdtassara. Ifa lake, which satisties 
such @ condition, when the rainy season is an equable one, does not contain water sufficient for 
the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is a deficient one, or during winter 
or summer, it should not be declared that such a lake does not acquire the status of a jdtassara. 


“Tf, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, a lake does not 
contain water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution, but satisfies this condition 
when the rainy season is an excessive one: such a lake does not acquire the status of a 
jdtassara, 


‘This RAmafiiadésa is a very rainy region, but how could one know that its rainy season 
is an excessive’ one? That the rainy season comprises four months is thus declared in the 
atthakathds:—‘ Yusmé hi vassdnassa chuttisu mdsésu.’ Bat, in this country of Rimafihadésa, the 
rainy season comprises six months. Because it is said that the characteristic of an equable rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fifth day, methinks that the characteristic of an excessive rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without interruption). 


‘In this country of Rimatiadésa, sometimes once every fourth, third, or second day, or 
every day (without interruption), sometimes once every seventh or tenth day, the rays of the 
sun are invisible, and the sky becomes cloudy and murky, and a continuous shower of rain 
falls. Therefore, it is established beyond donbt that the rainy season of Ramafifiadésa is an 
excessive one. 


« For the reasons stated above, in this country af Rimatiiadésa, during the four months of 
an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner described, the under-robe of a bAikkhuni 
crossing a stream of such description, at any place, is wetted. On such a mahdnadi an 


udakukkhépasiméd may be consecrated, and the upasampadé ordination performed in it will be 
valid and inviolable. 


‘‘Tf, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls as described above, 
a lake of such description contains water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution: on 


such a mahdjdtassara an udakukkhépastmad may be consecrated; and the upasam padd ordination 
performed in it will be valid and inviolable.” 


The following thoughts arose in the mind of Raméadhipati, to whom the valid manner 
in which a simé should be consecrated, had appeared, as described above :— 


‘There are some théras who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhétia, carry out their 
object by inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests residing inside the boundary, but without 
effecting purification through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa, &., all the priests 


residing on that g@makhétta. The consecration of such a simd by the théras is invalid by 
reason of parisavipatti. 


“Tf, in order to alienate the revenue of a selected place, whose boundaries have been 
defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, and which is situated on a pakatigdmakhétia, the 
boundaries are again defined, and the place itself is given away by the ruling authorities: such 
a place acquires the status of a viswhgdmakhétta. The consecration of a baddhasimd is consum- 
mated at the conclusion of the recitation of the Lammavdchd, and not merely by the proclama- 
tion of its boundaries. Therefore, the land referred to above, which is situated inside the 
boundary, does not acquire the status of a viswhgéma, because of its perpetually forming a part 
and parcel of the gémasimé ; nor does the stmd become a baddhasimd, because the lands, both 
inside and ontside the boundary, constitute but one gdmasimd. If all the priests residing on 
that very gdmasimd, who are deserving of the privilage, are not inducted within the hatthapdsa; 
if the declarations of assent of those, who are entitled to send them, are not received ; if those 
who deserve exclusion, are not excluded ; and, if only the priests residing within the boundary 
are inducted within the hatthapdsa : the consecration of the simé (attended by such ceremonies) 
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is violable and not in accordance with thelaw. The upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed in such a simd, are void by reason of the invalidity of its consecration. 


“There are also théras, who ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of some 
place selected by them, but which does not possess the characteristics of a gama. Considering 
that such a place is a visuwhgdmakhétia, they selecta site on it, and consecrate a simd by induct- 
ing within the hatthapdsa only the priests residing at that place, and not all those residing on 
the whole of the pekatigdmakhétta, The consecration of the simd by these theras is void by 
reason of parisavipatit. Therefore, because of simdvipatts, the uwpasampadd ordination and 
other ceremonies, performed in such a s¢md, are invalid. 


‘* There are also other théras, who, wishing to consecrate a simd ona gdmakhétia, do not 
cut down the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gémakhétia with others, but carry out 
their object after effecting purification through the act of inducting within the hatthapdsa the 
priests residing on that gdmakhétta. By reason of parisavipatit, the consecration of the simd 
by these ¢héras is inyalid, 


Obverse Face of the second Stone. 


‘© As there is mutual junction between two baddhasimds, because of their being connected 
by the branches of trees, c&c., so there is mutual junction between a baddhasimd and a gdmasima, 
or between two gdmasimds, because of their being connected by the branches of trees, dc. By 
reason of simédvipatti, the upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such 
a simi, are void, | 


“There are other théras, who perform the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
in an udakukkhépasimd consecrated on rivers and lakes, that are devoid of their respective 
characteristics (judged by the conditions prevailing) in the exceedingly rainy region of 
Ramatifiadésa, By reason of simévipatti, the uwpasampadé ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed by these théras, are void. As to this exceedingly rainy region of Ramafiiadésa: during 
the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner indicated above, the 
under-robe of a bhikkhunt crossing a river, at any place, may not get wet (provided that the 
prevailing conditions are normal). But owing to excessive rainfall in this country, the under- 
robe will get wet. Judging, therefore, by the wetting of the under-robe, when the rainy season 
is, as stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a river acquires 
the status of a nadi? Again, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain 
falls in the manner indicated above, a lake may not contain water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution (provided that the prevailing conditions are normal). But, owing to 
excessive rainfall in this country, during the four months of the rainy season, it will contain 
water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution. Judging, therefore, by the sufficiency 
of water in such a lake for the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is, as 
stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a lake acquires the status 
of a jdtassara ? 


‘There are also some théras, who, desiring to consecrate a simé on a gadmakhétia, cut down 
the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gdmakhétta with others, and carry out their object 
by inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., all the priests residing inside or outside the boundary 
of that gamakhétta. But, whenever the upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies are per- 
formed in such a simd, the connecting branches of trees, &e., of that gdmastmé are not cut 
down. The upasampada ordination and other ceremonies of these théras are, therefore, void by 
reason of parisavipatii, caused through the confusion (of boundaries) of such baddhasimd and 
gémasimd. If, on the other hand, these théras perform the upasampadd ordination and other 
ceremonies in a valid baddhasimd, or on a pakatigdmalshétta, or viswigdmakhétia, possessing the 
characteristics of a gdma, or ona mahénadi possessing the characteristics of a nadi, or ona 
jdtassara possessing the characteristics of a jdtassara, or on a samudda possessing the charac- 
teristics of a samudda, they may constitute a Chapter ; but the functions, performed by them, 
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are void by reason of parisavipatt, caused through their having been ordained in a simd, whose 
consecration was invalid for the reasons indicated above, or on a viswhydmakhétta, that does not 
possess the characteristics of a gama, or on a khuddakanadi, that does not possess the enaraciens: 
tics of a nadi, or on a khuddakajdtassara, that does not possess the characteristics of a jdtassara.’ 


Then King Ramadhipati became aware of the existence of simdvipatti and parisavipatts 
of the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies in Ramaiifadésa, and thought thus:— 


The simdévipatte and parisavipatti of the upasampada ordination. and other ceremonies 
appear to me in the manner indicated above. Now, there are, in Rimafiiadésa and Hatsavati- 
nagara, many priests, who are well-versed in the Tipitaka, learned, and able; and I am not sure 
whether the simdvipatti and parisavipatti of the upasampad@ ordination and other ceremonies 
appear to them in the same manner. It is, perhaps, advisable that I should ask all of them to 
investigate the subject by the light of the interpretation, literal or otherwise, of ne Vinayayr- 
taka together with its aithakathds and {ikés, to compare and collate the afthahathis with the 
pali texts, the fiké with the afthakathds and what follows with what is gone before, and to give 
an authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of consecrating a std.” 


All the priests, who were well-versed in the Tipitaka, were accordingly asked to give an 
authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of conseerating a simd. 


Then, in compliance with the request of King Raméadhipati, all the priests, who were 
well-versed in the Tipitaka, investigated the subject by the light of the interpretation, literas 
or otherwise, of the Vinayaptlaka, together with its atthakathds and (tkés, and, through 
repeated comparison and collation, perceived the existence of simévipatit and parisavipattt, 


and communicated to the King the result of their enquiry as to the manner prescribed in the 
Vinaya. 


The King said to himself: ‘‘The excellent compilers of afthakathds have declared that the 
Religion of Buddha will last 5,000 years; but alas! only 2,047 years have now passcd away 
. since the Enlightened One attained Buddhahood, and the Religion haz become impure, tainted 

with heresy and corruption, and the upasampada ordination has also become invalid, This 
being the case, how can the Religion last till the end of 5,000 years?” The King again reflected 
thus: “Being aware of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that have arisen in the Religion, 
methinks that, in order to ensure the continuance of the Religion to the end of the period of 
5,000 years, it is essential that it should be purified by resuscitating the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination. However, if I do not exert myself and remain indifferent, I shall be 
guilty of not having intense love for, or faith in, the Blessed Fully Enlightened One, and of 
being devoid of respect and reverence for Him. It is, therefore, I think, expedient that the 
purification of the Religion should be effected by me. How shall I first call into existence the 
pure form of the wpasampadd ordination, and establish it in this country of Rimahfadésa ? 
There are men having faith, belonging to. good families, and desirous of receiving such 


upasampadd ordination. If, at my instance, they receive it, the Religion will become purified 
through the existence of a pure form of the upasampadé ordination.” 


The following were the thoughts that arose in the mind of King Raméadhipati, whe 
considered about the condition of the Religion :— 


“It is said that, in the 236th year® that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinir- 
vana by the Fully Enlightened One, MahAmahindathéra, who was sent by Méggaliput- 
tatissamahathéra, went to Tambapannidipa, and established the Religion. Devanathpiya- 
tissa, King of Sthaladipa, conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the théra, and 


founded the Mahavihara monastery, During the period of 218 years,”6 that elapsed since 
the foundation of the Mahavihira, the Religion remained pure, 


fraternity, namely, that of the residents of the MahAvihara, 


2 Or 308 B. O, 


and there was only one 
Then King Vattagamani- 


% This yieldsa date, 90 B. C. 
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Abhaya conquered Dadhiya, King of the Damilas, and attained to kingship in Lanka- 
dipa. After founding the Abhayagirivihara monastery, this King was defeated by a 
confederacy of seven Damila princes, and was obliged to fly the country and remain in hiding 
for fourteen years. (On his restoration) he invited a théra, called Mahatissa, who had afforded 
him assistance during his exile, and presented the monastery to him. This Mahatissathéra, 
however, used to associate with lay people, and, for this very offence, had been expelled from 
the Mahavihira by the fraternity of that monastery. Thenceforward, the priests were 


divided into two sects, namely, that of the residents of the Mahavihara, and that of the 
residents of the Abhayagirivihara. 


“In the 357th year that had elapsed since the foundation of the Abhayagirivihara 
monastery, a king, called Mahaséna, ruled over LankAdipa for 27 years. This king, in 
the course of his reign, founded the Jétavanavihaéra monastery, and presented it to Tissa- 
théra, a resident of the Dakkhinavihara, who associated with wicked people, and was of an 
intriguing and licentious character, but for whom he conceived a feeling of esteem and 
reverence. Thenceforward, the priests of the Jétavanavihara monastery detached themselves 
from those of the Mahavihara andthe Abhayagirivihira monasteries, and thus arose the 
(third) sect of the residents of the Jétavanavihara monastery. 


“Thus, 600 years had not yet elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
lankadipa, when the priests in that Island were divided into three divisions,?’ and three 
sects were formed. Among these sects, that of the Mahavihira was extremely pure and 
orthodox; but the remaining two were neither pure nor orthodox. In course of time, however, 
in Lankadipa, the number of the orthodox priests gradually decreased, and their sect became 
weak, while the unorthodox priests continually received fresh accession of strength owing to 
increased numbers. These heretical sects did not conform to the rules of the Order, and were 
followers of evil practices. Owing to this circumstance, the Religion became impure, and 
tainted with heresy and corruption. 


“Inthe 1472nd year that had elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lankadipa, the 1708th year’ that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the 
Master, and the 18th year since the inauguration of Maharaja Sirisanghabédhi-Parak- 
kamabahu as ruler of Lankadipa, that king, by seeing the priests, who, though professing 
the Religion,” did not conform to the rales of the Order, and followed evil practices, became 
aware of the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that had arisen in the Religion, 
and he thought thus : — 


«Tf such an one as I, knowing the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that 
have arisen in the Religion, do not exert myself and remain indifferent in the matter of effecting 
its purification, it will be said of me that my love for, or faith in, the Fully Enlightened One, 
and my respect and reverence for Him, are not intense. It is, perhaps, expedient that I should 
afford support to the MahAavihara fraternity, who are orthodox, whose conduct is in 
conformity with the rules of the Order, and whose superior is Mahakassapathéra of 
Udumbaragiri; and that, as Aséka, King of Righteousness, with the assistance of Mégegali- 
puttatissamahathéra, afforded support to the great fraternity of exceedingly pure and orthodox 
priests, who declared that the Fully Hnlightened One was a Vibhajjavidi, and effected the 
purification of the Religion by commanding the expulsion from the Order of the 60,000 impure 
and sinful priests who declared that the Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the 
Sassata, and other schools, even so, should I purify the Religion by commanding the expulsion 
from the Order of the Jarge number of impure, unorthodox, and sinful priests, who do not 
conform to the rules of the Order, and are followers of evil practices, and by constituting the 
fraternity of the residents of the Mahavihara, the only sect (in my kingdom).’ 





2 J.e., before 292 A. D. The 600 years must have nearly elapsed, however, because 218 + 27 + 357 = 802 
years as the date of Mahaséna’s death. 
2 This yields the date 1164 A, D. 
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“The King acted accordingly, purified the Religion, and caused a covenant to be entered 
into by the priests. In after times, with a view to purifying the Religion, Vijayabahurajiand 
Parakkamababuraja caused (similar) covenants to be made. 


“From that time up tothe present day, there has been existing in Lank4édipa, a sect 
of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the fraternity of the Mah&vibara, the 
exceedingly pure and orthodox sect, whose members conformed, in a proper manner, to the 
rules of the Order. 


“J (RamAdhipati) shall, therefore, invite, in a respectful manner, learned and 
qualified priests to receive the extremely pure form of the upasampada4 ordination in 
Lankadipa, and to establish it in this country of Ramaffiadésa. By inducing men of 
good family, who have faith, and are desirous of taking orders, to receive it, and hy thus 
calling into existence the pure form of the upasampaddé ordination, the Religion will become 
purified and free from impurity, and will last to the end of the period of 5,000 years.” 


Accordingly, King Ramédhipatiinvited the twenty-two théras, headed by Még- 
galana, and addressed them thus: ‘‘ Reverend Sirs, the upasampadé ordination of the priests 
in Ramaffiadésa now appears to us to be invalid. Therefore, how can the Religion, which is 
based on such invalid ordination, last to the end of 5,000 years? Reverend Sirs, from the 
.establishment of the Religion in Sihaladipa up to the present day, there has been existing in 
that island an exceedingly pure sect of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the residents 
of the Mahavihara monastery. If, Reverend Sirs, you go to Sihaladipa, and, after selecting 
out of the fraternity, whose members are the spiritual successors of the priests of the Mahi- 
vihara, a Chapter, who are pure and free from censure and reproach, receive at their handa 
the upasampad4 ordination in the udakukkh6épasim4 consecrated on the Kalyani River, 
where the Fully Hnlightened One enjoyed a bath; and, if you make this form of the 
upasampadé ordination the seed of the Religion, as it were, plant it, and cause it to sprout 
forth by conferring such ordination on men of good family in this country of Rimafitiaddsa, 


who have faith and are desirous of taking orders, the Religion will become pure and last till 
the end of 5,000 years. 


“Reverend Sirs, by your going to Sihaladtpa, much merit and great advantages will 
accrue to you, Reverend Sirs, on your arrival in Sihaladipa, an opportunity will be afforded 
you of adoring and making offerings tothe Holy Tooth Relic, to the Bédhi trees, headed by 
the one which was the Southern branch (of the treeat Buddha Gaya), to the Ratanachétiya and 
other shrines, and to the Chétiya of the Holy Foot-print of the Blessed One on the top of the 
Samantakita Hill. Therefore, Reverend Sirs, your great accumulation of merit will increase. 
For the reasons stated above, I beseech of you the favour of going to Sthaladipa.” 


To this the théras replied: “Mahfraja, your excellent request is, indeed, in conformity with 
the law, because it is actuated by a desire to promote the interests of the Religion. The visit 
to Sthaladipa will increase our great accumulation of merit. We, therefore, grant you the 
favour, and will visit Sihaladipa.” Saying thus, the théras gave a promise. 


On receiving the reply of the théras, the King directed the preparation of the following 
articles to serve as offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic:—a stone alms-bowl, embellished with 
sapphires of great value, and having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 
50 phalas; an alms-bowl, with stand and cover complete, made of gold weighing 60 phalas ; 
a golden vase weighing 30 phalas; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas ; 
a golden relic-receptacle weighing 33 phalas, and constructed in the shape of a chétiya; a, 


relic-receptacle made of crystal; a relic-receptacle, embellished with pieces of glass resem- 
bling masdragalla gems; and golden flowers. 


For the purpose of offering to the Ratanachétiya and other shrines, to the Holy Foot-print, 
and to the twenty-two Bédhi trees, the following articles were prepared :—85 canopies of varioug 
colours ; 50 large, gilt, waxen candles; and the same number of small, gilt, waxen candles, 
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For presenting to the mahdthéras of Sihaladipa the following articles were prepared :—40 
boxes containing cotton cloth of delicate texture; 20 silk and cotton upper robes of various 
colours, namely, red, yellow, motley, and white; 20 betel-boxes of motley colour, manufactured 
in Haribhufja; four stone pitchers; eight painted pitchers manufactured in Chinadésa; 
and 20 fans manufactured in Chinadésa. 


Ramadhipatiraja, the Lord of Ramafifiadésa and of the White Elephant, sent respectful 


greeting to Their Reverences the Mahathéras of Sthaladipa, and thus addressed them by 
letter : 


‘¢ Reverend Sirs, for the purpose of adoring the Holy Tooth and other Relics I have sent 
priests with offerings. Vouchsafe to afford them assistance in making such offerings. With 
the twenty-two théras and their disciples, I have sent Chitradita and Rémadtita together with 
their attendants. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, to afford them such assistance as they may 
require in seeing and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic and making offerings to it. After seeing 
and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic, and making offerings to it, the twenty-two théras and their 
disciples will proceed to elect from among the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the 
residents of the Mahivihara monastery, a Chapter of priests, who are free from censure and 
reproach, and will receive at their hands the upasampadd ordination in the udakukkhé pasima 
consecrated on the Kalydnt River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed a bath, May it please 
the Venerable Ones to afford them assistance also in this matter?” Thus was prepared a letter 
addressed to the mahdthéras of Sihaladipa. 


The following articles were prepared for presentation to Bhivantkabahu, King of Sihala- 
dipa :—two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver; two rubies valued at 430 phalas ; four 
pieces of variegated China cloth, of great value, for making long mantles, which would cover 
the wearer from neck to foot; three pieces of thick, embroidered China cloth, of white and 
dark blue or ash colour; two pieces of plain, thick, China cloth, of white and dark blue or 
ash colour; one piece of plain, white, thick, China cloth; two pieces of green, thick, embroi- 
dered, China cloth; one piece of plain, green, thick, China cloth; two pieces of plain, black, 
China cloth; one piece of yellow, thick, embroidered China cloth; one piece of red, thin, 
embroidered, China cloth, of delicate texture; one piece of thin, embroidered, China cloth, of 
delicate texture, and of white and dark blue, or ash colour: in all, 20 pieces of China cloth ; 
the same number of variegated silk cloths called pavitti, and 200 mats wrapped up in leather 
cases. The letter addressed to Bhiivanékabahu, King of Sihaladipa, was in import similar 
to that addressed to the mahdthéras of that Island, and was inscribed on a tablet of gold. 


Having thus prepared everything that was necessary, the King presented the twenty-two 
théras with the following articles :—44 boxes of fine cotton cloth for making the tichivara robes ; 
22 carpets made of the wool of Marammadésa ; 92 variegated leathern rugs; 22 variegated 
Haribhunja betel-boxes, with covers; and many other articles required for food and for medi- 
cinal purposes on the voyage. 


The twenty-two priests, who were the disciples of the théras, were each presented with a 
piece of cloth called katiputta, and a thick, embroidered, carpet manufactured in Marammadeésa. 


The twenty-two théras and their disciples were consigned to the care of the two 
emissaries, Chitradita and Ramadiita, into whose hands were likewise delivered the above- 
mentioned offerings intended for the Holy Relics, the letter and presents for the mahdthéras 
of Sihaladipa, and the letter inscribed on a tablet of gold and presents for Bhivanékabahu, 
King of that Island. Two hundred phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose 
of providing the twenty-two théras and their disciples with the ‘four requisites,’ should any 
mishap, such as scarcity of food, arise. The eleven théras, headed by Moggalanathéra, 
together with their disciples, were embarked in the same ship as Ramadiita; while the 
remaining eleven théras, headed by Mahésivalithéra, together with their disciples, 
were embarked in the same ship as Chitradita. 


He» 
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The ship, in which Ramadtita embarked, left the mouth of the Yéga® River on. 


Sunday, the llth day of the dark half of the month Magha 837, Sekkaraj, and went out 
to sea. 


The ship, in which Chitradiita embarked, however, left the mouth of the same river on 
Monday, the 12th day ofthe dark half of the same month, and going out to sea, reached, 


through skilful navigation, the port of Kalambu on the Sth day of the dark half of the 
month Phagguna, 


When Bhivanékabahu, King of Sthaladipa, heard the news (of the arrival of the ship), he, 
on the new-moon uposatha day of the month Phagguna, directed that a welcome be accorded 
to the eleven théras and Chitradita, He was exceedingly delighted when he had heard the letter 
read out, which was inscribed on a tablet of gold, and brought by Chitradita, and which was 
sent by Ramidhipatimaharaji, who was replete with faith and many other good qualities and 
who, being a descendant of Lords of White Elephants, was himself Lord of a White Elephant, 
which was possessed of all the characteristics (of such animals), and whose colour was very 
much whiter than that of a ecnchshell, the jasminum multiflorum, the white-lily, or the autumnal 
moon. The King (of Sthalacipa), having exchanged the compliments of friendship and civility 
with the théras and Chitracitita, arose from his seat, and with his own hands, offered them 


betel-leaf with camphor. He likewise had arrangements made for the entertainment of the 
thérus and Chitradiita, 


On the following day Clitradiita delivered to the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa the letter and 
the presents sent by Ramadh :patimahaéraji; and the mahdthéras, saying : ‘“ Whatsoever is pleasing 
to Ramidhipatimahardja, that will we perform,” gave a promise. 


The eleven théras, who »mbarked in the same ship as Chitraddta, perceiving the non-arrival 
of their brethren, who embarked in the same ship as Ramadiita, reflected: “ With the per- 
mission of the King of Sthualadtpa, we shallremain in the Island of LankaAdtpa, awaiting the 
arrival of these théras.”” They accordingly asked permission from the King, and remained there 
awaiting the arrival of the théras, who embarked in the same ship as Ramadiita. 


Meanwhile, the ship in which Ramadtta embarked, missed the route to Anuridhapura, and 
meeting with adverse winds, performed a difficult voyage; and it was not till Sunday, the 
8th day of the light half of the month Chitra, that she reached Valligama, 


Now, at Valligama, resided a Sihala minister, called Garavi, who had rebelled. 
against the King. At the time of the arrival of the ship, the younger brother of the King of 
Sihaladipa had proceeded by ship to the same village, accompanied by many other ships 
conveying armed men, in order to fight the rebel minister. The latter was stricken with terror, 
and, being unable to defend himself, fled the village and sought refuge in a forest. The village 
having fallen into his hands, the King’s brother took up his residence there. The soldiers, of 
the rebel minister remained in hiding at various places between Vallizgama and Jayavaddhana- 
nagara, and were a source of danger to the people who passed by that way. Owing to this 
circumstance, the King’s brother withheld permission from the théras and Ramadtita, who were 
desirous of going to Jayavaddhanagara, However, on the second day of the dark half of 
the first of the two months of Asalha, 838, Sakkaraj, permission was obtained and the 


théras and Ramadita left Valligame, After passing five days on the journey, 


they 
arrived at Jayavaddhananagara on the 8th day. 


When Bhivanékabihu, King of Sihaladipa, heard about the arrival of the théras and 
Ramadiita, he directed that a welcome be accorded to them. After he bad heard read out the 


letter of Rimadhipatimaharaja, inscribed on a tablet of gold, which was brought by Riémadiita, 


23 The Pega River. 
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he was delighted, and, in the manner indicated above, exchanged with the théras and Ramadtita 
the compliments of friendship and civility, and had arrangements made for their entertainment, 


On the following day, Rimadiita delivered to the mahdthéras of Sthaladtpa the letter and 
presents sent by the King, who was the Lord of Hathsavatinagara; andall the mahdthéras gave 
@ promise to Ramadfita acne to that given by them to Chitradtita, 


After a month had elapsed from that date, the théras, who embarked in the same ship as 
Chitraddta, visited Anurddhapura, and adored the Ratanachétiya, Marichivattichétiya, Thipi- 
ramachétiya, Abhayagirichétiya, Silichétiya, Jétavanachétiya, and the Mah&bédhi tree, which 
was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gaya), and saw the Lohapisida. They 
likewise, to the extent of their ability, removed grass, creepers, and shrubbery found growing 
in the court-yards of the various chétiyas, and cleaned their walls. After fulfilling such 
religious duties as were performed subsequent to making offerings, they returned and arrived 
at Jayavaddhananagara. 


The Sthala King now thought that the time had arrived for him to exhibit the Holy 
Tooth Relic for the adoration of all the théras, who had come by the two ships. On Sunday, 
the Ist day of the dark alf of the second month Asalha, and the day on which vassa 
residence was entered upon, he had the whole of the tower containing the receptacle of the 
Holy Tooth Relic decorated, had a canopy of cloth put up, and had an o.fering made of scents, 
lights, incense, and flowers. The mahdthéras of Sihaladipa were set apart on one side, while 
the twenty-two théras and their disciples, who had come by the two ships, together with 
Chitradita and Ramadiita, were invited to be present. The Holy Tooth Relic, contained in 
a golden receptacle, was brought out in order that the twenty-two théras, and Chitradita and 
Rimadita might see and adore it, and make offerings to it, Then the tinala King, calling to 
mind the letter of Ramadhipatirdja, had the Holy Tooth Relic depos:icd in the golden relic- 
receptacle sent by the latter, and had a white umbrella placed over it. The golden vessel 
containing the Relic, the golden vase, and the golden duodecagonal ! c:el-box were deposited 
together, and shown to the twenty-two théras, and Chitradita and Ramacuta. 


“Reverend Sirs, and Chitradita and Ramadita, may it please you to let me know the 
purport of the letter of the Lord of the White Elephant?” asked the Sihala King, 
who, saying to himself: “‘ Whatsoever may be the purportof the letter of the Lord of the White 
Elephant, I shall act accordingly,” issued commands to the Sihala ministers and directed 
the construction of a bridge of boats on the Kalyani River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed 
a bath. A tower and a canopy of cloth were erected on the bridge, and various kinds of 
hanging awnings were likewise putup. Vidaégamamahathéra was requested to elect from 
among the fraternity of priests, who were the spiritual successors of the residents of the 
Mahavihira monastery, a Chapter, who were free from censure and reproach; and he accord- 
ingly elected a Chapter of twenty-four priests suchas Dhammakittimahathéra, Vanara- 
tanamahathéra, Pafichaparivénavasi-mangalathéra, and Sthalarajayuvarajachariyathéra, 
Having thus had a bridge of boats constructed, and a Chapter of priests elected, the King 
invited the twenty-four ordaining priests, headed by Dhammakittimahithéra, on Wednesday, 
the llth day of the dark half of the month of second Asalha, and had them conducted to 
the bridge of boats, and had the forty-four priests of R&mafifiadésa ordained by them, In con- 
formity with the custom followed by the Sihala mahdthéras of old, whenever priests from 
foreign countries were ordained, the forty-four priests of Rimaffadesa were first established 
in the condition of laymen, and then admitted to the Order as sdinanéras through the act of 
Vanaratanamahathéra, who presented them with yellow robes, and accepted their profession 
of faith in the ‘Three Refuges.’ 


On the night of Wednesday, five théras, namely, Méggalanathéra, Kumarakassa-— 
pathéra, Mahasivalithéra, Sariputtathéra, and Nanas4garathéra were ordained in the 
presence of the Chapter of the twenty-four priests, Dhammakittimabathéra and Paf- 
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chaparivénavasi-mangalathéra being respectively the upajjhaéya and A4chariya, On the 
night of Thursday, the 12th, ten théras, namely, Sumanathéra, Kassapathéra, Nanda- 
théra, Rahulathéra, Buddhavamsathéra, Sumangalathéra, Khujjanaindathéra, Sénuttara- 
théra, Gunasigerathéra, and Dhammarakkhitathéra were ordained, Vanaratanamaha- 
théra and Patichaparivénavasi-manigalathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and 
&chariya. In the course of the day on Friday, the 13th, seven théras, namely, Chilasu- 
mangalathéra, Javanapafiiathéra, Chilakassapathéra, Chilasivalithéra, Manisérathéra, 
Dhammarajikathéra, and Chandanasérathéra were ordained, Vanaratanamahathéra 
and Panchaparivénavasi-mangalathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and Achariya. 
On Saturday, the 14th, the twenty-two young priests, who were the disciples of the 
théras were ordained, Pafichaparivénavaési-mangalathéra and Sihalaraéjayuvaraja- 
chariyathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and achariya. 


When the twenty-two théras of Ramafifiadésa had been ordained, the Sihala King invited 
them to a meal, at the end of which, he presented each of them with the following articles :— 
three yellow robes; a curtain anda canopy manufactured in the country of Gécharati; a 
leathern mat painted in variegated colours; a fan shaped like a palmyra-fan, but made of 
ivory, carved by a skilful turner; and a betel-box. Then the Sihala King said: “ Reverend 
Sirs, you will return to Jambudipa and maintain the Religion in splendour in Hamsavati- 
pura. If, Reverend Sirs, I present you with any other gifts, no reputation would accrue to 
me, because such gifts are subject to speedy decay and dissolution. Therefore, I shall now 
confer titles on you. If, Reverend Sirs, this is done, such titles would last throughout your life- 
time.” So saying, he conferred on the eleven théras who embarked in the same ship as Rima- 
dita, namely, Méggalanathéra, Kumérakassapathéra, Nanasdgarathéra, Buddhavar- 
sathéra, Nandathéra, Rahulathéra, Sumangalathéra, Dhammarakkhitathéra, Chilasu- 
mangalathéra, Kassapathéra, and Manisdrathéra, the following titles respectively : Sirisan- 
ghabédhisimi, Kittisiriméghasimi, Parakkamab&husimi, Buddhaghdsasami, Sthalad{pavisud- 
dhasémi, Gunaratanadharasimi, Jinalankirasimi, Ratanamilisimi, Saddhammatéjasimi, Dham- 
maramasimi, and Bhtivanékabihusimi. On the eleven théras, who embarked in the same 
ship as Chitradtita, namely, Mahasivalithéra, Sariputtathéra, Sumanathéra, Choilakassa- 
pathéra, Chilanandathéra, Sénuttarathéra, Gunasigarathéra, Javanapanfathéra, Chila- 
sivalithéra, Dhammarajikathéra, and Chandanasérathéra, the following titles were res- 
pectively conferred: Tilékagurusimi, Sirivanaratanasimi, Mangalathérasimi, Kalydnitissasimi, 
Chandanagirisimi, Stridantadhitusimi, Vanavasitissasimi, Ratandlahkaérasimi, MahAdévasdmi, 
Udumbaragirisimi, and Chtlabhayatissasdmi. 


The eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Ramadita, together with the latter, 
left Jayavaddhananagara and returned to Valligima. The eleven théras, who embarked in the 
same ship as Chitradita, however, returned to Jayavaddhananagara, after adoring the Padava- 
latjachétiya, called the Siripada, which is situated on the top of the Samantakita Hill, 


The eleven théras, who had returned to Valligama, embarked on Wednesday, the 
second day of the light half of the month Bhadda, and returning home, arrived at the 


mouth of the Yoga River on Thursday, the second day of the dark half of the same 
month. 


When Ramédhipatiraja, received the tidings that the théras, who embarked in the same 
ship as Rémadita, had arrived at the mouth of the Yéga River, he bethought himself: 
“* Considering that these théras visited Sthaladipa at my solicitation, and that they are the 
inaugurators of the upasampadd ordination, it would not be proper to send any of my officials 
to welcome them. It would, indeed, be appropriate that I should myself welcome them on my 
return from Tigumpanagara,®° where, on the mahdpavdrand day, which falls on the full-moon 
day of Assayuja, I shall present the chétiya containing the Hair Relics of the Fully Enlightened 
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One, obtained during His life-time, with a large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 tolas.” 
Agreeably with this thought, he wrote a letter saying : ‘‘ As Iam visiting Tigumpanagara, may it 
please the Venerable Ones to remain in that town?” And, after making arrangements for their 
entertainment, he had them disembarked from their sea-going vessel and conveyed to Tigum- 
panagara in river-boats. 


Meanwhile, the eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Chitradtita, missed the 
appointed time favourable for returning to Ramafifiadésa, because the Sihala King had said to 
them: “ Reverend Sirs, it is my desire to send an emissary to Ramadhipatimahiraja, the Lord 
of the White Elephant, with presents, including a religions gift in the shape of an image of the 
Holy Tooth Relic, embellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued at a hundred phalas, which 
were constantly worn by my father, Parakkamabahumaharaija. When the vessel, now being 
fitted ont for my emissary, is ready, an opportunity will be afforded to her of sailing in the 
company of yourship. May it please your Reverences to postpone your departure till then ? ”’ 
The eleven théras and Chitradita, therefore, waited for the emissary of the Sihala King 
and anchored their ship at the port of Kalambu. Meanwhile, a violent wind, called parddha, arose 
and sank in the sea the large sea-going vessel, in which passengers had already embarked. 
When the Sthala King received the intelligence that Chitradita’s ship had foundered in the 
sea, he said thus to the théras and Chitradita: “If you have no ship, you might embark in 
the same ship as my emissary, and return home.” Accordingly, the ¢héras and Chitradita, 
together with his attendants, embarked in the same ship as the emissary of the Sthala King 
and left the port of Kalambu, 


Sailing out to mid-ocean, the ship continued her course through the Straits of Silla, which 
lies between Sthaladipa and Jambudipa. After three nights had elapsed since the ship left 
the port of Kalambu, she was wrecked by a violent storm, and, immersed in sea-water, she 
remained fast between the jutting peaks of rocks. All the passengers, realizing their inability 
to extricate the ship from amidst the rocks, collected all the timber and bamboos that happened 
to be in her, and, constructing a raft of them, and embarking on it, crossed to the coast of 
Jambudipa, which was close by. 


Having lost the presents, the emissary of the Sthala King returned to Sihaladipa. 
The théras and Chitradita, however, travelled on foot to Nagapattana,?! and there visited the 
site of the Padarikdrd4ma monastery, and worshipped the image of Buddha in a cave, con- 
structed .by command of the Maharaja of Chinadésa on the spot, on the sea-shore, where 
the Holy Tooth Relic was deposited in the course of its transit to Lankadipa in the charge of 
Dandakumira and Hémamala, who were husband and wife. Thence they travelled on to the 
port of Navutapattana. At this port resided Maélimparak4ya and Pacchaliya, two in- 
tendants of the port, who annually sent two ships for trading purposes (to R&maf- 
fiadésa.) In doing so, they sent presents for Ramidhipatimahardaja, and thus, because of their 
having exchanged with him the compliments of friendship and civility, they conceived feelings 
of great respect and honour for him. Owing to this circumstance, they provided the théras 
with food, clothing, and residence, and treated them with much reverence. Chitradtita was 
likewise provided with clothing, food, and lodgings. The intendants of the port then said: 
« Reverend Sirs, when our ships start from this port, may it please you to embark in them in order 
to be once more near the Lord of the White Elephant ?’’ Accordingly, the four théras, namely, 
Tilékaguruthéra, Ratandlahkarathéra, Mahadévathéra, and Chilabhayatissathéra, and their 
four disciples resided with them. The remaining seven chéras, however, saying: ‘ We shall 
embark, together with the seven priests, in a ship at Komilapattana,’ went and resided at 
that port. 


On Wednesday, the fourth day of the light half of the month Visikha, 839, 
Sakkaraj, the three théras, namely, Tildkaguruthéra, Ratanilahkarathéra, and Mahadévathéra, 
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embarked in the ship belonging to Malimparakiya, while Chiilibhayatissathéra embarked in the 
ship belonging to Pacchaliya, and they left Naivutapattana. Of these zhéras, the three, who 
embarked in the same ship, reached the mouth of the river, which takes its source in the 
Nagarasi?2 Mountain, on Friday, the 12th day of the dark, half of the month Visékha, and 
arrived at Kusimanagara®® on Tuesday, the Ist day of the light half of the month 
Jéttha. Chilibhayatissathéra, however, arrived at Haznsavatinagara on Tuesday, the 13th 
day of the light half of the month Asalha. 


Of the seven théras, who, together with the seven priests, went and resided at Kémiala- 
pattana, Mangalathéra, accompanied by his own attendant priest, as well as by those of 
Vanaratanathéra, and Siridantadhatuthéra, embarked in a ship, commanded by Binda, and left 
Kémélapattana on Wednesday, the new-moon day of the month Bhadda, 84I, Sakkaraj. 
They reached the mouth of the river, which takes its source in the Nagarasi Mountain, 
on Friday, the Ist day of the light half of the month Kattika, aud, touching at 
Kusimanagara on Monday, the llth, eventually arrived at Hamsavatinagara on Friday,, 
the 14th day of the dark half of the month Kattika. 


The remaining six théras and the four young priests had been dead, as. they were 
unable to obviate the consequences of demerit and the course of the law of mortality, to 
which all living beings are subject. Alas! ‘“ Whatever is material is subject to change and 
dissolution.” 


Obverse face of the third Stone. 


On Thursday, the 8th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, 838, Sakkaréj, 
Ramadhipatimaharaja, with the object of presenting a great bell to the Késadhatuchétiya,™ 
embarked ona barge surmounted by a golden spire, and, escorted by a number of boats, 
headed by golden boats, such as the indavimdna, proceeded to Tigumpanagara. On 
Tuesday, the 18th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, the day of his arrival at 
Tigumpanagara, he invited the eleven ¢héras, who embarked in the same ship as Raimadita, 
and served them with various kinds of delicious food. He likewise presented each of them 
with two couples of cloths for their tchivara robes, and, having exchanged with them the 


customary compliments of friendship and civility, commanded that their residence be shown 
to them, 


Rimadhipatimaharaja had grand festivals held for three days ; and on Thursday, the day of 
mahdpavérand, the great bell was conveyed to the quadrangle of the Késadhatuchétiya, in order 
that it might be presented toit, On Friday, the Ist day (after the day of mahdpavdrané), offerings 
were made to the priests residirig in Tigumpanagara, and the King commanded that largess be 
given to paupers, way-farers, and beggars. On Sunday, the 3rd day (of the dark half of the 
same month), eleven boats were adorned in a reverent manner, and ministers were sent to escort 
the théras, Having thus made preparations for escorling the théras, Ramadhipatiraja left 
Tigumpanagara onthe morning of Monday, the fourth day, and, reaching, in due course, 
Hathsavatinagara on Friday, the eighth day, entered the bejewelled palace, which was his home. 
The théras, however, halted a day at a ferry near the Mahabuddharitipa ;*° and on Sunday, the 
tenth day, ministers were sent with many boats appropriately adorned, with various kinds of 
flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding of gongs and many other kinds of musical 
instruments, to wait upon the théras, who, on their arrival, were ushered into the palace. 


When the théras had entered the Royal Palace, called the Ratanamandira, they presented 
Rimadhipatimaharaja with the following articles: —a casket containing the sandal-wood powder, 
with which the Holy Tooth Relic was besmeared ; an image of the Holy Tooth Relic ; some 
branches, leaves, and seeds of the Bédhi tree; a treatise giving an account of the purification 
of the Religion effected by Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamabihumahirija, Vijayabéhumahéraja, and 
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Parakkamabahumaharaja ; a treatise setting forth the covenants entered into, at the solicitation of 
the said kings, by the priesthood for the observance of the Order; a letter sent by the Sthala 
théras and a book recording the covenants entered into by them; a book of gdthds written by 
Vanaratanamahithéra ; and a letter from the Sthala King, Bhavanékabahu. HKaméadipatimaha- 
raja accorded a gracious greeting to the eleven théras, and commanded his ministers to escort 
each of them to his monastery with many flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding 
of gongs and many other kinds of musical instruments. 


Then the following thoughts arose in the mind of RAmadhipatimahaéraja: “These eleven 
théras visited Sihaladipa, and have now returned bringing from thence the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination. In this city of Hamsavati, there does not exist any pure baddhasimd, 
nor any mahdnadé possessing the characteristics of a nadt, nor any mahdjdtassara possessing the 
characteristics of a jdtassara, nor any gdmakhétta whose purification can easily be effected. 
Where can these théras perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as upésatha or upasampadé 
ordination ? 


“Surely, it is proper that I should cause a search made for a small gémakhétta, that can 
easily be guarded, and there have a baddhasimd properly consecrated by these théras. If this 
is done, they will be in a position to perform, in that simd, such ecclesiastical ceremonies as 
upésatha or wpasampaddé ordination.” RamAadhipatirdja accordingly sent his attendants to 
search for a gdmakhétta answering the description. During the course oftheir search, the 
King’s attendants found on the skirts of a forest to the west of a mahdchétiya, called 
Mudhava, a gamakhétta belonging to the Minister Narastra, which was small and could 
easily be guarded; and they reported accordingly to the King. Raméadhipatirdja personally 
inspected the site, and considered that it was a gdmakhétta, which could easily be guarded, and 
was an appropriate spot for the consecration of a sima&. The ground of a selected place on 
that land was cleared of jungle, the site of the proposed smd was marked out, and a house was 
built in the middle of that site. The inside and outside of that house, as well as the site of the 
proposed simd, and a selected place outside that site, were smeared with cow-dung. Then a 
fencing was erected enclosing the whole place on its four sides, and four openings with doors were 
constructed. In order to obviate the junction of that gdmakhétia with others around it, the 
means of connection, such as the branches of trees, &., both on the ground below, and in the 
air above, were cut down, and a small trench, about a span in depth and the same in width, was 
dug. Not far from the site of the proposed simé, and on its west side, a monastery, a 
refectory, a lavatory, and a privy were constructed for the use of the eleven ¢héras, who were 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremony ; and they were invited to take up their residence in 
that monastery. 


Ramadhipatiraja again reflected: ‘The eleven théras, and the eleven young priests, who 
are their disciples, have returned from Sihaladipa after receiving there the exceedingly pure 
form of the upasampaddé ordination. It would, however, be as well that I should enquire as to 
whether these t¢héras and their disciples are free from censure and reproach. Should any of 
them be not free from censure and reproach, their exclusion, in spite of their having received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadé ordination from the Chapter of priests appointed 
to consecrate the simd, would be pleasing to us; because a simd constitutes the basis of the 
Religion, and also because the inclusion of priests, who are not free from censure and reproach, 
though they may have received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination in the Chapter conse- 
erating a simd, would, in after times, afford matter for objection to the enemies of the Religion.” 


Accordingly, the King sent learned men to institute enquiries. On enquiry it was found 
that, previous to their receiving the Sthala form of the upasampadé ordination, one théra and 
four young priests were not free from a measure of censure and reproach, which was not of a 
grave character, but only of a trivial nature ; and the matter was reported to the King. Ramé- 
dhipatirija was, however, determined to maintain the Religion in extreme purity, and excluded 
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(from the Chapter) the théra, together with his disciple, as well as the four young priests, who, 
before receiving the pure form of the upasampadé ordination, were not free from a measure of 
censure and reproach, which was not of a grave character, but ouly of a trivial nature, The 
King then resolved that the remaining ten théras and the six young priests, who had received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and were free from the smallest 
measure of censure and reproach, were qualified to constitute a Chapter for the consecration 
of the simd. 


When the time approached for the consecration of the simd, out of these (ten) théras 
Gonaratanadharathéra, on the plea of illness, returned to his own monastery, accompanied by 
his pupil, and remained there. Therefore, the nine théras, namely, Sirisahghabédhisdmi, 
Kittisiriméghasémi, Parakkamabaéhusimi, Buddhaghdsasami, Jindlankarasimi, Ratana- 
mAalisami, Saddhammatéjasimi, Sudhamméréimas4mi, and Bhivanékabéhusimi, and their 
disciples, the five young priests, namely, Sangharakkhita, Dhammavilaésa, Uttara, Uttama, 
and Dhammasara,— in all, fourteen priests—took up their residence in the monastery built 
on the west side of the site of the proposed simd. 


Then the King, who was desirous of having a simd consecrated, came to the following 
conclusion: ‘If, at a place, where priests desire to consecrate a stmd, there does not exist an 
ancient simé, the simd consecrated, at that place, is valid; but, if otherwise, the new simd is 
null and void, because of the doubtful defect of the junction and overlapping of simds. 
Therefore, it is only by the desecration of the ancient simd at that place, that the validity of the 
new simd to be consecrated, can be secured. Yor this reason, previous to the consecration of a 
simd, the ceremony of desecrating the simd (which may possibly exist on the site), should be 
performed,” The King accordingly had preparations made for performing the ceremony of 


desecrating the (existing) simd in accordance with the procedure expressly laid down in the 
atthakathd, 


“Priests, an avippavdsasimd may thus be desecrated by means of the tichivara.”’ There 
are certain conditions to be observed by a priest desecrating a simd. The following are the 
conditions. Standing on a khandasimd, a mahdsimé,. called avippavdsasimd, should not ‘be 
desecrated ; and similarly, standing on a mahdstmd, called avippavdsasimd, a khandasitmé should 
not be desecrated. It is only when standing on a khandasimd that another khandasimdéd may be 
desecrated; and the same rule applies mutatts mutandis to the other class of simd. A simd is 
desecrated for two reasons, namely, (i) in order to make a mahdsimd of one, which is originally 
a khuddakasimé, with a view that its area may be extended ; (ii) in order to make a hhuddaka- 
sima of one, which is originally a mahdsimd, with a view that sites for monasteries may be 
granted to others, If, at the place of desecration, the existence of both khandasitmé and mahd- 
simé, called avippavdsasimd, is known, a simd may be desecrated or consecrated, If, however, 


the existence of a bhandasimd is known, but not that of a mahdsimé, called avippavasasimd, a sima 
may be desecrated or consecrated. If, on the other hand, the existence of a mahdstind, called 
avippavdsasimd, is known, but not that of a khandasimd, it is only by standing on such places as 
the premises of a chétiya, a bédht tree, or an uposatha hall, which are undoubtedly outside (4he 
limits of an avippavdsasimd), that a simad may be desecrated ; but by no means can it be consecra- 
ted. If, however, a simd is consecrated, there will be a junction of simds, 
will be transformed into an avihdrasiné. Therefore, 
be performed. 


Ii the existence of both kinds of stmds ig unknown, 
should be effected. A stmd is invalidated by means 
declension of the Religion, or because those, 


and a vihérasima 
the ceremony of desecration should not 


neither desecration nor consecration 
of the kammavdchd, or through the 


soles who do not know a simd, are incompetent to recite 
the kammavdché. Therefore, desecration should not be effected. Because it is said that it is 
only when (the different classes of sumés) are well-known, 
may be effected, priests desiring to desecrate a simd, 
of an ancient smd or its extent, may, 


that desecration or consecration 
md and who are aware of either the existence 
by stationing there duly qualified priests, desecrate an 
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ancient simd or consecrate a new one. The interpretation appears to be that, if the extent of 
an ancient stmé is unknown, that simd cannot be desecrated, nor can a new one be consecrated. 


But the Vimatiwinddani says: “There are some théras, who, in the case of such vihdra- 
simiés, would convene a Chapter of five or six priests, would station them in a continuous row 
of places, which are each about the size of a bedstead, and whose distances are determined by 
the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from the extremity of the vihdrasimd, and then 
towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would successively desecrate an avippavdsasiné, 
and a samdnasmiwdsakasimd. If either a khandasimd or a mahdsimd exists on that vikdra, the 
priests standing, as they do, in the midst of the simds, would, from a mafvhatthdna, certainly 
desecrate that simé, and the gd@masimd would remain. In this matter, it is not essential to 
know the simd or its extent. But it is necessary for the reciters of the Aammavdchd to say: ‘We 
shall desecrate the inside of a simé,’ (and to act accordingly). 


“Tt is stated in the affhakathdé that those, who are aware of the existence of a khandasimé, 
but not that of an avippavdsasimd, are qualified to effect both desecration and consecration, and 
that thus, although the extent of a mahdsimd is unknown, desecration may be effected. On 
the authority of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the remaining gémasimd, 
it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds of simds and to perform the wyasampadd ordination 
and such other ceremonies. This dictum appears to be correct; but it should be accepted 
after due enquiry.” The interpretation of these théras, therefore, appears to be correct. With 
regard, however, to the desecration of a simé with an ordinary, but not a great, amount of 
exertion, by those, to whom the performance of the ceremony is difficult, because of their not 
knowing the existence of an ancient stmd or its extent, it is said in the atthakathd: “If both 
classes of simd are not known, the simd should not be desecrated or consecrated.’? This dictum 
does not, however, mean to indicate that, although the existence of the simd to be desecrated 
may not be known, if great exertion is put forth that simé will not be desecrated. 


If, at a place where a new simd@ is desired to be consecrated, the existence of an ancient 
simd, or its extent, is unknown; if, at selected spots within and without the places suitable for 
the fixing of the boundary-marks of the new simd to be consecrated, allotments of space, each 
measuring about four or five cubits in length are marked out in rows or groups; and, if duly 
qualified priests station themselves in the said continuous rows of the allotments of space, and 
effect the desecration of a simé: how can there be no desecration of the existing ancient simd at 
that place, and how can only the gdmasimd be not left? The King, therefore, had the 
ceremony of desecrating a simaé performed in the following manner :— 


On the inside of the places, suitable for fixing the boundary-marks of the new stméd to be 
consecrated, allotments of space of five cubits each in length and the same in breadth were 
marked out, and allotments of similar dimensions were marked out also on the outside; and, 
by means of a line drawn with lime or chalk, rectangular spaces in rows were marked ont. 
Then the nine ¢héras and the five young priests were invited, and the ceremony of desecrating 
a simd was performed in the manner described below. The said fourteen priests stationed 
themselves in the first rectangular space of the first row of the allotments of space, and read 
seven times the kammavdchd for desecrating a simd at seven different spots ; then stationing 
themselves successively at each of the remaining rectangular spaces in the first row, they 
continued reciting the kammavdché till the last rectangular space was reached. Again, begin- 
ning with the last rectangular space in the second row, they stationed themselves successively 
in a reverse order till the first rectangular space in the second row was reached, and read the 
kammavdchd. Thus, in the manner described above, the khammavdché was read at every 
rectangular space in each of the two rows, in a forward order in the first, and in a reverse 
order in the second, When the number of rectangular spaces had been exhausted, the 
ceremony of desecrating a simé was concluded. It should be borne in mind that this 
ceremony was concluded on Saturday, the 7th day of the light half of the month 
Migasira. 
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On the 8th day, RamAédhipatiraja, in order to have the ceremony of consecrating 2 
sim4 performed, visited the place in the morning, and had the preliminary arrangements 
carried out in the following manner :— 


On the outside of the site selected for consecrating the simd, and facing the four quarters, 
four boundary-marks were fixed; and in order to bring into prominence the advantage derived 
from fixing the boundary-marks in a form other than that of a four-sided figure, each of the 
additional four boundary-marks was placed at the end ofa line drawn from the middle of the 
line joining each of the two corners facing the four quarters. Within the space thus enclosed 
by the eight boundary-stones, a rope was stretched, and along ita lme was drawn on the 
ground, As the simd was to be consecrated within the line, and, as it was desirable to make 
manifest the limit of its site, a small trench, a spanin depthand the same in width, was 
dug outside ‘that line. In order to obviate junction with other gdmakhéttas, both inside and 
outside the limit of the boundary-stones, such means of connection as the branches of trees were 
cut down. The small trench was smeared with mud, and some water was placed init. The 
eight boundary-stones were beautified with gilding and vermilion, and were wrapped up in 
ved and white cloth. By way of showing honour to the Blessed One, near the boundary- 
stones, umbrellas, banners, lamps, incense, and flowers were offered ; water-pots, whose mouths 
were covered and adorned with kumuda flowers, were placed; and other offerings such as of 
cloth were made. 


The preliminary arrangements connected with the consecration of the simd@ having thus 
been carried out, the nine théras and the five young priests were invited, and the elght 
boundary-marks in the eight quarters, commencing with the one in the Hast quarter, were suc- 
cessively proclaimed. The proclamation was continued till the first boundary-mark, which 


had previously been proclaimed, was reached. In this manner the boundary-marks were pro- 
claimed three times. 


On the following morning, flags and streamers were planted at various places around the 
gdmakhétta belonging to the Minister Narastira; drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments were sounded; and the guards, mounted men, and swift messengers, who had been 
stationed for the purpose of stopping the progress of travelling priests, and of causing other 
priests residing on that gamakhétia to be speedily excluded from it, were sent out to patrol all 
round it. It was only when the absence of other priests on that gdmakhétia had been reported, 
that the kammavdché relating to the consecration of a simd was read seven times with proper 
intonation, and that the ceremony of consecration was concluded. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, gongs and other musical instruments were sounded three times, and the populace 
were commanded to raise a shout of acclamation. In commemoration of the consecration 
of this sima by the priests, who had received their upasampad4& ordination in -the 


udakukkhépasima situated on the Kalyani River, it received the appellation of the 
Kalyani-sima. 


Previous to the consecration of the Kalyani-simé, and also since the return of the théras from 
Sthaladipa after receiving their upasampaddé ordination there, the leading priests, who were 
imbued with faith, learned, and able, had approached Raimadhipatiraja aud said to him thus: 
‘Maharaja, it is, indeed, an anomaly that we, who have received both the pabbayd and 
upasampadd forms of ordination of the Religion of Buddha, and practised all the precepts that 
lave been enacted, should find our upasampadd ordination to be impure. We desire, Maharaja 
to receive the upasampada ordination at the hands of these théras, and thus sha]i our 
ordination become pure.” T'o this RimAdhipatiraja thus replied: “Reverend Sirs, if an 
leading priests who are replete with faith, should, after investigating the ruling of the Vinaya, 
that is in conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that “dé 
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of the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the extremely orthodox Mahdavihara sect, 
I am not in a position to say to them: ‘ Do receive it,’ or to prevent them by saying; ‘Do not 
receive it.” On the other hand, if the leading priests should, after investigating the ruling of 
the Vinaya, thatisin conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their wupasam padé 
ordination is pure, and should not desire to receive at the hands of these théras the form of the 
apasampadd ordination, that has been handed down by the ordained priests of Sthaladipa, I 
would not venture to urge them by saying: ‘Do receive it,’ The ruling of the Vinaya 
should, indeed, be the guiding principle, Do you investigate the Dhamma well.” 


Then Ramadhipatirija thought thus: 


‘The office of upajjhdya is the basis of both the pabsajjd and the upasampadé forms of 
ordination ; and it is decreed by the Blessed One that such an office should be conferred only on 
qualified priests, who, by reason of their having been ten years in orders, have acquired the 
status of a théra. But these théras received their wpasampadd ordination this year only; and 
not one of them is, therefore, qualified for the office of wpajjhdya. Whence can we get such an 
upajjhdya? He, indeed, is qualified for the office of upajjhdya, who has returned home, after 
receiving the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihira sect. After appointing such a one as upajjhdya all the 
leading priests, who are desirous of receiving the form of the upasampadé ordination, that has 
been handed down by the spiritual successors of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, will be 
afforded an opportunity of receiving such ordination at the hands of these théras, who have 
returned from that island.” Accordingly, the King commanded that a search be made for such 
a priest. Then Parakkamabihusimithéra said : Maharaja, there is a théra called Suvanna- 
sdbhana. He received his upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihira sect. He is, indeed, qualified for the office of upaj- 
jhaya. Maharaja, he is a solitary dweller in the forest, and observer of dhitangas, has few 
desires, is easily satisfied, and austere in his mode of living, eschews all evil through an innate 
feeling of shame, is repentant of his sins, an observer of the precepts, and is learned and 
competent.” The King sent messengers to invite Suvannasébhanathéra, and asked him, 
«Reverend Sir, when you visited Sthaladipa, in which simd were you ordained, and what was 
the strength of the Chapter that ordained you? Who was your upayhdya, and who your 
Lammavachdchariya ? How many years have elapsed since you received your upasampadd 
ordination in Sthaladipa ?”’ 


Suvannasébhanathéra replied thus to the King: ‘Maharaja, in the udakukkhépasimé 
situated on a mahajatassaza, called Kalambu, and at the hands of a Chapter composed of 
innumerable priests, with Vanaratanamahathéra, ex-Mahasangharaja, as my upajjhaiya, 
and with Vijayabahu-saigharaja, who was formerly known as Réhulabhaddathéra, as 
my kammavachachariya, I received my upasampada ordination. Since then twenty- 
six years have passed away.’ The King was extremely delighted, and invited the théra 
to assume the office of wpajjhdya in respect of the priests desiring to receive the upasampadé 
ordination. The théra then said: “ Maharaja, the théras of old, in whom human passion was 
extinct, disregarded their own interest in effecting the purification of the Religion in foreign 
countries. Maharaja, I will follow in the footsteps of these holy men, and even like them, will 
purify the Religion.” So saying, he gave a promise to the King. 


Reverse face of the third Stone. 


Immediately after the consecration of the simd, the priests, who had faith, and were learned 
and able, and who, being aware of the impurity of their previous upasam padé ordination, 
were desirous of receiving tire form of ordination, that had been handed down through a 
succession of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, approached the King and renewed their former 
request. Having approached the King, they said: “ Mahurija, now that a simd has been 
consecrated in a valid manner, and that a mahdthéra, who is qualified for the office of upajjhdya, 
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has been appointed, we are prepared to receive the Sihala form of the upasampad4 
ordination.’? 


On the morning of Monday, the 9th day of the light half of the month Migasira, the 
King visited the KalyA4nisim& accompanied by the leading priests. The nine théras, 
together with the five young priests, and Suvannasébhanathéra, who was qualified for the office 
of upajjhdya, were invited and seated in the Kalyanisima. Setting aside the leading priests, 
who were desirous of receiving the Sthala form of the wpasampadd ordination, the King 
approached the théras, who had visited Sihaladipa, and having approached them, said to them 
thus: “ Reverend Sirs, these leading priests are desirous of receiving, at your hands, the Sthala 
form of the upasampadd ordination, Vouchsafe, Reverend Sirs, to confer such ordination 
on them.” 


To this the theras replied: ‘‘ Maharaja, we were sent by you to Sthaladipa, where we 
received the pure form of the wpasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. Mahiardja, previous to our receiving such ordination 
at their hands the mahdthéras of Sihaladipa addressed us thus: ‘Reverend brethren, this is 
the custom of the Sthala mahdthéras of old. Previous to the conferment of the upasampadd 
ordination on priests, who have come from foreign countries, they are directed to make a con- 
fession that they have become laymen, to doff their priestly robe, to suffer themselves to be 
established in the condition of laymen by accepting the gift of a white garb, and again, to 
become sdmanéras by receiving the pabbajjd ordination, by accepting a gift of the priestly 
robe, and by professing openly their faith in the ‘Three Refuges.’ (It is only when all these 
stages have been passed through, that they are permitted) to receive the upasampadé ordina- 
tion in their capacity as sdmanéras. It might be asked : What is the reason of such procedure ? 
Reverend brethren, the priests, who came to this country with the conviction that their previous 
upasampadd ordination.was impure, but that the Sthala form of it was pure, being imbued with 
faith, received fresh upasampadd ordination, Reverend brethren, these priests would subse- 
quently attach themselves to others who might have been their own disciples, and, being dis- 
satisied with their condition, would, disregarding the time that had elapsed since their new 
ordination, reckon their status from the date of their old one. This is not approved by us: 
hence the custom described above. Therefore, if you, who are replete with faith, desire to 
receive the pure form of upasampadd ordination, do yon act inaccordance with the custom of the 
mahdthéras of Sthaladtpa. If you comply, we shall be able to confer the upasampadé ordination 
on you; but if you do not, by reason of not being in accordance with custom, we shall be 
unable to confer such ordination on you.’ It was only when we had conformed ourselves to 


the custom of the mahdthéras of Sihaladipa, that they conferred the upasampadé ordination 
on us.” 


Then the large number of leading priests said: ‘“ Reverend Sirs, since you yourselves 
received the pure form of the wpasampadd ordination only after conforming to the custom of the 
mahéthéras of Sihaladipa, even in this wise, do we, who are replete with faith, desire to receive 
it. Therefore, we are prepared to receive the pure form of the wpasampadd ordination after ' 
conforming ourselves to the custom of the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa.” The théras, who had 
returned from Sthaladtpa, being thus in concord with all the leading priests, the latter, headed 
by Dhammakittithéra, were eventually treated in accordance with the custom of the 
mah&théras of Sthaladipa, and the upasampadé ordination was conferred on them, with 
Suvannasbhanathéra ag upajjhaya, and with the nine théras, who had returned from 
Sihaladipa, as Achariyas, the kammavachaé being read by two of these théras in turn. 


On Monday, the 9th day of the light half of the month Migasira, which was the firs} 
day of the conferment of the upasaiipadd ordination, RimAdhipatirdja was present in person, 
and directed the preparation of a bounteous supply of food and various kinds of drinks suitable 
for consumption before or after noon, for the use of the théras, who conducted the ordination 


ceremony, of the leading priests, who had been ordained, and of other leading priests, who were 
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candidates for the ordination. For the purpose of eliciting the acclamation of sdédhu at the 
conclusion of each conferment of the wpasampadd ordination, drums, conch-shells, and other 
musical instruments were sounded. Scribes skilled in worldly lore, and innumerable nobles 
and learned men were appointed to note the number of priests that had received the upasam- 
padé ordination. And, in order that the ceremony might be performed at night, many lamps 
were provided. It was near sunset when the King returned to his palace. 


(Lo be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTER. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 15. — The Parrot’s Tale and the Maind’s Tale. 


Once upon a time there was a king who had an only son, the pride of his parents. The 
prince grew up strong and beautiful, and no pains were spared to give him a fitting education, 
When he was old enough the king got him married to the daughter of a neighbouring king, and 
they lived happily for some time in their father’s house. 


After a few months the prince wanted to go and live with his wife in another country. 
So he got a ship fitted for the voyage, and at once set sail with her. Now, when they had got 
half the way the prince remembered that he had a pépat (parrot) at home, which he would have 
liked to take with him, and he said to his wife: — “ Ohdear! I left my parrot behind me at 
home.” 


This put the princess in mind of her maind, which she, too, had forgotten at the time of leav- 
ing their palace, and so she, too, said: — ‘‘ Yes, dear, I, too, have left my maind behind me, 
which I should have liked to have taken with me.”’ 


They, therefore, turned their ship round homewards, and when they had returned to thei 
house, the prince took his parrot and the princess her main&, and again set sail. After a 
favourable voyage they reached their destination, where they hired a large house, and put up there, 


When a few days had passed the princess one day said to her husband : — “ My dear, we are 
now married and live happily, I should like to see my main&é married to your parrot, and 
IT am sure they will like it.” 


Very well,” said the prince; “we have only to put them into one cage, and they willbe a 
married couple. What more is necessary tobe done? ” The princess then told him to go and 
fetch a cage, which he did, and they both took the parrot and the maind, and put them into it. 
Now it must be known that parrots and mainds seldom agree; so they pecked at each other, and 
pecked so long and so fiercely, that they plucked each other’s feathers to such an extent that both 
began to bleed, and looked like lumps of live flesh. 


The following morning the prince took them some food, but he was astonished when he 
saw the state they were in, and wondered what was the matter with them, whereupon the main& 
said :— 


“Listen, O king, tomy story. There once lived a king who had an only son, who was 
brought up with great tenderness, and when he was old enough he was married, whereon he left 
his father’s house and lived with his wife. He was very profligate, and had many friends who 
were daily entertained at a sumptuously laid-ont table. In the meanwhile his wife had gone to 
her parents’ house. In the course of his profligacy the prince soon squandered all his trea- 
sure, and, as is always the case, his friends all abandoned him. The poor prince had now barely 
anything left to maintain himself on, and he thought he would go to his wite’s house, 
where he doubted not he would be welcomed by his royal father and mother-in-law. He, 


i 
1[A novel version of a very old tale. The previous tale published in Vol, XXI. p. 374 should have been 
numbered 14. — Ep.] 
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therefore, took the earliest opportunity to go there, and, as he expected, he was given a cordial 
welcome. 

“The prince lived in his wife’s house for several months, when he again thought of his 
friends. So he told his father-in-law that he wished to take his wife with him. The father-in- 
law had no objection; on the contrary he gave them plenty of money, and moreover offered to 
send his regiments with them, if necessary, to escort them. The prince, however, accepted the 
money, but refused to take any one with him. 





‘©On the way they had to pass a forest, and he took this opportunity to rob his wife. He had 
recourse to the following stratagem. They had passed a well, and the prince said he felt very 
thirsty and wanted to drink some water from it, but the princess offered to go and fetch the 
water. Before she went her husband said to her: — ‘You will do well to remove all the jewellery 
and costly garments you have on, for this forest is infested with thieves and rogues, and 
should any of them see you they are sure to rob and even kill you.’ 


“The princess thought her husband’s advice sensible, and so divested herself of all her 
Jewellery and costly garments, and went to the well to fetch the water. The prince quietly 
followed her to the well. She drew out one J6!dh which she drank herself, and stooped to draw 
u second, when her husband caught her by the legs and threw her into the well, where she 
remained for a long time, but was rescued by @ passer-by, and went back to her father’s 
house. Her father asked her what was the matter, and why she came back in that state. 
She never said a word against her husband, but said that she had been robbed by thieves in 
the jungle, and did not know what had become of her husband. 


‘‘ The prince, after throwing his wife into the well, bundled up all her jewellery, money, and 
whatever else he could, and went to his own home. Once there, he again joined his wild friends 
and ate and drank with them, till he had once more squandered all his wealth, as well as his 
wife’s jewellery and rich garments, which had brought him an immense sum of money. When 
everything had been disposed of, his friends, who‘saw he was sliding into poverty, again left 
him, and would not so much as even speak to him. What is a man to do in such 
circumstances P 


‘“‘He thought to himself: ‘My wife is dead. I must go and tell some tales to my father-in- 
law, and so squeeze Some more money out of him, or how shall I live ?’ 


“So thinking he started immediately for his father-in-law’s house. After a tiresome 
journey he reached it, but to his utter embarrassment he saw his wife standing at awindow 
of the palace. In shame and confusion he retraced his steps, but his wife, who was very kind- 
hearted and pitied his condition, called out to him, and said: ‘Come in, dear, come in. Why 


do you turn back? There is nothing surprising in your behaviour. Such occurrences are not 
very rare,’ ° 


‘The prince, though quite ashamed and confused, again went and lived for some time 
with his wife at her father’s house. Afew months afterwards he again told his father-in-law 
that he wished to go home with his wife. His father-in-law allowed them to go with the greatest 
pleasure, again giving an immense sum of money, besides jewellery and garments to the princess. 
This time, however, the prince took his wife home in safety, and having given up his extrava- 
gance and bad society, lived with his wife in peace and prosperity.’ 

And then the maind ended her story with this moral: “ Such, O king, is the character 
of husbands, and you can now imagine to yourself the reason of my being in the position 
you see me.” 


. When the mand had finished her story, the parrot said: ‘You have listened to the 
maind’s tale, O king, which teaches us that husbands are bad; but wait one moment, and listen 
to my story, which will shew you that wives are no better than their husbands. ” 


‘Very well,” said the prince; “out with what you have to say.” 
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The parrot (popat) then began :— 


«Listen, O king. There once lived in a certain country a well-to-do couple, husband and 
wife. It came to pass that the husband had to go to a distant country for employment, 
and there he had to spend several years. In his absence the wife was day and night visited 
by a paramour, with whom she ate and drazik and made merry. When some ten or twelve 
years had elapsed she received a letter from her husband that he was soon coming back, and that 
she might expect him on a certain day. That day soon came, and with it her husband, who came 
home with a large fortune; but when he reached his house, to his great regret he found his 
wife sick. Of course, she was not really sick, but only pretended to be so, and had tied up her 
head and ears with a kerchief, which gave her an appearance of a really sick person. 


“During the day she sent a message privately to her paramour not to visit her, as her 
husband had come home, but that she would come to his house. The day passed, and night 
came on, and the husband, who had to perform the domestic business himself on account of 
his wife’s illness, being quite fatigned, went to bed and slept very soundly. In the dead of 
night the wife arose and took the road to her paramour’s house. 


“Now it happened that a dakait, who had learnt that the husband had come back after 
amassing a large fortune, thought of visiting his house that night with a view to carrying 
on his vocation of plundering. So just as the dékait at the dead of night was about to break 
into the house he saw the wife come out of it. 


««¢T will not rob the house to-night, but will follow this woman, and watch where she 
goes, and what she does, ” said the dékait to himself, and went quietly after her. 


‘She went on and on fora long while till she came to her paramour’s house, which she 
entered, and there saw her paramour apparently sleeping. But he was really dead, having 
been visited by the wrath of God, and killed in his bed!2 Thinking he was only asleep, 
she called out to him in endearing terms, and threw herself on the corpse, but not a word came 
from him in return. Upon this she shook him and asked him why he was angry, why he did 
not speak to her, and such like questions. At length, after trying to make him speak for more 
than hour, she ceased from her attempts; but before going away she thought : — ‘ Well, well, 
if you will not speak to me, let me at least kiss you for perhaps the last time.’ 


‘But as she put her lips to the corpse it opened its mouth and bit off her nose! 
Streams of blood ran to the ground, and she was at a loss to know what to do; for how could she 
go home without a nose? What would her husband and her neighbours say: P What answer 
was she to give when questioned about ber nose? In this plight, and thus thinking she 
retraced her steps homewards. 


“ On her way there was a hut in which lived an old woman, on whom she called, told her 
everything, and asked her advice. The old woman was at once ready with an answer, and told 
her to resort to the following stratagem :— 


*¢ Go home,’ she said; ‘and quietly lie down beside your husband, and when you have 
been there for a little while, get up and make a noise, saying, ‘ My husband has bitten off my 
nose, my husband has bitten off my nose.” When people collect at the noise they will believe 
you!’ 


“ Having taken the old woman’s advice, the wife went home, and lay down by the side of her 
husband, who was still fast asleep. After half an hour or so she got up and suddenly commenced 
bawling out: — ‘My husband has bitten off my nose, my husband has bitten off my nose!’ It 
was easly dawn by this time, just at the time when people generally begin to be awake, and in 
consequence a great throng of neighbours was attracted by the wonderful story of a husband 





2 The original expression for these words’ are: pin 16 ninzli néti, tidld Parmésirdzdn khidst dhdrli, dni 
tg méla; the literal meaning of which is: ‘‘ bat he was not asleep, God sent him a punishment, and he died.” 
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biting off his wife’s nose! When the neighbours saw her they assumed she was telling the truth, 
and. some of them advised her to lodge a complaint against her husband before the magistrate! 
Accordingly, she went and filed a suit atthe magistrate’s Court. Her husband was immediately 
summoned to answer the complaint, and as for evidence there was no lack, for had not the whole 
neighourhood seen his wife without her nose before dawn by his side ? 


“Her husband appeared before the magistrate, and pleaded ignorance of the matter, but 
was at last convicted and sentenced to be hanged. But fortunately for him, the dékatt, who had 
watched his wife on her night’s excursion, had also come to the Court to see how the case was be- 
ing conducted, and what the ultimate result would be. He now stood up before the magistratet 
and asked leave to say a word or two, which was given him. He then told the story: first 
about himself, who and what he was; how, having learnt that the accused had come home after 
several years’ absence bringing, with him a large fortune, he had determined to plunder his house, 
how, when he came in the night on his plundering errand, he saw the complainant come out of the 
house and goto her paramour’s; how he changed his mind abont plundering and followed her 
quietly ; how he saw what she did with the corpse of her paramour, who was killed by the wrath 
of God; and how, finally, as she stooped to kiss him, the corpse bit off her nose! He also told 
the magistrate how she had entered the old woman’s hut, who advised herto play the trick which 
had brought the accused before the magistrate. He then asked the magistrate to lend him the 
services of two peons, and on the magistrate complying with his request he went and brought the 
corpse with the piece of the nose still inits mouth! The magistrate ordered the part of the 


nose to be removed from the mouth of the corpse and to be placed on the nose of the wife, and 
it fitted her exactly ! 


‘The magistrate then gave judgment accordingly, cancelled the sentence of death passed 
on the husband, and ordered instead the wife and the old woman to be hanged, The 


dékait was handsomely rewarded by her husband, and went away, and ever thereafter left off 
rcbbing. 


“Such, O king, is the character of women. 


Judge for yourself the reason for the plight I 
am in.” 


When the prince had heard the stories of the maind and the parrot, he saw there was a great 
deal of truth in both the stories! But at the end he got them both reconciled, and they then all 
lived happily together :— the prince and the princess; and the parrot and the maind, 
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MISCELLANEA, 


THE EVIL EYE, hired for as long a period as five days simply to 


With reference to Note B on page 168, Vol. 
XXI, ante, it is worthy of remark that similar 
ideas prevail in Burma as in Bihar. It ig 
believed there that, if a person looks steadily 


at a child or animal and says how well or. 


beautiful it is, it will forthwith become ill. This 
is called 1é-sdn*-kyd, i.e. ‘“man-magic falls (to 
it).” The evil eye can be averted by a string 
called let-p‘we (or armlet,) tied round the arm 
or neck, and this is even worn by pregnant women 
to protect the child within them. In the latter 
case, however, it is called mt-yat let-p‘we, its more 
especial function being to protect against a hob- 
goblin, called Mi-yatma. Sometimes women are 


1 Also ‘nék-sin? ‘mouth-magic’ and Let-sdn hand-magic,’ 


guard pregnant woman against this latter person. 
age. The use ofa string as an amulet is also 
known to the Southern Chins, as is shown by the 
following extract from Appendix IV. to my 


Essay on the Language of Southern Chins and its 
Affinities : — 


“Four or five days after the birth of a child it 
is duly initiated into the clan and placed under 
the guardianship of the Khun. A cotton string, 
(called khunhliing) is tied round its wrist for a 
few days; as a sign to all evil spirits that the child 


is under the latter’s protection.” 


BERNARD Hovaurox. 


Another expression is dn-hyd_ Be, 
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MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OF JATILAVARMAN, 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M.A.; BANGALORE. 


HE original of the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government Central Museum at 
Madras, and is referred to in Mr. Sewell’s Lists af Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 24 (Madras 
Museum Plate No. 15). Two impressions prepared by Dr. Fleet, and the original copper-plates 
which had been lent to Dr. Hultzsch, have been kindly placed by him at my disposal for 
publication in this Journal. 


The inscription is engraved on seven copper-plates, each measuring 112” by 43”, strung on 
a ring, whose diameter is about 3}/ and which is 2” thick. The weight of the seven plates 
is 328% tolas and that of the ring 11}; total 3393 tolas. The ring contains no traces of having 
borne a seal, and the copper-plates seem to have been issued without it. Hach of the plates is 
slightly folded at the extremities, so as to make rims on two of the opposite sides in order to 
protect the writing from defacement. The first and the last plates are engraved only on one 
side, and the remaining five on both sides. 


The inscription contains two passages in the Sanskrit language and the old Grantha 
character. The first of these consists of six verses in the beginning (lines 1 to 19) and the 
second of four of the customary imprecatory verses at the end. The rest of the inscription is in 
the Tamil language and the Vatteluttu or Chéra-Pandya alphabet, as it has been termed by 
Dr. Hultzsch, but is interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit words written in the Grantha 
character. The following isa list of the words and syllables in the Tamil portion of the 
inscription which are written in the Grantha character :— 


Line 33. ke-bbimi. Line 56. { from Bharggava 
» o& bhumi. to sitra, 
ee , 87. f Bahvrijan Sihu-Misra. 
” "| arayinda-mukha. Yajiia-vidyai. 
» 44. Karavandapnu. » 58. ; sastra. 
,, 46. Svamadi-vikrama, Sujjata-Bhatta. 
, 48. Manu-darssita-mirgea. ~. 60: | ‘Srivara-mamgala. 
9 { guru-charitam. brahma-déya, 
’ ' Ukandaka-sédhanai. », 611. sarvva-parihara. 
, BOE. { from Pingya-nathan (Ok, Pandya. . 
to paramavaishuavan. » at. matameajaddhyakshan. 
s o2. rijya-varsha. » (6, mra-§dsana. 
» 93. ndharmma. ,» @6f. vadya-géva-samgita. 
( karmma. » @. Vaidya-'rx'a. 
» «OF. es ; » @9. mahé-sdraanta. 
mahidé. , 80. Vira. 
Sabd ai. » Ol. Dhirataran Martti. 
9» (OO. | sin » S4. mra-Sisana. 
Vidya-dévatai. » 92f Arikésari. 


The historical introduction (ll. 19 to 46) is in High Tami] and possesses one charac- 
teristic of Tamil poetry, viz. constant alliteration. The only inscriptions in the Vatteluttu 
alphabet that have been hitherto published, are the Tirunelli plates of Bhaskara-Ravivarman 
which appeared in a former number of this Journal,! and the three inscriptions mentioned by 
Dr. Hultzsch in the introductory remarks to his paper on those plates (ante, Vol. XX. p. 287). 





l ante, Vol. XX. pp. 285-292. Mr. S. M, Natésa Sistri has published his own version of this grant in the 
September number of Vol. IX of the Christean College Magazine. The following misreadings in it may be noted as 
the most important :— 

Line 1. Sri Amachchar for grth @k K6 Pi karan, 
»  iruppattirim ,, nadlppatt-drau. 
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The alphabet employed in the subjoined inscription differs slightly from that of the four others, 
In the latter, the individual characters have a tendency to slant towards the left, while in the 
former they are more straight. This has perhaps to be accounted for by the different nature of 
the writing materials commonly in use, and the mode of holding the style, prevalent in the two 
parts of Southern India to which these inscriptions severally belong. The use of Sanskrit words 
and Grantha characters is very common in the Pandya grant, while in the four others most of the 
Sanskrit words have assumed Dravidian forms and are written in the Vatteluttu alphabet. In 
the latter some of the characters are distinctly round, for example #, 2, r and 2, while in the 
former they are not quite round. It is not possible to say which of these two is the more deve- 
loped form, until the immediate source of the alphabet is determined, and the two types of 
characters compared individually with those of the parent alphabet. From other Pandya 
inscriptions which are published, we know that, besides the Vatteluttu, the Tami] alphabet was 
also used in the Pandya kingdom. The former was probably imported from the Chéra king- 
dom and the latter from the Chéla country. As the earlier Pindya inscriptions, like the present 
one, are found engraved in the Vatteluttu character, and the later ones, — like the stone inscrip- 
tions found at Madura, Tirupparankunram and other places, and the large Tiruppiivanam copper- 
plate grant of Kulasékhara-Pandya,— in the Tami] alphabet, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
thatit was the former that was originally used in the Pandya kingdom. The latter was probably 
introduced during the time when the great Saiva devotees, Tirufiinasambandar and Tirundvuk- 
karaiyar, flourished, or on the occasion of a subsequent Chéla conquest. The forms which the 
characters have assumed in the present inscription, might be due to the influence of the Tamil 
alphabet on the original Vatteluttu. This Pandya grant also throws some light on the Vatte- 
luitu numerals, as the plates are numbered on their left margins. The number on the third 
plate is rather indistinct, and the symbolsfor four, five, six and seven seem to be closely allied to 
the corresponding ones used in Tamil inscriptions, while those for one and two do notexhibit any 
intimate connection with the known South-Indian numerals. The investigation of the origin 
of the Vatteluttu numerals is closely connected with, and must throw considerable light on the 
question of the immediate source of the Vatteluttu alphabet. We must have a complete set of 
the Vatteluttu numerals and their earlier forms, and the earlier forms of the Vatteluttu alphabet, 
before we can speculate on the origin of either of them, or on the relation which existed between 
them. Dr. Burnell has expressed himself as follows on this question :—‘‘Of all the probable 
primitive alphabets with which a comparison of the Vatteluttu is possible, it appears to me that 
the Sassanian of the inscriptions presents most points of resemblance.”? A comparison of the 
Vatteluttu characters with the Tamil] alphabet, which is used in ancient inscriptions found in the 
Chola country and in other Tamil districts, yields the following results:—The symbols for 
i, 7, t, 7, l, | and | are almost the same in both, while those for a, d, u, %, 0, kb, %, Ch, p, 1n, Y, U7 
ee a 
Line 2. gudinattil for Sinnattil. 
5. Sevvarangon ,, Sannaran=Kéda,. 
» ¢. mungusvvalum ,, muduogiru vélum. 


» » vanenudippadiy for vannu tifru*]vadiy. 
» 9. arutkkadaviya for kudaskkadaviya. 


» Ll. kodukkum » kedukkum. 
99 12. orattan 3? or-Ottaral. 
» 13. kénamanna », kanam pon. 


» 29. vil chchila and pasaiyar for vilakkil and vagalyra. 
» 21. Ada vaitti kai for Attaisttigai, 


» 2¢. adichchu Ex alikku. 
» 28. ...m Makal and Iéuri for mavagal and i-diri. 
os 29: 


panninadu and Madaippalli for unninru and Malaiyampalli. 
» S8f. Nidatdnganafifidradey for ddaddru Karaififiantir sabha. 
» 34, yide Ainamandarai munachchuppotti for nurru-aiymbatt-él-arai kAgu ponni. 
» 95f. Sonndn for Karaififial nir sabha |. 
The seven small lines of writing on the right margin of the second side of the second plate seem to have been 
entirely ignored. 


‘South-Indian Paleography, 2nd edition, p. 51. 
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and m are not quite dissimilar, and those for #4, e, ai, 2, ¢ and 2 do not exhibit any points of close 
resemblance. In the subjoined inscription more than two hundred and fifty of the virdmas are 
distinctly marked, in most cases by means of a dot attached to the top of the letter. In 
some cases the dot is attached to the right or to the left of the letter. There is no attempt at 
marking the virdmas either in the Jews’ grant or in the Syrian Christians’ grants, —if the 
copies published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII. are faithful, — as 
well as in the Tirunelli grant. As regards Tami] inscriptions, we find that the virdmus are some- 
times marked only in the oldest ones. If the marking of the viréma had the same history in 
the Vatteluttu script as it seems to have bad in Tamil inscriptions, we should conclude that 
the present grant belongs to a time earlier than any of the inscriptions from the Western coast 
hitherto discovered. 


Of the Pandya kingdom nothing like a connected history is known, and it is doubtful if it 
will ever be possible to get a really trustworthy account of it from the earliest times. That it 
was a very ancient one, is established by various facts. According to some versions of the 
Muahdbhdrata, Arjuna is believed to have gone to the Pandya kingdom during his rambles in 
the South.4 The Buddhist king A&séka refers to the Pandyasin one of his edicts.6 The late 
Dr. Caldwell considered it nearly certain that it was a Pandya king who had sent an ambas- 
sador to the emperor Augustus of Rome.6 From the Greek geographers who wrote after the 
Christian era, we learn that the Pandya kingdom not only existed in their time, but rose to 
special importance among the Indian states, though no names of Pandya kings are known. 
Tittukkudi (Tuticorin), Korkai, Kayal, Kallimédu (Point Calimere), Kumari (Cape Comorin) 
and Pimban (Paumben) were known to the ancient Greeks.’ Kalidasa, the great dramatist, 
refers to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces overrun by Raghu in his tour of 
conquest. The astronomer Varahamihira refers to this kingdom in his Brihatsmnlita? 
The frequent mention of the Pandyas in ancient inscriptions shows that the kingdom continued 
to exist and that some of its rulers were very powerful. The Western Chalukya king Pulikésin 
II. (A. D. 610 to 634) boasts of having conquered the Pandyas among others? The Pallavas 
are constantly reported to have conquered the Pandyas. The inscription of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, refers to a victory gained by the Pallava general 
Udayachandra against the Pandya army in the battle of Mannaikudi!! The Chalu- 
kyas, — Western as well as Hastern, — and the Rashtrakita kings sometimes boast in their 
inscriptions of having conquered the Pandyas.* It was, however, with the Chéras and 
the Chélas that the Pandya history was more intimately connected. They formed the ‘three 
kingdoms’ of the South,’ and were constantly at feud with one another. Hach of the kings 








8 Compare Dr. Hultzsch’s Sowth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 118 and 147; Madras Christian College 
Magazine, Vol. VIII. pp. 99 and 2738. 

4 Ttis in connection with a marriage of Arjuna that the Pindya kingdom is supposed to be mentioned in the 
Mahabhirata. Dr. Caldwell (History of Tinnevelly, p. 18) says that only the Tamil prose translation and the southern 
Sanskrit versions of the epic state that Arjuna’s bride belonged to the Pandya family, while most of the northern 
Sauskrit versions state that her father was the king of Maniptra. § ante, Vol. V. p. 272. 

6 History of Tunneveblly, p. 17. Captain Tufnellin his Hints to Coin-collectors in Southern India, Part IT. p. 8, says 
that the smallinsignificant Roman copper coins found in and around Madura in such large numbers and belonging to 
types different from those discovered in Europe, point to the probability of the existence at one time of a Roman settle- 
ment at or near that place. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 291, seems to have first started this 
theory to explain the discovery of the small Roman coins. 

1 See ante, Vol. XIII. p. 330 ff. and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, pp. 17-22. 

8 Raghwvaresa, iv. 49. 9 Dr. Kern’s edition, iv. 10. 10 See ante, Vol. VIII. p. 245. 

11 ante, Vol. VIII. p. 276; the reading of the first line of Plate iv. first side, is not Maniiarku[sarnjgrdme as the 
published text has it, but Mannaikuti-gramé. 

12 For the Western Chalukya conquest of the Pandyas see Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, pp. 27,28 and 29. Only one of the Rashtrakiita kings is explicitly stated to have conquered the Pandyas. For 
the Hastern Chalukya conquest see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 51. 

18 In Tamil, the phrase mdv-arasar, ‘the three kings,’ is used to denote the Chéra, the Chéla and the Pandya 
kings. In Tamil inscriptions miva-réyar, and in Kanarese ones mitru-rdyarw are used to mean the same three kings; 
see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 111, note 8. 
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of any one of these dynasties often called himself ‘the destroyer’ of the other two kingdoms,14 
As the history of the Chéras is now very little known, we have only what has been done for the 
Chéla history to fallupon. The Chéla king Parantaka I. calls himself Madivai-konda, or in 
Sanskrit, Madhurantaka, ‘the destroyer of Madura.’ Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Bana 
king Hastimalla reports that Pardntaka I. conquered Rajasizhha-Pandya.!® One of the 
grandsons of the same Chéla king was also called Madhurantaka, while one of his great-grandsons, 
Aditya-KarikAla, ‘‘ contended in his youth with Vira-Pandya,’’!* and another great-grandson, 
K6-Rajakésarivarman alias Rajarajadéva, “deprived the Sejiyas (i.e, the Pindyas) of their 
splendour.”!7 In two of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IT. No. 3, 
paragraphs 5 and 6, and No, 59, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 9 and 11), the conquest of the Pandyas is 
mentioned along with that of Séram4n, the Chéra king, and in one of them (No, 09, paragraph 
3), it is said that both of them were defeated in Malai-nidu. Perhaps this shows that the Chéra 
king and the Pandyas united together in opposing Rajarija. The son of the last-named 
Chéla king, Ké-Parakésarivarman alias Rajéndra-Chéladéva, was also called Madhurantaka.'® 
The immense number of copper coins found in the Madura éddzér, containing the legend 
Rajaraja, and the Chdéla inscriptions which are reported to be found in the Pandya country,!® 
almost estublish the Chéla conquest. Dr. Hultzsch’s latest Progress Report (Madras G. O, 
dated 6th August 1892, No. 544, Public) mentions several Pandya princes. Of these, 
Manabharana, Vira-Kérala, Sundara-Pandya, and Lankésvara alias Vikrama-Pandya, 
who had undertaken an expedition against Vikramabahu of Ceylon, were contemporaries 
of the Chéla king K6-Rajakésarivaman alias Rajadhirajadéva (No. 12 of Dr. Hultzsch’s 
list); Vira-Késarin, the son of Srivallabha, was a contemporary of K6-Raéjakésarivarman 
alias Vira-Rajéndradéva I. (No. 14 of the list), A third Chola king, No. 18, Parakésa- 
rivarman alias Vira-Rajéndradéva II., whom Dr. Hultzsch identifies with the Hastern 
Chalukya Kuléttunga-Chéda II., is reported “to have cut off the nose of the son of Vira- 
Pandya, to have given Madura to Vikrama-Pandya, and to have cnt off the head of Vira- 
Pandya.’? In the inscriptions of the Chéla king Rajarijadéva, found at Tanjore and else- 
where, the Pindyas are always mentioned in the plural number (Seliyar, Pandyar). An 
inscription, found on one of the walls of the great temple at Chidambaram in the South 
Arcot district, reports that Kuléttunga-Chéla conquered ‘the five Pandyas.’ 20 The defeat 
of ‘the five Paindyas’ is also referred to in the historical introduction of the inscriptions of Ké- 
Rajakésarivarman alias the emperor Sri-Kuldttuiga-Chéladéva (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
No. 58, and ante, Vol. XXI. p. 286), who was evidently identical with the Kul ottunga- 
Chéla of the Chidambaram inscription. Again, the word Pajichavan, ‘one of the five,’ is 
used in inscriptions as wellas in Tamil literature as a title of the Pandya kings. It may, 
therefore, be concluded that very often, if not always, there were five Pandya princes 





1¢ The seals of Pandya copper-plate grants, of which two are now known, and published in Sir Walter Elliat’s Coins 
of Southern India, — one belonging to the large Tirupptivanam grant and the other to the ‘‘ Madacolam ”’ grant, — 
contain the following emblems; — two fish, a tiger anda bow. The fish was the Pandya emblem. But the insertion 
of the tiger and the bow, the Chéla and the Chéra emblems, is meant to indicate that the kings who issued these grants, 
conquered the Chélas and the Chéras. In the description of the seals of the two Leyden copper-plate grants, published 
in the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. only the fish and the tiger are mentioned. The bow, which 
must have been there, has evidently been mistaken for something else Some of the Chdéla coins also contam these 
three emblems; e.g. No. 152 of Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, whose legend has been read by Dr, 
Hultzsch as Gangat-konda Chélak (ante, Vol. XXI. p, 828), and Nos. 153 and 154 of the same, whose legends are fri- 
Rdéjéndral and Uttama-Chélah, respectively. 

6 Salem Manual, Vol. II. p. 872 (verse 11). 


16 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 112. 
IT thid. pp. 65 and 95. 


18 Lines 87 f. of the large Leyden grant (Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. LY, p. 208), and South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. ¥. p, 112, 


19 Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. pp. 286 and 287; Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, p. 29. In one of 


the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 36) Pandi-nada is otherwise called Rajaraja- 
mandalam. This confirms Rajaraja’s conquest of the Pandyasy 


 South-Indian Inscriptions, Yol. I. p. 168, 
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ruling at the same time.*! Almost throughout the Tamil districts of Southern India we 
meet with Pandya inscriptions which, to judge from the characters employed in them, 
raust belong to some of the later kings. Among these may be mentioned Gundara, Vira, 
Vikrama, Kulas3khara and Paridkrama. Marco Polo men.ions a ‘‘Sonder Pandi” of the 
Pandya dynasty,** who may be identical with the Sundara-Pinlya of the inscriptions. Later 
on, the Pandya kingdom fell a prey to the ambition of the Vijayanagara kines and their 
feudatories. Ooins beiring one or other of the names Sandara Pindiyan (Sundara-Pindya), 
Vira-Pandiyan (Vira-Piad72) and Kulasézaran (Kulas3khara), are not infreqnently met with 
in the bdzdrs of Tanjore and Madura. Another coin, bearing the legend ‘Sumarakéligalan (i e. 
in Sanskrit, Samarakdlihala), a name which occurs in the traditional lists of Pandya kings, is 
also often fonnd. He was a king whose dominions extended as far north as Maichipura 
where an inscription, dated during his reiga, is found, and contains the Svka date 1391 expired.4 
From this inscription we on that he was also called Puvanéxaviran (7. e, in Sanskrit 
Bhuvanaikavira), a name which is likewise found on coins.®> Coins bearing the legends 
Kachchi-valanqgun Perumndn Bildutalaty-dnin,™ Jugavira-Réman Huliyuqs-Rdmap,® 
Séra-kula-R[ad*|man,° and Pétala,®! are generally ascribed to the Pandya dynasty. From 
Tamil inscriptions we learn that the capital of the Pandyas was Maduza, and that their 
dominions were often very extensive. That their emblem was the fish, is borne out by 
inscriptions as well as coins.2? Trom certain names which occur in Kanarese inscriptions, and 
which are referred to in Dr. Fleet’s Kunarese Dynastves of the Bombay Presilency, it may be 
concluded that there was a family of Pandya chiefs ruling in the North as feudatories of one or 
other of the Kanarese dynasties. Probably, some mamber of the Pdaudya dynasty of Madura, 
for some unknown reason, migrated to the North and established for himself a small princi- 
pality; and his successors appear to have preserved their family name. Tribhuvanamalla- 
Pdaadyadéva,?> Vira-Pinlyadéva?4 and Vijaya-Pandyadéva®> were ruling the Nonambavadi 





21 The Kalingattu-Parawi (canto xi. verse 6)) mentions five Pindya princes who had been defeated by 
Kuldttunga-Chéla. Ths king was, as has been shown by Mr. Kanakasabhai P.llai (ante, Vol. NIX. p. 338) and 
Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol. XX. p. 279 f ), identical with the Hastern Chalukya Kuluitubga-Chidadéva I. (Sika 985 to 1084), 
and it is very probable that it is this defeat of thesPiniyas that is referred to in the Caidambaram inscription 
and in the inscriptions found at Tanjore and other places. 

22 Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tunnevelly, p. 85. But see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121, where the date of the accession of 
Sundara-Pintya is calculated from materials supplhed by Dr. Hultzsch. We have thus obtained the date of one of 
the several Sundaras. 

23 Sir Walter Hlliot’s Coins of Southern India, Nos. 134 and 135. 

24 Dr. Hultasca’s Proyress Riport for February to Apret 1890, Madras G. QO. dated 14th May 1890, No. 355, 
Public. 

25 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Souther n India, No. 185. 26 ibid. No. 145. 

27 This is tha reading of the legend on Elhot’s No. 183 suggested by Dr. Hultasch (ante, Vol. KXI, p. 824) who 
ascribes 1b to Sundara-Pinlya. Th: Rev. J. H. Tracy of Tiramangalim, in his paper on Pandya coins, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, hid read Hllf-nagaraiy-flan. 

28 Sir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India, No. 144. This legend has been read by Mr. Tracy. 

29 Mr. Trazy’s Pandyan Couns, No. 8, and Hlhot’s No. 147. In an inscription of the Jambukés. ara temple on the 
island of S:trahgam (ante, Vol. KXI p. 121) Sundara-Piniya is called Lanki-deipa luvtana-dvitiya-R ima, ‘a second 
Bama in plundering tha island of Lank&’ Itis not umpossible that the biruda Kaliyaga-Riman bears the same meaning 
aad is intended to denote the same Pindya king. 

89 Mr. Trasy’s Pandyt Coins, No. 11 (wrongly for No. 6). 

81 ibid. No.1. The legend on No. 159, Plate iv. cf Sir Walt r Hlliot’s Coins of Svvthern Incia has been read 
Korkai-dadir. But the correct realiag seems to be : — [1.] Sin 12. iduko- [8] nli(nj fiordda means ‘the Chéla 
country.’ ‘Oae who conquered the Chita country oat be an tees biruds fur & Pandya king, In the Tiruppa- 
rankunran inscription, published i in tke Archeolozicai Jrvzy of Southern India, Vol. IV. Sundara-Pfndya has the 
birada Sin47u valangiysarutya, ‘ono who is pleasad to distribute the Cudla country,’ which has been misread 
(pp. 41 £.) Beranddu-vulangiyarulya. 

82 Tho Rev. H. Loventhal in his Coins of Tinn2velly (p. 7) says thal “there ans. have been two distinct Pandya 
dynasties, one in Korkai and one in PMidara, a2) thove were soveral braath lines, es aecially of the Madura Pindyas. 
Both th2 chisf lines hid the elephaat and the baitle-ax2 as their roy3l marks, pro aly because they were closely related 
to each other.’? He adds (p. 8) that, later on, ‘‘the Malara Plndyas chose the fis: vairk as their dynastic emblem, 
that is, when they left Buddhism they changed tho elephant mark and took instead of *t a pure Vishnu mark -—the fish.’ 

83 Dr. Plect’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presidency, p. dL. Ht uid, p. 2, * ibid. p. 63. 
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Thirty-two thousand as contemporaries of the Western Chalukya kings Vikramaditya Vi, 
Sdmésvara ILI. and Jagadékamalla II. respectively. A Yadava inscription belonging to the 
time of Krishna (‘Saka 1175), refers to “the Pandyas who shone at Gutti.?’8? The Hoysala 
king Bullila If. “ restored to the Pandya his forfeited kingdom when he humbled himself 
before him.” The kingdom veferred to consisted of Uchchangi, — part of the Konkana, — 
and the districts of Banavasi and Panungal.37 


So mach of the Pindya history we learn from inscriptions, numismatics and contemporary 
authorities. We shall now see what Tamil literature has to say on this dynasty. The 
following are some of the Tamil works which may be expected to throw some light on 
Pandya history: — Tiruvilaiyaddalpurdnam, Periyapurdnam, Patiuppdtiu and Purap pal tu. 
The boundaries of the Pandya kingdom are thus laid down in Tamil works:— the river 
Vellaru to the north; Kumari (Cape Comorin) to the south; the sca to the east; and ‘ the 
great highway’ to the west. According to Dr. Caldwell, the river Vellirn is the one which 
rises in the Trichinopoly district, passes through the Pudukkéttai state, and enters the 
sea at Point Calimere; and the same scholar has identified ‘the great highway’ with the 
Achchankdvil pass.3® This would include a part of the modern state of Travancore into the 
Pindya kingdom. The Pandya king is often called Kurhaiydlt, ‘the ruler of Korkai.’ From 
this facb it may be concluded that Korkai was once the Pindya capital.2® In later times the 
seat of the government was certainly Ktidal (1. e. Madura). The Tiruvilaiyadalpurdram* is 
an account of the divine sports of ‘Siva, as represented by the god at Madura, and professes to 
give a history of that town and its kings from very early times. It also furnishes a list of 
Pandya kings, most of the names in which sound more like birudas than actual names. Whether 
the accounts given in this work are based on genuine tradition or not, it has not been possible 
to determine from a lack of ancient Pandya inscriptions. It is almost certain that there are 
some historical facts contained init. But they are so much mixed up with myths and legends 
that it is at present hardly possible to distinguish historical facts from worthless matter. The 
sixth verse in the Sanskrit part of the subjoined inscription refers to victories gained by some 
of the ancient Pandya kings over Indra, Varuna and Agni, and reports that the garland of 
Indra had been wrested from him by the Pandya kings, and that some of them survived the 
great Kalpa. Some of the chapters of the Tiruvilaiyddalpurdinam describe the futile attempts 
made by Indra to destroy the Pandya capital, Madura. One of these consisted in inducing 
Varuna to flood the city and drown it under water. A great deluge is said to have occurred 
during the reign of the Pandya king Kirtivibhishana, after which ‘Siva re-created Madura as 
it was before. It is this legend that is referred to in the present itiscription by the words mahé- 
kalp-dpad-uttarishu, Again, in the chapter headed Varagunanukhu=chchivalikah=galtiya padalam 
(“the chapter which describes how Varaguna was shewn the world of Siva”), the then reigning © 
king Varaguya-Pandya is said to have gaired a victory over the Chéla king. In the 18th 
verse of this chapter, the Chéla king is described as Néri=pporuppan, and his army denoted by 
the expression Killi-sénat. It is not impossible that it was the Chéla king K6-Kkilli who is 
spoken of as having been defeated by Varaguna-Pandya. This Chola king is mentioned in the 
large Leyden grant and the copper-plate inscription of the Bina king Hastimalla, as one of the 
ancestors of Vijayilaya. The Kaliigattu-Parani also mentions him, though not by name.*t 


7 








36 abid. p. 78. 87 ibid. p. 68. % History of Tinnevelly, p. 24 f. 89 See note 32, above. 

#0 Dr. Caldwell, in the Introduction (p. 139) to the second edition of his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, says that this purdna was very probably translated from Sanskrit at the request of Ativirardma-Pandya, 
the poet king of Madura, and thatit dates from the 16th century. ‘To this Pandya king is generally attributed the 
composition of the Tamil poem called Naidadam (Naishadha); see the remarks on pp: 144 f. of the Introduction to the 
Comparative Grammar as regards the other literary productions of this king. 

#1 In verse 18 of the chapter headed Irdia-pdrampariyam, he is described as follows : tant nadand =Uragar- 
imyarsinari bortausavan, ‘he, who, walking alone, seized the jewel of the Uragas (Nagas).’ In Pandit V. Sd4minéd- 
aiyar's edition of the Patluppaity, p. 111, the same king is called Nagapattinattu=Chchdélan, and the tradition about 


the birth of an illegitimate son to him by the N4ga princess is referred to. In other Tamil works the name Killi- 
Vulavan occurs ; sec ante, Vol. KIX. p. 339. 
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Thai Varaguna-Pindya was a historical personage, is shewn by the same Bina grant, which 
reports that the Ganga king Prithivipati, who was a contemporary of Améghavarsha, defeated 
the Pandya king Varaguna in the battle of Sri-Purambiya (not ‘Sripura, as it is on page 373 
of the Salem Manual, Vol. II.), Sri-Purambiya has proba vbly to be identified with the village 
called Tiru-Purambiyam in Sundaramarti-Nayanar’s Tévdram, and Purambayam in Tiu- 
finasambandar’s Tévdram. The exact place occupied by K6-Kkilli in the Chéla genealogy, is 
not known. The two inscriptions which mention the early Chéla kings, say that Karikila, Ké- 
Chehamkannin and K6-Kkilli belonged to the Chéla family. Of these two auShorities, the Leyden 
grant mentions Karikila first and K6-Kkilh last, while the Bana inscription mentions Ké- 
Kkilli first and K6-Chchamkan last. The Kaliigattu-Parant mentions K6-Kkilli first and 
Karikala last. Thus the three authorities for Chola history that are now known, do not give 
a regular genealogy for this period, and one may doubt if it will ever be possible to reconstruct 
it and to determine the dates of these kings from Chdla inscriptions alone. There is only one 
Varaguna mentioned in the traditional lists of the Pandya kings.42 Consequently, the infor- 

mation that we now possess for Pindya history, offers no obstacles to the identification of 
the Varaguna-Pindya of the Bana inscription with the Varaguna of the Tiruvila‘yédalpurdnam. 
This purdua has a chapter* which describes how the ‘god at Madura’ sent the great musician 
Bana-Bhadra with a letter to Séraman Perumal, the Chéra king, who was a contemporary 
of the Saiva devotee Sundaramtrti-Nayandr. The letter directed the Chéra king to give 
presents to the musician, which was duly done. The same event is referred to in that chapter 
of the Per’yapurénam which gives an account of the life of ‘Séramfn Perumal.44 In this narra- 
tive we have perhaps to take ‘the god at Madura’ to mean the Pindya king. If this suggestion 
is correct, it would imply that the Chéra king was a vassal of the Pindya. From the Tiruvilaz- 
yddalpurdnam we also learn that the old college (saigam) of Madura was established during the 
reign of a certain Vamsasékhara-Pandya, and was provided with a miraculous seat (palagaz) by 
the god Sundarégsvara.* 


The second of the works enumerated as throwing some light on the Pandya history, is the 
Periyapurénam. The accounts contained in this work may be considered less open to question, 
as some of the statements made in it have been strongly confirmed by recent discoveries. As 
the author of the work does not profess to write a history, but only the lives of the sixty-three 
devotees of ‘Siva, the historical information contained in it is only incidental. One of these 
sixty-three devotees was Nedumaran, a Pandya king. He is described as having been victori- 
ous in the battle of Nelvéli*6 This is probably Tinnevelly (Tirunelvéli). As the battle was 
fought in the Pandya country itself, it implies that the king only succeeded in repelling an 
invader from the North or from Ceylon. We are told that he married a daughter of the Chola 
king, whose name is not mentioned, that he was originally a Jaina by weligion, and that his 
queen, who was a Saiva at heart, sent for the great Tiruhanasambandar, who succeeded in 
converting the king to the Saiva religion through a miraculous cure of his malady, which 
the Jaina priests could not make any impression upon. The date of this Pandya king and, with 
it, that of Tirufiinasambandar are still wrapt in mystery. That Dr. Caldwell’s identification” 
of this king, who was also called Sundara-Pindya, with Marco Polo’s “Sonder Bandi” is in- 
correct, and that the three great Saiva devatees Tirnidnasambandar, Tirunivukkaraiyar and 
Sundaramirti-Nayanar must have flourished prior to the eleventh century A. D., is, however, 





£2 Sir Walter Elliot, in his Coins of Southern India, p. 128 f. has published six lists of Pindya kings. In the 
first, two kings are mentioned with the name Varaguna, while each of the other five mentions only one king of that 
name. 

48 Tirumugan=godutta padalam, p. 227°of the Madras edition of 1888. 

#4 Chapter 87 of the Madras edition of 1884. 

45 Sanga-ppalagai tanda pacalam, chapter 51 of the Madras edition of 1888. 

46 Nelvcli venta ninva-sir-Neduméran, ‘ Nedumiran, whose fortune was constant (and) who gained (the battle of) 
Nelvéchi,’ occurs in verse 8 of the Tirutiondatiogat, which contains a list of the sixty-three devotees of Siva, and which 
was composed by Sundaramiirti-Ndyandr. 

47 Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, Introduction, pp. 189 ff. 
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clearly established by inscriptions found in the great temple at Tanjore. The Le igapurdnam 
informs us that one of the Chola kings ruled also over the Pindya kingdom. This was the 

A A 4 ee ack ‘ . : -! 
Saiva devotee Ké=Chehehgas-Chéla-Nayanir, who was also called Songanar. 9 The same king 
. . we, , "a 1 ith] 1 A ’ a 
is, as stated above, mentioned in the large Leyden grant as one of the ancestors of the Chola king 
VijayAlaya. His conquesto! one of the Cléva kings is described in a small work called Walavalt- 
nérpadu, the text and translation of which have been published in this Journal (ante, Vol, 
id : ma . : 
XVIIL. pp. 258-265). The Periyapurdnam tells us that he built several temples of Siva in 
different places. Sundaramtirti-Nayandr refers in his Tévéram to one at Wannilam in the 
Tanjore district,°° ard Sandarantirti’s predecessor, Tirufinwsambandar, to another at Tiru- 
Ambar! This last refereace furnishes us with one of the limits for the period of the latter 
poet, the other limit being the time of Séramip Perumil, who was a contemporary of the 
former poet. 


Another of the Tamil works which may be of use to the student of Pindya history, is 
the Pattuppdlis (te. “the ten poems’). As the name implies, it consists of ten poems, or 
vather idyls, composed by different members of the college of Madura, to which reference has 
already been made. Of these, two are dedicated to Neduajeliyan, a Pindya king. The first 
of these two, called Madurai-khinji, was composed by Marudanir of Maitigudi, and the second, 
called Nedunaluddai, by Nakkiranir, the president of the college. The first refers to a battle 
fought at Talai-Alaiginam by the Pandya king against the Chéra and the Chéla kings and 
some minor chiefs.52 Some of the ancestors of Nedufijeliyan are also incidentally mentioned. 
The name of one of them was Vadimnbalambaninra-Pindiyan according to the commentary.® 
This, however, could not have been the actual name of the king, but only a biruda, Another of 
the ancestors of Nedutjeliyan was Pal-yiga-silai-mudo-kudumi-Peruvaludi, whose piety is 
very highly spoken of.®4 As I shall have occasion to speak of this king in an article on another 


Pandya grant which I am going to publish, I shall now be content with a mere mention 
of his name. 


The last of the Tami] works above enumerated, as being of some use to students of Pandya 
history, is the Purtppdtiu. This work is unpublished, and consequently, the historical value 
of its contents cannot now be stated precisely. The Purappdliw is said to describe in 
detail the battle of Talai-Alaiginam,® which is referred to in the Madurai-khéiji. Mr. P. 
Sundaram Pillai, M. A. of the Maharaja’s College at Trivandram, refers, in an article published 
in the August number of Vol. IX of the Mudras Christian College Magazine, to another work 
called “ Hraiyanar Agapporul.” This work, he adds, is generally ascribed to Nakkirar and 
celebrates the prowess of a Pandya king who is called Arikésari, Varddaya, Pariiknsga and 
Vichiri, and mentionsamong his conquests “ Vilinjam (near Trivandram), Kottar (near Nagercoil), 
Naraiyavu, Chévoor, Kadaiyal, Auukudi and Tinnevelly.” It is thus clear that Tamil literature 
is not devoid of works that throw some light on Pandya history. Their contents, however, 
have not been appreciated, because we havenot had the means to test their usefulness. It is 
important here to note that the Sinhalese Chronicles might, with advantage, be consulted to 


elucidate some of the points in Pandya history, which may be left obscure by Tamil literature 
and the Pandya inscriptions. 


As I have already remarked, the subjoined inscription opens with six Sanskrit verses. Of 


these, the first invokes Brahman, the second Vishnu and the third Siva. This might be taken as 
an indication of the non-sectarian creed of the reigning king. As, however, he has the biruda 
#8 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. Nos. 38 and 41. 
a Tennavin-iysulag=dada Sang mdr, ° Senganir who became a Pandya and ruled the world,’ occurs in verso 11 of 
the Tirutic,.cattogai. 
50 Page liof the Madras edition of 1834. 
52 The following are the names of the -ninor chiefs (kuru-nila- 
nidaiyar’s edition : Tidiyan, Eluni, Be ar-a: ydran, Irongé-Vonman 
ot Page 239 of the same; in the sect of the poem (p. 130, line 
£5 See note fT on paz: 189 of the came. 


51 Page 169 of the same. 
manyar) mentioned on page 189 of Pardit V. Simi- 


and Porunan. 63 Page 185 of the same. 
759) Pal-Sdlai-mudu-kudumi occurs. 
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parama-Vaishnava, ‘the most devoted follower of Vishnu,’ in line 51, and as, in 1, 35 f,, he is 
reported to have built a temple to Vishnu, we have to understand that the king, though a 
worshipper of Vishnu, was not intolerant towards other religions. The fourth verse describes 
the Pandya race as descended from the Moon as ancestor. The fifth refers to MaAravarman 
and some of his ancestors, and describes him as the ‘destroyer of the Pallavas’ (Pallava-bhan- 
jana). The sixth verse describes his son Jatilavarman. The Tami] portion is dated during the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Nedufjadaiyan. Evidently, Jatilavarman and Nedutjadaiyan 
denote the same individual and are synonymous. Jatila is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tami] 
Sadaiyan (one who has matted hair), a name which is also applied to Siva.5§ The adjective Nedum 
may qualify the word sadai, and the name would then mean ‘one whose matted hair is long.’ 
But it is more probable that Nedum has to be understood as a sort of title prefixed to the 
names of some of the Pandya kings. In line 61 of the Madurai-kkdiji, a Tamil poem already 
referred to, one of the Pandya kings is called Nediyén. Neduméaran of the Perfyapurdnam 
and Nedufijeliyan of the Puttuppditu are names in which the prefix Nedum is used as a 
title. If translated, these two names might mean ‘ithe tall Pandya.’ The names Nedumiaran, 
Nedufijeliyan and NeduSjadaiyan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that they 
must have denoted the same individual. Beyond this similarity of the mere names we possess 
no materials for their identification. In the present inscription, the king Nedutjadaiyan is 
called Tennan, Vanavan and Sembiyan. Tennavan or Tennan, ‘the king of the South,’ is 
used as a title of Pandya kings in Tamil inscriptions and literature. Vanavan and Sembiyan 
are titles applied to the Chéra and Chéla kings, respectively. The fact that this Pandya king 
assumed the Chéra and Chéla titles, shows that he conquered those kings, or was, at least, 
believed to have doneso. A similar fact in connection with Chola history is revealed by 
the title Mummudi-Chéla, which was assumed by one at least of the Chola kings. Mummudi- 
Chéla means ‘the Chéla king who wore three crowns, viz. the Chéra, the Chéla and the Pandya 
crowns.*7 After giving the above-mentioned titles of the king, the Tamil portion of the 
inscription enters into an account of his military achievements which occupies nearly two 
plates. The battles of Vellar,®s Vinnam and Seliyakkudi against an unknown enemy are first 
mentioned. The king next attacks a certain Adiyan and puts him to flight in the battles of 
Ayiravéli, Ayirtr®® and Pugaliyar. The Pallavas and Kéralas, who are his allies, are also 
attacked and defeated. The king of Western Kongu is subsequently attacked, and his ele- 
phants and banner taken as spoils. The whole of Kongu is then subdued, and ‘‘the noisy 
drum sounds his (4. e. the king’s) name throughout Kahkabhtimi.”’ The king enters Kafjivaya- 
ppérur, and builds a temple “resembling a hill” to Vishnu. The ruler of Vén is then con- 
quered and put to death; his town of Vilifiam, “ whose fortifications are as strong as those of 
the fort in Lanka,’ is destroyed, and ‘“‘his elephants, horses, family treasure and good 
country” captured. The Pandya king afterwards builds a wall with a stone ditch round the 
town of Karavandapuram. 


66 A facsimile of the seal of the Tiruppivanam copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which are pub- 
lished in the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV- pp. 21-38, is given on page 128 of Sir W. Elliot's 
Comms of Southern India. It contains a Sanskrit mscription which ends with the name Jatilavarman. In line 18 of 
the first plate of the inscription oscurs the Tamil form of this name, viz. Sadaivarman, and in line 14, the actual 
name of the king, Kulagckharadeéva. 57 See note 14, above. 

68 In the Tiroppivanam copper-plate grant the name Velldr-kuruchchi occurs twice (Archeological Survey of 
Southern India, Vol. 1V. p. 28, Plate xia, lines 8 and 5) in the description of the boundaries of the granted village. 
As the word kuruchcht is not found in Tamil dictionaries, it 1s probable that kuruchcht is a mistake, 1f not a misread- 
ing, for kurichcht, which has almost the same meaning as the word puravu, which precedes the nome Vellir in the 
text of the present inscription. Vellir-kurichchi means ‘ Velitir, (which is) a village belonging to a hilly or forest tract,’ 
and puravil Vellir which occurs in the text, would mean ‘ Vellir, (which is situated) in a forest or hilly tract.’ Conse- 
quently, it is not impossible that the two villages are the same. “Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 2438, 
mentions a village called Vellir in the Malabar district, which 1s 28 miles north-north-west of Cannanore. Another 
village of the same name is mentioned in the Arch@ological Survey of Southern India, Vol LV. p. W7, text line 60. 

59 It is not certain if Ayiravéh and Ayirir have to be taken as denoting two distinct villages. It is not impossible 
that Ayirdr is the name of the village and Ayira-véli means ‘ one thousand véivs (of land).’ Perhaps the village of 
Ayirdir had only one thousand vélis of cultivated land. 
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The battle of Seliyakkudi was one of the first fought by the king. The i i ere 

‘the Pandya village,’6° might indicate that it was situated in the Pandya count vy. i 
the battle must have been fought either against a foreign invader or a rebellious eu atory. 
It is not apparent who Adiyan was, against whom the king next turned a eae 
Ayiravéli, where one of the battles against Adiyan was fought, was probably included in 
the Chéla dominions, as it is said to have been situated on the northern bank of the 
Kavéri, “The fact that the Pallava and Kérala kings were his allies, might indicate that 
he was not a minor chief. These considerations lead to the inference that he was probably 
a Chola. Neduijadaiyan calls himself Sembiyan (@. ¢. the Chola), but tbe conquest of 
the Chélas is not explicitly stated in the historical introduction, and no Chola king of 
the name Adiyan is known. The kings of that dynasty had, each of them, several names and 
many birudas.*1 There are, however, only two cases known from inscriptions, ot wars between 
the Chéla and Pandya kings, in which the names of the contending kings are given. Of these, 
the first is the war between Rajasithha-Pandya and the Chdla king Parantaka I. which is 
mentioned in the inscription of the Bina king Hastimalla, and the second is that between 
the Chéla king Aditya-Karikiila and Vira-Paindya, which is referred to in the large Leyden 
grant. It is more probable that Adiyan was identical with the king of Western. Kongu, who 
was captured by Nedunjadaiyan. Adigaiman, also called Adigan, is mentioned in the Periya- 
purdnam as an enemy of the Saiva devotee Pugal-Sdla, a Chéla king whose capital was 
Karuvar (i. e. Karur in the Coimbatore district). Adigaimdin and Hlini are mentioned in the 
unpublished Tami] work Purandnitru, as kings, in whose praise the well-known T'amil poetess 
Auvaiyar composed several verses. In his Souwth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 106, Dr. 
Hultzsch has published an inscription which refers to certain images set up by Adigaiman 
EFlini, and to their repair by a successor of his, who was called Vyamuktasravandjjvala (in 
Tamil, Vidukadalagiya), the lord of Takata, and who was the son of a certain Rajaraja. This 
Takata has probably to be identified with Tagadtir, which is referred to in the Purandniru as 
having been captured by a Chéra king. The syllables which are transcribed as Kanjivaya- 
ppértr, may also be written Kanjivay-ppérir. In Sundaramirti-Nayanir’s Tévdéram (Foster 
Press edition, 1883, p. 114; Arunachala Mudaliyar’s 3rd edition of the Pertyapurénam, 1884, 
pp. 7 and 22) Kanjivayppérar is mentioned. But there is no clue given as to the situation or 
the village. Consequently, we cannot decide whether the village mentioned in the present 
inscription has to be identified with that referred to in the Tévéram or not. Besides, Kanjiva 
or Kafnjivay is reported to be the name of a village in the Tanjore district. The name 
Kanjivayppérar may also be explained as ‘ the large village in or near Kanji, 7. e. Kafichipura, 
The building of a temple to Vishnu at this village might then refer to the construction of the 
Varadardjasvamin temple at Little Conjeeveram, which is not far from the Pallava capital 
Kittchi. Kahkabhimi, ‘the land of kites,’ might then be taken for Tirukkalukkunram,® 
which is a few miles distant from Chingleput. But the conquests which are recorded in this part 
of the inscription, relate mostly to the western half of Southern India. Besides, if Kaikabhimi 
is pronounced as it is written, it does not rhyme with Koigabhimi which it ought to do. 
Consequently, though the name is written Kankabhtimi, the second of the h’s being Grantha, the 
composer evidently pronounced it Kangabhimi, which is the Tamil form of Gangabhimi, the 
_ @ 8 name quite similar to Seliyakkadi is Vémbaigudi, which occurs threo times in the Tirappvanam grant 


(Plate xi a, line 9; Plate xi b, lines 4and 8). The second and third Sentences of note 60 read as follows :—V. 


émban 
means ‘one who wears (a garland of flowers of) the vémbu (the margosa or nim tree, Azadirachta Indica).’ The 
Pandya king is often represented in Tamil literature as wearing a garland of margosa flowers, 


Consequently, 
Vémbay denotes the Pandya king, and the village is evidently called after him. 


St For example, Ko-Rajakésarivarman alias Rajardjadéva had the following birudas:—8dla Arumoli, Mummudi- 


Chola, Rijasraya, Nityavindda and Sivapddagdkhara (Christian College Magazine, Vol. VIII. p. 271). And 
his son K6-Parakéesarivarman alias Rijéndra-Chéladéva was also called Madburantaka, Gangaikonda-Chéla and 
Uttama-Chéla,. 


62 Tirukkalukkoyram, ‘the sacred hill of the kites,’ is the name given to the hill as well as the village close to it, 
The village is sometimes also called Pakshitirtha, ‘ the bathing-place of the birds (i. e. kites) ;’ see ante, Vol. X. 
p: 198 £. 
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well-known Ganga country. That such incorrect spellings were not uncommon in ancient days; 
is shown by an inscription of the great temple at Tanjore (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. 
No, 35, line 156), in which the word chaturvédimangalam is written chaturvédimankalam. Its 
connection with the town of Kancht being thus rendered improbable, KAnjivaya-ppérur may 
have to be understood as ‘the large village of Kafijiviyal or Kaftchivayal, the + which 
ought to have been the result of sariulhi between J and p, having been assimilated and its place 
taken by a second p.63 In Tamil] dictionaries, Vén is mentioned as one of the twelve districts, 
where Kodun-Tami] (i.e. vulgar Tamil) used to be spoken. Vilifiam, which is mentioned in 
the inscription immediately before Vén, is probably ‘Vilinjam’ which, as has been already 
stated, was a place in Travancore captured by one of the Pandya kings. From the manner 
in which Vilifam and Vén are mentioned in the inscription, it may be concluded that the 
former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the latter.4 According to Mr. W, Logan's 
Malabar (Vol. I. p. 240, note 2), Vénidu was, in ancient times, identical with the modern 
state of Travancore. Karavandapuram is the last place mentioned in the historical intro- 
duction. Karavantapura is mentioned in a small Vatteluttu inscription, which, with the 
permission of Dr, Hultzsch, I publish below from a photograph received from by Dr, Burgess. 





TEXT, 
1 ‘Sri [1*] K6=Méran=Jadaiyarku 
2 r&jya-va[r]sham 4rdvadu Selli- 
3 nirpa marr=eavarku maha- 
4 simantan=agiya Karavantapur-ddhi- 
5 visi Vaijyans P4andi-Ami- 
6 rdamangalav-araiyan= a[y* ]i- 
7 na Sattan=Ganavadi ti- 
8 ruttuvittadu tira-kk[ 6][y* ]i- 
9 lum Sri-tadagamum § idan=ule=a- 
10 ram=ulladum [1*] m[a|rr=ava- 
11 rku  dharmma-[palnni®® adgiya WNa- 
12 kkangorriyar= cheya- 
13 ppattadu Durgga-dévi-ké- 


14 [y*]ilui= Jéshtai-ko[y*jilum  [11*] 





63 Hxamples of similar assimilation are ndppadu for nirpadw (forty), hdppanam for karpanam or kdl-panam 
(a quarter fanam) and kdkkisu for kirkasu or kal-kdsw (a quarter cash). The village of Kafichivdyil is mentioned in 
Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Pallava king Nandivarman and its Tamil endorsement, and in the grant of Nandivar- 
man Pallavamalla and its Tamil endorsement. About its position Mr. Foulkes remarks as follows in the Salem Manual, 
Vol. IL. p. 354:— “It is clear that KAfichivayil lay, either wholly or in principal part, on the right bank of the 
Palar in the upper, or upper-middle, part of its course, somewhere above Vellore.’”? The large Leyden grant (lines 
96 ff.) and some of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Il. Nos. 9and 10) mention an officer of 
Rijaréjadéva who was a native of Kaichivayil. From an unpublished inscription of the ruined temple at Kilan- 
bandal in the Arcot taluk, North Arcot district, it appears that this village belonged to Pér-Avir-nddu in Uyyakkon- 

dar-valanddu, which last was, according to a Tanjore inscription (South-Indian Inservpirons, Vol. IT, No. 4, p. 47), 
situated between the rivers Arigiland Kaviri. Katichiviyal is mentioned in a Tamil inscription dated Saka 1457, 
which is published in the Archwological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 154156. It is not improbable that 
the village of Kafichiviyil which is mentioned in the inscriptions published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, was situated in the 
Kongu country. If it was, it may be the same as the Kafichivdyal of the present inscription, granted that there was 
sob more than one village of that name in the Kongu country. 

6 Among the conquests of Kuldttunga-Chéla, the Kalingattu-Parani (canto xi. verse 71) mentions Viliam, 
which was very probably identical with the Vilifiam of the present inscription and with the “‘ Vilinjam” mentioned in the 
** Eraiyanar Agapporul’’ (ante, p- 64). 

65 Vaijyan is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vaidya, which actually occurs as the name of a family in line 7S of the 
copper-plate inscription which 1s the subject of this paper. 

66 Read dharma-patni. The apparent length of the vowel in pa on the photograph may be due to the bad pasting 
of the impressions before photographing. If this is the case, panné for paint would be a mistake similar to that of 
ranna for ratna which occurs several times in the inscriptions of the Rajardjésvara temple at Tanjore (South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 46, lines 8, 16 and 20). 
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TRANSLATION. 





ennai c ce ene re er ne ee 
- 
erro 


Prosperity! While the sixth year of the reign of K=Marafi-J adaiyan oe 
Sattan Ganapati, who was his (7. e. the king’s) great feudatory Sian dapsaes : O resi . 
in (the village of) Karavantapura, (who belonged to) the Vaidya (race), ae : pie the 
chief of Pandi-Amirdamangalam, repaired the sacred temple, the aie tan x (s7 t- . aga) 
and (all) that is charitable (in connection with) this (tank). Besides, Hae an BORE who was 
his lawful wife, built a temple of the goddess Durga and a temple of Jyéshtha. 


As is seen from the above translation, this inscription is dated during the sixth year of the 
reign of Ké=Marati=Jadaiyan, and mentions a certain Sittan Ganapati, who was the chiet of 
Pandi-Amirdamahgalam, and was living in the village of Karavantapura, which 1s very 
probably identical with the Karavandapuram mentioned in the subjoined inscription. The 
characters in which the above short inscription is engraved, are the same as those of the present 
one. It is therefore not impossible that both of them belong to the reign of the same 
king. 


In the long historical introduction of the subjoined inscription, there is no clue as to the 
date of the grant. As paleography is a very unsafe guide in determining even the approxi- 
mate dates of South-Indian inscriptions, we must wait for further researches to enable us to 
ascertain the date of the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan. This inscription records the grant of 
the village of Vélangudi in Ten-Kalavali-nidu,® whose name was subsequently changed into 
Srivara-mangalam. The donee was Sujjata-Bhatta, the son of Sihu-Misra, who lived in the 
village of Sabdili which had been granted to the Brahmanas of the country of Magadha. Sujjata- 
Bhatta may be a vulgar form of the name Sujata-Bhatta. The name Sthu-Misra shews ‘that 
the donee’s father must have been an immigrant from Northern India. Stha is the Prikrit 
form of the Sanskrit siiiha, and Misra is a title borne by some of the Brihmanas of Northern 
India. It is extremely interesting to learn that there was a colony of Magadha Brihmanas 
settled in the Pandya country. The circumstances under which, and the time when, this settle- 
ment took place, are not known. The djfapti of the grant was Dhirataran Mirti-Hyinan, the 
great fendatory of the king and the chief of Viramangalam, who was born in the village of 


Vangalandai. Special reference is made to the excellence which his family had attained in 
MUSIC. 


Some of the graphical peculiarities of the Tamil portion of the subjoined inscription require 
to be noted here. Asin all other Tami] and Vatteluttu inscriptions, the long e and the long o 
are not marked, though 1 have, for practical reasons, made these marks in the transcript. The 
distinction between long and short 7 is not strictly observed. The 7 in karudi (line 54) and vali 
(fine 80) seem to be distinctly long. In line 48, the ¢ of virr appears to be short. In line 52 
ni in nin and mz in nila are exactly alike. In the Sanskrit portion (line 8) griyam may also be 
read sriyam. Mérku is written mékkw in line 65. The most important, however, of these 


peculiarities is, that the rules of Tamil saidhi are not observed in many cases, Of these the 
following may be noted: — 


A kg . * A 2 
Line 20 ae orungudan wnstead of atai-y orungudan. 
')ada-oli 


a fadav-oli. 
» 4 ma-irum as mav-irum, 
9 Q4f, a-ira 33 ayira ° 





6? Jyéshtha or, in Tamil, Séttai or Miidavi, ‘the elder sister,’ is the goddess of misfortune, who is believed to be 
tue elder sister of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth ; see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, II. p. 60, note 7 

88 The Tiruppivanam copper-plate grant, which has been referred to more th 
Vélangudi (Plate sia, line 13) and a river called Kalavali-nadanp-aru (Pla 
of Vélangudi granted by the present inscription belonged to a district whi 
tioned river, and which was, consequently, called Ten-Kalavali-nddu, 
valanddu, which occurs repeatedly in the 
18, and passim), and in which Vadakarai, 


an once, mentions a village called 
se xia, lines8 and 10). Perhaps the village 
ch was situated to the south of the above-men- 


Compare the name Vadakarai-Rajéndrasiznha- 
Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 4, paragraph 


‘the northern bank,’ is used with reference to the river Kavért, 
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— 





i odu instead of naiy=ddu. 
Line 26. | oli-udai - oliy-udai. 
»  26f. vemméa-avai-udan _,, vemmdayv=avaiyudan. 
» 28 padai-ddu ” padaiyédu. 
30 { padai-dda ‘3 padaiyédu. 
a " U Varal-um - varalyum. 
» 2. kodi ani - kodiy=ani. 
» 985. lai-ani laiy-ani. 
36. | k6-il . kéyil or kévil, 
o dkki-um . akkiyum. 
> 41. nidi-ddu “ nidiyédu. 
» od. Vidyai-ddu ‘i vidyaiy6du. 
» #0. ellai agattu “a ellaiy=agattn. 
» od Pandi-ilangd mi Pandiy-ilangd. 
» 82. adien r adiy=en. 
» 82f. mélana enru - mélanav=enru. 


Of these I have corrected only hé-t] and d-tra in the text, because the former is likely to be 
misunderstood, and the latter is distinctly wrong. In some of the other cases, the sathdhz, 
though optional in usage, would be necessary according to the rules of grammar. Among the 
rest, there is a considerable number of cases in which the saridhi is not optional. Such viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar are not uncommon in other inscriptions; but there is an unusually 
large number of them in this grant. Many of these anomalous cases occur in the historical 
introduction (ll. 19 to 46) which is in High Tamil, where they are not expected. The fact that 
the small Vatteluttu inscription published above, also contains some of these peculiarities, 
shows that they were not merely local. The style of the whole of the Tami] portion of the 
subjoined inscription is almost free from mistakes, and shows that the composer could not have 
been ignorant of the rules of samihi if they had been commonly in use. These rules could not 
have been absolutely unknown as they are observed in a few cases in this grant. Consequently, 
we are led to the conclusion that the rules of saitdhi, which are given in Tamil grammars, were 
not universally recognized and followed in the Tamil country, at the time when these inscrip- 
tions were composed. But this inference cannot be established without comparing a large 
number of other inscriptions belonging to the same period. 


TEXT. 
First Plate. 
[On the left margin] Svasti (*] 


1 Brabma vyaijita-visva-tantram=anagham vaktraig=chaturbhir=¢grinan=bibhrad=bala- ° 
patamga-pimga- 

2 latara-chchhayatijati-mandalam [i*] Adyan=ndbhi-sarah-prasiti-kamalam = Vishnér= 
adhishthayu- 


3 kah®® pushnitu pramadafi-chiraya bhavatim punyah purand munih & [1*] 
yasmid=avirbhavati para- 

4 miascharyyabhitad=yugidau § yasminn=éva pravisati punar=vvisvam=étad=yuga- 

5 nté [)*] tad=vas=chhandémaya-tanu vayé-vihanan=daitya-ghati jydtih pita dyza- 

6 ti-jita-nav-Ambhédam=ambh6ja-nétram ev [2%] amhas-samnghati?-harinor=ati-dridha- 

7 


m=bhaktim yayoh kurvvatim=atr=Amutra cha sambhavanty=avikalis=sampa- 
Second Plate; First Stde. 

8 ttay6 déhinim ([I*] utta[ihn]s-Amburuha-sriyam = kalayato yashu?litama|th* ]- 

9 gé lasan-maulau nikasadam Pinaki-charanau tan vas=chiram raksha- 


69 Read adhishthdyakah. 10 Read °sasithati”. 71 Read ydveu’, 
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10 
Ll 
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13 
14 
15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24s 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
oz 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42, 
43 
4k 
45 


46 
4:7 
48 





tim & ([3*] Ahor=mmila-prakritim=amrita-jydtisham yasya dévam yasy=A- 

gastyd vijita-Nahush-imbhédhi- Vindhyah purédhah 1*] Sasvad=bhocya 

jaladhi-rasand yéna vigvambhar=éyam sd=yan=dirggchat=jayati yasa- 

si pandarah Pandya-vamsah 66 [4*] asmin V4asava-hira-h[alrisha mahi-ka- 

lp-Apad-uttarishu Svarggidhisa-Jalésa-Bharata-jaya-Ehyatésha yatéshv=a- 

tah [1*] jatah Pallava-bhafijand=pi samaré sarvva-kshamabhrid-bal-Onmardd-anita- 
mad-ébha-bhima-ka- 


Second Plate; Second Side. 
takah ‘Sri-Maravarmmaé nripah 6 [5*] tasmat-Tdradhinathad=Budha iva vibudhah 
Pa[t]ma72nabhad=iv=adya- 
t=Pradyumné dyumna-dhimnas=Tripurabhida iv=ddyukta-saktih Kumiarah [\*] jaté 
Jambhari-kalpé 
jagati Jatilavarmm=‘ti vikhyata-kirttih sarvv-érvv-is-6ru-garvva-graha-dahana-vidhan- 
apra- 
tipa-pratipah é& [6*] Annan=igiya alar-kadir-nedu-vér-Rennan Vanavan Se- 
mbiyan  Vada-varaiy-irungayal=ainai orubendan=ada-oli-kelu-munnir-nlago 
lud=alikknm vali-kelu-tini-dén~mannavar peramin=renn-alar=idi 
nar-kuratti-ppon-malar-puravil Velltr 
liyakkudi enr=ivarrut=tevvar=aliya=kkodii-jilai’® an- 
rukal valaittum [1*] mé-irum perum-bunar=Kaviri vada-karai he 
{y*]iravéli Ayirtir tannilum Pugaliytrun=-tigal-vél=Adiya- 


Third Plate; First Side. 


mu- 
tem=bu- 
Vinnai-Je- 


nai 6du purangand=avan=oli-udai-mani-ttér=4dal-vem-m[4 ]-avai- 


udan kavarndum [1*] Pallavanuu=Kéralanum=dig=avarku=ppaa- 
g=igi=ppal-padai-ddu pur feliya=ppavvamm=ena=pparand=eln - 
ndu kuda-palun=guna-paluamme«anuga vandu vitt=iruppa vél- 
padai-édu mér=chenr=ang=iruvarai- um=iru-pdilumm=idar=eyda= 
ppadai viduttu=Kkuda-Kohgatt=adan=mannanai=kkol-kali- 
rrédun=kondu pondu kodi ani-mani-nedu-mida-Kktdan=madil age- 
ttu vaittu-Kkankabhtmi-adan=alavun=gadi-muraigu 
kongabhtmi adi-ppaduttu=kkodui-jilai 
lai-ani-puravir=Kahjivayappértr 


tan plyar=aralya=K- 
pitt=ilivitta=ppifjé- 
pukku=Ttirumalukk=amarn- 
Third Plate; Second Side. 
d=nraiya=kkunram-annad=6r-ké[y*]iledkki-um (|*] 
ee agal-vanatt=agad=urutjum"4 
pagalavanum=agalav=6dam 


ali-munnir=agal=(a[- 
pahi-nin-madil parand=6ngi=p- 
anly-Llangaiyil=aran-id=agi 


mani- 
y-ilangun=nedu-mada-madil Vilitam-aduv=aliya=kkorra- 
vélai mural nikki verra-ttanai Vén-mannanai venr=alit. 
t-avan vilu -nidi-ddu kunram-anna kulai-kkaliruh=giinda- 
n-mavun=kula-dhanamun=nan-nidum-avai kondum [\*] aravinda-mukhat- 
t=ilaiyavar-ari-nedan-gann -ambugalir=pir-maindar pulamb=ey- 
dum pon-mada-nedn-vidi-Kkaravandapuram poliv=eyda=kkann-agan- 
rad=6r-kall-agalédu visumba toyndu mugi=ruiijalilqa- 

Fourth Plate; First Side. 

Sumb=aradav=agan-Senni-nnedu-madilai vadiv=amaittum [|*] éya- 


midi-vikramangal=ettunaiyb-pala 
l pukka Malar-magalédn 


™2 Read Padma’. 


geydu mani-méda-Kkada- 
Virr-irondu Manu-darigsita-mirggattinal 


13 Read kodui-jilas, % Read urifjum, 
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guru-charitam kondidi=kkandaka-sddhanai tan seydu kadan-fia- 
lam mulud=alikkum Pandya-nathan pandita-vatsalan vira-purdgan vi- 
krama-paragan parantakan paramavaishnavan=ran=4gi=nninr-ilangu- 
m mani-nin-mudi nila-mannava=N eduhjadaiyarku rajya-varsbam pa- 
dinélavadupar=pattu=chchela-nitka=ppinnaiyun=dharmmameéy tanakk=e- 
nrun=karmmam=iga=ttan karudi Magadham=ennun=nan-niittun=mahidé va- 
rkku vagukkappatta Sabdali ennuh=gramattul Vidya-dévataiya- 


Fourth Plate; Second Side. 


1 virumbappadum Bhiarggava-gébtra-sambhitan ASvalayana-stitra- 
tia Bahvrijan Sihu-Misrarku magan=4gi yajia-vidyai-6d=et- 
jada-Sastrangalai=kkarai-kanda Sujjata-Bhattarku=Tten-Kala- 
vali-nattu Vélangudiyai=ppandai=ttan palam=bé 
r nikki Srivara-mamgalam=ena=ppiyar=ittu brahma-déyam=4- 
ga=kkardnmaiyum miyitchiyum ull=adanga sarvva- 
parihéram=iga=nnirdd=atti=kkudukkappattadu [1*] mar- 
reidan peru-naneg=ellai [1*] kil-ellai Nilaikanima- 


Fifth Plate; First Side. 


nealatt=-ellaikkum Milandiyankudi ellaikkum 
mékkun-tenn-ellai Perumagarrair=ellaikkun=Kalli- 
kkudi ellaikkum vadakku=manniya-Ssir=mmé- 
l-ellai Kadambangudi ellaikkum Kuranigudi 
ellaikkuh=kilakkum vadav-ellai Karala- 
vayal=ellaikku=tterkumm=ivv-isaitta pe- 
ru-nang=ellai agattu=kkallun=galliyu=na- 


Fifth Plate; Second Side. 


thi mannavanadu paniyinal vadiv=amai- 
ya pidi gilndan Pandyarku matamgajaddhyaksha- 
“ Pandi-ilangé-manhgala=ppér-araisan=a- 
giya Koluvar-kkuarrattu=Kkoluvir=chcha- 
hgafi-Niridaran [1*] tng=idanukk=inattiy=a- 
y=ttdmra-Sisanad=jeyvittin vadya-gé- 
ya-samgitangalin=maliv=eydiya Vanga- 


Sizth Plate; First Side. 


landai Vaidya-kulam vilanga=ttonri ma- 
nnavarku maha-simantan=ay marr-araigarai 
vali-tulaikkum Viramangala=ppér-araiga- 
n=igiya Dhirataran Miuartti-Eyinan [1*] marr=idanai= 
kkattaran malar-adi en mudi mélana e- 
nro korravanéy panitt-arnlictterr=ena 


Sizth Plate; Second Side, 


tamra-sdsanat=jeyvittan | Brahmadéya-paripi- 
lanid=rité nednyad=asti bhuvi dharmma-sidhanam [1*] tasya § ch=dpaha- 
ranad=rité tatha n=inyad=asti bhuvi paipa-sidhanam [11] Bahubhi- 


revvasudha datti rajabhis=Sagar-ddibhih [1*] yasya yasya yaddi bhéa- 
mis=tasya tasya tadi phalam tt na vishath visham=ity=&hur=brahmasvam vi- 
sham=uchyaté [1*] visham=ékaékinam hanti brabmasvam putra-pautri- 
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Seventh Plate. 


90 kam 75 Brahmasva-rakshanad=anyat=punya-mfilan=na vidyaté [\*] tasy=Aatilamgha- 


91 nad=anyat=pipa-milan=na vidyaté ou Pandi=pperum-banai-karan ma- 
92 gan Pandi=pperum-banai-kiran=agiya Arikésa- 
98 ri eluttu i 
TRANSLATION. 
Sanskrit portion. 
Hail ! 


(Verse 1.) May that pure ancient sage (Brahma),—-who resides in the primeval lotus, 
which has sprung out of the tank of Vishnu’s navel, who invokes with his four mouths the 
sinless Brahman (t.e, the Véda), which has revealed all sciences, and who bears a mass of 
matted hair, the colour of which is redder than the morning sun,—maintain for a long time 
your joy! 

(2.) May that extremely wonderful lustre (of Vishnu),— whose body consists of the 
Véda, who rides on a bird, who destroys the Daityas, whose splendour surpasses that of a new 
cloud (in blackness), who has lotus eyes, from whom this universe springs at the beginning of 
the Yuga, and into whom it again enters at the end of the Yuga, — protect you ! 


(3.) May that pair of feet of Pindkin (Siva), which remove all sins, by practising strict 
devotion to which, perfect success is produced to men in this world and in the next, and which 


appear to be lotuses (placed) as ornaments on the heads,—(which bear) glittering diadems, — of 
the gods, — protect you for a long time ! 


(4.) May that Pandya race, — which is white with fame, by which this earth, that has 
the ocean for its girdle, has been perpetually enjoyed,’* the first ancestor of which is said to be 
the nectar-rayed god (i.e. the Moon),’? and the family priest of which was Agastya, who 
vanquished Nahusha, the ocean and the Vindhya (mountain),—be victorious for a long time ! 


(5.) In this (race), after those who had deprived Vasava (Indra) of his garland,?® who 
had survived the disaster of the great Kalpa, and who were famous by victories over the lord 
of heaven (Indra), the lord of the waters (Varuna) and Bharata (Agni), had passed away, was 
born the illustrious king M&ravarman who, though he destroyed the Pallava’” in battle, 


captured terrible armies (kafaka) of rntting elephants by crushing the armies of all rulers of the 
earth. 


(6.) Just as the wise Budha (sprang) from the lord of stars (the Moon), Pradyumna from 
the first Padmanabha (Krishna), (and) Kumira (Subrahmanya) (who wears) an active lance 
from the destroyer of Tripura (‘Siva), (who is) an abode of lustre, so, from him (i.e. Maravar- 
man) was born (a son), who was renowned in the world by the name Jatilavarman, who was 


equal to Jambhari (Indra), (and) whose irresistible valour burnt the planet (consisting of) the 
great arrogance of all the rulers of the earth. 


Tamil portion. 


(Line 19.) The lord of kings (who possesses) stout shoulders resplendent with (7. e. 
expressive of) strength, who is such (as ts described above), who has fought against the southern 


Le et at EEE el EN Ag ED a GE A OO vO ET RN EO Or a 
% Read “pautrakam, 


16 The word seivat, which is here translated ‘perpetually,’ also means ‘repeatedly,’ which would imply that there 
were intervals when the Pandya dynasty was not supreme. 

77 The tradition preserved in Tamil literature that the Pandyas belonged to the lunar race, is here confirmed; see 
pp. 4, 6, 8 and 17 of the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. 

78 From other Pandya inscriptions which have been published, it appears as if Indra had presented his garland to 
the Pandya family; see pp. 6, 17, and 43 f. of the Archmological Survey of Southern India, Vol-IV. Tt was this 
garland which Rajéndra-Chéla took away from the Pandya king along with the ‘ crown of Sundara ;’ see South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 98, line 3, and p. 100, line 7. 


"9 The word ‘ though’ (apt) in the translation has to be explained by the double meaning of pallava and kataka, 
each of which signifies also ‘a bracelet,’ 
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ocean (ten-alar),°° (who is not only) Tennan (the Pandya king) (0 bears) a lone lance with 


Lied 


governs in harmony the whole world, — (surrounded by) the ocean (aehich ts) hi 
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ous noise, —by orders (dmat), (which bear on the seal) the great Ash (kayal) Ganees hich 
flutters on) the northern mountain (i. e. Méru),$1— bent, on that duy.8? the eracl bow, se 


that the enemies might be destroyed at these places: — Vinnam, Seliyak! 
(situated) in a forest (full of) the golden flowers of the beautiful punul-huyntli (3 
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(Line 24.) Having seen Adiyan (who wore) a resplendent lance, turn to flight at Ayirey, 
(at) Pugaliyir and at Ayiravéli, (situated) on the northern bank of the I2aviri! (atch hess 
abundant waters (and which is) rich (tn) fields, — (he) seized lis (/he enemy's) chariot (avoraed 
with) sounding bells, along with a troop of horses (avhich wee’) fierce in battle; when thc Pallava 
and the Kérala (hunys), having become his (the enemy's) allies, swelled and vose like the sca with 
numerous arinies, so that the earth trembled, and when the western and eastern wings (of the ariny) 
joined, and were encamped (together), (the king) advanced ayainst (the eres) with a troop of 
spearmen and despatched a detachment, so that disaster befell both of them on buth Wings : 
captured the powerful king of Western Koigu, along with (Ais) murderous el-_phants ; placed (his) 
banner within the walls of Ktidal (7.e, Madura), which has spacious halls decorated with precicus 
stones ;°5 subdued Kongabhimi, so that the noisy drum was sounding his fame throughout 
Kankabhiimi; unfastened the string of the cruel bow; entered the large village of Kavichi- 
vayal (?) (situated) in a woody region (¢hut was) beautified by flower gardens ; and built a temple 
resembling a hill to Tirumaél (2. e, Vishnu) (on which he) might joyfully abide. 


(L. 36.) (He) unsheathed the victorious weapon, in order to destroy (the town of) 
Vilifam, which has the three waters*® of the sea for (dts) ditch, whose stroug and high walls 
which rub against the inner part of the receding sky, rise so high that the sun has to retire in 
his course, which is (as strong as) the fort in the beautiful (éslawdl of) Uatigai Ghadka), acd 





80 While his ancestors claim to have conquerel Varuna himself, the present king modestly says that he cu 3 
fought against the southern ocean. This tradition of the victory gained by the Panilyas over the sea, 18 also preserved 1, 
the large Tirapptivanam copper-plate grant of Kulasekhara- Pandya, where a yilage, or part of a village. is called after a 
certain Vellatta:-venrin, ‘ one who has conquered the floods or the ocean.’ In the same inscription, villages and privale 
individuals are called after the following names and burudas of Pindya kings: — Tadaiyil-tydgi, ‘one who makes giils 
without hesitation,’ Vira-Ganga-Péyan, Vira-Pindya-Pcyan, Indra-samdnan, ‘one who is equal to Indra,’ Parikravaa- 
Pindya, Varaguna, Srivallabha and Sundara-Pdudya, Of these, Nrivallabha bas been mentioned (ante, p. 60) asa 
Pandya king, whose sou was a contemporary of the Chola king Ko-Rijakesarnanaan alias Viva-Rajéendradeva 1. 
Kulagékhara-Pindya himself, in whose reign the grant was issued, might hare borne some of these names and beruda:, 
The rest, however, belonged to his predecessors. 

$1 The great fish evidently refers to the two dsh which we find on P*ndya coins and seals. Vada-vara‘, ‘the 
northern mountain,’ might refer to the nll of Tirupatiin the North Arcot distri, Wuich is sometimes represented as 
the northernmost boundary of the Tamil country. But, in cther Pindya inscriy/ions which have been published, it 3s 
distanctiy stated that the fish banner was flattering on Mount Meru (Adaga-pporupoa, Kanakasana and Kauaka-Meéru) , 
see the rchceologie:l Survey of Southern India, Vol TV. pp. §, 10, 18, 15, 22 aud 43. 

82 The day was evidently well known to the composer of the mscription ard to his contemporaries. 

83 Neither furatti nor punal-kugat/s is found in Tamil dietionanes ; kuvrurtcs is, according io Winslow, 
Trichosanthes Palmata.? With punel-kugatt) compare punal-murunyar and pugarpcapncs which are the names ct 
two plants. 

8: In a Tamil inscription of the Tanjore temple (Souwth-Indian Inseripisons, Vol. Ul. p. 47) this river is called 
Kiviri, aud in two Sanskrit inscriptions found in the Thichimopoly cave (Vol. 7. pp. 29 und Su), the werdis spelled 
Kivirt. ‘he epithet which is given to it im the first of the two Sunskrit inscriptions, vis. @ hna-iaid-dhard, 
‘wearing a garland of gardens,’ might suggest a possibile derivation of the name. Kasim, tue name found aw Tamui 
inscriptions, perhaps means‘ cutting through or intersecting (/r) gardens (h").’ 

85 Another possible translation of the same passage is: —* captured the powerful king of Western Bongu along 
with his murderous elephants; impmsoned (him) within tue walls of Kddal (@. e. Madura), which has jewel-lke ard 
spacious halls decorated with banners.” 

86 The sea is supposed to contain three kinds of water, wie. rain water, river water, and spring water. Another 
translation of the passage which describes Viliiam would be the following - —“ Vilifiam, whose lofty halls and walls are 
resplendent with jewels, (and which) — (with its) temple which has the three waters of the sen for its ditch, and which 
rubs against the interior of the vast sky, —is lke the fort in the beautiful island of Tlangai (Laiki), whose long walls 
rise so high that even the sun has to retire (in his course).”’ 
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whose lofty halls and walls are resplendent with jewels, conquered and destroyed the king of 
Vén, who had a victorious army, and took possession of murderous elephants resembling hills, 


horses with manes, the family treasures and the fertile country, along with his magnificent 
treasures. 


(Line 42.) (He) built, along with a broad stone ditch, a lofty wall whose top never 
loses the muisture®’ (caused by) the sky coming in contact (with it), and the clouds testing 
(on at), 80 that (the town of ) Karavandapuram might get resplendent, which has beautiful halls 


and long streets, (ehere even) warriors are afraid of the arrow (-lcke) pointed and long eyes 
of women with lotus faces. 


(L. 46.) Having achieved these and many other similar conquests, having entered (the 
city of ) Kidal (which has) a hall of jewels, being seated (ow the throne) along with the goddess 
of the flower (7. e. Lakshmt), having followed, (like his) father, the path pointed out by Manu(?) 


and having himself performed the uprooting of thorns (i. e. rebels), (he) is protecting the whole 
world (surrounded by) the ocean. 


(Ll. 50.) While the seventeenth year of the reign of (this) Nedufjadaiyan, — the 
king of the earth (who bears) a high crown (ow which are set) jewels of permanent lustre, who 
is the lord of the Pandyas, is fond of learned men, is the foremost of heroes, is very brave, is 
the destroyer of enemies and the most devoted follower of Vishnu, — was current : 


(L. 53.) Having considered® that charity was always his duty, (he) gave, with libations 
of water, (the village of) Vélangudi in Ten-Kalavali-nadu, — having cancelled its former name 
from old times, and having bestuwed (on 7#) the (new) name of Srivara-mangalam, as a 
brahmadéyaand with all exemptions (parthdra), including kdrdnmat and miydtchi,89 — to Sujjata- 
Bhatta, who was the son of Sihu-Misra, who had thoroughly mastered all the Néstras alouy 
with the knowledge of sacrifices, who was born in the Bhirgavagétra, followed the Aésvaldyana- 
siira, and was a Bahvricha, °° who was beloved by the goddess of learning (Sarasvatt), (and 


who resiited) in the village called SabdAli, which had been apportioned to the Brahmanas (mahi. 
déva) from the good country called Magadha..®! 


(L. 62.) The four great boundaries of this (village are):—The eastern boundary (7s) 
to the west of the boundary of NilaikAnimantgalam and of the boundary of Milandi- 
yankudi; the southern boundary (7s) to the north of the boundary of Perumagarrtr 
and of the boundary of Kallikkudi ;°2 the western boundary (possessing) permanent beauty, (is) 
to the east of the boundary ot Kadambangudi®® and of the boundary of Kurangudi 394 the 
northern boundary (is) to the south of the boundary of Karalavayal. 


Seema 





87 The word afumobu literally means * moist land, slippery ground.’ The literal translation of the passage which 
veseribes Karavand:puram is us follows : —‘ whose top is # place im which the moisture, (caused) by the elouds retiring 
on it Ummediately) after the sky has plunged into water, never ceases.” 

88 The word pinnaiyum seams to be used here as an expletivo, like marrw in lines 62 and 81, and fagu in line 75. 


88 The techmcal meaning of these two terms is not clear. According to Winslow, the word kirdlar means ‘ hus- 
handimen’ or ‘agriculturists.’ According to Dr. Gundert’s Malayilam Dictionary, AArdyma, which must be the same 
as the Tamil kd-dnimai, means * freohold,’ § verbal agreement between Jaumi and Cudiy4n about their respective rights 
ty inhabit mortgaged grounds.” Miydtehi literally means ‘ overlordship ’ 9 4, e. a Rigvadin. 
% This is ovidently the country of the same name in Northern India, The fact that there-was a colony of Magadha, 
Brahmanas settled in the Pandya conntry. shows that communication between W orthern and Southern India was uot so 
tafrequent in ancient days as might he imagined, This inference is confirmed by some of the inscriptions of the Chéla 
king Rajendra-Chola, in which he is reported to have extended his military operations as far as the river Gated, and to 
have conquered Bengal (Vaigdla-déaa) and the Kosala country (Koéalai-ndde): see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 
I. pp. 98 and 100, and Vol. IT. p. 143. 

$2 There is a village of this name 

93 4 village 
iiue 1), 
fie a eel ei : eee is a village in the Nangunéri taluk, 
Twukkoraiumds » You. If. p, 860, w os @ village is mentioned with its proper spelling, 


4 


meutioned in the large Tiruppiivanam copper-plate grant (Plate viii a, Hne 2), 
of the same name is mentioned twice in the grant above referred to (Plate vb, line 5, and Plate ix 2, 
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(Line 69.) Having set up stones and planted milkbush (kaJ/lr) on the four great boundaries 
thus described, Sirfdaran (i.e. Sridhara), (who was a member of) the assembly (sanga) of 
Koluvar in Koluvir-ktrram, the great chief of Pandi-ilang6-mangalam® and the overseer of 
the elephants of the Pandya (king), followed, by order of the king, a female elephant, (which 
was let loose) to determine the boundaries (of the granted village).% 


(lL. 75.) Dhirataran Muarti-Eyinan, — who was the great chief of Viramangalam, 
who deprived inimical kings of their strength, who was the great feudatory (mahd-sdmania) of 
the king, and whose birth had conferred splendour on the Vaidya race of Vangalandai which 
was famous for (shill in playing) musical instruments, singing and music, — caused, as the djiaph 
(inatti) of this (grant), a copper edict to be drawn up. The king himself declared : — ‘‘ The 
lotus feet of those who protect this (gift), shall rest on my crown,’’®? and caused (this) clear 
copper edict to be drawn up. 


(L. 84.) “ There is no means on earth of acquiring merit, except the protection of gifts 
to Brahmanas ; and likewise, there is no means on earth of incurring sin, except their con- 
fiscation. 

‘Land has been given by many kings, commencing with Sagara; as long as (a king) 
possesses the earth, so long the reward (of gifts) belongs to him. 

“They declare that poison (téself) is not (the worst) poison; (6ut) the property of Brah- 
manas is declared to be (the real) poison. (For), poison (#f taken} kills (only) one person ; (dwt) 
the property of Brihmanas (if conjiseated, hills the confiscator) together with his sons and 
grandsons. 


“No other source of religious merit is known than the protection of the property of 
Brahmanas, (ad) no other source of sin is known than transgressing on it,” 


(L. 91.) The signature of Arikésari, who was the chief drummer of the Pandya 
(king) and the son of the (Jate) chief drummer of the Pandya (king). 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CROOKE, C.5. 
No. 4.—The Lucky Herdsman 


Once upon a time a herdsman was watching some sheep near the jungle, when a tiger came 
out and asked him fora sheep. The herdsman said: ‘‘They don’t belong tome. How canI give 
you one?” “ All right,” said the tiger, “I will eat you some night soon.” When the herdsman 
came home, he told his wife, and she said: * We had better get some of the neighbours to sleep 
in the house as a guard.” So some of the neighbours brought their beds and slept in the 
herdsman’s house. The herdsman’s bed was in the middle. In the middle of the night the 
tiger came in quietly, and raising up the herdsman’s bed, carried it off on his shoulders. 
When he had gone a little distance the herdsman fortunately woke, and, as he happened to be 
passing under a banyan tree, he caught hold of one of the shoots and climbed up. The 
tiger, knowing nothing of this, went off with the bed. 


The herdsman was so afraid of the tiger, that he stayed up in the tree all day. In the 
evening a herd of cows came from the jungle and lay down under the banyan tree. They 
remained there all night and next morning went off, as usual, to graze. When they had gone 
away, the herdsman came down, removed all the manure, and cleaned the place. 


% In this name, tlangd is synunsmous with the Sanskrit yuwurdja. The village was evidently called after the 
heir-apparent to the Pandya throne. 

9 The custom of determining the boundaries of a donative village withthe help of a female elephant. seems +o 
have been quite common in ancient times; see the large Tiruppivanam copper-plate grant, Plate ia, fires 3 to 5, and 
the large Leyden grant, Plate ix a, line 175. 

87 This is addressed to the reigning king’s successors. 

1 A folktale told by Parsétham Mafjhi, one of the aborigines of South Mirzipur. 
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Next night the cows came again, and were delighted to find the place clean, and wondered 
who had done them this service. Next morning they wert again to graze, and on returning 
found that the place had again been cleaned. This happened a third time; and then the cows 
called out, “Show yourself, ourunknowniriend! We are very grateful to you, and wish to 
make your acquaintance.” The herdsman thought this might be some device of the enemy ; so 
he kept quiet and did not show himself. 


Then the cows made a plan. There was one of them, who was a poor, old, weak creature ; 
so they said to her: “‘ You lie hereand pretend to be very sick ; our friend is sure to come down 
to help you after we are gone. When he comes catch hold of his dhéé, anc detain him until 
we return.’ The old cow did as she was told, and caught hold of the herdsman’s dhdti, and 
though he tried to drag himself away, she would not let him go until her companions came back. 


When the cows returned, they told the herdsman how much they were obliged to him, and 
said, “ You may have as much of our miikas you want.’’ So the herdsman continued te 
live in the banyan tree and used to milk the cows every day. 


One day, as he was strolling about near the banyan tree, he saw a hole, out of which came 
some young snakes, who looked very thin and miserable. The herdsman took pity on them 
and gave them some milk every day. When they got strong, they began to move about in the 
jungle, and one day their mother met them. “ Why ! how is this? ” said she; “TI left you starv- 
ing, and you are now well and strong.’’ Then they told her how the herdsman had taken pity 
on them. Hearing this she went to the herdsman and said: “Ask any boon you will? “T 
wish,’’ said he, “ that my hair and skin should turn the colour of gold.’”? This happened 
at once and the old snake went away. 


One day the herdsman went to bathe in the river. As he was bathing a hair came out 
cf his head, and he prt it intoa leaf platter (daund) and let it float down the stream. <A 
long way down a Raja's daughter was bathing. She tookup the hair. “ My father must marry 
me to the man who has hair like this.”” When she came home she would eat no dinner. Her 
father was distressed and asked the cause. She showed him the hair, and said, “ Marry me to 
the man who has hair like this.’? So her father sent his soldiers to find the man. At last 
they traced the herdsman and said, “ Come along with us.” ‘‘I will not,” said he. Then they 
ivied to drag him away, but he played on his fiute (bénsult) and all the cows rushed up, 
charged the soldiers and drove them away. They retnrned and told the king. He sent some 
erows to get the fiute. They came and perched on the banyan tree, where the herdsman was 
staying,and let their droppings fall on lim. He threw stoues at them, but could not drive 
them away. At last he was so angry he threw his fluteat them, and one crow took it in his 
bill aud flew of with i. 


When the Raja got possession of the flute, he sent another party of soldiers to seize the 
nerdsman. He biew another flute, but this had no power over the cows, and he was 
captured and carvied off. 


Then he was brought to the Raja's palace, married to the princess and given a splendid 
honse and lots of money. But he was unhappy and preferred his life as a cowherd. One day 
he asked his wife to give lim the flute, which the crow had carried off. She took it out of her 
box and gave it to him. When he blew it the sound reached the cows, and they all rushed 
=? the Raja's pulace and began to knock down the walls. The Raja was terrified and asked 
what they wanted. ‘ We want our cowherd,” they answered. So the Rajé had to give in, and 
built a palace for his son-in-law near the banyan tree, and gave him half his kingdom. There 
the herdsman and the princess lived happily for many a long year. 


Notes. 


" This, a tale told by a genuine non-Aryan aboriginal, a resident in the wild country south 
of the Sdn, is interesting as @ variant of the Santal “Story of J hore,” which is given by Dr. 
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A. Campbell in his Santdl Folk-tales, (Pokhuria, 1891) pp. 111, e¢ seg. There are, however, 


some important differences :-— 


(1) Jhore quarrels with the tiger, because, when he is called in to judge between him and 
the lhzard, he judges it in favour of the latter. 


(2) Jhore is shut up in a bag by his mother, which the tiger carries off, 

(3) The animals in Jhore’s story are buffaloes, and be wins their affection by looking after 
their calves. 

(4) In Jhore’s story the old buffalo cow lies in wait and gets the calves to tell her who 
befriended them. The dhéti incident is absent in the Santal story. 


(5) Similarly, the snake incident is wanting, and in the Santal story the Princess simply © 
finds in the river some of Jhore’s hair, which is twelve cubits long. 


(6) In the Santal story the Raji sends a jég? and a crow to seek for Jhore. Finally a paro- 
quet is sent, who makes friends with Jhore and gets the flute. 


(7) After losing his first flute Jhore calls the cows with another, and finally the paroquet 
has to steal the bundle of flutes, which Jhore has. 


(8) The baffaloes in the Sant4l story come to the king’s palace, because Jhore’s wiie would 
not believe the story about the love of the buffaloes for him, which he was always telling 
her. So he has a pen made thirty-two miles long and thirty-two miles broad and the buitaloes 
come atthe sound of his flute and fill it. These are the domesticated buffaloes of the 
Santils nowadays. 


The story is also of interest from its obvious analogies to European folklore. The cow- 
herd’s flute is the oriental equivalent of the lyre of Orpheus, or the lute of Arion: and 
we have the incident of the hero being saved by his lute in No. 126 of Grimm’s Tules, ‘ Perdi- 
nand the faithful and Ferdinand the unfaithful.” The feeding of snakes is also common property 
of folklore. In the Gesta Romanorum, chap. 68, we have the snake who says to the knight: 
“ Give me some milk every day, and set it ready for me yourself, and I will make you rich.” 
There are further instances given in Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of Grimm, (Vol. IT. pp. 405, 
et seg.) So with the golden hair, which, however, is usually that of the heroine: see Grimm's 
Goosegirl, with his notes (Vol. II. p. 382.) I know there is some Huropean equivalent of the 
hero (or heroine) being recognised by the golden hair floating down the river, but I cannot lay 
my hands on the reference just now, as 1am away from my library. However, we have the 
same incident in the “Boy and His Stepmother” in Dr. Campbell’s Santal Collection. 
Altogether, this story is interesting, and probably other readers of the Indian Aniguary 
can suggest additional parallels. 

Note by the Editor. 


This tale is, like some of Mr. Crooke’s other tales, simply an agglomerate of incidents to be 
commonly found in Indian folktales generally.1 Instances innumerable of each incident in some 
form or other could be culled from my notes to Wide-awake Stories and from this Journal. 
To take these incidents seriutim :— 

That of the bed and banyan tree is mixed up with very many Indian tales, but for ‘tiger’ 
read usually ‘thieves.’ A good specimen is to be found in Wide-awake Stories, pp. 77-78. 

Grateful animals and their doings are also exceedingly common everywhere in Indian 
nurseries. A collection of instances from Indian Fairy Tales, Folktales of Bengal, Legends of 
the Patjdb and the earlier volumes of this Jowrnal will be found at p.412 of Wide-awake Stories. 

Golden hair belongs, in every other instance I have seen, to the heroine, and instances of 
the incident of a golden hair floating down a stream and leading both to good fortune and to 
calamity are to be found collected at p. 413 of Wide-uwake Stories. 

1 I do not wish by this statement to detract from the value and interest of Mr. Crooke’s tales. They, in fact, 


strongly support the theory I propounded in Wide-awake Stories, and which has since been accepted by the 
Folklore Society. 
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In this tale the golden hair leads up to a very simple and boldly stated variant of the im- 
possible task as a preliminary to marriage, which is often really nothing but a folktale 


reminiscence of the ancient custom of the swayatavara. Many instances will be found col- 
lected at p. 430 of Wide-awake Stories. 


Flute stories are as common in India as in Europe. Perhaps the best of all in the Hast 
is the exquisite Padjab! tale of “ Little Anklebone,” which is comparable to Grimm’s “ Singing 


Bone.” This tale is known in the Pahjab as “‘ Giiétd Rém’” and is to be found in Wide-awake 
Stories, pp. 127 ff. 


I have quoted above from Wide-awake Stories, as that is the latest publication, so far as 
I know, giving a collection of incidents in Iudian folktales, but, from the many folktales from 
all parts of India published in this Journal in the eight years that have elapsed since that book 
was issued, many further instances could be easily adduced in support of the above notes. 


A FOLKTALE OF THE LUSHAIS!, 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.S. 
The Story of Kingért. 


Her father, who was unmarried, was splitting bamboos to make a winnowing basket, when he 
ran 9 splinter into his hand. The splinter grew into a little child (After a time) the child was 
brought forth motherless and they called her Kangéri. Even asa grain of rice swells in the cooking 
so little by little she grew big. Two or three years passed by and she became a maiden. She was 
vary pretty, and all the young men ofthe village were rivals for her favour; but her father kept 
her close and permitted no one to approach her. There was a young man named Kéimi. He took 
up the impression of her (foot from the ground) and placed it on the bamboo grating over 
the house-fire (there to dry and shrivel up), and so it fell out that Ktingori became ill. 


Kungiri’s father said, “If there be any one that can cure her, he shall have my daughter.’ 
All the villagers tried, but not one of them could do any good. However (at last) Kéimi came. 


«Twill cure her, and I will marry her afterwards,” said he. Her father said, “ Cure the girl first and 
you may then have her.” 


So she was cured, The foot-print, which he had placed to dry on the fire-shelf, he opened out 
and scattered (to the wind). Kdangéri became well and Kéimi married her. “Come, Kangori,”’ said 
he, “will you go to my house?” So they went. On the road Kéimi turned himself into a tiger. 
Kimgori caught hold of his tail, and they ran like the wind. (Itso happened) that some women 
of the village were gathering wood, and they saw all this; so they went back home to Kangiri’s 
father and said, “ Your daughter has got a tiger for a husband.” Kdngdri’s father said, “ Whoever 
ean go and take Kangori may have her;’ but no one had the courage to take her. However, 
Phithir and Hrangchal, two friends, said, “ We will go and try our fortune.” Kfaingori’s father said, 
“Lf you are able to take her you may have her;” so Phéthir and HrangchAl set off. Going on, they 
came to Keimi’s village. The young man Kéimi had gone out hunting. Before going into the house 
Pasthir and Hrangchal went to Kingéri. “ Kangéri,” said they, “where is your husband?” ‘“ He 
is gone out hunting,” she said, “but will be home directly.” On this they becarhe afraid, and 
Phothir and Hrangchal climbed upon to the top of the high fire-shelf. Kingéri’s husband arrived. 
“smell the smell uf a man,” said he. “It must be me, whom you smell,” said Kangéri. Night 
fell, everyone ate their dinners and lay down to rest. In the morning Kingéri’s husband again 
went out to hunt. A widow came and said (to the two friends), ‘If you are going to run away 
with Kuingé6ri take fire-seed, thorn-seed, and water-seed with you).” So-they took fire-seed, 
thorn-seed, and water-seed; and they took Kangéri also and carried her off. 


Kangorr’s husband retummed home. He looked and found Kangori was gone; so he followed after 
tiem in hot haste. A little bird called to Hrangchal: “Run! run! Kangéri’s husband will catch 
you,” said the bird. So (the friends) scattered the fire-seed, and (the fire sprung up and) the 
jungle and under-growth burnt furiously, so that Kangéri’s husband could not come any farther 
When the tire subsided, he again resumed the pursuit. | 


ee tims 
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The little bird cried to Hrangchal: “ He is catching you up,” so they scattered the water-seed, 
and a great river widened (between them and their pursuer). 


However, Kingéri’s husband waited for the water to go down, and when the water went down 
he followed after them as before. The bird said to Hrangchél, ‘‘He is after you again, he is fast 
gaining on you, sprinkle the thorn-seed,” said the bird. So they sprinkled the thorn-seed and thorns 
sprouted ia thickets so that Kingéri’s husband could not get on. By biting and tearing the 
thorns he at length made a way, and again he followed after them. Hrangchail became dazed, as 
one in a dream, (at this persistence of pursuit), and crouching down among the roots of some reeds, 
watched. Phéthir cut the tiger down dead with a blow of his dao. “I am Phithira,” said he. 
So the tiger died. 


Hrangchal and the others went on again, until they came to the three cross roads of Kuavang,? 
and there they stopped. Phdthir and Hrangchal were to keep guard turn about. Hrangchala went 
to sleep first, while Phéthir stayed awake (watching). At night Kuavang came. “Who is staying 
at my cross-roads?”’ he said. Phéthira (spoke out boldly): “ Phothira and Hrangchala (are here),” said 
he; “‘crouching under the reeds, we cut off the tiger’s head without much ado.” On this Kuavang 
understood (with whom he had to deal), and, becoming afraid, he ran off. So Phéthira (woke up 
Hrangchal saying), ‘“‘ Hrangchala, get up; you stay awake now; 1 am very sleepy; I willliedown. If 
Kuavang comes you must not be afraid.” Having said this, he lay down (and wentto sleep). 
Hrangchala stayed awake. Presently Kuavang returned. “ Who is this staying at my cross-roads »”’ 
he said. Hrangchala was frightened. (However), he replicd: “‘ Phethira and Hrangchala (are here) 
they killed the tiger that followed them among the reed-roots.” But Knavang was not to be fright- 
ened by this; so he took Ktngéri (and carried her off), Ktngéri marked the road, trailing behind 
her « line of cotton thread. They entered into a hole im the earth, and so arrived at Kuavang’s 
village. The hole in the earth, by which they entered, was stopped up by a great stone. In the 
morning Phéthira and Hrangchala began to abuse each otber. Spake Phéhtira to Hrangchala, 
‘Fool of a man,” said he, ‘‘ where has Kingéri gone? Onaccount of your faint-heartedness Kuavang 
has carried her off. Away! you will have to go to Kuavang's village.” So they followed Kingéri’s 
line of white thread, and found that the thread, entered (the earth) under a big rock. They moved 
away the rock, and there lay Kuavang’s village before them! Phodhtira called out! “ Ahoy! give me 
back my Kaing6ri.” Kuavang replied, ‘‘ We know nothing about your Kingéri. They have taken 
her away.” “Ifyou do not (immediately) give me Kingori I will use my ddo,” said Phohtir. ‘* Hit 
away,” answered Kuavang. With one cut of the ddo a whole village died right off! Again Phohtir 
oried, “Give memy Kiangéri.” Kuavang said, “ Your Kingéri is not here.” On this Phéthir and 
Hrangchal said, “ We willcome in.” ‘‘Come along,” said Kuavang. So they went in and came to 
Kuavang’s house. Kuavang’s daughter, who was a very pretty girl, was pointed out as Kingori. 
“Here is Kdngéri,” said they. “ This is not she,” said Phéthir, ‘really now, give me Kiingori.” So 
(at last) they gave her to him. 

They took her away. Kiingdri said, ‘I have forgotten my comb.” ‘‘Go, Hrangchal and fetch 
it,”’ said Phéthir, but Hrangchala dared not venture. “I am afraid,” said he. So Phothir went 
(himself) to fetch (the comb). "While he was gone, Hrangchil took Kungori out, and closed the hole 
with the greatstone. After this, they arrived at the house of Kingdri’s father. “You have been 
able to release my daughter.” said he, “so take her.” Kingori however, did not wish to be taken. 
Said Kango6ri’s father. ‘“‘ Hrangchél is here, but where is Phothira?” ‘ We do not know Phothira’s 
dwelling-place,” was the reply. 

So Hrangchala and Kdangori were united. Kungéri was altogether averse to the marriage. 
but she was coupled with Hrangchal whether she would or no. 

Phothira was married to Kuavang’s daughter. Beside the house he sowed a koy-seed. It 
sprouted and a creeper sprang (upwards like a ladder). Phéthira, when he was at Kuavang’s, had 
a child (born to him); and he cooked some small stones (in place of rice), and, when his wife was 
absent, he gave the stones, which he had cooked, to the child, saying, “ Hat.” While it was eating 
Phothir climbed up the stalks of the creeper (that had sprang up near the house), and got out 
(into the upper world). He went on and arrived at the house of the Kingéori’s father. They had 
killed a gaydl, and were dancing and making merry. With one blow Phothira cut off the head of 
Hrangehal! Kdangéri’s father cried, ‘‘ Why, Phothira, do you cut off Hrangchala’s head P” ‘‘I was 
obliged to cut it off,” said Phéthir. ‘It was I who released Kingéri from Kéimi’s village; 
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% ‘The good spirit of the Lushais He does nut however cut a very fine figure in this tale. 
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Hrangchala dared not do it. When Kuavang carried off Kingorialso, Hrangchala dared not say him 
nay. He was afraid. Afterwards we followed Kingéri’s line of cotton thread, which lead us to 
Kuavaneg’s village. Kiangéri (after we had released her from there) forgot her comb. We told 
Hrangchél to go and fetch it, but he dared not. ‘I am afraid,’ said he. solwentto getit. He then 
took Kingori and left me behind, shutting the hole in the earth with a great stone, They went away. 
I married Kuavang’s daughter, and, while she was absent, I climbed up the stalks _ the creeper, 
and came here.” On (hearing) this; ‘‘Is itso,” saidthey, “then you shall be united.” So Hrang- 
chala died and Phéthira and Kangéri were married. They were very comfortable together, and killed 
many gaydl. They possessed many villages, and lived happy ever after. Thus the story is concluded. 





MISCELLANHA. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SIX UNPUBLISHED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


1L—Arthtna Stone Inscription of the 
Paramara Chamundaraja, of the 
(Vikrama) year 11386. 


Dr. Hérnle has sent me, some time ago, a very 
imperfect pencil-rubbing of an inscription dis- 
covered at Arthiné + in Rajputana, together with 
a rough transcript of the text and an English 
translation of it, received from Mahfimahdépadhyaéya 
Kaviraj Syamal Das, member of the State Council 
of Méwéd. This inscription contains 53 lines of 
writing which cover a space of 2° 6%” broad by 
2’ 2" high. The writing appears to be well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about 2”. The 
characters are Nagari. The language is Sam- 
skrit, and the inscription is in verse. The total 
number of verses is 87. 


The imscription is a pragasti or laudatory 
account of a line of princes or chiefs who belonged 
to the Paramara family, and its object is, to 
state (in line 44) that the prince Chamundaraja, 
in hononr of his father Mandanadéva, founded 
a temple of Niva, under the name of Mandanééa, 
and to record (in lines 45-50) the endowments 
made in favour of that temple. The pragasti was 
composed by the poet Chandra, a younger brother 
of Vijayasadhira and son of SumatisAdhira, of 
the Sadhara family.? And it is dated in line 53 :— 
samvat 1136 Phalguna-sudi 7 Sukré, corre- 
sponding, for Vikrama 113$ expired, to Friday, the 
sist January A. D. 1080, when the 7th tithi ofthe 
bright half ended 20 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. 


Beginning with two verses which invoke the 


ae 











1 T cannot find Arthtind on the maps at my disposal. 
In the papers sent to me it is stated that ‘a sight of the 
ruins of Arthiind confirms the view that a large city 
existed there in ancient times, where only a small village 
stands at present, surrounded by several temples in 
ruins.” The rubbing of the inscription was procured 
through the assistanee of the Political Agent of Bansward. 

2 The names of the writer and of the engraver are 
legible in the rubbing, 

8 In Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. XXII. p. 124, 
Mr. Garrick reports that at a small hamlet called Nimtor, 


blessings of Dévi and Siva (Saéiéékhara), the 
poet tells the well-known fable how on Mount 
Arbuda (or Abd) the sage Vasishtha, when his 
cow Nandini was carried off by Visvamitra, pro- 
duced from the sacred fire the hero Paramara, 
who defeated Viévimitra. In the family of 
Paramara there was born in the course of time 
Vairisiznha (line 8), who had a younger brother, 
named Dambarasimha (lime 10). And in the 
family of Dambarasitnha was born Kamkadéva 
(line 11), who near the Narmada defeated the 
forces of the ruler of Karnata and thus des- 
troyed the enemy of the Malava king Sriharsha, 
but who apparently lost his own life on that 
oceasion. Karhnkadéva’s son was Chandapa (line 
13); his son was Satyardéja (line 14); from him 
sprang Mandanadéva (line 16); and his son again 
was Chamundaraja’ (line 30), who is said to have 
defeated Sindhuréja. Beyond what has been 
stated here, the inscription contains nothing of 
importance. The princes Vairisizhha and Srthar- 
sha, mentioned above, are of course the well- 
known Vairisirnha II. and Sriharshadéva-Styaka 
of Malava. 


2.—Chitér Stone Inscription of the Guhila 
Family, of the (Vikrama) year 1381. 

Sir A. Cunningham has supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing,‘ taken by Mr. Garrick, of the inscription 
at Chitér of which a photo-lithograph has been 
published in his Archwol. Survey of India, Vol. 
XXIII. Plate xxv. This inscription contains 
d4 lines of writing which cover a space of 2’ 6” 
broad by 2’ 72” high. Line 39 appears to have 
been almost completely scratched out; otherwise 
the writing is on the whole well preserved. The 





in Raéjputan4, he found an inscription of seven lines, 
dated in Sarhvat 1027. From a very faint photograph of 
this inscription, shewn to me by Dr. Burgess, Iam able 
to state that the inscription was put up during the reign 
of a Mahdréjadhirdja who also bore the name Chdmun- 
dardja, and that it is dated in the (Vikrama) year 1028, 

* A very incorrect copy, made by a Pandit, of this 
Inseription I had previously received from Dr. Fleet, to 


“whom it had been given by Dr. Burgess, together with a 


copy of another long inscription from Chitér which is per- 
haps the second prasastt, referred to below. 
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size of the letters is about ?#”. The characters 
are Nigari. The language is Sainskrit, and the 
inscription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 61. 


This is a pragasti of the Guhila family of 
Médapaéts, similar to the Mount Abi stone in- 
acription of Samarasithha of the Vikrama year 
1342 (ante, Vol. XVI. p. 345), and composed by 
the same poet Védagarman (line 54) who, indeed, 
in line 46 of the Mount Abd inscription refers to 
this and similar pragastis, composed by himself. 
It was engraved by the artizan Sajjana (line 5!), 
and is dated in line 54:—sam° 1331 varshé 
Ashadhs-sudi 8 Sukré Pushyé, corresponding, 
for northern Vikrama 1331 expired, to Friday, 
the Sth June A. D. 127-4, when the 5rd tithi of 
the bright half ended about 20h, and when the 
moon was in Pushya for about 17 h. after mean 
sunrise. 


The inscription opens with verses invoking the 
blessings of Siva (Sri-Samédhisvara,® Trinayana, 
Chandrachidda) and Gandésa. The poet then states 
that he is about to eulogize the Guhila vanisa. 
He glorifies the country of Médapata, and its 
town Nagahrada; and relates how through the 
favour of the sage Haritardsi® Bappa became 
lord of Médapita. Afterwards he gives the 
names of the descendants of Bappa, from Guhila 
to Naravarman, and praises each of them in three 
or four verses, in general terms which are of no 
historical value. After verse 60 he adds in 
prose :-—anantara-varrsa-varnnanair dviitya-pra- 
gastau véditavyam. 

The princes glorified are:— 


1. Bappa. 

2. Guhila (v. 13). 

3. Bhoja (v. 15). 

4, Sila (v. 12). 

5. Kalabhoja (v. 21). 

§. Mallata (v. 24; omitted in the Mount Aba 


imscription), 

7. Bhartribhata (v. 27). 

8. Sirnha (v. 30). 

9. Mahayaka (v. 33;in the Mount Aba in- 
scription called Mahayika) 

10. Shummaéna (v. 36}. 

ll. Allata (v. 39). 

12. Waravahana (v. 12}. 

13. Saktikumayra (v. 46). 


6 This shews that Si?-Samddhisa in line 46 of the Mount 
Abt inscription is a name of Siva, 

6 This finally settles the meaning of the same word in 
verse 8 of the Mount Abd inscriztion. 

7 This name is doubtful, because the rubbing 1s here 
very faint. 








14. Amraprasades? (°, v.49; omitted in the 
Mount Abd inscription). 

15. Suchivarman (v. 52). 

16. WNaravarman (v. 56). 
3.—Narwsa.- Stone Inscription of Ganapati of 

Nalapura, of the (Vikrams) year 1855. 

From Dr. Burgess I have received a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription in the Narwar Fort 
which is mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. II. p.315. This 
inscription contains 2] lines of writing which 
cover a space of I’ 102” broad by 1’ 33" high. 
The writing appears to be well preserved through- 
out, but about half a dozen aksharas cannot he 
made out with certainty in the rubbing. The 
size of the lettersisabout 3". The characters are 
Nagart. The language is Sarhskrit, and the in- 
scription is in verse. The verses are numbered. 
and their total number is 28. 

The inscription is a prasasti, the proper object of 
which is, to record (in verses 22-25) that the Kaya- 
stha Palhadéva (or Palhaja), in memory and for the 
spiritual benefit of his deceased younger brother 
Hathsarija, built a tank and a temple (chaitya) 
of Sambhu (or Siva), and also laid out a garden. 
The pi agasti was composed by Siva, a son of the 
treasurer Léhalda] and grandson of Damddara 
who belonged toa family of writers at Gépadri 
(or Gwalior), written by Arasirnha (!), the son 
of Abhinanda; and engraved by Dhanauka/(P). 
And it is dated in line 21:—samhvat 13855 Kart- 
tika-[va]di 5, on a day of the week which, so far 
as I can see from the rubbing, is either Guraz 
or Sukré. Supposing the day to be Sukré, the 
corresponding date, for Vikrama 1855 expired 
and the ptirnimdnta Karttika, would be Friday, 
the 26th September A. D. 1298. 


The inscription was composed during the reign 
of Ganapati of Nalapura; and the poet there- 
fore, after invoking the blessings of Siva (Manma- 
thastidana) and the Sun, begins with praises of the 
town Watavura, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the prince Ganapati :-— 

1. In Nalapura (i.e. Narwar) was born the 
prince Chéhada (v. 4). 

2, His son was Nrivarman’ tv. 5). 


3. From him sprang Asalladéva (¥. 0), 
4, From him Gépala (v. 7); 


5. And from hin Ganspati, who ucynired 
fame by conquerizg Kirtidurga’ (vv. § and 9). 








3 The name of this prince is omittedin the list, given 
in Archwol., Survey of India, Vol. II. p. dle, 

9 ‘This. 1m ail probability, is the A'rftigire-durya (ve,, 
Didgath), mentioned m lime 7 of the Defgah rock in- 
seription of Kibtivarman; ante, Vol. RVITL. p. 238. 
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Verses 10-20 give the genealogy of the two 
brothers Palhadéva (or Palhaja) and Hamsaraja. 
This part of the inscription commences with averse 
in praise of the fort of @épachala (or Gwalior). 
At GépSichala lived a family of Kayasthas, of 
the K4syapa gétra, who had come from Mathura: 
In that family there was a certain Alhana, whose 
son was K4nhada, whose son again was the 
minister (mantrin) Vijahada. Vijahada married 
Ménaga, who bore to him two sons, Gangadéva 
and Yamunadéva. GA&ngadéva married Lond, and 
she bore to him four sons, Palha[ja], Hariraja,’° 
Sivardja, and Hathsardja. 


4.— Sarwaya Stone Inscription of Ganapati 
of Nalspurs, of the (Vikrama) year 1248. 
Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a pencil- 

rubbing of the inscription, found in a tank at 

Sarwaya, eight miles to the east of Sipri, which is 

mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s Archeol. 

Survey of India, Vol. II. p. 316. Thisinscription 

contains 35 lines of writing which cover a space of 

1’ 10” broad by 1'112” high. The writing is well 

preserved throughout. The size of the letters is 

about 4%”. The characters are Nagari. The 
language is Sarhnskrit, and the inscription is in 
verse. The verses are numbered, and their total 

number is 33. 

The inscription is a pragasti, the proper object 
of which is to record (in verses 23-28) that, during 
the reign of Ganapati, the son of the prince 
Gépala, the thakkura Vamana (evidently a high 
official) built a pubhe tank (vdpikd), clearly the 
tank at which the inscription has been found. 
The pragasti was composed by the poet Séma- 
misra,a son of [Sd]madhara; written by Maharaja, 
the son of Sdmaréija; and engraved by Déva- 
sunha, the son of Madhava. And it is dated in 
line 33: — sarnvat 1348 Chaitra-sudi 8 Guru- 
dingé Pushys-nakshatré, corresponding, for 
southern Vikrama 1348 expired, to Thursday, the 
“7th March A. D. 1292, when the 8th #ithd of the 
bright half ended 17h. 17 m., and when the moon 
entercd the nakshaira Pushya 9h. 51m. after 
mean sunrise. 

The inscription opens with three verses invoking 
the blessings of the goddess of eloqnence Sarada, 
and of the gods Krishna (Radhd-dhava) and Hara. 
[t then has a verse in praise of the town Mathur3 

on the Yamuné, from which, as we are told further 
un, proceeded a family of KAyasthas, known as 
the Mithuras. In that family there was one 





ee 

10 Tam pretty sure that this Harir4ja is mentioned as 
donve in the Dihi copper-plate of the Chandélla Vira. 
varmun, of the Vikrama year 1837, of which I possess 
Sir A. Cunningham's transcript (Areheol, Survey of 
Fudut, Vol, XXI. p. 75). The same copper-plate uan- 
Jonutudly mentions ‘Gopdla, the lord of N alapura.’—The 
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Chandra, of the Kasyapa gédira; his son was 
Délhana; his son Kégava; his son Padmanibha; 
and his son Déhula. Déhula had three sons, 
Udaya, Namfiand Albu. Of these, Namd married 
Padma, the daughter of Maharatha; and she bore 
to him three sons, Dhani, Vijayadeva, and 
Vamana who built the tank, mentioned above. 
Vamana married first Ajayadé (”), a daughter of 
Lohada,!* and afterwards Homa, a daughter of 
Asadéva. 


5.— Kharéd Stone Inscription of Ratns- 
déva III. of Ratnapura, of the Chédi 
year 933. 


Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription at Kh&réd in the Cen- 
tral Provinces which is mentioned in Archeol. 
Survey of India, Vol. VII. p. 201, and Vol. XVII. 
p. 43. This inscription contains 28 lines of writing 
which cover a space of about 3’ broad by 1’ 6” 
high, To judge from the rubbing, the writing 
has suffered a good deal all the way down on the 
proper left side; but with a good impression all 
that is important might nevertheless be made 
out with certainty. The size of the letters is about 
3’. Thecharacters are Nagari. The language is 
Sarhskrit, and the inscription is in verse. The 
verses are numbered, and their total number ig 44. 

The inscription is dated in line 28: — Chédi- 
samvat 983, corresponding to A. D. 1181-82; and 
it is valuable, because (in lines 4-15) it gives a 
complete list of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratns- 
pura down to Ratnadéva III., and proves thus 
beyond doubt that there really were three chiefs 
of Ratnapura, called Ratnardja or Ratnadéva.? 
Besides we findein this introductory part of the 
Inscription some names of persons and places 
which have not become known yet from other 
inscriptions of the same dynasty. In the family 
of the Haihayas there was a prince (evidently 
Kokalla}*) who had eighteen sons (line d), one of 
whom was Kalinga. His son was Kamala, the 
lord of Tummana; from him sprang Ratnaraja 
I.; and then came Prithvidéva I. His son was 
Jajalladéva I., who defeated Bhujabala, the 
lord of Suvarnapura (J ajalladéva- nripatis=tat- 
sdnur=abhit=Suvarnnapura-nitham | Bhujava. 
(bajlam=ava(ba)lam chakré nija-bhuja-vaiba)- 
latah samiké yah Wl). J Gjalladéva’s son was ” 
Ratnadéva, IT. (line 6), who defeated the prince 
Chodaganga, the lord of the country of Kalinga. 
His son was Prithvidéva IT. (line 8); and his son 


name Harirdja also occurs in a fragmentary 3 ipti 
=O g y inseri 

at Udaypur in Gwdlior; ante, Vol. XX p. 84. oe 
" This is perhaps the Lohada mentioned i 

* . ° 2 ee t 7 

mg inscription. renee 
12 See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 45, 
18 See 2b. 33. 
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again was Jaéjalladéva II. (line 10}, who married 
Somalladévi'* (line 12), and whose son was the 
prince Ratnadéva ITT. (line 13), durimg whose 
reign the inscription was put up. 


6.— Nagpur Museum Stone Inscription of 
Brahmadéva of Rayapura, of the (Vikrama) 
year 1458. 


To Dr. Fleet I owe a good impression of the 
Nagpur Museum inscription, brought from 
Raypur in the Central Provinces, which 1s men- 
tioned by Sir A. Cunningham in his Archeol. 
Survey of India, Yol. XVIL. p. 77. This inscrip- 
tion contains 25 lines of writing which cover a 
space of 1’ 10” broad by 1’ 43” high. With the 
exception of a few aksharas which are kroken 
away in the bottom lines, the writing is well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about {,”. 
The characters are Nagari, and the language is 
Sarhskrit. By far the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion is in verse. The whole is written very care- 
lessly. 


The inscription opens with eight verses in 
honour of GanéSa, Bharati, the author’s precep- 
tors, and the god Siva. It then records the 
foundation of a temple of Hatakésvara™ (Siva) by 
the Nayaka Hajirajadéva, apparently a minister 
ov other official of the chief Braimadéva of 
Rayapura, in the following prose passage (in 
lines 9-12), which I give as I find it: — 


Svasti sri sa[mn]vatu 1458 varshé s&ké 13822 
samayé Sarvajita-nama-samvatsaré Phaglu.- 
na-sudha-ashtami Sukré ady=éha Ssri-Rayapuré 
mahérijadhiraéja-érimad-Raya[vra]hmadéva- 
rajyé pradhdina-thikura-Tripuraridéva pamdita- 
Mahdidéva tasmizn samayé niyaka-Sri-Hajiraja- 
déva HatakéSvarasya prasidarh kritarbh. 

This passage is followed by a verse in praise of 
the town Rayapura, and by other verses (in lines 
13-17) which give the genealogy of Brahmadeéva. 
At Rayapura there was the great prince Lash- 
midévea (Lakshmidéva °); his son was Sizngha; 
his son Ramachandra; and his son again Hari- 
rayabrahman (in the sequel called simply Brah- 
madéva) The concluding lines of the inscription 
(18-25) have reference to the founder of the 
temple, Hajirija, and are void of interest. 


The date of this mscription I have ante, Vol. 
XIX. p. 26, shewn to correspond to Friday, the 
10th February A. D. 1402. Of the four princes, 
the Khaliri stone inscription of Brahmadéva of 


EN i 
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4 This name (and porhaps the whole verse in which it 
is contuined) also occurs in hne 9 of a much mutilated 
inscription at Amarkantak (drcheol. Survey of India, 
Vol, VII. p. 258) of which I owe a faint penc:l-ruhbing to 





the Vikrama year 1470 (for 1471) mentions three, 
under the names of Simhana, Rimadéva, and 
Haribrahmadéva, referring them to the Kalachuri 
branch of the Haihaya family. And a large 
mutilated inscription at Ramtek! in the Central 
Provinces, of which I owe a pencil-rubbing to 
Dr. Fleet, mentions Simhana and RAamachandra. 
F. Kirtaory, 
Gottingen. 





PAUSHA SAMVATSARA 
IN THE KASIKA-VRITTI ON P. IV, 2, 21. 


A copper-plate inscription of the Kadamba king 
MrigéSa, of about the 6th centuryA.D., published 
by Dr. Fleet, unte, Vol. VI. page 24, is dated in 
line 10:—svavaijayiké ashtamé Vaisakhé sath- 
vatsaré Karttika-paurnnamasydm, ‘on the day of 
the full-moon of (the month) Karttika, in the 
Vaisikha year, the eighth of his victory.’ And 
another copper-plate inscription of the same king, 
published by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. VII. page 35, 1s 
dated in line 7 :—atmanah rajyasya tritlyé varshé 
Paushé sarhvatsaré Karttika-mdsa-bahula-pak- 
shé dasamyamh tithau Uttarabbadrapadé nakshatré, 
‘in the third year of his reign, in the Pausha year, 
on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of 
the month Karttika, under the Uttarabhadrapadé 
constellation.” The terms Vaiéukha sanvatsara 
and Pausha sanvatsara of these dates induce me 


| to draw attention here to what I cannot but 


regard. as a curious mistake, made by the gram- 
marian Jaydditya, when explaining Panini’s rule 
IV, 2, 21; and to give at the same time the proper 
explanation of those terms, as furnished by Baka- 
tiyana and other grammarians. 


In the rule IV, 2, 21, the original wording of 
which is sdsmin paurnanisiii, Panini teaches 
that certain suffixes are added to nominal bases 
denoting full-moon ¢ithis, to form other nominal 
bases denoting periods of time which contain those 
full-moon tithis; and the word 77 of the rule 
shows, what is more distinctly brought out by 
Katyd yana’s addition of the word saijidyiin, that 
PAnini’s rule should take effect only when the 
words that would be formed by it are usod by 
people as names. Pataiijali, commentmeg on Kit- 
yiyana’s Varttikas, tells us that the names here 
referred to are the names of the (twelve) months 
ov (the twelve) half-months (which end with the 
full-moon éithi); and the Prubriyd-haumudi and 
the Siddhinta kaumudé give the example Puushd 
mdsah ‘the month Pausha,’ 7.e., of the twelve 
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Dr. Burgess. 
15 The usual form of the name is Hdluk*svara, 
16 See Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. VIL. p. 112. 
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months of the year that month which contains 
the Pausht paurnamdst, or, in other words, that 
month of the calendar during which the moon is 
fnll in the nakshatra Pushya. Differing from 
Patafijali, the author of the Kdsikd-vritit on 
P. IV, 2, 21, would permit us to form by that rule 
not only names of months and half-months, but 
also names of years, and accordingly, in addition 
to the instances Prushd mdsah and Paushé ‘rdha- 
mdsah, he also gives the example Paushah sari- 
vutsarah. When first Tread the remarks of the 
Kasikd-vritti on PAnini’s rule, I could not but 
think that there might be some error in the 
printed text; but I soon found ous that the 
published edition really gives the text which is 
furnished by the MSS., and from a note of 
Hémachandra’s on his own rule VI, 2, 95, I became 
convinced that he too was acquainted with, 
although he apparently did not approve of, Jayé- 
ditya’s strange interpretation. 


That Jayiditya 1s wrong in forming the word 
Pausha of Puushah samvatsarah by P. IV, 2, 21, 
seems certain. Explained by that rule, Paushah 
sanvatsarah would mean ‘the year which contains 
the Paushi paurnamdsi, or that particular year 
during which the moon is full in the nakshatra 
Pushya; but, as almost all years have such a 
full-moon, nearly every year would have to be 
named Pausha, and since such a year would 
ordinarily contain eleven other full-moon tithis, 
it would, according to Jayiditya, have to receive 
eleven similar names. To revert to our dates, the 
year of the first of them undoubtedly contained 
the Kdrttiki paurnamdsi, but the year is named 
Vaisékha, not Karttika sativatsara. 


The fact is, that neither the three great gram- 
marians Panini, Katyiyana and Patafijali, nor the 
grammarian Chandra, whose work was known to 
Jaydditya, have given any rule by which we could 
account for the words Pausha or Vaisékha in 
phrases like Paushah sathvatsarah or Vaisdkhah 
sanvatsaralh; but we do find the requisite rule 
. é A A 
in the later grammars of Sikatiyana and Héma- 
chandra, and in the Jainéndra-vydharana. 

Hémachandra’s rule! VI, 2, 5, is— 

udita-gurér bhad yukté ’bde; 
and his own commentary on this rule is:— 
wditG gnrar brinaspatir yasmin bhé nakshatré 
tadvachinas tritiydntdd yukté ‘rthé yathdvihitam 
pratyayo bhavati sa chdd yuktd thd "bdah sarb- 

eR y cher pee i a 4 yas ite : is i 4 

vaiscma sydi t pushyendditaguruns yuktarh 
™ « 
varsiath Puusham varsham { phalgunibhir udita- 


reneged er 
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1 Hemacuindra and Sika‘fyana place this rule imme. 
diutuly before the rule or rales which correspond to 





gurubhir yuktah Philgunah sarmvatsarah | udita- 
guror iti kim | udita-sanaischaréna pushyéna yuk- 
tam varsham ity atra na bhavatil bhiid iti kim 4s 
uditaguruni pirvaritréna yuktam varsham | abda 
iti kim | m4sé divasé vd na bhavati ltt 


Here we are on ground with which, thanks to 
Mr. 8. B. Dikshit,? we arenow familiar To form 
the name of a year, we are directed to add a 
certain suffix to the name of that purticular nnk- 
shutra, belonging to that year, in which Jupiter 
has risen. A year joined with (or containing) the 
nakshatra Pushya in which Jupiter happens to 
have risen is named Paushain varshum. Vai- 
Sdkheah saiiuvatsarah is that year in which Jupiter 
rises in Yigakhi. Hémachandra does not dis- 
tinctly tell us what kind of year he is speaking of, 
whether of the Jovian year or of the solar or 
luni-solar year; but sceing how he opposes the 
word abda to mdsa and divasa, I would say that 
(rightly or wrongly) the Pausha year, in his 
opinion, would be the ordinary luni-solar year 
during which Jupiter haypens to rise in Pushya. 
Lo take the word abda to denote (pratydsatti- 
nydyéna) the Jovian year, would seem to me a 
somewhat forced interpretation. 


Of course, Hémachandra has not invented his 
rule, but has here, as elsewhere, borrowed 
from Sakatdyana whose wording of the rule 
is— 

guridayad bhad yukté ’bdé, 


while the Jainéndra-vydkarana has, similarly, 
guridayad bhdad yukts *bdah. Not possessing a 
complete copy of a commentary on Sakatayana’s 
grammar, I do not know how native scholars 
would explain the word guriduya grammatically, 
but we may, I thiak, be sure that Hémachandra 
has correvtly given its meaning by substituting 
for ib uditaguru. 


On a previous occasion I have shown that the 
authors of the Kiisthd-vritts frequently quote 
from the grammar, or allude to the teaching, of 
Chandra where that grammarian differs from 
Panini or has additional rules. The fact that 
Jaydiditya in no wise refers to the rule of Sikata- 
yaua's which Ihave given above, and which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper explanation of 
words like Pawsha in Paushah samvatsurah, is 
one moreargument to prove that the Sdkatdyana- 
vydkarana is more modern than the Késéhd- 
vritti. 

F. Kisnaorn. 
Guttiagen. : 
Se Ss 
P.IV 2,8 and 4. 
2 See Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 16, 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 
1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEILN-KO. 
(Continued from page 58.) 


HE number of leading priests, who received the upasampada ordination during the 
five days, namely, from the 9th to the 18th, was 245. On Saturday, the 14th day, the 
King sent the following invitation to the 245 leading théras, who had received their upasampadé 
ordination: “To-morrow, which is a Sunday, and the foll-moon upésatha day of tae month 
Migasira, may the Venerable Ones be pleased to perform upésatha in the Kalyanisima in 
the company of the fifteen théras, who conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony? It 
is our desire to serve the Venerable Ones with food, and to present them with other ‘requisites’ 
at the conclusion of the upédsatha, and to derive feelings of piety from such an act.” On the 
morning of the wydsatha day, the King, surrounded by a large concourse of people, went to the 
Kalyinisimé, and, having ordered the provision of seats and of water for washing the feet, 
awaited the arrival of the newly-ordained théras and the fifteen conductors of the upasampada 
ordination ceremony. All the théras assembled together, and performed upésatha in the 
Kalyanisima&. At the conclusion of the updsatha ceremony, the King served all of them with 
a bounteous supply of various kinds of hard and soft food, and with different kinds of betel- 
leaf, &c., and bhésajja. The following articles were then presented to each of the théras :— two 
couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making tichivara robes; a betel-box with cover, 
areca-nuts, nut-crackers, &c.; a palmyra fan; an umbrella made of the leaf of the wild date- 
palm (phenia sylvestris) ; and an alms-bowl with cover and stand. 


In compliance with the wish of all the priests, the King conferred the title of Kalyani- 
tissamahathéra on Suvannasdébhanathéra. 


Thenceforward, the King permanently stationed, in the neighbourhood of the Kalyant- 
simi, nobles and learned men for the purpose of serving food and furnishing the ‘requisites 
to the ten théras, headed by Kalydnitissamahathéra, who, together with the five young 
priests, conducted the wpasampadd ordination ceremony, as well as to the leading priests, 
who had received their wpoasampadé ordination in the Kalyanisima, and to the numerous 
priests who presented themselves for ordination. There were likewise stationed numerous 
scribes charged with the duty of recording the number of priests ordained ; and moSicians to 
sound the dram, conch-shell, and other instruments for the purpose of eliciting the acclamation 
of sddhw at the conclusion of each reading of the kammavdché relating to the upasampadé 
ordination. 


The ten théras who conducted the ordination ceremony, the 245 leading priests 
who had received such ordination, and the numerous priests who were their disciples, 
conferred, day after day, without interruption, the Sihala form of the upasampad4 ordi- 
nation on other leading priests, who came and expressed a desire to receive it. 


Ramadhipatiraja of his own accord, and with the approbation of the whole Order, 
despatched the following message to all the priests residing in Ramaffiadésa :— 


‘Venerable Ones, there may be men, who, though wishing to receive the pabbajjé@ ordina- 
tion, are branded criminals, or notorious robber-chiefs, or escaped prisoners, or offenders 
against the Government, or old and decrepit, or stricken with severe illness, or deficient in the 
members of the body in that they have cut or rudimentary hands, &ec., or are hump-backed, 
or dwarfish, or lame, or have crooked limbs, or are, in short, persons, whose presence vitiates 
the parisd. If people of such description are admitted into the Order, all those, who may see 
them, will imitate, or laugh at, their deformity, or revile them ; and the sight of such men 
will not be capable of inspiring one with feelings of piety or reverence. Vouchsafe, Venerable 
Ones, not to admit, with effect from to-day, such men into the Order. 
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‘¢ There may be men, living under your instruction, who desire to receive the wpasumpudla 
ordination. ‘Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, not to confer on them such ordination, in your 
own locality, without the previous sanction of Rémadhipatiraja or of the leading théras of 
Hamsavatipura. Should, Venerable Ones, you disregard this our command, and conduct 
the upasampada ordination ceremony in your own locality, we shall inflict punishment 
on the parents of the candidates for such ordination, their relatives, or their lay 
supporters. 


“ There are sinful priests, who practise medicine; and others, who devote their time to 
the art of numbers, carpentry, or the manufacture of ivory articles, or who declare the happy 
or unhappy lot of governors, nobles, and the common people, by examining their horoscopes 
or by reading the omens and dreams, that may have appeared to them. 


“There are some priests, who not only make such declarations, but also procure their 
livelihood, like laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth, by means of painting, 
carpentry, the manufacture of ivory articles, turnery, the making of idols, and such other 
vocations. In short, they follow such unbecoming professions, and obtain their means of 
livelihood. 


“There are priests, who visit cotton-fields and preach the Dhamma with long intonation, 
and trade in the cotton which they happen to receive as offerings. 


“There are priests, who visit fields of hill-rice, rice, barley, &c., and preach the Dhamma 
and trade in the grain which they happen to receive as offerings. 


“There are priests, who visit fields of capsicum and preach the Dhamma, and trade ,in 
the capsicum which they happen to receive as offerings. 


“There are priests, who trade in many other ways. 


‘“‘ There are priests, who, contrary to the rules of the Order, associate with such laymen as 
gamesters, rowés, drunkards, men who obtain their means of living by robbery, or who are in 
the service of the King, or with other men and women. 


“All these are sinful priests. Do not, Venerable Ones, permit these sinful priests to take 
up their permanent residence under your protection. 


‘But ‘there are also other priests, who are replete with faith, who observe the rules 
prescribed for the Order, whose conduct is good, and who are devoted to the study of the 
Tipitaka, together with its commentaries, &c. Venerable Ones, permit such priests to take 
up their permanent residence under your protection. 


“Tf, Venerable Ones, laymen, who are replete with faith and are of good family, desire to 
receive the pabbajjé ordination at your hands, they should be taught calligraphy, and after they 
have acquired a knowledge of the proper intonation of the letters, they should be instructed in 


the confession of faith in the ‘Three Refuges,’ and taught the precepts; and eventually, 
Venerable Ones, confer the pubbajjé ordination on them. 


“If there are sdimanéras, who have completed their twentieth year, and are desirous of 
receiving the upasampadé ordination, they should be taught a brief summary of the chatupdri- 
suddhisila, that are observed by priests, who have received the upasampadd ordination, namely, 
patimokkhasariwarasila, indriyasmhvarastla, djivapdrisuddhisila, and pachchayasannissitasila. They 
should further be instructed both in the letter and spirit of the Bhikkhupdtimékkha and the 
Khuddasitkhd, from beginning to end, and be directed to learn by heart the ritual of confes- 
sion and the chatupachchayapachchavékkhana. Do you ultimately report your action to 
Ramadhipatiraja as well as to the leading priests residing in Harhsavatipura. Then 


Raimaédhipatiraja will furnish these candidates ‘with the priestly ‘ requisites,’ and have 
the upasampad4 ordination conferred on them, 
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** Venerable Ones, let all of them conform themselves to such conduct as is in accordance 
with the precepts prescribed by the Blessed One in the Vinaya. 


“Tt was owing to the division of the priests of Ramanfiadésa into different sects in former 
times, that such impurity, heresy, and corruption arose in the Religion. But now, through all 
the Venerable Ones being imbued with faith, they have received the Sithala form of the 
wpasampadd ordination, that has been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahi- 
vihara sect. Whatever may be the mode of tonsure and of dress followed by the mahdthéraus 
of Sthaladipa, let sach practice be conformed to, and let there be a single sect.” 


Having sent the above message to the priests throughout the whole of Ramafifiadésa, 
RimAdhipatiraja communicated the following intimation to the priests, who were possessed of 
gold, silver, and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female 
slaves :— 


“ Sirs, if you are really imbued with faith, you will endeavour to give up your gold, silver, 
and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female slaves. 
Having done so, conform yourselves to such conduct asis in accordance with the precepts 
prescribed by the Blessed One. If you do not endeavour to follow this course, leave the Order 
according to your inclination.”’ 


Some of the priests, owing to their being imbued with faith, gave up all such possessions. 
and conformed themselves to such conduct as was in accordance with the precepts; while 
other théras did not endeavour to give up all their possessions, and they left the Order. 


There were priests who had flagrantly committed pérajika offences: these were requested 
to become laymen. There were others, whose commission of pérajika offences had not been 
proved, but whose reproachable and censurable conduct was difficult to be justified: these were 
asked to become laymen. There were sinful priests, who practised medicine, or the art of 
numbers, &c., as mentioned above ; or who lived misdirected lives by following such vocations 
as painting, éc., as if they were laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth ; or who 
traded in the gifts obtained by preaching the Dhamma; or who traded in many other ways: 
all these were commanded to become laymen, 


It was in this manner that Ramadhipatiraja purged the Religion of its impurities through- 
out the whole of Ramafiiadésa, and created a single sect of the whole body of the Priesthood. 


From the year 838, Sakkara4j, to the year 841, Sakkaraj, the priests throughout 
Ramaffiamandala, who resided in towns and villages, as well as those who lived in the forest, 
continuously received the extremely pure form of the Sihala upasampadé ordination, 
that had been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahavihfara sect. 


The leading priests were 800 in number; and the young priests numbered 14,265 ; 
and the total of the numbers of both classes of priests was 15,065. At the conclusion of 
the upasampadé ordination ceremony of these 800 leading priests, the King presented each of 
them with the following articles: — two couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making 
tichivara robes; a betel-box, with a cover, containing betel leaves, areca-nuts, and a nut-cracker, 
together with a towel, &c.; an umbrella made of the leaves of the wild date-palm (phentz 
sylvestris) ; an alms-bowl, with a stand and cover, and a palmyra fan. Moreover, suitable 
ecclesiastical titles were conferred on all the Jeading priests. 


Subsequently, in accordance with his previous promise, the King furnished 601 simanéras, 
who had mastered the chatupdrisuddhisila, studied the Pétimékkha and the KhuddasitkkAd, learnt 
by heart the ritual of confession and the pachchavékkhana, and completed their twentieth year, 
with alms-bowls, robes, and all other priestly ‘requisites,’ and commanded them to receive 
the upasampada ordination in the Kaly4nisima. Adding these newly-ordained priests, 
there were, at the time, in Ramafifiadésa, 15,666 priests. 
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Ramidhipatirija, after he had purified the Religion of Buddha, expressed a hope— 
“Now that this Religion of Buddha has been purged of the impure form of the upasampadd 
ordination, of sinful priests, and of priests who are not free from censure and reproach, and 


that it has become cleansed, resplendent, and pure, may it last till the end of the period of 
5,000 years !” 


1. In former times, Asékadhammaraja, to whom incomparable majesty and might had 
accrued, out of love for the Religion, became agitated in mind at the sight of the impurities 
that had arisen in it. 





9. He solicited the assistance of Méggaliputtatissathéra, and effected the purification of 
the Religion by expelling 60,000 sinful priests from the Order. 


8. In LankAdipa, ParakkamabAhurdja, whose name began with Sirisanghabéchi, was 
friend of the Religion of Buddha. 


4, Seeing the impurities of the Religion, agitation arose in his mind, and he expelled 
numerous sinful priests, who held heretical doctrines. 


5. He effected purification by sparing the single orthodox sect, whose members were the 
spiritual successors of the residents of the Mahavihara. 


6. Subsequently, the purification of the Religion was again, in like manner, effected by 
other kings as Vijayab&éhu and Parakkama. 


7. Intimes past, our Bdédhisattva, while fulfilling the pdramis, ruled over the celestial 
kingdom of Tidasdlayasagga. 


8, At that time, the Religion of Kassapa Buddha was in existence, and Anandathéra 
became Usinnara, and ruled over the kingdom of Bardnasipura. 


9. Although he perceived the impurities, he remained indifferent, and did not effect the 


purification of the Religion. Then Sakra, the Lord of the dévas, set aside his celestial bliss 
and, 


10. Accompanied by Matali, who had assumed the form of a black dog, went to the King, 
called Usinnara, and inspired him with fear. 


ll. Having received a pledge for the purification of the Religion, and after admonishing 
him, Sakra returned to Tidasilaya. 


12. Therefore, King Ramadhipati, the Lord of Ramanfiadésa, following respectfully in the 
footsteps of the virtuous, 


13, Purified the Religion with a view that it might last till the end of 5,000 years, 


14, For having purified the Religion in the manner described above, J, Ramadhipati, have 
acquired merit, which is as inexhaustible as nirvdna, the state of purity and quiescence. 


15. May the excellent Kings, who are imbued with intense faith, and who will reign 


after me in Hathsavatipura, always strive to purify the Religion, whenever they perceive that 
impurities have arisen in it! 


16. Although the théras, headed by Majjhantikathéra, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had performed their last deeds, took a delight in solitude, they set aside their bliss of 
NLYVENG,, 


17, And, in former times, exerted themselves ; igi | 
, s in the interest of th ] : 
respectfully following in their ations ! e Religion. Therefore 


18. May the priests of Hathsavat} . tit 
aye aes pura, who delight in their condit f puri 
enthusiastic (in the cause of the Religion) purify, : saree al aes 


: in after times, the. igi 
perceive any impurities in it! » the Religion whenever they 
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19. Jf this is done, the beings, who are immersed in the whirlpool of the three forms of 
existence, will be enabled to cross (to the other shore), or to free themselves from the conditions 
of sin and suffering, or to attain the pure and excellent and supreme Buddhahood, which is 
embellished with the attributes of the wise and is the fruition of supreme exertion. 


Here end the lithic inscriptions called Kalyani, 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON TUL'S! DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, I. C. 5. 


It is a source of gratification to me, that my attempt to describe the modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindistin! has elicited criticism at the same time kindly and lively, at the hands 
ot native scholars, 


In the present article I propose to bring forward some interesting facts about the 
greatest of Indian authors of modern times, Tul’si Dis, which that criticism has elicited. 


(1) DATE OF THE POET. 


The date of this poet has never been a matter of doubt to native scholars, and it 
was not until after I had completed my work already alluded to, that it ever struck me that it 
was necessary to verify it. When the publication of Prof. Jacobi’s Tables for computing 
Hindu Dates in the Indian Antiquary (ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 145 and ff.) and in Bpigraphia 
Indica (I. pp. 463 and ff.) placed it in my power to do this, [ tested by them the date given 
by Tul’st Das himself for the composition of his Réméyan, but altogether failed to make the 
week-day come right. After numerous failures I referred the matter to Prof. H. Jacobi himself, 
who went into it on more than one occasion with inexhaustible kindness. It was some satisfac- 
tion to me to find that, while there was no error in my own calculations, there was a way of 
reconciling the discrepancy between the poet’s statements and actual facts. This has since led 
me to test every other date relating to Tul’si Das, which native friends, or the poet’s own 
verses have put in my possession. It will be convenient to give a list of them here. 


(2) Date of the composition of the Rém-charit-mainas (commonly called the Rama yan) 
(Ram. Bé. XXXIV. 4,5). Sambat 1631; Chaitra 9 sudi, Tuesday. 


(b) Date of the composition of the Rém Sat’sai (Réma-sapia-satikd) (Sat. 1,, 21). Sambaé: 
1642, Varsakha Sudi, 9, Thursday. 


(c) Date of the composition of the Pérbatt Mangal (Par. I, 5). Jaya Sambar, Phdlguna 
Sudi, 5, Thursday. 

(a) Date of composition of the Rémdgyad (Rémajnd). A tradition, recorded by the editor, 
Chhakkan Lal, fixes it at Sambat 1655, Jyatshtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. 

(e) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Rdémdyan. Sambat 1669-71, 

(f) Date of drawing up a deed of arbitration (vide post). Sambat 1669, Asvina Sudi, 18, 

(7) Date of Tul’si Das’s death. An old tradition fixes it on Sambat 1680, Srévana sudi 7, 

It remains now to test these seven dates, so far as possible, | 

(2) Date of the Ramfyan. The authorities are :— 

1, Rdm. Bi, XXXIV. 4, 5 and if 
1 The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindistin, by George A. Grierson, Calcutta; Asiatic Society of 
bees quote from the very correct text of the poem printed by Babi Bam Din Singh, of the Khadg Bilas Press, 
Patna. This is by far the best edition of the poem which has yet appeared. In transliterating I represent 


anunisika, for want of a more convenient type, by n. The guttural n (&), I leave without any diacritieal mark. 
This will cause no confusion. 
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Sambuta sdraha sat thatisd | 
Karaun kathd Haviepada dhart sisé \t 
Nauwmi Bhauma-bira Madhu-mdasé | 
Awadha-purin yaha charita prakdsa \} 
Jeht dina Réma-janma sruti gdwahin \ 
Tiratha sakala tahénh chali dwahin vi 
“Laying my head at Hari’s feet, I tell my tale in Sambaét 1631, On the ninth éctiy, 
Tuesday, in the month of Chaitra, was this history made ma nifest in the eity of Ayédhyd&. On 
the day which the scriptures sing of as that of Rama’s birth, when (the spirits of) all holy 
places there assemble.” 
Note. ~RKima’s birthday is on the 9th of the bright half of Chaitra. 
2. The date in the poem is borne out by a passage in the Kdm Rasikdvalt of Raghu Raj 
Singh (B, 1824). 
Kachhu dina kuri Kast mahan basa { 
Gayé Awadha-pura Tulasi Dasé {1 
Tahan anéka kinkaw sata-sangé | 
Nist dina range Réma-rati-ranga WW 
Sukhada Raéma-naumi jaba ai | 
Chaita-mdsa ati dnanda patti 
Sambata séraha sai cka-tisa | 
Sdadara sumari Bhinu-kula-isé ti 
Bisara Bhauma suchita chita-chéyana | 
Kiya arambha Tulasi-Radmdyana \i 
“ After dwelling for a space in Banaras, Tul’st Dis went to Ayédhy&. There he associated 
with many holy men, and joying in the (pure) raptures of Rima passed his nights and days in 
bliss. When the happy Réma-navami came, and when he experienced the delights of the month 


of Chartra, in Sambat 1631, reverently did he call to mind the Lord of the Solar Race, and, with 
care, on Tuesday, he commenced the soul-fulfilling Tulasi-Raméyana,’’ 


The problem, therefore, is to test the date Sambat 1681, Chaitra sudi, 9, Tuesday. 
Prof, Jacobi’s calculations give the following results :— | | 
A.—Sambat 1631, expired. 
(a) Chatirddi year.—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 3lst March 1574 A. D, 
(5) Kartikddi year.—The date is equivalent to Sunday, 20th March 1575 A. D. 
B.—Samdat 1631, current. | | 
(a) Chavtrdds year.—The date is equivalent to Thursday, 26th March 1573 A. D. 
(>) Karitikddi year.—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 3lst March 1574 A. D.e— 
the same as A (a), 


It will be seen that none of these possible dates give the day of the week as Tuesday. 
Prof. H. Jacobi, therefore, calculated the date according to various Siddhdntas, With his 
_ ‘permission, I here give his calculations in full, in order to place the matter beyond doubt? 
Sam. 1631 expired = K.Y. 4675. (Special Tables I. note). 
KY. 4600 — (0) 17-60 15 [12] Ind. @ =22: 95 
75 years (3) 19°45 173 [1] Ind. sudi9= 1°95 Ind. badi 916-95, 
(3) 7°05 188 [13] 
_ § The calculations given h | 
Lipigraphia Indica. 





ere, and also those eubsequently given by me, are based on the tables in the 
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The month Madhu, or Chattra, of the Chaitrdédi year is to be taken in the first column of 
the Table III. New moon about 26th sol. Chatird. Sudi 9 about 4th sol. Vaisakha. Add equa- 
tion to above value. 

4675 KY. (3) 7:05 188 [13] 

4th Vats. (1) 1:02 36 


(4) 8:07 224 18 
0:88 14 March. 
4, 





§ : 90 





81. March 1574 A. D. 


(1) The ninth tithe ended about 6 ghat. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 31st March, 
1574 A. D.—This date will be calculated hereafter according to several Siddhdntas for Oudh, 
Tf we take column 12 of Table IIT. we get the date for the Ké@ritukddi Sam. year 1681 viz. 


4675 KY. (8) 7:05 188 [13] 
24th Chaitr. (6) 1:66 920 


(9 = 2) 8-71 108 
67 


(2) 9°38 
(2) The ninth titht ended on Sunday. 
Sam. 1631 current = K.Y. 4674. We calculate both kinds of years. 


KY. 4600 (0) 17°60 15 [12] Ind. @ = 3°75 
74 years (2) 8°65 927 ] Ind, sudt 9 = 12°75 


4674 Ky, (2) 26°28 942 [133 
16 Chaitr. (4) 12°73 383 
(6) 8:98 325 
78 





9°76 
(3) The 9th ended on Thursday. 
The Karttikadi year 








KY. 4674= (2) 26:25 942 [13] 
4th Vais. (2) 11-82 283 
(4) 8:07 225 
0: 83 
8-90 


(4) Sudi 9 = Wednesday. This date ig the same as (1), as of course it ought éo be. 


We now calculate according to the Special Tables the date 4th solar Vaisikha KY. 4675. 
(1) Sdérya Siddhdnta with bija. 


€ —-— q an. o an. cor. 
Ky, 4600 218° 48% 0° 185° 58 = 9? 9899 43% 1a’ — 1 4? 
75 years 238 21 0 67 6 138 _- = ~24 24 
4Voi, 12 Il 7 13 8 54 59 $0 = 86 gh IL p. 
469° 20 27° 966° 23° 17° 283 41 26 ‘al 
= 109 | 
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Corr, Table XXII. 26 gh. 5° 16 58” 5° 397 41% © QO 25’ 38” 











il p. 2 14 2 24 i 
26 gh.llp. 5° 19 127 5° 4 By 0 Os 49” (2) 
Subtract (2) from (1) 7 
109 20 27 266 3 17 288 41 26 
5 19 12 5 42 8B 25 49 | 
jose 1) 15” = 260° AY’ 12” «283° 15% 387" (3) 
Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 260° 21 12 = +’ AS. 5S 920 
29 33 Sun’s 2 283 15 37 — =. 2 7 8 
+ 9 51 14 (4) 
Add this to (83) ¢— Oo = 104° «oy! 15” 
106° 53" 297 (5) 


Result No. (5) is the true Distance of Sun and Moon at mean sunrise at Lanka. We 
calculate, now, the same for true sunrise at Benares. 





North Lat. 25° 20’, Long. + lgh.13p. (§ 58) 
l gh. 1 ui” 137 4” 59’ 
Bp. 2 38 2 50 13 
‘Mi! 497 1b’ ba” 19 
Subtract the Result from (8) 104 VT! 15” 260° 21’ 19/ 283° 15 37” 
| 14 49 15 54 1 12 
103° AG! 96" _ 260° Bs 18” 283° 14 D5 (6) 


4675 —3600 3°1075 
(§ 59) Find the ayandiisa for 4675 KY=3x 3007 = 300 =16° 15/ 
The sidereal Long. © 283° 14/ 25” — 282° 43’ 18"=:31' 7” 
» tropical ,, © ssid. Long.+ayandmsa == 16° 46/ 7” =1006’ 

(§ 60) On 25° 20’ North Lat. the 1800 minutes of the 1st Sign rise in 1332 Asus, therefore 
1006’ of trop. Long, © in 744. Subtract. 1006 —744=262 asus, 262 asus=44 
vinadis (palas). Subtract the amount for 44 palas from 

108° 46° 26” 260° 5’ 18” 283° 14’ 25” 


8 56 9 35 AB | 
103 37 30 259 55 48 283 18 42 | (7) 
($61) Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 259 55 43 = 4+ 4 57 57 
| Sun’s a 283 18 42=-2 7 10 
| . Sum of Equations = 2 50 47 
Add ¢ ~ © (6) | 1038 46 26 
| oe 106° 877 18" 
Add correction for Sun’s Eqnation + 16 Pp. | por Lo 


ARERR ES 


Result Distance @ a ceil 106° 40’ 28” (8) 


Sunrise at Benares 


.. The end of the 9th tithi 108° 0’ 0” occurred when ¢ — © had increased by 
1° 19° 32” or 6 gh. 31 p. after true sunrise. 


l 
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(2) Arya Siddhaénta 








KY. 4600 217° 8 0" = 184° 77 0" «= 289° Of "| 4 4ch, 10 pv. 
75 years 288 13 30 67 25 34 ~ — — | —24 4 
4 Vais. 121127 18 8 54 059 g/—19 54 
\467 3257 2643628 28259 8 
19 gh. 8°51 37" 4° 8 14" 19/44" |— 4 2 85 420 0 19 37 


NaS AD OS A. P08 80 Oe BON 1G ye. «282 SU Sr 
4° 2 35 4°20 0 37°19 
Mean distance 108° 30’ 22” being smaller than found above (3), the final result also will be 
smaller; we need therefore not go on with our calculation. 
(8) Brahma Siddh. | (4) Siddh. Ser. 
4600 205° 0’ 0” 172°15/ 80” 282° 3/ 99/14 11-141] 204° 14" 0” 171° 6 30” 280° 54’ 22” 








938 730 672748 — — —|-2258/]938 645 672640 - — — 
Sth Vais. 242258 26 748 158 16|/—z;-qy| 242253 26 748 1 5816 
467 8028 265 51 6 284 1381 rm 43 88 264 20 58 282 52 3 
~ 223 2 23318 11 33 223 2 23318 11 38 
105 721 263 2748 28350 5 104 20 36 261 47 40 282 41 5 
Vl gh 2° 14’ 6 2° 98 48” 1 50” 
4d 1. 8 56 9 35 43 
2 9 2 2 338 18 1l 3s | 
B.S. | S. 5S. 
Sumof 105 7 21 Sum of 104 20 36 
Eq. + 2 88 2 | Eq + 2 51 41 
108 0 46 107. 12 17 


By comparing above (5) and (8) we see that ¢ —@ at true sunrise in Benares was about 
12’ 1” less than at mean sunrise at Lanka. Accordingly for Brahma Siddhdnta the value of 
¢—0o is 107° 48’ 45” and the end of 9th titht about 54 palas after true sunrise at Benares. 
If we had taken Oudh the moment would have occurred 7 palas earlier. For Siddhdnta 
Sirémant the result is still farther off sunrise. 


Conclusion.—As the ninth tétht ended according to all Siddhdntas some time after true sunrise 
at Benares (or Oudh) of Wednesday, 3lst March 1574 A. D., that day was sudi 9. But as 
religious ceremonies etc. frequently are referred to the running tithe, not to the civil day on 
which that ¢ithd ended, it may be assumed that Tul’si Das commenced his work on Tuesday 
while the auspicious 9th tithi was running. Probably most ceremonies of the hdéma 
navamt were celebrated on that day because the greatest part of the ninth tthe belonged to it. 
This is also the purport of the precepts in Kélanirnaya on the navami, Calcutta Edition, p. 229, 
so far as I understand them. 


Taking everything into consideration, I believe the date of Tul’si Das to be correct, and 
I think it impossible to impugn the genuineness of the poem or the verse quoted on the ground 
that the date is not in the common civil reckoning, 


With reference to Prof. Jacobi’s final remarks, I may note that some native scholars have 
impugned the genuineness of Rdm. Bd. ch. xxxiv. on this very ground of date. The ditiiculty 
is certainly a serious one. Prof. Jacobi has proposed one solution, and others have been 
offered by native scholars. I quote here some remarks on the point, kindly communicated to 
me by Mahimahépadhyiiya Pandit Sudhakara Dvivédi, which are valuable not only for the 
special purpose which elicited them, but also for the general argument on which they are based, 
He says, ‘I once considered that the recitation of the Ramdyane beimg in the vernacular, 
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it first became popular amongst Bantyds and Kdyasthas, who began to write the poem in their 
own alphabet, the Kaithi, It was hence not improbable that the original reading was not 
Bhauma-vdra, but Saumya-vdra, 1. e. Wednesday, and that saumya subsequently became 
corrupted to bhauma,—an easy transition in the Kaitht character. Later, however, I discovered 
that, while Tul’st DAs was in Ayéddhyaé, he was not a Vairagi Vaishnava, but a Smarta one. 
These Smarta Vaishnavas are also great worshippers of Mahidéva; thus, the poet himself 
writes inthe Bdlakdnda of the poem ‘‘Sambhu prasdda swmati hiya hulas?,” and from this we 
gather that he counted the Rima navami as falling on the Tuesday, according to the Saiva 
calculation. According to the Saivas the Rama navami is calculated as the day whose midday 
falls on the ninth titht, because Rama was born at midday, and not as the day on which the 
ninth tithi ends. Accordingly on the former day the festival of the Rdma navamt was held. 
Tul’st Das was unable to agree with the Vairdgi Vaishnavas, as regards eating. They eat 
together, seated in a row, but he always cooked his food himself and ate separately, and it 
was owing to this disagreement that after composing the Béla, Ayédhyd, and Aranya Kandas 
of his poem, he left Ayddhya and went to Baniras where he completed it, as appears from 
nandand of the Kishkindhakanda,’ 


(6) Date of the composition of the Bam Sat’sai. 
Authority, Sat. I. 21. 


Ahi-rasand thana-dhénw rasa 
Ganapati-dwija Guru-béra | 

Madhava sita Siya-janama-tithé 
Saia-saiyad abatara \\ 


| “The (two) tongues of a serpent, the our) udders of a cow, the (six) flavours, the (one | 
tusk of Ganésa (1. e., Sam, 1642), Thursday, the lunar day in the light half of Vaesdkha, which 
is the birthday of Sita (. ¢., the ninth), is the date of writing the Sat-sat.” 


Here again difficulties arise, so I take the liberty of giving the calculations in full for the 
three possible cases (the Kdritikddi current date, being the same as the Chaitrddi expired 
one), | | 


Problem. To find the equivalent of Sambat® 1642, Vaisikha sudi 9, Thursday. 
A. Sambat 1642 expired. | 


(a) Chaitraédi year. 
Sam. 1642 expired = K, Y. 4686. — 


KY. 4600 © = (0) 1760 15 [12] (Ind. @ = 21°08 
86 years = (8) 21:32 993 [1] \Ind. su. 9 = ‘08 
KY. 4686 = (3) 3892 8 [13] 


1 sol. Jyaishtha = (1) 29°50 52 
(4) 842 60 [183] 





0°57 14th April 
1 
(4) 8:99 28th April 


Therefore the 9th uth? expired just after sunrise on Wednesday, the 28th April, 1585 A.D., 
and was running on the preceding Tuesday. : 


BT a a Fe Se ae se Stl te 

& Similarly Krishna, having been born at midnight on the eighth of the dark half of Bhadrapada, Saivas hold 

the oe on the civil day (sunrise to sunrise) whose miduight falls on the eighth. | | 
Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédt! points out that it is necessary, if the date is genuine, to assume it to be in the 


Vikrama Sambat though the word Sambat does not occur in th j i 
edate. If we take itas a Sak | 
& century after the death of our poet. a ; | | setae a 
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(6) Rértttkddi year. 
KY. 4686 = (3) 8:92 8 [13] 
21 sol. Vawsdkha = (5) 29°11 900 
(1) $803 908 138 


19 14th March 
21 
8°22 48th March = 17th April. 


Therefore the 9th tithi expired on Sunday the 17th April 1586 A. D. 
B. Sam. 1642 current = KY. 4685. 


KY, 4600 = (0) 1760 15 [12] ind. @ = 1°88 

85 years = (2) 10°52 747 [ 1] ind. su.9 = 10°88 
KY. 4685 = (2) 2812 762 [13] 
13th sol. Vatstkha = (3) 10:17 368 

(5) 829 125 13 
“7h 14th March 
13 
f 900 40th March = 9th April 1584, A. D. 


Add for longitude of Oudh 1 gh. 4 p. 


Therefore the ninth titht expired at 1 ghatika 4 palas after sunrise at Oudh, on Thursday, 
April 9th, 1584 A. D. 

Accordingly, if the date is correct, Tul’si Dds, in dating the Sat’sai used the current, 

not the expired, Sambat year. Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi points out that this is against the 

custom of the poet, and throws the greatest suspicion on the genuineness of the verse in which 
it occurs. It may be added that, if we take the ‘Saka era, the date comes out correctly, as 
Thursday May 5, 1720 A.D. It is unnecessary to give the calculations. 

(c) Date of composition of the Parbati Mangal. 


Authority, Pdr. I, 5. 


Jaya Sambata Phiguna sudi pdnchar Guru-dinu | 


Asunit birachaun® mangala sunt sukha chhinw chhinw it 


“T compose this (Pdrbati) Mangal, the hearing of which gives pleasure at every moment, in 
Jaya Sambat, Phélguna sudi. 0, Thursday, in Asvint.”’ 


Jaya Sambat is one of the years of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter, and as Tul'st Das died in 
Sambat 1680, we must search for the Jaya which fell about the middle of the 17th Seméat 
century. 


: A reference to Prof. Jacobi’s tables will show that Jaya Sambat was current on the first 
‘s day of Swhvat 1643 (K. Y. 4687).7 A reference to Table VIII. will at once show that Phalguna 
| Sudi 5, Sambat 1643 must have fallen after the expiry of Jaya, or in the year Manmatha. 
Therefore the Phdlyunaa Sudi 5 of Jaya must have fallen in Sam. 1642, But in Sambat 1642, 
Phélguna Sudi 5 fell on Sunday, not Thursday. Tt is not necessary to give the calculations. 





6 The reading of the printed Editions is birachahu, bat Pandit Sudhikara Dvivedi informs me that the best 
MSS. have birachaun. 
7 (BK, Y. 4600 = 83°52 (Table V1.) 
== 28°0179 (Table VII.) 





A537 == 1°8879 


9 Se SRR, a yt 
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Under these circumstances I appealed to Beneras, and have to thank Pandit Sudhakar 
Dvivédi for solving the doubt. He says that the year referred to is Sambat 1643, not 1642, 
Sambat 1643 = KY. 4687, and the calculation (according to Jacobi’s tables)? is as follows :— 


4600 EY. 0 17°60 15 [12] Nee @ = 10°28 
87 years. 4 2°12 240 [ 1] J Ind. su, 56 = 15°28 


4687 KY. 4 19°72 255 [13] 
Sth Phal. (solar) 2 14:97 250 


6 4° 69 505 13 


7 
@’s an 505 eq. Al 13 Jan. 
S10 33 Jan. = 2 Feb. 


Accordingly, at the beginning of Friday, 8th Solar Phdlguna, the 6th tithi was running, 
and the 5th dthi ended on the preceding day ; or Thursday, the 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 


We are enabled to check this date by the fact that Tul’st Das mentions that he commenced 
his work in the Nakshatra Asvint. 


Pandit Sudhakar Dvidédt writes that in Tul’si Dis’s time, the Makaranda, a practical 
astronomy founded on the current Siirya Siddhdnta, was popular in Benares. Calculating the 
Ahargana and the true longitudes and the true motions of the sun and moon respectively, we 
find that the 5th tithe ended at about 52 ghatikds and 37 vighatikiés, and Révatt Nakshatra 
ended (and Aévint began) at about 20 ghatikds and 10 vighutlikds after true sunrise at Benares. 
The same result follows from the §37 of Jacobi’s tables, Tul’si Das’s Nakshatra was Visaékha, 


and. his Rds or Zodiacal sign was Tuld (the Scales}. Hence, according to astrology, Révati was — 


not a propitious nakshatra for him. Accordingly, the date given by the poet means that he began 


to write the Pdrbatt Mangai after Révatt had ended, and after Asvint had begun, 1. ¢., after 20. 


ghatikds 10 vighalikds after true sunrise at Benares, on Thursday, February 2nd 1586, A. D. 
Imay add that on 5 Phalguna Sudi Sam. 1642, the moon was in Aésvint at the beginning of 
the day. This is a further reason for assuming that by Jaya Sambat Tul’si Das meant Sam, 
1643, Forifit had been 1642, there would have been no reason for his mentioning the 
nakshatra then running: whereas, if it was in 1643, there was every reason for his doing so, 
part of the day being in Révait and unlucky, and part being in Asviné and lucky. The poet 


evidently wished to point out that he commenced the work atan hour of the day which was 
propitious. 


One other fact follows. Phdlguna Sud: 5 Sam. 1648, did not fall in Jaya Sambat. 
But the first day of Sambat 1648 did fallin Jaya. Therefore Tul’si Dis gave the name of the 
Jupiter sixty-year-cycle year to the V. Sambat year, which commenced within it. In other 
words, according to the accepted system of chronology, the V. Samat took its name from the 


Jovian year which expired in it, just as the civil day took its name from the #ithi which 
expired in 7. : | | 


_ (e) Date of composition of the Ramagyé, 
Chhakkan Lal says® that in 1827 A. D., he made a copy of this work, from the original 


nt ttre ; 


* The Pandit caleulated the year both according tothe Indian system, and according to Jacobi. I gave the 
latter calculation, as being more intelligible to my readers. 

° Chhakkan Lal’s language may be noted, ‘Sri sarnvat 1655 Jéth Sudi 10 Rabibdr ki Ukhi pustak Sri Gosdin gt 
ké hasta-kamat kt, Prahtad ghat, Br? Kas jt mén raht. Us pustak par sé Sré pandit Ramguldm jt ké satsangt Chhake 
kan Lat Kéyasth Raméyant Mirjipur-bist né apné hath sé sarvat 1884 meh likhd tha ;’ It will be observed that it 
is distinctly claimed that the MS. was written by Tul’st Das’s own hand, and that it certainly was written twenty 
five years before his death. It may be presumed that it was the poet’s original copy. It will subsequently appear 
that if the poem was composed in Sam. 1655, the Dohdbalé could not, as current tradition says it was, have been 
composed at Tédar Mall’s request. On this point, Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi informs me that the MS. which 
Chhakkan Lé1 copied was in possession of a puréhit named !Rimdakrishnd, On one occasion Ramakrishna took it 


a a 


pe 
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copy in the handwriting of the poet, which was dated by the poet himself, Saimbat 1055 
Jytishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. It is unnecessary to give the calculation. Taking the Uhattrélé 
expired year, it is equivalent to Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 


(e) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Ramayan This depends on an interpreta- 
tion of K. R. clxxi. 1. The passage is as follows :— 
Lika tau kardla kali-kdla sila mitla td men | 
Kidha men ki khéju st sanichart hat mina ki 


“Tn the first place, the Kuli Yuqa, the root of woe, is terrible. And further, in it, like the 
itch appearing in leprosy, Saturn has appeared in the sign of the Fish.”’ 


Here again I have to thank Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi for calculating the date and for the 
following information:—The periodical time of Saturn isabout thirty years. He entered Pisces 
(a token of great calamity) in Tul’si Dis’s time, onorabont the 5th of Chaitra Sudi Sambat 1640, 
and remained in that sign till Jyaishtha of 1642. He again entered it on about the 2nd of 
Chattra Sudi Sambat 1669, and remained in it till Jyaishtha of 1671. These results are those 
given by the Makuranla based on the Sirya-siddhdnta. 


The sixty year cycle of Jupiter is divided into three periods of twenty years each, of which 
the first belongs to Brahma, the second to Vishnu, and the third and last to Mahadéva or Rudra, 
In Tulst Das’s time, the Rudra-bis’, or twenty years belonging to Rudra commenced in Sambat 
165°, and from about that time the Musalmins began more especially to profane Benares. The 
poet frequently refers to this fact,!0 and no doubt does so in the Nabittaabove quoted. Accord- 
ingly it was to the second occasion on which Saturn was in Pisces, 7. e., between Chaitra Sudi 
Sambat 1669 and Jyaishtha Sambat 1671, ¢. 2, between 1612 and and 1614 A. D, that the 
Kabitia!! above quoted was written. 


(f) The deed of arbitration. 


This has been published in the Modern Vernacular Ltterature of Hindustén. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the portion which immediately concerns us :— 


‘© Whereas Anand Ram, son of Tdodar, son of Déo Ray, and Kanhay, son of Ram Bhadra, 
son of Tédar aforesaid appeared before me, &e., &e.” “In the Saméat year 1669, on the 13th 
of the bright half of Hurvar, on the auspicious (subha) day of the week, was this deed written 
by Anand Rim and Kanhiy..... . The division of the share of Tddar Mall, which has been 
Made sey” 


Then follow a list of certain villages, which formed Tédar Mall’s property, viz., Bhadaini, 
Lahar’tiri, Naipura, Chhitipura, Sivpur, and Nadésar. 


On this I remarked as follows:—In connexion with the above, it is interesting to speculate 
who this fédar Mall, the father of Anand Rém, and grandfather of Kanhiy was. Can he have 
been Akbar’s great Finance Minister? He died in 1589, and his son might well be alive in 1612, 
He was born at Lihar’pur in Oudh, and one of the villages mentioned above, Lahar'tara, has a 
somewhat similar name. In India, contiguous villages have often very similar names. 








out it in his bundle, to recite it somewhere, and, as il] luck would have it, it was, bundle and all, stolen from him 
in the railway train. It may be mentioned that in RAmikrishné’s house there is a jealously guarded portrait of 
Tulst Dds, said to have been painted for the Emperor Akbar. It is shown to the public once a year on the 7th 
of the bright half of Srivaia, the anniversary of the poet’s death. Pandit Sudhakara Dvivédi maintains that the 
date 1853 refers to the year in which the copy was made, and not to that of the composition of the original poem. 
Whenever Tul’st Dis wished to show the date of his work, he wrote in the commencement, as he did in the 
Lamedyana and inthe Pirbdt? Mangala. If Chhakkan Lil is to be believed, at any rate the copy was in the 

poet’s handwriting. ~ 

10 Hig., Dohdbati 240, K. R., Ut., 170 and ff. : 

11 But not necessarily the whole work, vide post. The commentator Baij’nath fixes the period as between 
sambat 1635 and 1637, but he has no authority on such a point, and no calculation will make im right. 
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First as to dates. That of the deed of arbitration aetna the Chattrady expired year) is 
equivalent to Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 


There is now no doubt about the identity of the Tédar Mall referred to. The arbitration 
deed is now in possession of the Maharaja of Benares. Inquiry from him, and from the present 
possessor of the shrine originally owned by Tul’s! Dis, shows that it was Pratipal Singh, the 
eleyenth in descent from Akbar’s great minister, who gave it to the then Mahara ja. 

(g) Date of Tul’si Das’s death according to an old rhyme,— 

SanGata sbraha sai ast 
Ast Ganga ké tira | 
Sdwana sukala saptamé 

Tulast tajewu sartra \" 


‘Qn the 7th of the light half of Srévdna, Saméat 1680, Tul’si left his body, at Ast, on the 
bank of the Ganges.” 


Here we are given no week-day by which to control our calculations, but, assuming that 
the Chattrddi expired year is meant, it is equivalent to Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 
~Tosumup. The following are the dates at which we have arrived :— 


(2) Date of commencement of composition of the Rdam-charit-mdnas. 


le -ndnas, Tuesday, March 
30,1574 A.D. | 

(b) Date of composition of the Ram Sat’s2i. Thursday, April 9th, 1584 A.D. This is 
very doubtful. 


(c) Date of composition of the Parbutt Mangal. Thursday, 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 
(2) Date of composition (or ? copying) of the Rémdgyd. Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 
(e) Date of composition of the Kabitia Rémdyan between the years 1612 and 1614 A. D. 
(f) Date of the deed of arbitration. Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

(g) Date of Tul’si Das’s death. Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 


Of these (a) depends on the supposition that the poet dated from the running and not from 
the expired tathi. All the dates depend upon expired Chatirddi Sambat years, except (b) which 
depends on a current Chavtraéili Sambat year, a most improbable assumption 


In concluding this portion of my notes on Tul’si Dis I must again acknowledge my 
obligations to the brillant mathematician whose name has so often occurred in them, 
Mahamahbpadhyaya Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi. The fortunate circum stance of his profound 
knowledge, at the same time of Hindi astronomy and of old Hindi poetry, has greatly facilitated 
my researches, and the ungrudging way in which has placed his time at my disposal puts me in 
his debs to an amount which | can scarcely repay. 


(To be continued.) 





FOULKTALES OF ARAKAN, 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.S. 
No. 1.—The Snake Prince.2 


A saciats fairy called Sakkaru2, having lived a thousand lives in the Tawatinsa fairy-land, 
it became his turn to be born again in the world of men. Accordingly King Sakr4, who by 
1 Translated from a Burmese MS. furnished by Maung Tha Bwin, Myddk of Sandoway. . 


? The Indian names and the allusion to SakrA (Indra) are, together with one or two aeetone to Buddhist ideas, 
qo tacked on to the original story to pine it into line with the. orthodox Buddhist Zits. 
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virtue of his power perceived that Sakkaru, not being free from the evil effects of previous sin 
would have to remain for three months as a hamadryad in a wild fig tree on the banks of the 
Jamna4 in Birinasi, employed a fairy, Vaskrun, to accomplish this. The latter took Sakkaru 
to a wild fig tree, on the banks of the Jamnd, where he was born as a hamadryad, and having 


told him all the commands of King Sakra, returned to Tawatinsa. As for Sakkaru, he remained 
as a hamadryad in the fig tree, 


In that country there lived a washerman and his wife, who had two maiden daughters, 
called Shwé Kyén and Dwé Py. It happened one day that the washerwoman and her two 
daughters tied up some cloths and went to wash them at the landing place by the wild fig tree. 
After washing them the woman, desiring some of the figs, looked up into the tree, and besides 
the figs saw there the hamadryad. The washerwoman then, telling her daughters that she 
would jest with the snake, said to him, ‘‘ My lord hamadryad, ifyou ‘want my daughter Dwé 
Pya I will give her,—only throw me down 4 or 5 figs.” Thereupon the hamadryad shook its 
tail and knocked down 40 or 50 of the fruit. The washerwoman said to her daughters, 
‘* Indeed, the snake seems to understand. Ionly asked for 4or5 figs, and because he loves 
Miss Dwé he threw down 40 or 50. The sun is going down, let us pick up the figs and take 
the clothes home.” They tied up the clothes, butas they were going to start the washer- 
woman, saying she would jest again with the snake, told him mockingly, “ Mr. Snake, if you 
want Dwé Pyii follow us home.” On the way back they came to a tree-stump at a place where 
two paths met and here Dwé Pyti said to her mother, “It will be terrible if the hamadryad 
does come after us.” Her mother, also being anxious, told the stump :—‘“‘If a big hamadryad 
comes here and asks if we have gone this way, say that you have not seen us. Take this fig as 
a mouth-stopper.” They went on, and, on coming to another cross-path, the washerwoman 
instructed an ant-hill there as she had the stump, and giving it also a fig, passed on. After 
they had gone home the Snake Prince, beingin love with Dwé Pyt, followed after them. 
On reaching the stump, not being certain as to which way they had gone, he asked it, “ Did you 
see which way Dwé Pyii and her mother and sister went ?’’ The stump replied, “I stay here 
according to my nature. Ineither know nor saw.’ But the hamadryad, perceiving the fig by 
the stump, became very angry and said, “ Do you dare to dissimulate whilst the fig I gave is 
staring you in the face as a witness? I will this instant strike you.with my teeth, so that you 
split into four.” Whereupon the stump, being greatly frightened, pointed out the way that the 
washerwoman and her daughter had gone. 


From the stump the hamadryad fared on to the cross-path by the ant-hill and, on question- 
ing it, at first it dissimulated as the stump had done ; but when thesnake threatened, it pointed 
out truly the way. The latter reached at last the washerman’s house, and it being night, he 
entered the pot where cleaned rice was kept, and curled himself up inside. 


The next day at dawn the washerwoman said to herself, “Although my daughters are 
grown up and my work should be less, yet owing to one and another holding off, nothing is 
Aone, and we shall be long in getting our food. So I will go and cook it myself.” Accor dingly 
she took the salé measure and went to get some rice from the pot; but when she thrust her 
arm in, the hamadryad enfolded it several times with his tail. At first the washerwoman, not 
knowing what snake it was that had caught her, called out lustily, but the hamadryad did not 
for that loosen his grip. Afterwards she recovered her senses, and on consideration it struck 
her that this must be the big hamadryad to whom she had promised Dwé Pyii: so she said, 
“Tf his Highness the Snake Prince desires Dwé Pyti I will give her. Won't you unloosen a 
fold or two?” The hamadryad thereupon did as she asked, so she knew certainly who it was, 
and said, “I will give you Dwé Pyt; please let go.’ Thereupon he released her altogether. 
The washerwoman then said pitifully to her daughter Dwé Py, “Please live with this big 
snake. If you do not, he will bite and kill the whole household. It is frightful!’ Dwé Pyt 
wept and refused repeatedly, saying, “I don’t want to live with a brute beast; but her mother, 
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who was in fear of her life, coaxed her over, so that at length, unable to resist her mother’s 
command, she had to live with the hamadryad. 


It happened one night that King Sakra, having need of the fairies in council, coured the 
presence of Sakkaru. The latter could not resist, and, leaving behind his snake’s skin went 
off secretly to the fairies’ council in Tawatinsa, When it dawned he could not return, as the 
council was not ended. At that time Mi Dwé Pyt, who was ignorant of his absence, as she 
did not as usual hear any sound from him, looked at his sleeping place and perceived him to be 
seemingly motionless. On handling him she perceived that there was no flesh but only the 
skin left, and she called out in tears to her mother and sister, ‘‘ Come, come, my husband is dead,’’ 
Her mother, however, said, ‘‘ Don’t ery, if people hear it will be a pretty disgrace, keep quiet; ” 
whilst her sister added that there were plenty of hamadryads like this one in the forest, and 
that she would go and get one. Dwé Pyti replied, “He was my husband, and I am greatly 
grieved;” but her mother talked her over saying that if there was a regular funeral and guests 
received with betel-nut and tea, so that everybody knew, there would be a scandal, and that it 
would be better to perform the funeral quietly by burning. Dwé Pyit agreed, and accordingly 
they burnt the skin, so that it was completely consumed. Thereupon the Snake Princ, 
Sakkaru, being heated more than he could bear, appeared in person by the fire-place. Mis, 
Dwé Pyi did not know him, and asked who he was. He repeated to them how he had suffered 
intense heat, whereupon Dwe Pyt and her parents knew who he was, and rejoiced greatly. But 


Shwé Kyén hecame jealous and said, “I have not got him because of Dwé Pyt, 


If it were 
not for her I should get him.” 


When it became dark they all went to bed. At midnight the fairy Samé-déva, who had 
been sent by King Sakra, came and said to Sakkaru :—“‘ Here is a magic wand which our royal 
grandfather, King Sakr&, has granted to you, and the virtue of it is that if you strike with it 
and wish for anything your desire will be accomplished. Your title also is to be Sakkaru- 
Kumma. From the time your child is born let not a drop of snake’s blood touch you; if it does 
you will become a snake as before. If you avoid this danger you will become in time a mighty 
king. However, on receiving this wand you can only come back here after wandering in other 
Countries.’ After speaking these words Samd-déva vanished, At dawn, when Dwé Pyi 
awoke, Sakkaru repeated to her what the latter had said. Although she repeatedly tried to 
restrain him, he said, “It is King Sakra’s order. I cannot disobey,” and going down to the 
sea he struck it with the magic wand. Thereupon a ship, fully rigged and manned, rose into 
sight, and he went on board and left Dwé Pyt, who remained behind with, child, 


Atter his departure Shwé Kyén said to herself, “If Dwé Pyt dies, I will get her 
husband ; go she coaxed Dwé Pyi, who could not withstand her, down to the river bank. There 
Shwé Ky€n said, “When you die, I will get your husband, so I am going to push you into 
the river.” Dwé Pyd cried and besought her, saying, “‘ There are two livesin me. Do not kill 
me. When my husband returns do you live with him. I will have you married all right. But 
Shwe Kyén replied, As long as you are alive I shall never get your husband, but only on 
your death,’’ and throwing her into the river, she returned home. 


As Dwé Py floated down the river a big eagle, taking her for a fish, swooped down 
on her and carried her off to his nest in a silk-cotton tree, There he discovered, her to be a 


woman, and when Dwé Pyfi had told him all about herself, he kept her in his nest, where 
she was delivered of a son. 


When the child cried she soothed it by repeating Sakkarn’s name, but as the eagle became 
angry and talked of pecking it to death in consequence, she soothed it by talking of “ Papa Hagle,”? 
The latter then said, “Ha, you are laughing at me.” This squabbling was overheard by 
the Snake Prince, who was justreturning in theship, and who remarked that one voice was like 
Dwé Pyi’s. The sailors replied, “How could Dwé Pyfi get to such an extraordinary place ? 
it cannot be her.” On coming near to the silk-cotton tree, the Prince asked, ‘Is that Dwé 
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Pyi ?” and, as she answered, ‘‘ Yes,” he caused the ship to come to land, and climbed up the 
tree. When he spoke of taking Dwé Pyii away, she said, ‘“‘ You should be gratefulto the eagle. 
After making some return for his services, ask permission from him and take me away.” The 
prince said, “ The eagle and I are brothers. As Iam very grateful to my elder brother, let 
him give me my wife and child, whom he has rescued. I will pile up for him a heap of fish, 
reaching from the roots of this tree to its highest branch.’’ The eagle replied, ‘“ Very well, if 
the Prince can make a heap of fish, as he has said, he may take away his wife and child.”” The 
latter accordingly went to the sea, and striking it with his magic wand, said, ‘“ Let there be a 
heap of fish from the roots of the silk-cotton tree to its branches,”’ and at once fish came and 
heaped themselves up as directed. 


Then the Prince, with the permission of the eagle, having taken his wife and child 
4nd put them on board the ship, suggested that the fish which the eagle could not eat 
should be let back into the sea. The eagle agreed to this, so the Prince wished and struck 
again with his magic wand, and the fish went back into the sea. 


After letting go the fishes the Prince and Dwé Pyd sailed to their own country, and on the 
way Dwé Pyiti related all that Shwé Kyén had done. On coming near the landing place the 
Prince said, “‘I will put her to shame. Do you and the child get into this box,”—-to which 
Dwé Pyi agreed. 

On hearing that the ship had arrived Shwé Kyén adorned herself and came up with the 
intention of saying that she was Dwé Pyi, and so living with the Prince. The latter on seeing 
her said, ‘‘ You are not like the Dwé Pyi of yore. You have indeed become thin.” Shwé Kyén 
replied, “I have yearned after you till I became so ill that there was a miscarriage.” The 
Prince said, ‘“‘ Very well, take this box which contains rich and rare clothing, and we will go 
home together.’’ Accordingly Shwé Kyén, who was pretending to be Dwé Pyi, took up 
the box and followed him to the house, where he gave her the key and told her to open the 
box in order to get out and wear the clothing. Shwé Kyén opened the box, bnt on seeing Dwé 
Pyai and her child she became terribly ashamed and ran away to the back of the house, 
whence she dared not show her face, nor would she even come when called. The Prince and 
Dwé Py, however, entered their room and lived there happily. 


Afterwards Shwé Kyén, prompted by the fact of her sister Dwé Pyi having lived happily 
with a snake, and being withal much ashamed, went to her father and said to him, “ Father 
dear, Dwé Pyii has lived happily with a snake. Please catch one also to become my husband.”’ 


The washerman replied, ‘‘My daughter, the snake with which Dwé Pyt lived was a 
human snake, being the embryo of a man. Now if IJ catch a snake, it will be a wild one which 
will bite and kill you. Don’t ask me to catch one.” However Shwé Kyén became very 
troublesome, and kept on saying repeatedly, “ You must catch one for me.” So her father 
remarked, ‘Be itas you will. We shall have peace when you aredead,” and he went off into 
the jungle, where he caught a very long boa-constrictor, two spans in circumference. He 
brought this to Shwé Kyén, who took it to bed and slept along with it. Before daylight in the 
morning the snake considered to itself that formerly when in the jungle it sought its food and 
ate till satisfied, but that now having been caught, it had had nothing to eat for a day and night, 
and was very hungry in consequence; moreover it could not go elsewhere to seek its food. 
Accordingly it resolved to make a meal off the person near it, by swallowing her up, beginning 
at her feet and ending with her head, and proceeded to make a commencement by swallowing 
her feet. Shwé Kyén cried ont, “Help, he has, apparently in sport, swallowed me up to my 
knees.” Her father only said, ‘‘She wanted that snake so much. We shall have peace when 
she dies,” whilst her mother remarked, “My son-in-law is having a game.” Shwé Kyé€n cried 
out very loudly however, so Dwé Pyti said to her husband the Snake Prince, ‘‘It is not right 
that my sister should die—go and help7her.” But her husband replied, “If only one drop of 
snake’s blood touches me I shall become a snake again, Your father can settle such an affair as 
this. Are you tired of my companionship, that you ask me to do this thing?” His wife Dwé 


oil hia ah San Na as i he a Ne in I ta A eee 
8 Here again Buddhist ideas are introduced into the original story. 
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Pyt rejoined, ‘‘King Sakra’s order was from the time that the child was born. That is now 
long past, and you cannot again become a snake. If your flesh and blood were indeed such as 
you formerly possessed, you could not remain so long a man; you can avoid also being touched 
by or smeared with a drop of snake’s blood.” She became much troubled, so not wishing to 
hurt her feelings, and thinking also that it is wicked not to rescue the life of a human being, 
the Snake Prince took up his double-edged sword, and smote the boa-constrictor, so that it was 
divided in two and died, On cutting it, however, a drop of the boa-constrictor’s blood 
touched the Prince, and he became a snake as before. A snake’s mind also came into 
him, so that he no longer wished to stop in the house, but went off into the forest. 

Dwé Pyt carrying their little son, followed him slowly weeping and saying, “Come back 
home, I will get you food,” but it was in vain. Sometimes he would regain his intellect and speak 
to his wife and child, and again a snake’s mind would come to him and he would try to bite them. 
After doing thus he said to his wife Dwé Pyid, ‘‘I will have to live in the forest away from 
human beings. If I live near them I shall bite and kill them when I have the snake mind in me.” 


Dwé Pyi, however, left her child with her parents and followed the hamadryad into the 
forest, but there again he struck at her unsuccessfully. Again recovering consciousness, he said 
to her, ‘“‘I am not as before, when there is a snake’s mind in me I do not recognise anybody, but 
only strike at them, You should, therefore, return home, as the child must be wanting its milk. 
Suckle it and take care of it, and live happily with it. I cannot remain with you,—I must go 
into the darkest forests.” Dwé Pyti replied, “Only come back home. I will get your food 
and take care of you. Icannot remain separated from you.” She followed him again, and 
when they came near the ant-hill a snake’s mind came into the Prince, and he was about to bite 
Dwé Pyd, but restrained himself in time. He decided in consequence that he would have to 
enter the top of the ant-hill, as if he remained outside he would certainly bite her; so he went 
inside the ant-hill, But Dwé Pyf remained outside weeping and calling sadly to her husband. 


(To be continued.) 





PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 


BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
(Continued from Vol. XXI. page 116). 


Part III. 
TRANSLATION, 
No. 8 


Song sung when the Bridegroom leaves his house to go to the Bride’s, where 
the Wedding ceremony takes place. 


Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabj!, to mount your horse.1 
Your mother holds you by the hem of your garment.? 
Let go, mother, let go your hold, 
And I shall give you your due. 
& How can I forget the claims of her, 
Who reared me, and loved me as her own life? 
T have got a beautiful sid? woven for my mother, 
And a bodice of cloth of gold. 
Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, to mount your horse. 
10 Your aunt holds you by the hem of your garment. 
Let go aunt, let go your hold: 
Your claims shall have due recognition. 
How can I forget what is due to her, 
Who sang the lullaby at my cradle ? 
15 I have ordered a gold-embroidered sédi for my aunt, 
And a bodice of green silk. 


eerste tearm ee emer ee ante an e 


1 See note 17, Part I. 2 By way of asserting her claims. 
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Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Séribji, and mount your horse. 
Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by the hem of your garment. 
Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 
20 And I shall give you your due. 
How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 
When my name was given me ?3 
Let us send a hundt (on some firm) in Gajardt, and get a good patéré (for 
my aunt). 
The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 
25 And as pure as the Moon. 
The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 
And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 
The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing pdn, 
And looks as delicate as a pdn-leaf. 
No. 9. 
Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 


All hail this (blessed) day ! 
(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the meaus. 
IT would not make a moment’s delay. 
All hail this (blessed) day! 
5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my MéhérwAnji’s* head. 
We have celebrated the marriage of our Sérabji. 
All hail this (blessed) day! 
Brothers, have your little sons married, 
(As) I have married my Sérdbji and brought (the couple) home. 
10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Méhérwinji dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 
My Ratanbii’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 
15 We rejoice that my Séribji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
T5 gave thee an order, goldsmith : 
Ttold thee to make an armlet for my Sérabji’s arm, 
And a nine-stringed necklace for my Sirinbai. 
2U I gave thee an order, mercer: 
T told thee to bring a plaid for my Sérabji, 
And a pair of patéris for my Sirinbii, 
I gave thee an order, jeweller: 
I told thee to bring rings for my Sérabj}, 
25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbal. 
Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 
That my Sérabjf may enter on horse-back, 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 
30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Sérabji has won his bride in person. 
And he has brought the Rint Laksmani® for a wife. 
All hail this (blessed) day! 


ec ee ee Se 
?Itisthe privilege of the father’s sister to hold the baby in her arms, while the astrologer finds outa name for it. 
£ See note 14, Part 1. 5 The bridegroom’s mother is supposed to repeat these lines. 6 An allegory. 
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No. 10. 


Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 
after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 
Sisters, our Sirinbai is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbat, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,’ 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
5 How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai ! 
Sisters, our Sirinbai is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 
It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 
10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 
Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 
With which Sirinbai sits in her room, 
Her father has given Sirinbil a milch cow, 
So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 
15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane’ on Sirinbai, 
Or she will smart under it and will weep, 
And long for her paternal abode. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbaf with kindness, 
And serve her with enough of food at her meals. 
20 Sirinbai is the (pet) daughter of her father. 
Sirinbai is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with magnanimity, 
And refrain from giving her stale food. 
Mother-in-law, you must not think that our Sirtnbai is as advanced in years as 
she appears: 
25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk: . 
(It is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 
Sirinbai, why have you forgotten to take with you your marriage portion ?10 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 
With which my Sirtnbat will adorn herself. 
30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 
Which have been purchased for her by her good brother, 
cS % * * 


Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakrant. 
% % + % 
35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Sirtnbat. 
Her father has presented her with a valuable léhé, 
(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbai, the beloved daughter of her father, 
Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
40 Sirinbat, you wear a necklace round your neck, 
And the hearts of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


T The names of many other relatives besides the maternal grandfather are used in succession. 

8 It may be assumed that the bride is a child. 

ee throws ® sidelight on the treatment young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers-in-law. 

US is the word used in the text which means money settled upon a daughter by her father, or upon his wife 
by her husband, on the occasion of the marriage, 

#1 The father or brother may give any presents or settle any amount of money on the bride, but he is by no 
means bound to do so. Itis the duty of the bride’s parents, however, to give presents of wearing apparel to the 
bridegroom’s relatives and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas it 
is the duty of the bridegroom’s father to settle a certain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments, on the bride- 
and give her many suits of clothing besides, to which she has an exclusive right. 
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No. 11. 


Song sung when the Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 


Father, O father (mine), Iam come home married, 
And have brought (with me) a wife worth a Jakh anda quarter.!? 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married, 
And have brought a daughter from a magnificent house. 
© Kaka,!® O Kika (mine), Iam come home married, 
And have brought a wife from a noble family. 
Mama, O Mama}4 (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought the daughter of a good father, 
Masa, O Masal5 (mine), I have come home married, 

10 And have brought the sister of a powerful brother. 
Phiva, O Phival® (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 
For (Sérabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 
15 Sister Méhérbai, decorate your house, 
Because your son has come home with his bride. 
Sister Sfinabal, sprinkle the doorway with milk ;!’ 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 
Sister M&hérbai, decorate the threshold with figures in pearls ;18 

20 Your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Stindbat, fill your lamps with ghi;19 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is Méhérbai’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees). 


Tia <, 
aC Aare aay Wa, 
qrat & oa ee AS Atarasiy ars Star a azar Arar. 
are & qa aret tar, qrat & 9a es Ser Graagsit ars 
FST AST T ATT qreeszT Stare 4 A Wrez Urat Tayi. 
HTC AAT SIT. 


Hast Aes F HF WeSsT STATA 
20 Ht TAT HTT. 
Ma GS TArSt AWA Teresa 


Sa sfra aurac UST TSA 
aar a SH RA WHA? 
at ATA AAA ALS Tat 


ert 


sparc riaet Tat FT TH RA Jos ! 
= Hira oof. hae oe ~ a suet zs 
eae areragsit ATS WHIT Sst GOAT 7% weer Tare ATT 
SR = fae ~— > bs 
~ ta) bd T 
10 arat & Wea Aer Ta. o? ar shal TTT 
Har Ast Taree WesszT SANT 25 FRAT aire area 
TT TAT TTA, aren 2 Sar ae He TT 
BX ret Tere erseet wrat FS THA FEST. 
aar a eH HA Ass! ACT SAT AT ATA ATT 
15 ard aret® wast arst ara OTT ACeat WaT. 


I 
12 A fiourative expression of the bride’s value. 


’s brother. 
15 father’s brother. i¢ The mother’s oe 
15 a. husband of the mother’s sister. 18 The husband of the father’s sister. 
17 Asa mark of rejoicing. 18 An allegory. 


19 Also as a mark of rejoicing. It is the custom however, to light at least one lamp fed by ght in the daytime, 
«hen the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her parents-in-law on the 
occasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when presents are given to her. 


2 This is somewhat unintelligible. 21 Properly this should be TTT ES SA. 
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qeeacra Toray 


qa da Taret sarstar ! 

ee Sta TITUS are SAT. 
Az eStart Mra Ter Arey 7 =. 
qa wa Taret arsvat ! 

5 are ASLara sit GE AAU BEM TITS. 
artr atcrasita IAAT AT Tsar &. 
qa oat eeret ALseayr. 
ster argetarr 22 qeray arer Ate &. 
AIT SUITS TL AC STE. 

LO aa qa areret & starsat ! 

aT ASCATARTT TEAT SISSH. 
art Tatars PTHATS TSH. 
ya ga aeret t ATSAT ! 

Sit idl FT Ges WS Titstr. 
AI Bietasiat ATT AS Brae &. 
Gat Ta WISN ATTA ! 


ry 


amet 4 ft aritety © arate 
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Se 
Se renee 


aft 


ay 
YY) 


toe Hat AT 
ta. 


Al, 
al) 
a) 


1a 


G3). 


Stat TSH Arar ATaTAT AAT Arq. 
are sidtatarsat TAT sre. 

20 mel F at artist state ® 
Stat eras are arerasttat gras. 
are aittrarsat Tarra Siz. 
ae A Ia Test aT. 
TTT STM A Awasatar Fest. 

25 are drearansst Berar HiT 
we Sat He t aac saws. 
aT Twas Tears 2% are. 
Tat TT Tarst Ararat ! 
are USAT Wars asT Tre. 

30 wat at earet t sara. 
are Srcrasat F Ara sitet swags, 
Wat Wat saAity eit aratsit 
Tt TT FIST T ATTAAT ! 

ttt 20, 


Hel Mae Trade Far aay afta. 


Star a aaa staat 
ares t dktttars Brat ATT. 
aararat arearaat aretarars &, 
ATS CITT Aart He. 

5 aittaarsa wre sits Ast eta & 


arrest & Sitttare TTT ATat TTT. 


STATMT Hear eat x, 
artaasa Tous Tat Starz, 
RATA T ara WH Tat &, 
qrctaarga art arat set &, 

ararane sirtt aaah F2T &, 

digas wen strat 2? er &. 

TAT ATT Vardt TAT WTA &, 

atdatarg FS Her set TT Tra *. 
15 araatt Set ar at &, 

atet aaa A Te FZ. 

alttiaars fracat ate wTat &. 

Vszat SESt RCs ATet z, 

art atttararsa ar ficeat aret =. 
20 argat efet West ast z, 

ara atetaares ar diceat tet %. 


10 


nna Mm 


aitiaare at ararstat Fr &, 
atdrarars waeray Tz Wt F. 
argat C4 Ar arval TES Ftet Z, 
STH UT TST T TT Trae F, 
STH CT aa SS Getz, 
Maas TS Hie sra=at ¥, 
qex 2 qaat At ard zt 
St art Srétaars wairat Z, 
Tet Tet Az ier Z, 
area arth airttararsar ater ®. 
ae aret & Fharrtsit F. % 
qe srar arttaars THT Z. 
Wet Wet J oar Z, 2 
qt rar Maasat STH FT. 
STATHT Teurat Aire Hrs %, 
airttaars FT] arat sara z. 
drtaare at ararsitat sere %, 
etre at wets arat aret @. 
40 atttarare are are HAT %, 
aT Il TF BATA eta Aa =. 


25 


30 


30 





22 A(t +. 6, time cannot be used in the plural. 


Ss AS 


2% Slat postically for Stat. 
2% TEL Is poetically used for TS- 


m Slate poetically for ala: 
27 A corruption of SITET a room, 


28 Poetical form of Wf. 
46 SH Is poetical for Bie. 
2 This phrase is unintelligible, 


This however is poetical license. 


lit. ZC means a wife Wel copper bowls and Wil a little cup in which a paste of “‘kankd”’ is made with 


rosewater, 


% This phrase is also unintelligible ; BAH Yt. moans “in lumps.‘ 
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MISCELLANEA. 1U7 


wtt VX 
at aee Wort Ae as wal Far ara ata. 


Sarat taal & ILA sqreay, 
SAT STAT FATA aTEay. 
attr t attr E aety spear, 
ate Sarat stant area. 

5 aarear t arent S Teorey sweat, 
WE Beat qortsrrelt wreay. 
ara t Arar = ICTs Sareay, 
UT Gaal SA areas, 
ATT F ATal S TL sea, 

10 sramat aresrar Tey TF! Heat. 
Ratt Bar F WATT sree, 
Sal PVA PSATIt sear. 


qraatstr ATs ate Sars, 
AUC MWCT BST HF TT. 
15 arg % Fecaré St Sora, 
at TA Brest HT TIA. 
arg t TATE FT TAT GTA, 
aret ars aret HF Fsiy. 
arg t Hectares Atatar Stan Tees, 
20 art ga orer we Fes. 
arg t sarars die sar Az, 
ate ars Sst BT FS. 
qesyy t Test Aecarsat Ta, 
BST SST ST ATS. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND MSS. 


1.—Ante, Vol. XTX. p. 6, I have attempted to 
prove that the Lakshmanaséna era commenced 
in A.D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Kirttikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanaséna year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls in one of the months from Kaérttika to 
Phalguna, and 1042, when the date falls in one of 
the months from Chaitra to Aévina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, Vol. X XI. p. 50; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Uakshmanaséna date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 


According to the late Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, the Buddha-Gayd inscription of Asdka- 
valla, published by him in the Journal Bo. As. 
Soc., Vol. XVI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 :— 

Srimal-Lakshmanasénasy-itita-rajyé sar 51 
Bhidra di 8 r4 29. 

Judging from the editor’s own translation— 
“ Sarnvat 51 of the reign of the illustrious Laksh- 
manaséna having elapsed,’ the 8th day of the 
dark half of Bhadrapada, the 29th solar day”—it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhédra-vadi instead of the Bhidra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month Bhédrapada, being the 29th 





— 


St Pootical for 484: 
The real meaning is‘ the year 51 since the (com- 


day of the solar month, of the Lakshmanaséna 
year 51. 


The date falling in the month Bh&drapada, the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = 
1093 expired; and the details of the date prove 
that such is actually the case. For in Saka LOgs 
expired the 8th téthi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Bhidrapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 
that day to be Bhadra-vadi 8; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Sirnha-sarhkranti having taken 
place, by the Strya-siddhanta, 10 h.4m., or, by 
the Arya-siddhanta, 8h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28th July. 


The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengali MSS.,? inscriptions also from Hastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
ealendar. A clear and instructive example “f 
this is furnished by the Tipura copper-piate, 
published by Oolebrooke in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. IX. p. 408. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
siryya-gatyd tuladiné 26, in reality séryya-gaty 
Phdlguna-diné 26. The 26th day of the sular 
Philguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds to 
the 19th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumbha- 
samkrinti having taken place 13h. 3 m. after 


a thy TAN NE 
ree ace nape A A PAY a CASS SS LN eI Pt 


mencement of the) reign, (now) passed, of the illustrious 
Lakshmanaséna.’ 2 See ante, Vol. XAT. p. 49, 
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mean sunrise of the 24th January. Now on the 
19th February, A. D. 1220, the day of the date, 
the full-moon tithit commenced about one hour 
after mean sunrise, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- 
plate was made on account of the full-moon. 
But although thus there was apparently every 
reason to follow the lunar calendar, the writer of 
the date evidently was induced by the practice 
of every-day life to give the date in the way in 
which he has done it. 


And this date again leads me to draw attention 
to the date of the Amgachhi copper-plate of 
Vigrahapaladéva III., of which I have given an 
account, ante, Vol. XXI. pp. 97-101. The grant 
recorded in that inscription was made on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse, i.e., on the full-moon 
tithi; and the inscription is dated in the 12th or 
13th year of Vigrahapdladéva’s reign, Chaitra- 
diné 9. We know that the inscription is later 
than A.D. 1053 ;° and, taking the expression 
Chattra-diné 9 to refer to solar time, and compar- 
ing the date of the Tipura grant, I would suggest 
Monday, the 2nd March, A. D. 1086, as an 
equivalent of the date which, perhaps might be 
considered to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Monday, the 2nd March A. D. 1086, was the 9th 
day of the solar Chaitra; on that day the full- 
moon tithi commenced about 5h. after mean 
sunrise, and there was a lunar eclipse on that 
particular full-moon. The eclipse was not visible 
in India; but we now have several other dates 
that record invisible eclipses. Should this sugges- 
tion be approved of, Vigrahapdladéva III. must 
be taken to have begun to reign about A. D. 
1974. 


Similar to the date of the Amgfchhi plate is 
the date of the Balasore copper-plate grant 
of Purushéttamadéva, the king of Orissa, 
published ante, Vol. I. p. 355. According to 
Myr. Beames, Purushéttamadéva ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1478, and his grant is dated in 
the fifth year of his reign, on Monday, the 10th 
day of the month of Mésha, 7. e. Vaisdkha, at the 
time of an eclipse. If the year of the acGession 
of the king is correctly given, the date of the 
grant can only be Monday, the 7th April A. D. 
1488, when there was an invisible eclipse of the 
sun; but by my calculations that day was the 
Lith (not the 10th) day of the solar Vaisékha, the 
Mésha-sarnkranti having taken place 17h. 49 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 27th March, A. D. 
1483.4 

SN a et 

2 See id. p. 99. 

* Monday, the 5th April A. D. 1456, was the 10th of 





2.—Ante, Vol. XVIII. pp. 251-252, I have 
treated of four dates of the Ashadhadi Vikrama 
years 1534, 1555, [15]83, and 1699 ; and Vol. X XT. 
p. 51, I have given two more such dates of the 
years 1574 and 1581. Ican now draw attention 
to another date, of the Ash&dhAdi year 1713, which 
is particularly interesting, because it quotes, what 
we should expect to be the first day of the year, 
the first day of the bright half of the month 
Ash&dha. According to the late Dr. Rajéndralal 
Mitra’s Notices, Vol. V. p. 236, a MS. of the 
Garga-paddhati is dated :— 


Sarhvat Ashadh&di 1713 AshSdha-maésé éuklé 
pakshé pratipach-Chhukravasaré. 


This date works out properly only for the 
Chatirddt Vikrama year 1713 expired, for which 
the equivalent of the date is Friday, the 13th 
June A. D. 1656; and it thus proves distinctly 
that the Ash&dhadi year really commences with 
the first day of the bright half of Ashddha, and 
not (as has been suggested) with a later day of 
the same month. For, did the Ashddhadi year 
commence after the first of the bright half of 
Ashadha, the year 1713 of the date (for purposes 
of calculation) would have been the Kédrttikddi 
Vikrama year 1713, and the date would have 
fallen in A. D. 1657. 


3.—I know only three dates which are expressly 
referred to the Sizhha era, and have given them 
already in my list of Vikrama dates (ante, Vol. 
XIX. pp. 24, 175, and 180; Nos. 9, 108, and 129), 
because they are all referred to the Vikrama era 
as well. About the Huropean equivalents of two 
of these dates there is no doubt whatever ; itis 
mainly in order to determine the proper equiva- 
lent of the third date, that I here put the three 
dates together. 


(1). A copper-plate inscription of the Chau- 
lukya Bhimadéva, IT. is dated—~ 


sri- Vikrama-sarnvat 1266 varshé sri-Simha- 
sainvat 96 varshé . . Margga-éudi 14 
Gurau—, 


and the equivalent of this date, for Vikrama 1266 
expired, is Thursday, the 12th November A.D. 
1209. The difference between the Simha year and 
the Christian year is here 1118; between the 
Simha year and the expired (Chaitrddi, or 
Ashddhadi, or Karttikddi) Vikrama year, 1170. 


(2). A Ver&val stone inscription of the reign 
of the Vaghéla Arjunadéva is dated— 
Sri-nripa-Vikrama-sarn 1320 . : 
SI ae eae 
the solar Vaigdkha, and on that day there also was a 
solar eclipse. 
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tathé sri-Sirnha-sarh 151 varshé Ashddha- 

vadi 13 Ravau—, 
and the equivalent of this date, for the expired 
Kdritikddt Vikrama year 1320,is Sunday, the 
25th May A. D. 1264. Here the difference 
between the Sirnha year and the Christian year 
is again 1113. The difference between the Simha 
year and the Vikrama year put down in the date 
is only 1169; but as the Vikrama year of the date 
is the expired Kérttikddi year 1320, which for the 
month of Ashaédha is equivalent to the Chaitrddi 
or Ashddhddi year 1821, we may say that here 
too, the difference between the Simha year and 
the expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama 
year 7s 1170. Compared with the first date, the 
date apparently proves that the Simha year was 
not a Kdrttikddi year, but began either with 
Chaitra or with Ashadha. 


(3). A stone inseription at Mangrol in Kathi4- 
vad, of the reign of the Chaulukya Kumérapéla, 
is dated— 

Srimad-Vikrama-sarhvat 1202 tath&  sri- 

Simha-samvat 32 Agvina-vadi 13 S6mé. 

Here the difference between the Simha year 
and the Vikrama year put down in the date is 
again 1170, and, judging from the preceding 
dates, the Vikrama year 1202 should be the 
expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama year 
1202. The preceding dates shew besides that the 
corresponding European date should fallin A. D. 
(82 + 1113 =) 1145. When treating of this date 
before, I indicated that, taking the date purely 
as a Vikrama date, the choice, as regards its 
Huropean equivalent, would lie between Monday, 
the 28th August A. D. 1144, when the 18th tithi 
of the dark half ended 16h. 30 m. after mean 
sunrise, and Monday, the 15th October A. D. 1145, 
when the same tithi commenced 3h. 58 m. after 
mean sunrise. Irrespectively of any considera- 
tions connected with the Sinha era, the first of 
these two possible equivalents seemed objection- 
able because it would necessitate the assumption 
that the Vikrama year of the date had been 
quoted as a current year. Now a comparison of 
the two other Sinha dates will shew that we must 
definitely decide in favour of Monday, the 15th 
October A.D. 1145, as the proper equivalent of 
this date, notwithstanding the fact that the tithi 
of the date did not end, but commenced on that 
day. 

The three dates shew that the Sinha year was 
not a Kdrttikddi year, but they leave it uncertain 
whether it began with Chaitra or Ashidha. The 
question would have to be decided in favour of the 
Ashddhddi year, if the following date could be 
referred with confidence to the Sirha era, 


According to the List of Antiquarian Reinuizs 
Bo. Pres. p. 312 (and Archeol. Survey of West. 
India, No, 2, p. 33), a short inscription at Girnir 
is dated— 

Sam 58 varshé Chaitra-vadi 2 Somé. 


Hixcepting, of course, dates of the Saptarshi 
era, I have not hitherto met with a single date 
from which the figures for the centuries of the 
year of the date have been purposely omitted ; 
and therefore it does not seem to me at all 
improbable that the year 58 of this date may have 
to be referred to the Sirhha era. Now assuming 
the date to be a Sirnha date, the only possible 
equivalent of it would be Monday, the 18th 
March A. D.1172, which was almost completely 
filled by the second tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra. Monday, the 138th March A. D. 
1172, however, belongs to the month Chaitra of 
either the Ashddhddi or the Kérttikddi (but not 
the Chattrddi) Vikvama year (58 + 1170 =) 1228 
expired; and, since we already have seen that the 
Sirhha year was not a Kérttikddi year, it would, 
with necessity, follow from this date that the 
Simha year commenced with the month 
Ashadha, (and was perhaps the original Ashd- 
dhddt year). 


4.—Of the Chalukya Vikrama Varsha or 
era of the Western Chalukya king, Vikramaditya 
VI, Dr. Fleet has treated ante, Vol. VIII. pp. 187- 
193. My examination of a large number of dates 
of this era has yielded the results that, whatever 
may have been the day of the coronation of 
Vikramaditya VI., the years of the dates and 
the Jovian years quoted with them coincide 
with the lunar Saka years, beginning with 
Chaitra-sudi 1] and ending with Phaélguna-vadi 
15; and that a Chélukya Vikrama year may be 
converted into the corresponding expired Saka 
year by the simple addition of 997. This may be 
seen from the following regular dates :~ 


(1). The Yéwdr tablet (ante, Vol. VIII. p. 20) 
is dated: Chalukya-Vikrama-varshada 
2neya Pirngala-sarnvatsarada Sravana-paurnna- 
masi Aditys-vara sémagrahana-mahaparvva- 
nimittadim. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(2+ 997=) 999 expired, which by the southern luni- 
solar system was the year Pingala,is Sunday, 
the 6th August A.D. 1077, when there was a 
lunar eclipse 21 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 


(2). A stone-tablet at Kurtakdti (ante, Vol. 
VITI. p. 190, No.9) is dated: ... Cha.-Vi.- 
varsha[da*] Yneya Dumdubhi-sarhvatsarada 
Pushya-Suddha-tadige Adityavaram=uttaraya- 
na-samnkranti-vyatipitad-amdu. In Saka, 
(7+997=) 1004 expired, the year Dundubhi, the 
srd titht of the bright half of Pausha ended 
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4h, 24m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, the 
25th December A. D. 1082, and the Uttarayans- 
sarnkranti took place on the preceding day, 
13 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. 


(3). According to Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol. VIII. 
p. 22) a stone-tablet at Alar records grants made 
‘at the time of the sun’s commencing his 
progress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya 
of the Prajipati sarhvatsara, which was the six- 
teenth of the years of the glorious Chalukya king 
Vikrama.’ In Saka (16+997=) 1013 expired, the 
year Prajapati, the 12th tithi of the bright half 
of Pausha ended 12 h. 24m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, the 25th December A. D. 1091, and 
the Uttarayana-samnkranti took place on the 
preceding day, 21 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 


(4). A stone-tablet at Kiruvatti (ante, Vol. 
VIII. p. 191, No. 20) is dated: Cha.-Vi.-varishada 
2dneya Pramfthi-sarnvatsarada Jyéshtha-suddha 
paurnna(rnna)misiAditya-varasémagrahanad- 
arndu. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(24-+4-997=) 1021 expired, the year Pramathin, 
is Sunday, the 5th June A. D. 1099, when there 
was @ lunar eclipse 16h. 55m. after mean 
sunrise. 

(5) Astone-tabletat Kargudari (ante, Vol. X. 
p. 252) is dated: ... Cha.-Vi.-varshada S3neya 
Sarvadhari-sasnvatsarada Herjjuggiya (i.e., Agvi- 
na) punnami Sémavarad-andina. The corre- 
sponding date, for Saka (88+997=) 1030 expired, 
the year Sarvadharin, is Monday, the 21st 
September A.D. 1108, when the full-moon tithi 
ended 21h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 


The two following dates, taken together, prove 
that the Jovian years quoted in them commenced 
on the first day of the bright half of the lunar 
Chaitra, not at the time of the Mésha-samkranti, 
nor on the Sth day of the bricht half of Phalguna, 


the anniversary of the accession of the founder of 
the era. 


(6). Aninseription at Kattagéri (ante, Vol. VI. 
p- 138)is dated: ... Cha.-Vi.-varshada 21neya 
Dhatu-samvatsarada Chaitra su (gu)ddha 5 Adit- 
yavarad-andu. The corresponding date, for 
Saka (21+-997=) 1018 expired, is Sunday, the 2nd 
March A.D. 1096, when the 5th titht of the 
bright half ended 1h. 12m. after mean sunrise. 
As the Mésha-sarhkvanti did not take place till 
the 23rd March, A.D. 1096, the date shows that 
the Jovian year Dhatri to which the date belonged 
commenced before the beginning of the solar 
Saka year 1018 expired, and did not coincide with 
the solar year. 

\7). Astone-tablet of Balag&rhve (ante, Vol. V. 
p. 344) is dated ‘on the occasion of an eclipse of 


the sun on Sunday, the day of the new-moon 
of (the month) Phalguna of the Srimukha sasiwat- 
sara which was the 18th of the years of the 
glorious Chalukya Vikrama.’ The corresponding 
date, for the anuinta PhAlguna of Saka (18+997=) 
1015 expired, is Sunday, the 19th March A.D. 
1094, when there was a solar eclipse, which was 
visible in India, at 5h. 8m. after mean sunrise. 
The fact that this day belonged to the Jovian 
year Srimukha shews that that year did not 
commence (or end) on the Sth of the bright half 
of Phalguna; for, had such been the case, the 
year Srimukha would have ended already on the 
22nd February A.D. 1094, and the Jovian year 
of the date would have been Bhéva. 


The following are some of the dates which do 
not work out satisfactorily :-— 


(8). An inscribed pillar at Araléswar (ante, 
Vol. VITI. p. 190, No. +4) is dated: Cha.- 
Vi-kalada lneya Nala-sarnvatsarada Chaitra- 
bahula - parhnchami - Mamgalavara -Méshasanm ~ 
kranti-vyatipitad-arndu. The year of the date 
should be Saka (1+997=) 998 expired, but the date 
does not work out properly either for that year 
or for the immediately preceding and following 
years. The 5th tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra of Saka 998 expired ended on 
Monday, the 28th March A.D. 1076, and the 
nearest Mésha-samkranti took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd March A. D. 1076. For Saka 
997 expired the corresponding dates are Wed- 
nesday, the 8th April, and Tuesday, the 24th 
March, A. D. 1075; and for Saka 999 expired, 
Friday, the 17th March, and Thursday, the 28rd 
March, A. D. 1077, 


(9). A stone-tablet at Wadagéri (ib. No. 5) is 
dated (on the anniversary of Vikramaditya’s coro- 
nation): Cha.- Vi.-varsha-prathama-Nala- 
-sarhvatsarada Phalouna-suddha-pamchamt-Bri- 
(brijhaspativarad-amdu. The year of the 
date should again be Saka (1-+-997=) 998 expired ; 
but the equivalents of the date both for that year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 3lst January A. D. 1077; 
Friday, the 12th February A. D. 1076; and 
Monday, the 19th February A. D. 1078. 


(10). The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of 
Vikramaditya VI. (ante, Vol. I. p. 81) is dated: 
Sri-Vikrama-k4la-sarnvatsaréshu shatsu atitéshu 
saptamé Durhndubhi-sathvatsaré pravarttamainé 
tasya Karttika-suigu)ddha-pratipad-Adivaré. 
Here the year of the date should be Baka (7+997=) 
1004 expired, as in the date No. 2, above; but 
the equivalents of the date both for that year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 25th October A, D. 1082 
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Wednesday, the 6th October A. D. 1081; and 
Saturday, the 14th October A. D. 1083. 


(11). A stone-tablet at Saundatti (Jour. Bo. 
As. Soc., Vol. X. p. 202,) is dated in the 21st year, 
the Dhatu sarhvatsara, on Sunday, the 13th of 
the dark half of Pushya, and the moment when 
the sun was commencing his progress to the 
north. Here the year of the date should be Saka 
(21+9097=) 1018 expired, as in the date No. 6, 
above; but in Saka 1018 expired the 13th tithi of 
the dark half of the amdnia Pausha ended on 
Wednesday, the 14th January A. D. 1097, and 
the Uttaraéyana-samkrinti took place on Wednes- 
day, the 24th December A. D. 1096. 


The Chalukya Vikrama era offers a compara- 
tively far greater number of irregular dates than 
any other Hinduera. Here I will give only one 
more date which is of special interest on account 
of the doubtful meaning of the word employed 
to denote the week-day. 


(12). According to Dr. Fleet (Jour. Bo. As. 
Soc., Vol. X. p. 297) a stone-tablet at Kontr is 
dated ‘in the 12th year of the era of the prosper- 
ous Chalukya Vikrama, being the Prabhava 
saiivatsara, at the moment of the sun’s com- 
meneement of his progress to the north, on 
Vaddavara, the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night of Pausha.’ The year of this date is Saka 
(12+997=) 1009 expired, which was the year Pra- 
bhava; and in that year the Lith ¢ithi of the dark 
half of the amdnta Pausha commenced 5h. 6 m. 
before and ended 18h. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 26th December A. D. 1087, and 
the Uttarayana-samnkranti took place 1h. £7 m. 
before mean sunrise of Saturday, the 25th Decem- 
ber A. D. 1087. Now, that this is the Uttara- 
yana-sarhkrinti spoken of in the date, there can 
be no doubt; but according to ordinary rules the 
tithi that should have been joined with the Sarm- 
kranti is the 18th, during which the Saibkranti 
itself took place and which occupied about nine- 
teen hours of Saturday, the 25th December, not 
the 14th which is actually put down in the date. 
There is the further difficulty that we do not 
know what day of the week is meant by the word 
Valdavdra of the date. Judging from the 





§ In the Jour, Beng. As. Soc., Vol. VIL. p. 901, this 
is translated by ‘ Sunday.’ 

& See Journal, Bo. As. Soc., Vol. X. p. £6. 

7 In addition to the above, I find in Pilh, Sanskrit 
and Old-Cunarese Inscriptions the following dates 
containing the word Vaddavira: — 

No. 87.—‘ Saka 1156, the Jaya saivatsara, “‘ Vad- 
davira,” the day of the full-moon of... Vaisikha.’ 
The corresponding date would be Saturday, the 15th 
April, A. D. 1234. 

No. 98. — ‘Saka 1066, the Rudhirédgiri sarkvatsara, 
** Vaddavira,’ the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 
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remarks of Mr. L. Rice on the word vadda, ante, 
Vol. VIII. p. 90, one would feel inclined to regard 
that word as a synonym of mukhya or ddi, and 
to take Vdddavdra asa name of Sunday. And in 
favour of this it might be urged, not only, thatin 
the date under discussion the lith tithi put down 
in the date did end on a Sunday, but also, that 
the date of the Anarhkond inscription of Rudra- 
déva (ante, Vol. XI. p. 12)—Saka-varshamulu 
1084 vune.nti Chitrabhanu-sathvatsara Magha su 
138 Vaddavaramunamdu’—undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to Sunday, the 20th January, A. D. 1163. 
On the other hand, it might very properly be 
suggested that in the date under discussion the 
ltth ¢itht had been wrongly quoted instead of 
the 15th,—a suggestion which would render it 
necessary to assign to Vaddauira the meaning of 
Saturday; and in support of this interpretation, 
again, one might adduce the date of the Toragal 
inscription, published ante, Vol. XII. p. 97,—Sa- 
(Sa)ka-varsharh 1110neya Plavamga-samhvatsarada 
PuSya(shya) bahula 10 Vaddavarav=uttarayana- 
sainkramana-vyatipatadalu—, the proper equi- 
valent of which without any doubt is Saturday, 
the 26th December, A.D. 1187. That Vaddavdra 
must be either Saturday or Sunday (not, as was 
suggested by the late Dr. Bhiu Daji,* Wednesday 
or Thursday) is certain, and in my opinion the 
chances are in favour of Sunday; but the dates 
known to me are not sufficient to settle the ques. 
tion definitely.” 
5.—Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 24, I have shewn that 
the word saka 1s occasionally employed in dates 
of the Vikrama era in the general sense of ‘ year.’ 
A clear instance of this usage occurs in the 
following verse which is found in a MS. of Gan- 
gidhara Sarasvatt’s Svérdjyasiddhi :— 
Vasv-abdhi-muny-avani-mana-saké Vri- 
shakhya- 
varshasya Magha-sita-Vakpati-yukta- 
shashthyath | 
Gangddharerhdra-yatina Sivayoh padadbjé 
bhakty=4[r|pité sukritir=astu  satdm 
Sivaya It 
The year of this date is the Vikrama year (not, 
as has been assumed, the Saka year) 1748 expired, 


of Migha,.’ Here the corresponding dates would be, 
for S. 1066 current = Rudhwédgirin, Friday, the 4th, 
February, A D. 1144; and for 8.1066 expired, Tuesday, 
the 25rd January, A. D. 1140. 

No, 225, of the time of the Ydédava Rimachandra. — 
‘The twelfth year of his reign, the Svabhinn san aivara 
(Saka 1205); “Vadlavira.” the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Phalguna.’ Here the corresponding date, 
for 8, 1205 expired = Subhanu, would be Wednesday 
the 23rd February, A. D. 1284; but for 8. 1206 expire 
== Tirana, Sunday, the 11th February, A. D. 1285. 
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and the corresponding date is Thursday, the 14th 
January, A.D. 1692. The Jovian year Vrisha 
which is quoted in the date ended, by the Sarya- 


siddhanta rule without bija, on the 24th J anuary, 
A. D. 1692. 


Gottingen. F. KInLHorn, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MUSSELWOMAN. 

It may be assumed that most writers on Orien- 
tal subjects know that the termination manin the 
word Musalman has no connection with the Eng- 
lish termination man in such words as “English- 
man,” “Frenchman,” etc. Indeed, no English 
writer would make such a mistake, in even 
purely English words, as to concoct Gerwoman 
and Germen, or Burwoman and Burmen, out of 
German and Burman. But a writer has at last 
been found, who can, in a publication professedly 


intended for Oriental readers, perpetrate, by what 
the late Sir Henry Yule has styled “the process of 
Hobson-Jobson, ” the astounding error of Mussel- 
woman. Here is the passage. The Overland 
Mail of Feb. 10, 1898, p. 47: “It is now reported 
that the lady has resolved to be ‘ converted’ and 
become a Musselwoman and dame of the harem, 
which will secure the presumptive heirghip to 
the throne for her son.” Thig passage occurs in 
the course of an ill-natured bit of gossip about the 
* Khedive” ’Abbis Pash4. R. O. Tampere. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Diu HANDSCHRIFTEN-VERZEICHNISSE DER KONIG- 
LICHEN BIBLIoTHEK zu BuRLIN. Fiinfter Band. 
Verzeichniss der Sanskrit- und Prakrit Handsecriften 
von A. WEBER. Zweiter Band. Dritte Abtheilung. 
Berlin, A. Asher & Co. 1892. 4to. pp. i-xxvii. 
829-1363, with five plates. 

Tae second section of the second volume of 
Prof. Weber’s great catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS. appeared in 1888, and the preface to this, 
the third and concluding section, is dated June 
1891, the book being published in the course of 
1892." It is a privilege, which I value, to be able 
to congratulate him on the successful completion 
of his most valuable work. 

The present section deals mainly with Jaina 
literature not included in the Siddhdnta, This 
occupies pp. 829-1136. It is followed (pp. 1189- 
1202) by a catalogue of further MSS. (principally 
Bréhmanical) added to the library between 1886 
and 1889, and some fourteen pages of addenda et 
corrigenda. Then we have the indexes (admirably 


prepared) so necessary in a work of this kind, | 


such as indexes of the names of the writers of 


the MSS., their relations and patrons; of the - 


names of works; of the authors, their works, 
relations and patrons; and of all matters or 


names dealt with or referred to in the catalogue, | 


An interesting list of the dates of the MSS. in 
chronological order is also given, from which we 
learn that the oldest MS. (a commentary on the 


Utiarddhyoyanasttra) in the collection is dated | 


V. S. 1307, and thatthe next oldest (the Kalpa- 

chirni) V. 8. 1884, A facsimile of a leaf of the 

former is given amongst the illustrations. 
Altogether 901 MSS. are described in the 1209 


pages of the three parts of this second volume. | 
Of these, no less than 787 pages are devoted to 


the 259 Jaina MSS. which form perhaps the most 


complete and interesting part of the whole of 
this division of the library. 


Dr. Weber’s preface gives an account of its 
growth, and renders due acknowledgement to the 
Government of Bombay, for allowing Dr. Bihler 
to send to Berlin at intervals a nearly complete 
series of the texts of Svuétdmbara Siddhdnta, to- 
gether with many other important Jaina works. Ii 
was this collection which formed the basis of the 
author’s essays on the sacred literature of that 
community, a translation of which has been 
lately appearing in this Journal. The Library 
is also indebted to Prof. Garbe, who during his 
brief stay in India of a year and a half, sent home 
nearly three hundred MSS. on various subjects. 

The work is printed with the care and accuracy, 
which has distinguished the preceding sections 
of this volume, and Dr. Weber warmly acknow- 
ledges the assistance rendered to him by Drs. 
Leumann and Klatt in reading the proofs. This 
accuracy has not been attained without cost, and 
all scholars will sincerely regret that, as the 
author remarks, a good portion of his eyesight 
lies buried in the pages before us. 

The preface contains an interesting note on 
the peculiarities of Jaina MSS., too long to quote 
here, but which is well worth the perusal of any 
person commencing the study of this class of 
work. They are specially distinguished by the 
neatness and accuracy with which they are 
written, equalled only, in Brahmanical works, by 
MSS. of Vedic literature. The collection, as the 
professor points out, is rich in narrative-literature, 
affording a plenteous and almost unexplored 
mine of Indian folktales, and containing not 
infrequent references to things which connect 
India with the western world. 

Again congratulating Dr. Weber on the com- 
pletion of this striking monument of erudition 
combined with patient labour, I bring this note 


to a close, G. A. G. 
1 For a notice of the first Section, see ante, Vol. XVI. page 316, and of the second section, ante, 


Vol, XVIII, page 96. 
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HIUEN TSIANG’S CAPITAL OF MAHARASHTRA, 
BY J. F. FLEET, I.C.S., Pu.D., C.1.E. 


N his account of the country of Maharashtra, as the kingdom of the Western 
Chalukya king Polikésin II., Hiuen Tsiang tells us, according to Mr. Beal’s translation of 
the St-yu-ky (Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 255, 257), that ‘“‘the capital 
‘borders on the west on a greatriver........ Within and without the capital are five 
“ sti pas to mark the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by 
“ ASdkaraja. There are, besides these, other staipas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
“would be difficult to name themall. Not far to the south of the city is a sanghdrdmea in 
‘‘ which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhisattva.” 


The name of this capital is not mentioned. And, though two indications, which ought to 
locate it and determine its name, are given,— viz. that it was situated about 1,000 ki or 167 
miles to the east of Broach,! and between 2,400 and 2,500 J: or roughly about 410 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of a country which is called in Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, and is 
supposed to be in Sanskrit Konkanipura,?— they have failed to do so; partly because the 
capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo has never yet been satisfactorily determined ; and partly becanse 
there is no place due east of Broach or nearly so, at or anywhere near the required distance, 
which answers to the description thatis given. The result has been a variety of surmises 
as to the name of this capital. And the question has never yet been disposed of. 


Now, the real capital of the Western Chalukya dynasty was Badami, the chief town of 
the taluka of the same name in the Bijapur District. But its surroundings do not answer to the 
description given by Hinen Tsiang. There is, it is true, a river, within four miles of the 
town,— the Malaprabha; but it is only a tributary of the Krishna, and it cannot be called one 
of the great rivers of India. And about three miles to the south by east of the town, there is 
a temple of Banasamkari,— with a variety of shrines, a large enclosure, and a tank that has 4, 
cloister round three sides of it,— which presents the appearance of a certain amount of 
antiquity ; but there are no indications of Buddhism about it, and nothing to justify the 
supposition that it is a Brahmanical adaptation of an ancient Buddhist saiighdréma. Further, 
the cave-temples at Bidimi are Jain and Brihmanical,— not Buddhist. Again, neither in the 
town, nor in its neighbourhood, can any traces befound of anystiéipas. And, finally, though the 
direction of Badimi from Broach, south-south-east, may be taken as answering to the state- 
ment that Broach was to the west or north-west of the capital of Maharashtra, still its distance, 
435 miles, is altogether incommensurate with the given distance, and is quite sufficient, in 
itself, to exclude the possibility of such an identification. Badami, therefore, is undoubtedly 
inadmissible for the town referred to by Hiuen Tsiang. 


Mr. Beal has stated, in a footnote, the other suggestions that have been made, and some of 
the objections to them. Thus, M. V.de St. Martin proposed Danlatibid in the Nizim's 
Dominions. But, though the distance and direction from Broach,— 188 miles to the south- 
east,— are admissible, there is no river here; nor are there any Buddhist remains. Ger. 
Sir Alesander Cunningham has been in favour of Kalyani, in the Nizim’s Dominions, which has 
on the west a large stream named Kailisa. But here, again, there is nothing that can be 
ealled “a great river ;’’ there are no Buddhist remains ; the distance from Broach, about 372 
miles towards the south-east, is far too much; and there is absolutely nothing to justity 
the supposition that Kalyni was a place of any importance at all, until it became the Western 
Chalukya capital, after the restoration of the dynasty by Taila IT. im A. D. 973. And 
Mr. Fergusson named “Toka, Phulthamba, or Paitan.” But, as regards these, though Paithan, 
on the Gédivari, in the Nizim’s Dominions, is well admissible on account of its ancient 
importance, and might be fairly so because it is only about 220 miles to the south-east from 





1 On the question of the real bearings, however, see further on. 2 See page 116 below, note 7. 
s 
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Broach, no Buddhistremains have ever been discovered there. Toka or Toker, on the Gédavari, 
in the Newdsa Taluka of the Ahmednagar District, about 195 miles to the south-east of 
Broach, is nothing but an ordinary village, of not the slightest importance, except that it has 
a post-office and a few purely modern temples which are supposed to be invested with sanctity, 
— for which reasons alone it is mentioned in Gazetteers. And Phulthamba, properly 
Puntémbé, on the same river, and in the Képargaon Taluka of the same district, about 28 miles 
towards the north-west of Téka, is nothing but a market-village with a railway station, and, 
in the same way, with a few entirely modern temples, and is mentioned in Gazetteers simply 
because itis such. Mr. Beal himself, locating the capital of Kong-hin-na-pu-lo near Golkonda 
in the Nizim’s Dominions, arrived atthe conclusion that Hiuen Tsiang’s capital of Maharashtra, 
must be found near the Tapti river, or perhaps near the Girna, which flows through Nasik and 
Khandésh and joins the Tapti about fifteen miles to the north of Erandél. But he did not 
suggest any particular town. And, as I have already intimated, there is no place on either 
river, at or near the required distance from Broach, answering to the description given by 
Hiven Tsiang. 


My own attention was attracted specially to the point quite recently, in consequence of 
a visit to the cave-temples at Ajanta (properly Ajintha). They are described by Hiuen Tsiang, 
in his account of Mahfarishtra, and are located by him in a great mountain on the eastern 
frontier of the country. And they are, in fact, in the Chandér or Satmila range,— just about 
the point where the range, which finally merges itself in the highlands that form the 
southern frontier of Berar, turns towards the south. To the west of Ajanta, the 
range runs through Nandgaon and Chandér (properly Chandwad), and merges in the 
Sahyddri chain in the north-west part of the Nasik District. And what first forcibly struck 
my attention, when, after crossing the range from the direction of Hlléra, or rather after 
descending from the plateau which there runs along the southern crest of it, I was travelling 
along the north of it, is the conspicuous “‘ wall-like boundary ”’ that it makes, from near Nand- 
gaon to at least as far as Ajanta, between Khandésh and the country to the south. In the 
neighbourhood of Nandgaon and Manmad, where the range is much broken and the level of the 
country itself rises a good deal, this peculiar feature is not so well marked. But it develops 
itself again to the west of Manmad. And, taking the range as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that, in direct continuation of the eastern frontier, on which Hiuen Tsiang placed 
the Ajanta caves, it formed the natural northern frontier of the country which he was 
describing, 


Now, the distance from Broach as given by the Chinese pilgrim, viz, 167 miles, must be 
accepted more or less closely. But, as regards the bearings, while the text of the Si-yu-ké 
says that Broach was to the west of the unnamed capital of Maharashtra (loc. cit. p. 259), 
still, however freely we may interpret the narrative, any easterly direction from Broach, 
even with a southerly bearing not sufficiently marked to require it to be called plainly south- 
easterly, carries us decidedly to the north of the Sdtmald range, and so keeps us outside the 
northern frontier of the country. On the other hand, however, Hwui-li, who wrote the Life of 
Hiuen Tsiang, says (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 147) that the direction of Broach from the 
unnamed. capital was north-west; and any approximately south-east bearing from Broach takes 
us, at the distance of 110 to 167 miles, well to the south of the Sétmalds, And I think, therefore, 
that the bearmgs given by Hwui-li must of necessity be more correct than those in the 
narrative from which extracts have been given above. 


And there is still one other point to be mentioned. Mr, Beal’s expression “the capital 
borders on the west on a great river” is,— possibly owing to want of punctuation,— not very 
explicit, to say the least. And I think that we must prefer the far plainer words made 
use of by M, Stanislas Julien (Vie de Hiowen-Thsang, p. 415),— “du cété de l’onest, la capitale 
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See the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII., Khandésh, p. 5; also see Vol. XVI., Nasik, p. 5. 
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est voisine d’un grand pleuve,” which apparently mean that the capital lay towards the 
west of the kingdom and was on or near a great river.4 And I thus take it that we must 
locate the required place as far to the west as possible, consistently with maintaining, approxi- 
mately, the given distance and direction from Broach, 


Since, then, the given distance from Broach keeps us far away to the north of the real 
capital, Badami, we have to look for some subordinate but important town, somewhere 
along or near the northern frontier and towards the western end of it, which was mistakenly 
spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang,— most probably because it was the basis of the 
military operations against Harshavardhana of Kanauj, which also are alluded to in his 
account, and because, in connection with those operations, Pulikésin II. happened to be there 
at the time. And I feel no hesitation in deciding that the place, which must of necessity lie 
somewhere towards the west or north-west of the Nisik District, is NAsik itself. This town is 
about 128 miles tothe south-south-east of Broach: the distance corresponds sufficiently well: 
and, accepting the statement of Hwui-li, so does the bearing; for Broach, lymg actually 
to the north-north-west of Ndsik, may very fairly, in the rough manner followed by the 
Chinese pilgrims, be described as lying towards the north-west. And the surroundings of the 
town, which has been a place of importance from considerable antiquity, answer in detail to 
the description given by Hiuen Tsiang. It is on the Gédavari, which, anywhere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India. Within a distance of six miles 
on the south-west, there is the Pindu-léna group of Buddhist caves, in which we may locate 
the sathghdrdma mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. And finally, as regards the stipas spoken 
of by him, one, at any rate, still exists,— near a small water-fall on the Gddivari, abont six 
miles west of the town,® 


In conclusion, I would remark that, in my opinion, the country which Hinen Tsiang has 
described might have been called more properly Kuntala (in Mah4érashtra),— rather than 
Maharashtra itself. To allow for the number of ninety-nine thousand villages, whether actual or 
traditional, which the Aihole inscription allots to the three divisions of it, each called Mahirash- 
traka, the Mahirdshtra country proper must, I think, have extended on the north up to the 
Narmada, and on the east andnorth-east far beyond Ajanta. What Hiuen Tsiang was describing 
is really the kingdom of Pulikégin II., or part of it. Now, the later Western Chilukyas of 
Kalyani were specially known as “the lords of Kuntala.” The dominions of their predecessors 
of Badimi appear to have coincided very much with their own dominions. And the existence 
of the Kuntala country may certainly be taken back to at least the time of Hiuen Tsiang; for 
it is mentioned, as a well-established and principal territorial division, in an inscription at 
Ajanta,° which, though possibly not quite so early as the period of Hinen Tsiang, is at any rate 
not very much later in date. It is, moreover, mentioned there under circumstances which 
suggest the inference that the Ajanta caves were themselves in Kuntala. 


It may be added that the given distance of about 410 miles to the south-east from Nasik 
takes us to a very likely place indeed, Karnal, as the capital of the country of Kong-kin- 
na-pu-lo. The actual distance here is, as near as possible, 403 miles, to the south-east. And, 
on the assumption, which appears to be correct, that the distances given by Hinen Tsiang are 
always the distances from capital to capital, the distance and direction to Karntl from 








The same meaning may, I think, be given to Mr. Beal’s translation, by inserting a comma after “west.” And 
very possibly he intended such a comma to be understood. But, as it stands, his sentence is decidedly enigmatical. 

8 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presiwlency, Vol. XVI., Nasik, p. 589. It is there called a ‘‘ burial mound;”’’ but the 
details of the description shew it to be an undeniable stipa.— To obviate unnecessary questioning, it may be stated that, 
in spite of its being a Buddhist site, and one, too, on the line of his route, Nasik is nowhere mentioned by name by 
Hiuen Tsiang, So there is no objection of that kind,— viz. that he refers to it in any other connection,— against the 
identification for which I decide.— The matter seems to me so obvious, that it appears curious that no one has already 
hit on the truesolution. But it probably required what I have been able te give it,— personal consideration on the spot. 

6 Archeol. Surv. West. Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127.—In an earlier time still, the name of Kuntala occurs in Varéha- 
mihira’s Brihat-Samhitd, xvi. 11. 
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Conjeveram, viz. about 232 miles to the north-west-by-north, seem to auswer sufficiently well 
to the statement made by the Chinese writers, that the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo was about 
2,000 li, or approximately 333 miles, to the north-west from Kafichi, ae. Conjeveram.? 





DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, PH.D.; BANGALORE. 


The seaport of Tranquebar is situated in the Mayavaram taluka of the Tanjore district, 
18 miles north of Negapatam. The only ancient Hindi building in it isa Saiva temple, 
which is partially washed away by the sea, This temple contains three Tami] inscriptions :—! 


No. I.—An inscription which is dated in the 87th year of the reign of the Pandya king 
K6-Miravarman, (alias) Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulasékharadéva, 


No. II.—An inscription which is dated on the 20th day of the month of Karttigai of the 
cyclic year Prabhava, and which records a gift by a certain Iramaiyar Ayyan, who was the 
agent of ‘the glorious Achchudappa-Nayakkar A[ylyan.” According to the Tanjore Manual, 
pp. 750 ff., Achyutappa was the name of the second of the four Nayaka rulers of Taijavir 
If he is meant, the date of the inscription would correspond to A. D. 1627. 


No, III.—An inscription which is dated? in A. D. 1783, and which records that a certain 


Apaduddharana-Setti, the son of Subrahmanya-Setti, erected a flagstaff (dhvajastambha) and 
laid the pavement (talavisa?) of the temple. : 


The two last inscriptions call the temple MAéilamani-lévara, while in the first, it is called 
Manivannisvara, and Tranquebar itself “Sadahganpadi, alias Kulaségaranpattinam (i. e. the 
city of Kulasékhara).’? The modern Tamil designation of Tranquebar, Tarahgampadi (3. ¢. 
‘the village of the waves”), is evidently a corruption, produced through a popular etymology, 
of the form which occurs in Kulasékhara’s inscription, Sadahganpadi The intermediate form 
Tadanhganpidi appears to be scribbled between lines 4 and 5 of the inscription No. II. 


A large number of deserted buildings in the Huropean style, the fort of ‘“* Dansborg,’’ and 
the tombstones with Danish epitaphs in the cemetery remind the visitor of this Indian Pompeii 
that it used to be the seat of the Government of a Danish colony. The Danes established an 
Hast India Company during the reign of Christian IV. in A. D. 1616.4 Their first ship, the 
“ Oeresund,” which left Denmark in August 1618, in charge of Roelant Crape, a Dutchman 





7 Beal, loc. cit. p. 258 and note 38. The Si-yu-ki says ‘‘ north-wards ;” and Hwui-li, “ north-west.’’— Someone 
ov other has, doubtless, already commented on the curious appearance which the word Konkan&pura presents, as the 
name ofa country, The Chinese transliteration kong-kin-na might also represent the Sanskrit kinkana, ‘a bracelet,’ 
or the Kanarese kenrgannu, ‘red eye,’ which occurs in kengannavakki, ‘the black Indian cuckoo, having red eyes.’ 
Bat the country lies so much in the direction of the province which in later records is called, with reference to the actual 
or traditional number of its villages, the Gangavidi Ninety-six-thousand, and which may very well have included 
Karntl, that [ cannot help thinking that, in the Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, we may find the word Ganga or Kongani. 
With Ganga for kong-kin, it is not easy to say what na-pu-lo can represent; unless it may be the Sanskrit nitpura, * an 
anklet,’ or nadvale (also written navald), ‘abounding with reeds, a reed-bed.’ With Konganifor kong-kin-na, we 
might, if Kongani can be shewn to be the ancient name of any river, take the whole word to be either Konganiptia, 
* (the country of) the floods of the Kongani,’ or Konganipara, ‘ (the country of) the fords of the Kongani.’— There was 
also a country named Kongu, which is sazgested to be the modern Kodagu or Coorg (Mysore Inservptions, p. xli.). 

And this name, too, might be found in the Chinese word. But, if Kongu is Coorg, it seems too far to the west for 
the country traversed by Hiuen Tsiang.— Again, a Harihar inscription mentions a country named Kongana (id. p. 70); 
it is distinct from the Konkana, which is mentioned in the same passage. 


1 Nos. 75 to 77 of my Progress Report for October 1890 to March 1891; Madras G. O., 10th June 1891, No. 452, 
Public. 

2 The complete date of the inscription is :—“* On the auspicious day, on which the Vitiratitdinakshatra fell on 
Friday, the 80th day of the month of Avani of the Sibhukrit year, which was current after the Sdlivahana-Saka 
year 1775 (read 1705) and the Kaliyuga year 4884.” 

5 Salaigan appears to be used in the sense of shad-anga-vid, ‘one who knows the six Angas (of the Véda).’ 


With Sadaiganpadi compare the term chaturvédi-mangalam, which is frequently employed in Tamil inscriptions as 
the designation of an agrahdra. 


4 Pastor Fenger’s History of the Tranquebar Mission, Tranquebar 1868, p. 1. 
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by birth, was attacked by the Portuguese off the Coromandel coast and lost. The commande: 
escaped with thirteen men to the court of Tanjore. Five other ships had left home in 
November 1618, in command of Ove Gedde, a Danish nobleman, Through the united efforts 
of Crape and Gedde, a treaty between Denmark and Achyutappa, the Nayaka of Tafjavir, 
was concluded in November 1620. By this treaty, the Nayaka ceded Tranquebar with fifteeu 
neighbouring villages, — a strip of land of 1§ hours breadth and 2 hours length, — against 
an annual tribute of about Rs. 4,009.5 Having laid the foundation of the fort of Dansborg, 
Gedde returned to Denmark, while Crape remained in charge of the new settlement. With one 
interruption (A, D. 1808 to 1814) the Danes continued to hold Tranquebar for more than two 
eenturies until 1845, when it was purchased by the British. Since then, Tranquebar has lost 
its commercial importance to Negapatam, a former Dutch port,® which enjoys the advantage 
of being connected with the main-line of the South Indian Railway by a branch from Tanjore. 


As appears from Mr. Neumann’s great work on Copper Coins’ and Mr, Weyl’s Catalogue 
af the Fonrobert Collection,® the Danes issued a large number of types of culonial coins, most of 
which, however, are now rare or not procurable at all. A few years ago, Messrs, T. M. Ranga 
Chari and T. Desika Chari published the contents of their collection.? Through the kind 
offices of the Rev. ‘I. Kreussler, who continued for some time to purchase on my account all 
coins which could be obtained at and near Tranquebar, I have since acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection, which is the subject of this paper. The abbreviations N, W, and R refer 
to the above-mentioned treatises of Mr. Neumann, Mr. Weyl, and Messrs. Ranga Chari and 
Desika Chari, respectively. For the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accom- 
panying Plate was copied, | am indebted to the kindness of Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of 
the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore. 


I.—CHRISTIAN THE FOURTH. 


(A. D, 1588 to 1648.) 
No. 1. Lead. Weight, 64% grains. 

(N. 20646; W. 2802.) 
Obv. C with 4 enclosed (the monogram of the king), surmounted by a crown. 
epee s 

nerf CAS 
1645 

This specimen is valuable on account of its complete date; on the copy noticed by 
Neumann, the lastfigure is missing, and the reverse of Weyl’s copy is illegible. The letters I. B. 
onthe reverse are supposed to stand for T. B., an abbreviation of the mint-town, Tranquebar ; 


see Neumann’s remark on his No. 20672, Oas, and Kas on later Danish coins, represents,— 
like the Anglo-Indian “‘cash,”— the Tami] word kdsu, ‘a coin.’ 


IIl.—FREDERICK THE THIRD. 


(A. D. 1648 to 1670.) 
No. 2. Copper. Average weight, 122 grains, 
(N. 20648; R. 1.) 
Obyv. F 8, crowned. 
Rev. The Norwegian lion. 


Neumann refers to a similar coin (N. 20647) with the date ANNO 1667 on the obverse. 





5 See Dr. Germann’s Johann Philipp Fabricius, Erlangen 1865, p. 87. 
6 On the Dutch copper coins of Negapatam (Nigapattanam) and Pulicat (Palaverkidu) see Mr. Neumaun’y 
Copper Coins, Vol. IIT. p. 60 f. and Plate xlvii. 
7 Beschrecbung der bekanntesten Kupfermitnzen, Vol. III. Prag 1863, pp. 73 ff. 
Perzerchniss von Miinzen und Denkminzen der Jules Fonrobert’schen Sammluny, Berlin 1878, pp. 190 ff. 
Indo-Danish Coins; Madras Journal of Literature and Science or the Session 1888-89, 
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III,.—_CHRISTIAN THE FIFTH. 


(A. D. 1670 to 1699.) 

No. 8. Lead. Weight, 354, 365, 765 grains. 
(N. 20668; W. 2808-4). 

Obv. C 5, linked and crowned. 


Rev. D OC, linked and crowned. 
The letters D O C are the initials of “Dansk Ostindisk Compagni’”’ (Danish East-Indian 
Company). 
1687 on the obverse. 


According to Neumann, a lead coin of different type (N. 20661) bears the dat. 


No. 4. Copper. Weight, 11} grains. 
(N, 20668; R. 4.) 


Obv. Same as No. 8. 


Rev. Blank. 
No. 5. Copper. Average weight, 133 grains. 
(N. 20662-3; R. 2.) 


Obv. Double C 5, linked and crowned ; 8 on the left, and 9 on the right, 
mens have 9 on the left, and 0 or 1 on the right. 


Other speci- 
Rev. DOC, linked and crowned ; W on the left, H on the right, and VK below. 


The figures 89, 90 and 91 on the obverse are abbreviations of the dates 1689, 1690 and 1691. 
According to Neumann, the letters W. H. V. K. on the reverse are the initials of the Danish 
officer who issued the coin. 


No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 125 grains. 
(N. 20664-7; W. 2809-10; RB. 3.) 
Obv. Double C 5, linked and crowned. 


Rev. DOC, linked and crowned; lon the left, 6 on the right, and 94 below. Other 
specimens have 92 or 97 below. 

The figures on the reverse represent the dates 1692, 1694 and 1697. Neumann and Weyi 
also note the date 1698, R. the date 1699. 


IV.—FREDERICK THE FOURTH. 
(A. D. 1699 to 1730.) 
No. 7. Copper; one cash. Weight, 13, 175 grains. 
Obv. Double F 4, linked and crowned. 
Rev. DO OC, linked and crowned. 
No. 8. Copper ; two cash. Weight, 28 grains. 


(N. 20671.) 


Obv. Same as No. 7. 


Rev. DOC, linked; 2 Kas below. 
Neumann describes a four-cash piece, and both Neumann and Weyl a ten-cash piece of 
similar type. 


No. 9. Copper. Average weight, 125 grains. 


(CW. 2812; R. 5.) 
Obv. A monogram, consisting of F and 4, crowned. 
Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 


Wo. 10. Copper. Average weight, 133 grains. 
(N. 20673-4; RB. 6.) 


F 4, linked and crowned. 
Same as No, 9. 


Obv. 
Rev. 
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From Casts made by Mr. B. SA{NT.4PPAH, Curator, Bangalore Museum. 
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V.—CHRISTIAN THE SIXTH. 
(A. D. 1780 to 1746.) 
Wo, 11. Copper. Weight, 173, 19 grains. 
(N, 20678; W. 2821.) 
Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned ; 17 on the left, worn on the right. 


Rey. The Norwegian lion. 


The figure 17 on the obverse is the first half of the date. Neumann notes the date 1730 
and Weyl the date 1732. 


No. 12. Copper; one cash. Average weight, 12} grains. 
(N. 20679 ; W. 2817.) 
Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned. 
Rev. DAO, linked and crowned. 
The letters D A C, which from the time of Christian VI. take the place of D O O, are the 
initials of “Dansk Asiatisk Compagni’? (Danish Asiatic Company). 
No. 18. Copper; one cash. Weight, 10, 125 grains. 
(N. 20680.) 
Oby. Same as No. 12, but not crowned. 
Rev. Same as No. 12, but not crowned. 
No. 14. Copper; fwocash. Weight, 233, 30} grains. 
(N. 20677.) 
Oby. Same as No. 12. 
Rev. Same as No, 12, with the addition of the figure +2: below, 
No. 15. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 403 grains. 
(N. 20675-6; W. 2816; R. 8.) 
Obv. Same as No. 12. 
Rev. Same as No. 12, but - 4° below. 
No. 16. Copper; four cash, Weig it, 34 grains. 
Same type as No. 15; but the letters C 6 on the obverse are reversed through a mistake 
of the engraver of the die. 
VI.—FREDERICK THE FIFTH. 
(A. D. 1746 to 1766.) 
No. 17. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 365 grains, 
(N. 20683; W. 2834; R. 9.) 
Obv. F 5, linked and crowned. 
Rev. DAC, linked and crowned; 17 on the left, 63 on the right, 4 below. 
Neumann’s No. 20682 and Weyl’s No. 2832 have the different date 1761. 
VII.—CHRISTIAN THE SEVENTH. 
(A. D. 1766 to 1808.) 
No. 18. Silver; one royalin, Weight, 20, 205 grains. 
(W. 2842 ff.; BR. 16.) 
Obv. C with 7 enclosed, crowned. 
Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms; 17 on the left, 73 on the right, ‘I - ROYALIN above, 
According to Weyl, the latest date is 1792. 
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No. 19. Silver ; two royalins. Weight, 40 grains. 
(W. 2839 ff.; R. 15.) 


Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; [17] on the left, 74 on the right, -7. 2-2 ROYALINER 


above. 
According to Wey], the earliest date is 1768, and the latest 1807, 
No, 20. Copper; one cash. Weight, 9 grains. 
(N. 20707-8.) 


Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rey. DAC, linked and crowned; [1]? on the left, 6 * on the right, I (7.e. I Kas) below. 


The fourth figure of the date is lost. Neumann notes the later dates 1777 and 1780, 


No. 21. Copper; two cash. Weight, 172 grains. 
(N. 20706; W. 2851.) 
Obv. Same as No, 18. 
Rev. D A OC, linked and crowned; [17] on the left, 67 on the right, 2 below. 
Neumann notes the later dates 1770 and 1780. 
No. 22. Copper ; four cash, earlier type. Average weight, 36,% grains. 
(N. 20693-7; W. 2839a #.; R. 12.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; 17 on the left, 77 on the right, 4 below. Other speci- 
mens have 67, 68 and 70 on the right. 
No. 23. Copper; ten cash, earlier type. Weight, 89}, 982 grains, 
(N. 20685-8; W. 2840; R. 11.) 
Oby. Double C 7, linked and crowned. 
Rev. DAC, linked and crowned; below it, X. KAS (for KAS) [Ac] (¢.e, Anno) 1777. 
cei specimen has the date 1768. Neumann notes the intermediate dates 1770 and 
72. 
No. 24, Copper; four cash, later type. Average weight, 3634 grains. 
CN, 20698-705 ; W. 2859 ff.; R. 14.) 
Oby. Same as No. 18. 
ei V 
Rev.) KAS 
1788 
On this and other dies, the A of KAS looks like a V upside down. The earliest date is 
1782, the latest 1807. 
No, 25, Copper; four cash. Weight, 32 grains, 
(N. 20701.) 
Oby. Same as No, 18. 
[IV] 
KAS 


1786 
R 


i — letter R is perhaps the initial of the Danish officer who issued the coin; compare 
0. 5, 


Rev. 
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No. 26. Copper; four cash. Weight, 39 grains. 
(W. 2855. 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rev. Same as No. 24, but VI instead of IV through a mistake of the engraver of tho 
die. Onthe three specimens which have passed through my hands, the date is cut away; 


Weyl’s specimen has [17]82. 
No. 27. Copper; tex cash, later type. Weight, 98$ grains. 
(N, 20689-92; W. 2854 and 57; R, 13.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
sce 
Rev. : KAS 
1782 
The latest date is 1790. 
VIII.—FREDERICK THE SIXTH. 
(A. D. 1808 to 1839.) 
No. 28. Copper; one cash. Weight, 93 grains. 
(N. 20730.) 
Obv. FR (ie. Fridericus Rex), linked and crowned; VI below. 


I 
Rev. 1 Eas 
181[ 9] 
Wo. 29. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 38 grains. 
(N. 20714-29; W. 2871 ff.; R. 18.) 
Obv. Same as No. 28. 
" IV ° : 
Rev., KAS 
1815 
On some of the coins of the year 1817, the S of KAS is reversed through a mistake of the 
engraver of the die. The latest date is 1839, As remarked by Messrs. Ranga Chari and Desika 
Chari, p. 9, Frederick VI. did not strike any coins at Tranquebar during the earlier portion of 


his reign between the years 1808 and 1814, as the Indian colonies of Denmark were then in the 
temporary possession of the English. 


No. 30. Copper; ten cash. Average weight, 94¢ grains. 
(N, 20709-1838 ; W. 2868 and 82 ; R. 17.) 
Obv. Same as No. 28. 
Ga 
Rey.~ KAS 
1816 
The latest date is 1839. 
IX.—CHRISTIAN THE EIGHTH. 
(A. D. 1839 to 1848.) 
No. 31. Copper; fourcash. Average weight, 39,%; grains. 
(N. 20732-37 ; W. 2884-89; R, 20.) 
Obv. CR (ae. Christianus Rex), linked and crowned ; VIII below. 
. IV. 
Ber. EAS 


184(1] 
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The earliest date is 1840, and the latest 1845. Neumann (20781) and R. (19) note a ten-cash 
piece of 1842, 





Postscript. 
After I had passed the accompanying Plate for printing, I received from Mr, T. M. Ranga 
Chari, District Munsif of Trichinopoly, a specimen of the following coin of Christian VI. :— 
Wo. 32. Copper. Weight, 17 grains. 
(N. 20681; W. 2818.) 
Obv. Same as No. 13. 
Rev. A monogram consisting of [T] and B. 


The letters T B are an abbreviation of “ Tranquebar; ?* see the remarks on No.l. The 


monogram on the obverse of Neumann’s and Weyl’s specimens is si##mounted by a crown, as on 
the obverse of No, 12. 


NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C I. 8. 
(Continued from . 98). 
(2) On the writings of Tul’si Das. 
Tn my Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindiésidn, I have given the following list of the 
poet’s works which I had seen or heard of :— 
Rém-charit-mdnas (the well-known Rémdyan). 
Gitdbali. 
Kabittdbalt, or Kabitia Rémdyan. 
Déhabalt. 
Chhappai Ramdyan. 
Rim Sal sat, 


Jénakt Mangal. 

Pérbatt Mangal. 

Bairagya Sandipint. 

Rém Laléd Nahachhd, 

Bar’wé Rémayan. 
12. Rémndgyd (Rémajid) or Rém Sagundbalé. 
13. Sankat Méchan. 

14, Bineay Pattriké. 

15, Hanwmin Bahuk. 

16. Raw Saldké, 

17. Kundaliyé Rémdyan. 

18. Karkd Rémdyan, 

19. Rélé Ramayan. 

20. Jhil’nd Rdmdyan. 

21. Krishndbali. 


co Osram et ® & DH 


pa it 
as 


Some of the above are certainly apocryphal, and the following information since 
acquired may be useful, 
Bandan Pathak, in the commencement of his commentary on Rém Lald Nuhachhi, says,— 
Aura baré khata grantha ké 
Tihd raché sujdna \ 
Alpa grantha khata alpa-mate 
Birachaia Bandana-gydna Wt 
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‘Qther learned men composed commentaries on the six other greater works, and now 
Bandan, small-minded one that he is, composes, according to his kuowdedge, commentaries on 
the six smaller ones.’ 


Mahadév Prasid has written a gloss on this commentary, and he illustrates Bandan 
Pathak’s statement by remarks, of which the following is an abstract. 


‘That is to say, Tul’si Das wrote twelve works, six greater and six lesser, as is proved 
by the verse of the well-known Pandit Ram Gulam Dvivédi. 


‘The voice of The Holy Master Tul’si, blissful to the pious, acceptable to the Almighty, 
delightful to the universe, composed the Rdm Lald Nehachhi (1), Birdyasandipini (2) and 
Bar’wé (8) pleasing the heart of the Lord. It sang the sweet munyalas of Parvatt (4) and 
Jiinaki (5), and composed the Raéméyyd (6) charming like the Cow of Plenty. After uniting 
Dihés (dléhd-bandh) (7), Kabittas (8) and Gitus (9), it told the tale of Krishna (10), and fixed all 
subjects, (t.e. omne scvbile) in the Rémdyan (11) and the Binay (12).” 


‘Bandan Pathak, in his Mdnas Sankdvali, says that he was a pupil of Chép (or Chépat) Das, 
who was a pupil of Ram Gulim, and, in another Kabitta, he says that Tul’si Das taught the Wdnas 
Réwdyan (1.2, Rdm-charit-mdnas) to Ram Dis, who taught it to Ram Din Jydtisht, who tight 
it to Dhani Ram, who taught it to Man Das, who taught it to Ram Gulim, Ram Guilam’s 
authority is therefore of considerable weight.! 


‘Qn the other hand, Pandit Sésh Datt Sarma (alias Phanés Datt), who (according to the 
Ménasa Mayanks was also a pupil-descendant of Tul’st Dis. and whose authority is of equal 
weight), not only recognizes the work called the Sa?sai, which is not mentioned in Rim 
Gulim’s list, as authentic, but has also written a commentary on it.’ 


There are, in my opinion, only two arguments in favour of the authenticity of the Suat’sai. 
The first is that mentioned above, that it was commented upon by Sésh Datt®?. The second is 
that it is possible, though improbable, that by, ‘ Déhd-bandh, Rim Galim Dvivédi meant the 
Su? sai, which is written throughout in the Déhé metre, and not the Déidbalt. There can be 
no doubt that the collection of verses commonly known as the Dihébali, is not a poem consist- 
ing of one connected whole. It is a patchwork largely composed of dohés extracted from other 
works of the poet. To show this, I have drawn up the following table, showing where each verse 
in the Déhdbalt, so far as identified, originally came from. It has been done with the help of 
native friends, especially Babu Rim Din Singh already mentioned. It is as complete as we 
could make it in default of full indexes of all the works of the poet. 





1 Bandan Pathak has great authority. It must, however, be noted that Pandit Sudhakar Dvivéd! altogether 
denies this Guru-succession, and that the second Kabitta referred to above, is by him. He says that Tul’si Dis 
had no disciples. If he had, they would have called themselves Tul’sidasis, just as we have Kabirpanthis, 
Dariyddists and the like. 

Ram Gulim Dvivedt belonged to Mirzipur, and was born of a poor and ignorant family. He took service 
( phiridiri) under a cotton merchant and used to dchght m studying the writings of Tul’si Das. At length his 
ingenious explanations of the Rimdyan so charmed the baniyds who listened to him, that they subscribed together 
and appointed a place for him, where he could recite the poem to their heart’s content. Finally, by hoox or erook, 
they obtained for him old MSS. of the poet’s works, from which he compiled a very correct text. He was a great 
Pandit, and wrote a Nabittihalé and other works. His principal pupils were a blind metal worker (havs’ri), woo was 
the Chépai Dis above mentioned, and LalA Chhakkan Lal, whose name is freyuently mentioned in this paper. 
According to other accounts, Chépat Dis was a Sannyis? (Giri), Ram Gulfim died in Sambat 1883 (1851 
A. D.). ; 

2 In connexion with this, the following Kubitite by K6d6 Rim, a pupil of Jinaki Sarma, the son of Sesh Datt, 
may be noted. 

Minasa (1), gitthalt (2), kabitibil? (8) bandit, hylshuagita-abal? (1) att setasat (Si miramia hai | 

Pirabati-mangala (6) kehi, manyala hahi Janaki ki (7), Banijid (8), uahachht (9) anuriga-yukta. 

gdi hat 4 -! 

Baruw! (10), batrdgyasandivant (11) banti, binat-pattried (12) bani) f4 imen epr’ma part ehh hai t 

Nimivkali-kisa-maat Tulasi keita teed hivyy asd nahin heli met Rou kubt Ae kacite hav 

In this list the Sat’sa7 is substituted for the Dih’bali, 
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Explanation of Abbreviations. 


A A A 
Ag. = Ramagya. 
Bai. = Bairagys Sandtpint. 
Sat. = Sat’sal. 


Rim. = RAém-charit-mA&nas (BA = Bal-kdnd, A. = Ayddhy&-k°, Ar. = Aranya-k°, Ki = 
Kishkindhya-k°, Su = Sundar-k®., Ln. = Lanka-k°, and Ut. = Uttar-kand). 











No. of No. of 
verse in ‘Where found elsewhere. vorse in Where found elsewhere. 
Dohaball, Déhabali. 
1 | Ag. VIL, 21* Bai. L.* Sat. L., 2.7 102 | Sat. I, 59. 
2 | Ae. IIL. 7% 103 | Sat. I, 60. 
3 | Ag. IIL, 14. 105 | Ram. Ba. 29(b). 
4 | Ag. IT, 35. 113 | Ram. Ut. 72(a). 
5 | Ag. VIL, 28. 114 | Ram. Ut. 25. 
6 | Ram. Ba. 21.* 115 | Rém. Ln. 47(a). 
¢ | Sat. I., 30. 116 | Ram. A. 87. 
9 | Ram. Ba. 20. 117 | Ag. IV., 15. 
10 | Sat. IT., 24. 119 | Ag. IV., 18. 
il | Ram. Ba. 26. } 120 | Ag. IV., 17, 
18 | Sat. II., 7. 121 | Ag. IV., 16. 
16 | Sat. II., 11. 122 | Ag. IV., 28. 
20 | Sat. L, 37. 123 | Ram. A. 93. 
24 | Sat. 1, 29. 124 | Ram. Ki. 26. 
25 | Ram. Ba. 19. 125 | Ram. Ut. 34. 
26 | Ram. Ba. 27. 126 | Ram. Ut. 122(a). 
28 | Ag. V., 1. 127 | Ram. Ut. 104(a). 
29 | Sat. IT., 57. 128 | Ram. Ut. 119(b). 
30 | Ram. Ba. 22. 129 | Ram. Ln. 3, 
ol | Ram. Ba. 25, 180 | Ram. Ln. Introduction. 
o2 | Ram. Ba. 24. 131 | Ram. Su. 46. 
38 | Of. 277. Sat. I., 107, Bai I., 15. 132 | Ram. Ut. 61. 
50 | Ram. Ba. 29 (a). 183° «| Ram. Ut. 90(a). 
52 | Sat. L, 62. 134 | Ram. Ut. 90(d). 
o4 | Sat.T., 41. 1385 | Ram. Ut. 92(b).° 
57 | Sat. I. 109. 137 | Ram. Ut. 89(a). 
69 | Sat. L, 45. 188 | Ram. Ut. 78a). 
78 | Sat. IL, 4. 139 | Ram. A. 185. 
79 | Sat. IT, 3. 145 | Sat. IL, 5. 
91 | Sat. VIL, 194. 147 | Sat. IT., 1. 
96 | Sat, I, 55. 156 | Ram. Ar. 30. (Kh. B., 64). 
97 | Sat. I, 56. 158 | Ag. III., 35. 
109 Sat. Li 57. 161 | Ram. Ut. 19(c). 
101 | Ram. Im. 2. 163 ' Ram. Su. 49/8). 


a a ee oe a a eS 


* For convenience, all references are to Chhakkan Lal’s one volume edition of the 12 works. The numbers vary 
slightly in different editions. When the variation is considerable I give also the numbering of the Khadg Bilds 
Press edition of Ram.; thus, Kh. B., 64. 


+ The edition of the Sat’saé referred to is that with Baij’nath’s commentary. There are often slight variations 
in the readings between the Sat’sal and the Déhddalé. 
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No. of No. of 
verse 10 Where found elsewhere. verse in Where found elsewhere. 
Dohabali. Dohiibali. 








264 ; 
995 ¢| Bam. Ar. 82(u) (Kh. B., 66(«)). 
266 | Ram. Ar. 87 (Kh. B., 71). 

7) 6] Ram. A. 47, 


174 | Ag. VIL, 34. 
175 | Ag. 1, 21. 

179 | Ram. Ut. 180(a). 
181 | Ram. Ba. 28(b). 


to 
So mS 
foo“ 





2 Rim. dr. 40 (b) (Kh. B., 74(0)). 
184 | Ag. VIL., 14. 970 | Ram. Ut. 72(a). 
185 | Ram. Ut. 22. ov. | Ram. A. 180 
wd t . . * 
188 | Sat. I., 28. gy | Ram. Ln. 77. 
ae ie i soi 273 | Ram, Ut. 118(d). 
a ete) ors | Ram. Ut. 89(B). 
side Cacapaenunes 076 | Ram. Ba 140. 
=i eee 10(0). O77 | Of . 38, Sat. [., 107, Bai I., 15. 
1 ee 9 : 278 | Sat. 1, 88. 
199 | Ram. A. 126 279 | Sat.1, 94 


280 | Sat. 1, 92. 
951 Sat. I., 83. 


209 | Ag. IV., 238 982 | Sat. I. 91 

: j gel J 2 a9 . 

210 | Ag. TIL., 27 983 | Sat. 1, 90. 

211 | Ag. IV., 27 984 | Sat. 1, 86. 
) 

2 Ag. VIL, 986 | Sat. 1, 89. 

214 | Ag. TIL, 26 


987 | Sat. T., 84. 
288 | Sat. 1, 79. 
289 | Sat. I., 60. 


18 | Ag. VIL, 19. 290 | Sat. I., 85. 





‘ 
926 Ag, IIf., 19. 991 | Sat. 1, 87. 
227 | Ag. IIL, 20 292 | Sat. I., 73. 
228 | Ag. VI, 35. 293 | Sat. 1., 74. 
229 | Ag. VL, 22. 294 | Sat. L., 75. 
230 | Ag. IT., 22 295 | Sat. L., 76. 
431 | Ag. VIL, 2 296 | Sat. L., 77. 
232 | Ag, TIE, 22 999 | Sat. I., 105. 
seas Ag. V., 22 301 | Sat. I., 103. 
a ¢ Bim. Ki. Introduction. 302 | Sat. T., 99. 
bi | Ram. A. 77. ae ok 
o49 | Sat. 1, 49. ele een 
o47 | Ram. A. 92. Oe ee ae 
959 | Sat. IL, 29. aca aoe ema 
956 | Sat. IL, 8. sees aici ri 
osg | Sat. IV., 23 oe es hen 
_ 347 | Rim. A. 280. 
so Rim. Ut. 70. 3419 | Sat. IV., 30 


963 | Ram. Ut. 71(a). 364 | Ram. Ba. 7(a). 





No. of 
verse in 


Dohibali. 


Add 
442° 
436 
Ab? 
449 
430 
451 
461 
462 
463 
4.65 
466 
469 
400 
44 


40d 


Where found elsewhere. 


i : 
Ram. Ba. 6. 


Ram. Ut. 95(b). 
Rim. Ba. 7(b). 
Sat. VIL, 95. 
Sat. VIL, 94. 
Sat. V. 32. 

Sat. VII., 102. 
Sat. VIL, 96. 
Ram. Ut. 78(b). 
Sat. VITI., 97. 
Sat. VIT., 108. 
Sat. VII, 52. 
Sat. VIL, 44. 
Sat, VII., 105. 
Ram. Ut, 39. 
Sat. VII., 106. 
Sat. IIT., 91. 


Sat. VII, 54. Ag. VIL., 23, 


Ram. A. 63. 
Sat. VII., 107. 
Sat. VIT., 108. 
Sat. VII, 112. 
Sat, VIT., 109. 
Sat. VIL, 113. 
Sat. VIL, 114. 
Sat. VIT., 119. 
Ram, Ba, 27-4. 
Sat. VIT., 101. 
Sat. VIL, 100. 
Sat. VIT, 115. 
Sat. VII., 47 (46). 
Sat. IT, 15. 
Ram. Ba. 159 (6), 
Sat. VIT., 89. 
Ag. VII, 15. 
Ag. I, 17. 

Ag. I., 18, 

Sat. VIT., 40, 
Sat. VII., 41, 
Sat. 1, 54, 
Sat. VIL, 129. 
Sat. VIT., 25, 
sat. VII., 27, 


| 
| 


No. of 
verse in 


Déhabali. 


505 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
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Where found elsewhere. 


Sat. VIT., 26. 
Sat. VII., 28. 
Sat. VII., 116. 
Sat. VIT., 29. 
Ram. A. 172. 
Sat. VII., 30. 


Ram. Ln, 16(8). 


Sat. VIT., 57. 
Sat. VIT., 31. 
pate VLE O25 
Sat. VITI., 35. 
Sat. VII., 34. 
Sat. VIT., 35. 
Sat. VIL, 36. 
Sat. VII., 37. 
Sat. VII, 68. 
Ram, A. 179. 
Sat. VIL., 70. 
Sat. VII., 71. 
Sat. VII., 11. 
Sat. VIT., 10. 
Sat. VII, 72. 
Sat. VIT., 738. 
Sat. VITI., 74. 
Sat. VIL, 75. 
Sat. VII, 76. 
Sat. VII., 77. 
Sat. VII., 78. 
Sat. VII., 79. 
Sat. VII., 80. 
Sat. VIL, 1. 
Ram. A, 314. 
Ram. A. 305. 





Ram. Su. 37 (slight variation). 


Sat. VIL, 82. 
Sat. VIT , 838. 
Sat. VIL, 84. 
Sat. VIL, 85. 
Sat. VITI., 86. 
Sat. VIL, 87. 
Ram. A. 70. 

Ram. A. 174. 


Ram. Ar. 5(a) (Kh B., 8(a)). 
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555 | Ram Ut. 100(0). 


{ 
No. of | No. of | 
Verse 1D | Where found elsewhere. verse 10 | Where found elsewheve. 
Dohabali.| Dohabali | 
| | 
ee ee b57_| Sat. VIL, 122 
Bi5 wil. . he ee ~ =e 
un eo 329 | Sat. VIL, 63. 
547 chle ‘ 2 . a7 al 
547 Sat. VIT., 120 960 | Sat. VIL, 123. 
548 | Sat VIL, 121. ee. | 
549 | Sat. VIL, 62. ne ¢ Ram, Ut. 163(da). 
[2h Ope } 
BOY ¢ Rim. Ut. 98. 565 | Ram. BA. 32/q). 
oo 567 | Ay. VI, 25. 
552 eee = 
{ Ram, Ut. 99. 569 | Ag. UL, 21. 
Pee B72) Sat. VIL, 125. 


Fe a I a a 

Tt will thus appear that the Dvhdlals is in great measure a collection of verses selected 
from other works of the poet, and that hence it can hardly be an original work by him. It is 
quite possibly an anthology selected by some later admurer. Its contents, too, justify this 
theory: for the separate délds (there are 5/72) have little connexion with each other, and the 
work in no way forms one connected whole. 


Tt must however, be admitted that there is one very § serious difficulty already alluded to, 
in the way of assuming that the work in déhdé metre referred to by Rim Gulim Dvivédi, is the 
Sat’sat. That is the date given in I, 21. Itis most improbable that Tulsi Das should have 
used as a date the Current Sambat year, a thing which was not the custom in the North-West 
in his time, and which he does nowhere else, and it is also most improbable that he should have 
made a mistake in such a matter, This leads to the conclusion that, if the Sufsai is genuine, 
at least that verse is an interpolation by a later writer, whose power of imitating his master’s 
style was greater than his knowledge of astronomy. 


Pandit Sudhakar-Dvivédi points out to me that the style also of the Sat’sat differs consi- 
derably from that of undoubted works of Tul’si Das. The ddhkés in it which also occur in the 
Déhdbali (some 127 in number) are in his style, but the rest present many points of difference. 
The first ddhd, or invocation, is in a form never used by the poet, and words occurring in the 
poem, such as, bhasana,® (1, 65), pupthard (i, 81), Bhaté (ii,9), niramdkha (ii, 18), jagatra (ii, 40); 
agata (in some copies), giraka (11, 46), basté Gi, 55), puh uid (ii, 58), apagata khé (ii, 80), guru- 
gaia (ii, 81), ahanisa (ii, 92), punah (iv, 99), mdmild (vii, 110), hamdaa (vii, 111), are uever 
found in these forms in his acknowledged works. So also, the whole of the well-known third 
sarga% with its enigmatical verses 1s self-condemnatory. Tnl’sit Das, according to tradition, 
strongly condemned hita verses like these, and blamed Str Dis for writing such. The subject 
matter is no doubt Tul’sit Dis’s. The teaching and philosophy are his, but the whole languuge 
betrays tho haud of an imitator. 

For Luese reasons, the best Banaras pandits of modern times deny the authenicity of 
the Sat’sai. As regards S8sh Datt, they say, he wrote before its genuimeness Was questioned, and 
hence the fact that he wrote a commentary to it las small force as an argument. ‘he best 
authorities of the present day consider that it is the work of some othor Tul’st Das, probably : 
Kiyasth of that name, who, some say, hved in Ghazipnr. The main dilference between his 
teaching and that of the older poet of the same name is, thut he inculeates more than the 
latter the worsnip of Sita, and hence commenced his work on the festival of her birth. This 
is explained by the supposition that he was originally a ‘Sakta before becoming a Vaishnava 
and that his new beuef is colonved bv his former predilections. Ile borrowed numerous verses 





ne nea mene kr RE ere = PT Sr PP rn SRS ere TE 
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3 But Ahasauia also vecurs im KR. Rinn., Ut.. 24, £ 
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of the older poet in his composition. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi informs me that his own 
father was a pupil, in the Rémdyana, of the Chhakkan Lal already mentioned, and that he 
himself had learned many things from him, Chhakkan Lal told him many times that his , 
preceptor’s, Rim Gulam Dvivédt’s, opinion was that the Sad’sai was certainly not composed 
by the great Tul’st Das. 

My own opinion is that the authenticity of the Sai’sat is at least doubtful. There is 
much to be said on both sides. The date, if the verse in which it occurs is genuine, is certainly 
against the authenticity, so is the style, and so is the opinion of many native scholars. <A fact, 
which also lends strength to this side, is that if we take the dateas a Sika and not as a Vikrama 
year, the week-day comes right, but the year A.D.* will be a century later than the time 
of Tul’st Dis. On the other hand, the authenticity of the Su?’sai was not impugned till the time 
of Rim Gulim Dvivédi, who died in 1831 A.D. The fact of the large number of déhis which 
are common both to the Déhdbali and the Sat’sai must be considered. The author of one must 
have borrowed from the other, and the question is which did so. If the author of the Sa?’saé 
borrowed déhdés from the older Tul’st Dis to suit his purpose, why did he borrow only from the 
Déhébali, and, with one or two exceptions, only those verses in the Déhkdbalé which are not found 
elsewhere in the poet's works. We should have expected the author of the Sai’satto have 
borrowed freely from the thousands of other déhds written by Tul’si Das, and yet he does not 
borrow one except from the Déhdééalt. On the other hand, the Déhibalf admittedly borrows 
freely from every work of Tul’si Dis in which déhds occur, from the Rdmdgyd, the Birdg 
Sandipint, and the Rém-chartt-ménas, besides containing 127 verses occurring in the Sa?sai, A 
priors therefore, 1s would appear more probable that the author of the Déhdéalt borrowed from 
the Sat’sa?, rather than that the author of the Sei’sai borrowed from the Déhdbalt. I cannot 
get over the violent improbability that the author of the Sai’sai, if a plagiarist, should have 
committed plagiarism only on the Dédhabali, and not on the other greater works of the poet, and 
that, in committing this plagiary, he should have carefully selected only those verses in the 
Déhdbalt which are not themselves borrowed from elsewhere. 


The Déhdbalt not only bears on its face proof of its being a cento of verses taken from other 
poems of the master, but is stated to be so by tradition. Itis said to have been compiled by 
Tul’st Das himself, at the request of the great Tédar Mall. It was composed, partly of new 
déhds, and partly of verses selected from his earlier works, as a sort of short religious manual. 
It was therefore compiled after June 4th, 1598 A.D., the alleged date of the composition of 
the Rdmdjid,> the latest of the works from which he quotes, and before 1623, the year of his 


death. As Tédar Mall died in 1589 A.D., the tradition that the work was composed at his 
suggestion may not be true.§ 


On the whole, I am inclined to believe that at least a portion of the Sat’sai was written 
by our Tul’si Das, that from the poem, as he wrote it, he selected déhds, which he inserted in 
the Dohdéal, and that the Sad’saé is not entirely a modern work, consisting partly of verses 
stolen from the latter, Possibly, or rather certainly, it has undergone great changes at the 
hands of a later author, perhaps also named Tul’st Dis, This later author may have even given 
it the name of the Sai’sai, jealous that his master should not have the credit of having written 
a Sai’sai, as his great rival Sir Dis had done. Possibly the whole of the third Sarga7is an 
interpolation, Although Ram Gulim Dvivédt denied its authenticity he was certainly an 


admirer of the poem, for there is a copy of it in his handwriting in the library of the 
Maharajah of Banaras .8 

* The corresponding date is Thursday May 5th, 1720. 

5 See, however, notes to pp. 98, 97 ante. As Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi maintains that this is the date of the 
copying of the MS., and not that of the composition of the poem, the above statement is possibly incorrect. 

® Since the above was written I have seen a very old MS. of the Déhdbali, which does not contain any verses 
quoted fromthe Rimjié. These versesare hence asubsequent addition, This factmodifiesthe statements made above, 

7 Nota single déhé in the third Sarya is found in the Déhdbalt. 

§ So I am informed by Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédt. 
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The authorised list of the canonical works of Tul’si Das may therefore be taken 
as follows :— 
A. The six lesser works— 


(1) Ram Lala Nahachhi. 
(2) Bairagya Sandipini. 
(3) Barawé Ramayan. 
(4) P&rbati Mangal. 
(5) Janaki Mangal. 
(6) Raémajna. 
B. The six greater works— 
(1) Déhabali (or Sat’sai.) 
(2) Kabitta Ramayan also called Kabittabali. 
(3) Git Ramayan also called Gitabali. 
(4) Krishnavali also called Krishnagitabalt, 
(5) Binay Pattrik4. 
(6) B&ma Charita Manasa, now called Ramayan. 

The above is the order in which they are given by Ram Gulam Dvivédi, and in which they 
are printed in the convenient corpus of the collected works of Tul’si Das, published from Rim 
Gulim’s manuscripts by Lilé Chhakkan Lal Ramayani.® This edition, however, gives the 
Dikdbalé, and not the Sai’sai, 

(Lo be continued.) 


THE KUDOS OF KATHA AND THEIR VOCABULARY. 


BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, CS. 


Appended is a short list of the more common words in the language of the Kudés of 
Katha (Kaba), which has been kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. Dobson, District Superintendent 
of Police at Kathi. The words selected are those used in the well-known vocabularies of 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, though a few of the postpositions and adverbs, which experience shows to 
vary excessively in the Tibeto-Burman dialects, have been designedly omitted. Mr. Dobson 
took the precaution to record the word-sounds both in English and Burmese characters, so 
that no difficulty has been experienced in reproducing his spelling of the Kudé words by the 
usual system of transliteration. The possibility, moreover, of clerical errors has been reduced 
to a minimum. 


The Kud6 tongue is not one of those included in the list of frontier languages, for which 
prizes are given on examination, and but littlescems to be known about those who speak it, and who 
live principally in the Wunthd (Wunb6) sub-division of the Kath4 District. It is ciear, 
however, that they were there before the Shans appeared in those parts, and that some 
of them have become absorbed into the Shin race. In fact, many of the latter hving in 
Wunth6 and its vicinity are called Shan-Kudés in token of their mixed origin, but of this title 
they are somewhat ashamed, and generally try to make themselves out to be full-blocded Shans, 


It is possible that the Census Report, when it is examined, may give us some information as 
to the numbers, &c., of the Kuddés, though, owing to the late rebellion in Wunthé, it would seem 
to be doubtful whether any accurate statistics will be forthcoming. In the meantime the list of 
words now given throws some light on the ethnic relations of the Kudé6s, and, to bring out 
these relations the more clearly, I have appended to each word those more closely related to it 
in the cognate languages. The general result is to show that the Kudés belong to the Kachin- 
Naga branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, and that they are therefore comparatively recent 


eerie 











8 For those who wish to study the text alone, this edition will be found the most accurate, and the most con- 
venient, It is pnblshed at the Saraswat! Press, Bandras, by Bisésar Prasid. 
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immigrants into Burma The evidence at present available points to the conclusion that 
this section of the race only arrived in Burma after the Burmese central authority had become 
somewhat established, and that these wild tribesmen, though superior in fighting qualities to the 
Burman, have been checked, if not forced back, by the superior power which comes from s 
centralised authority, even when imperfectly organised. The Kudés would seem to have 
been an advauce guard of the Kachin race, and, what between the Shans and the Burmans, te have 
been rapidly deprived of the autonomity which they originally possessed. They have im fact been 
chiefly subjugated by the former of these two races, which, unable owing to the Burmese power 
to get an outlet to the South-west, forced one to the North-west, — a movement culminating in 
the irruption of the Ahoms into Assam. 


A glance at the list of the words given will show that at the time the Kudés left their Tibetan 
home they were in a very low state of civilisation, and could not in fact count up to more than 
5, or at most 6. The numerals above 6, and probably also that number, have been obviously 
borrowed from one of the Shan family of languages. This is in curious contrast to the Chin. 
Lushais, who have their own numerals up to100. The words for ‘buffalo’ and ‘goat’ have also 
been adopted by the Kudés after their arrival in Burma, but it is evident that previously they 
had pigs, fowls, and dogs, and that they knew of horses. 


Apart from the above-noted general relationship of the Kudés, my examination of the 
words given has led to the very interesting discovery that the Saks, a small tribe living ig 
the Valley of the Kuladaing in Arakau, are, of all known tribes, the most closely related to 
the Kudés, and that, in fact, it can scarcely be much more than 100 years since they formed one 
people. The list of Sak words given in Hodgson’s Vocabulary is unfortunately incomplete, but 
the resemblances to the Kudé words now given are so striking, — im several cases the Sak 
furnishes the only parallel to the Kudé word, — as to show that they must have at one time 
formed one people, and that the period of separation cannot have been very long ago. This 
is the more remarkable as the Saks live now far away fromthe Kudés, and are in fact surrounded 
by tribes of the Chin-Lushai race, from whom they probably received @ rough handling 
before they reached their present habitat. The most probable explanation is that a pertion 
of the Kudés; driven forth by some vis major?, endeavoured to cross the hills to Niga-land, 
but were unable to get through, or else lost their way, and, striking the head waters of the 
Kuladdaing, followed that river down to where they now live. They now form on the West of 
these hills, as the Kudés do on the Hast, the most Southern extension of the Kachin-Naga races. 
The result of this discovery is that the Saks must be withdrawn from the Chin-Lshai 


branch and affiliated to Kachin-Naga branch, (sub-section Kud6), of the Tibeto-Burman 
YACE. 


As to the original habitat of the Kudés, together with that of the Kachin-Naga sub- 
family generally, li is probable on the evidence before us that they came from North- 
Eastern Tibet, their route lying through the passes North of Bhamo. ‘Their congeners 


in those regions would appear to be daa be baa Sokpasand Thochus, of which 
races but little is as yet known, Pies 


mS 


— 


ee 
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The first of these peoples is, it may be remarked, eomewint closely allied to the 
Karens, whose passage into Burma, though by the same route as the Kachin-Niga immigration, 
Was probably much anterior to it. The language of the Karens is very much corrupted, and 
prind facie does not seem to be specially related to those of the Kachin-Nagas, All, however, 
show a tendency towards the Chinese section of the family. I use this last expression advisedly, 





1 A proof of this can be seen in the word for ‘ moon,’ which in almost all dialects of this sub- family is da, 
(with variations), instead of la, &c. Now in the Tibetan language, which was'reduced to writing about 632 A. D., 
it is spelt s-la wa (a Q); which must be taken as representing the usual pronunciation of that time, and it is 
only since then that the sound has become corrupted into dé-wa. 

2 Perhaps a Shin immigration. 
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being convinced that Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and the various cognate languages and dialects 
are all members of one great family, which, originating in Tibet or to the Northward, has spread 
itself Hast and South-East. Of all these languages the Chinese has become most corrupted in 
pronunciation, thus causing it for so long to be grouped apart from the others; but from the 
pronunciation of some of its better preserved dialects and from the restoration by modern 
scientists cf its old sounds, it is easily shown that its most important roots are identical with the 
ordinary forms still existing in the Tibeto-Burman family proper. Justice, however, can hardly 
be done to the subject here, and I shall content myself now with a mere statement of this thesis, 
promising to return to the subject on a future occasion, 


Airn.——Halaung. (Cf. Tib. lang, Serpa, Bhat. tung, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese, [éim, Gara 
lam-pdr. Ha might stand for either %a or ka, the former being the ordinary Tibeto- 
Burman prefix, the latter being a wide-spread root meaning ‘sky;’ but seeing that the words 
for ‘hair’ and ‘head’ have also the particle ha, it seems probable that in this case also it 
is merely the &a prefix). 

ANT. ——Pun-séns.3 (Cf. Sik p‘du-si-gyi.) 

Arrow.—Talét. (Has both the ta prefix and affix. Cf. Sak fold in folf-ma-ld, Karen pld, and 
possibly Ahom lew, Khamti lim, Laos dempiin. Perhapsallied withthe Burmese lé‘a bow’ 
and its cognate words. Compare Bodo ba-ld.) 


Birp.—U3-‘sé-sa. (UO is evidently the root, the remainder apparently being added to 
distinguish birds in general from fowls, q.v. Cf. Tengsa-Naga usd, Sak, wd-st, Singpho 
wu, Angami-Naga te-vd, Mikir, Namsang-Naga vo, Mithan-Niga, g. Allied to the Tibeto- 
Burman root, wd = a fowl; cf. also Southern Chin wu-mun 8, ‘a pigeon,’ &c.) 

Bioop.—‘ Sé. (Cf. Singpho sat, Thochu sd, Manvak skéd, Gyami, Horpa syé, Gyarung éa-shi, 
Sunwar @-si, Burmese, wé, Karen broi, Sak ¢, Bodo 76-2.) 


Boat.—‘ Wé-‘ lis (li and ‘wd are possibly synonymous roots. The former is found in the 
forms (i or dé, with or without the ordinary prefixes or affixes, in most of the languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. As to ‘wd, ef. Sak hau, Khamti hi). 


Bone.—-Méh-hi. (Cf. Murmi wik‘t, Newar kwé, Gyami ki-thé, Manyak rii-k‘i, Chinese coll. 
kih, Kami a-hi. Possibly the kd or jd, in Tibetan coll. ra-k6 ‘a bone,’ is nota servile but 
a form of this root in conjunction with the commoner rz). 


BorraLo.—Kyé. (Cf. Ahom &‘rai, Burmese kywé, Khamti, Ahom and Siamese i:‘wai, Sik krd), 

Cat.—Han-st. (Cf. Sak hazing). 

Cow.—-Mék. (Cf. Sak ¢a-niik, Deoria-Chutia 5-sw). 

Crow.—U-hd. (Cf. Mithan-Naga ok‘é, Sak witkkéd, Singpho kok‘éd, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese 
Ld. Kd appears in several of the Himalayan words for ‘crow.’ As to uw, ef. under ‘ege.’ 

Day.—Ya-d. (Cf. Sak yaé-ta, Bur. coil. yeé. Possibly connected with yé in wan-yd ‘to be 
light, g.%. It is noteworthy that this word has no connection with that for ‘ sun’). 

Dog.—Ky. (This root runs through most of the cognate languages varying in form from the 
Chinese f‘ten, and Burmese &‘wé to the Southern Chin ie). 

Han.—Ke-ad. (k@ is the prefix. The root nd is found throughout the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Barts.—Ka. (Cf. Sak ba, Namsang-Niga, Bodo, Garo hd, Karen haw.ko, Vayu kd, Singpho 
a‘ngd, Sunwar kapi, Kiranti b4-k‘é, Limbu kan). 

Eoc.—U-di. (Cf. Singpho di, Mithan-Niga oti, Sik wa-ti, Kiranti «-ding, Karen di, Limbu 
t‘in, old Chinese tan, Mikir, Lepcha ati, Taungthu dé, Shandu, a #2, Karen, Lushai atti, 





3 The Burmese MS. shows the existence in Kud6 of at least the heavy tone. 
& Vowel sound as in air. 5 ky is apparently pronounced as ch, Cf. the usage in Burmese, 8. Chins, &c, 
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Dhimal ¢#, Southern Chin, a toi. The prefixed u in Kudé, &c., doubtless stands for @, a 
fowl. The root t or ti 1, &e., Mr. Hodgson would identify with the similar one for 
‘water’ found in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages). 


ELeepwant.—Akyi. (Cf, Singpho magwi, Sik whi). 


Eye.—Mét-tu. (Mé is the root which is found in different forms in all Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, The nearest to Kudé is the Mikir més), 


Faruer.—Awa. (Cf. Singpho wd, Namsang-Niga va. These two languages and Kudé are 
alone in possessing this word instead of the universal pa, po, &c. Itis probably a softening 
of the latter.6 Ifa comparison with the Dravidian languages be allowed, (I have already 
elsewhere shown a connection between these and the Tibeto-Burman family,’) the example 
of Yerukala dva throws light on the matter), 


Fire.—Wan. (Cf. Singpho wan, Namsang and Mithan Naga van, Garo wal, Bodo wat, Sik 
bd-in. This is again a notable variation from the usual root mi or mé. It is probably 
connected with Southern Chin awé, ‘light,’ Tib, coll. ‘wé ‘light, Chepang wé-gé ‘dawn,’ 
See ‘light’ infra). 

Fowi.—TU 8. See ‘bird,’ supra. 


Fisu.—Léng-nga. (Long perhaps refers to some particular kind of fish. The root nga in its 
various forms is found in most of the cognate languages). 


Frowsr.—Ba-péd. (Evidently a reduplicated form of the root pd. Of. Bodo b7-p‘a, Southern Chin 
pd, Shandu apd, Dhimal abd, Garo pd, Karen p‘a, Sak apdn, Burmese pain, Singpho 
si-pin, Karen p‘an, Lushai ni-pi, Kami pin, Miri d-pun). 

Foot.—Za-paut. (Ta is perhaps the prefix. Cf, perhaps, Bodo yd-p*d. (See ‘hand’ ). 

Goat.—Gapé. (Talaing A‘apa, Sak kidi, Shan pd. The Palaing word for ‘goat’ is not known, 
but if, as is possible, it is the same as the Talaing, the inference would be that the Kudés 
had borrowed the word from them). 

Hair.—Haléng-hi, (As to haléng see ‘head? Cf, Mithan-Naga k‘o, Nowgong-Niga ko, Tengra- 
Naga ku, Khari-Naga k‘wa, (perhaps) Singpho kard, Tib., Murmi, Takpa krd). 

Hanp.—Tapaung. (Tais perhaps the prefix. This is an example of the curious manner in which, 
as was first pointed out by Hodgson, the words for ‘hand’ and ‘foot’ run into each 
other in these languages. It is not easy to find any etymological relationships to this root, 


though it may possibly be connected with the following words for ‘arm’ :— Southern 
Chin bawn, Lushai béz, Manip. pédmbdm, Shandu bépi, Angami-Niga, 64.8 

Heav.—Ha-lang. (Haisthe prefix. Probably a shortened form of haléng in haléng-hi=hair. 
(Cf. Chepang tolong, Magar idl, Shandu, Kami, Lushai l#, Southern Chin alii.) 

Hoc.— Wag. (This root is found in almost all Tibeto-Burman languages). | 

Horn.— Yongd. (Cf. Namsang and Mithan Naga réng, Garo korong, Singpho rung, Sak ariing- 
This root with the meaning ‘bone’ is very common in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Horss.—Sabu. (Cf. Sak sapit, Newar sdla, Tib., sé, Southern Chin sé or sf). 

Houst.—Kyin. (Cf. Sak kyin, Tib., Bhut., Chepang ‘yim, Mikir hém, Karen hi, Limbu hin, 


Burmese im, Manip. yam, Lushai, Southern Chin im. It is also found in many other 
cognate languages includitig, probably, Chinese 42). 


Trox.—‘Sin. (Of. Sak bain, Deoria-Chutia sung, Bodo churr). 
Lrar.—P'uy-tap. (Cf. Sak pwin-tdk.) 





6 Compare Sik aba, ba-in with Kudo awa, wan. 
7 Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins and tts Affinities. 


$ An alternative derivation would make ta the root as in S&k atar, pauk and paung being added to distinguish 
Shand’ from ‘ foot.’ 
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Licur.— Wan-yd-ma. (From the examples of verbs given below, ma or mat would seem to be the 
termination of the aorist or present tense in Kud6, and wan-yd-ma therefore = it is light 
See ‘day’ and ‘fire,’ supra). 

Man.—Ta-mi-sat. (.Miis of course the well-known root meaning ‘man,’ ta being the prefix 
Sat is an affix peculiar to Kudé and probably has some meaning®), 

Monxcer.—Kwes, (Cf. Angami-Niga ta-kwi, Sak kowuk, Garo kauwé). 

Moon.—Sadd. (Cf. Sak vatid, Singpho st/é, Manip. ta, Namsang-Naga dé@, Tib. coll. dd-vd 
corrupted from z-ldvd, Bhut. dan. Sa is perhaps an affix only, (cf. Sokpa sérd), but see 
under ‘sun’ ). 

Motner.—Amé. (This is a rootfound in all cognate languages, except Southern Chin and a few 
others, which have varieties of the root nw). 

Movntain.—Kayd. 

Mosquito.—Pa‘sit. (Cf. Sak picht). 

Naue.—Nanmé (This is merely a corruption of the Burmese coll. xd-ime, which in turn is 
derived from the Pali). 

Night.—Nat-kyet. (Cf. Sak handhé; and as to nat, Mithan-Niga rang-nak, Tablung-Niga, cang- 
niak, Lepcha sanap). 

Orn.—Salaw. (Cf. Kami sarau, Lushai sa‘rik, Sik si-dat, Southern Chin a‘s?, &c.). 

Pranrain.—Sald-shit. (Shi=fruit. Cf, perhaps, Limbu Id@). 

Rives.—Myit. (Burmese colloquial. There is doubtless an indigenous word for ‘stream.’ ) 

Roap.—Lam. (A very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Saur.—Sim, (Cf. Namsang-Niga swm, Deoria-Chutia siin, Sik sing, Singpho jum, Nowgong- 
Naga ma-tsi. Probably ultimately related to the che or chi root found in most engnate 
languages). 

Ssix.—Salé. (Cf. Burmese baré Dhimal d‘alé ; (perhaps) Sokpa séré). 

Sxy.—Hamét. (Ha is perhapsa prefix, but see under ‘air.’ Cf. Southern Chin amé-haw, Thochu 
mahte, Manyak ma, Burmese mé, Murmi mi, Gyarung min, Naga ke-‘mu, a cloud.) 

Syare.—Ka-p‘a. (Ka is the prefix. Cj. Sak kapi, Mithan, Tablung, and Namsang Naga pi, 
Horpa pd, Garo dii-pi, Sunwar bi-sé, Bhut., Lepcha 06, Magar bul, Tib, briil, Lushai 
vil, Manyak bri, Thochu bagi, Southern Chin p‘avv). 

Star.— U-nil-shi. (Perhaps, Gyarung tsi-nz). 

Stone.—Ling-kd-shi. (Léng is the root, which is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burmese 
family). 

Sun.—Samét. (Cf. Sik sa-int. As to mét see under ‘sky.’ Sa in this case would appear to be 
the root for ‘sun’ found in Bodo shan, Garo san, Dhimal sa-ne, Lepcha sdéchak, but in 
Kudo it is found also prefixed to the word for ‘moon’ ). 

Tiger.—RKa‘sd. (Cf. Sak ka-bé, Namsang-Niga sa, Deoria-Chutia mesdé, Tablung-Niga 
sanu).10 

Toota.—Swd. (Cf. Murmi swé, Sak abawd, Burmese bwé, Thochu swad, Mithan-Ndga ia. 
Singpho, Sakpa, Newar, wé, Namsang and Tablung Naga, 4). 

Tres.—P‘un-grun. (Cj. Singpho p‘un, Sak piing-pang, Deoria-Chutia popon, Bodo bong-phany). 

Vitnacn.—Tén. (Cf. Kiranti téng, Sak ting, Mithan-Naga ting, Tablung-Naga tying, 
Tib. coll. tong, Chinese coll. tdng). 

Warer.— Wes (Cf. Newar wi, Sak 0), 

I.—Nga.—This is a very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family, and elsewhere. 





9 Possibly the same word asthe nam Sak, 
10 Query = tigress. Sa,‘atiger’ ard nu. the feminine suffix. 
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Taou.—Nank. (Cf. Singpho, Burmese nang, Mikir, Magar ue Lushai, nangma, Southern 
Chin nawng, Chinese coll. nin, Gyami, Horpa m2, Maniyale nd, Angami-Naga no. The 
root is also found in many other languages and dialects). 

Hu, Suz, In—K'yin. Bin-nd-nii, (Cf. Bodo 6%, Miri 6x). 

Wu—Ali-suda, (This is a very anomalous form, and is evidently from a different root to the 
singular.) 

Yu—Hani, (Cf. Limbu kent, Kiranti k‘ananin.) Also Murmiaini, Sokpa ch‘int, Horpa ni-ni. 
Looking to these analogies Iwould derive this word from ha = thon, (Lepcha haw connected 
with Tib. coll. #é, Tib. k*yod, &c.) and ni ==thou (cf. nank above), the word thus being a 
reduplicated 2nd person, (though from two roots) — a sufficiently common method of 
forming the plural). 

Tuer.—Anda. (This differs again completely from the singular form.), 

Ming.—Alisuda. (Probably a mistake for nga.) 

Tuiwe.—Hant. (For nank 7) 

His,.— Ami-shi-da. 

Ours.—Ali-suda, 

Yours.—Hant. 

THeirs.—Andauk. 


One.—Tanat. (Natis apparently a numeral auxiliary. As to éa, (of. Burmese coll. te, Mithan- 
‘Naga dita, Manyak tdbi, Takpa ¢7, Gyarung ka-ti, Limbu #4, Burmese tach.) 

Two.—Krin-iet, (Tet, as will be seen below, is a ae co-efficient. Cf. Singpho k‘ong, and 
perhaps Karen &‘). 

Turee.—Swm-tet. (This root for three is very wide-spread, and needs no illustration.) 

Four.—Pi-tet. (The servile has absorbed the initial letter of the root. Of. Newar pi, Gyarung 
pli, Murmi 514, Garo, bri, Sak pri, Lushai, Lepcha palit, Mikir pili, &c., &c. The root 14 is 

almost as common as swim.) 


Fivi.—Ngds-tet. (Ngd or ngé for five is found in most Tibeto-Burman languages, In 
Southern Chinese it has the clipped form ng’.) , 

Six.—Kohk-tet. (Probably from the Shan his. The real Tibeto-Barman root for this numeral 
appears to be ruk, so that if this is an indigenous word, the servile has displaced the 
initial letter of the root. The latter is very widely diffused.) 

Suven.—‘Sef-iet. (Cf. Chinese sit, Khamti ised, Kami sé-ri, ponerse Chin ‘s#, Gyami ch‘, 
Ahom chil, Singpho si-nil, Garo si-ning.), 


Kicut.—P’et-tet, (Cf, Ahom, Khamti, Laos pet, Siamese pét, Chinese coll. pah for pat. Possi- 


bly connected with Murmi, Gurung pré, which root (if p is a servile), appears in a good 
many of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 


Nine.—Kau-tet. (Cf. Ahom, Khamti, Siamese kau, This root in slightly modified forms 
appears in most languages of the family and in Chinese). 

Ten.—Shim-nit, (Shim is evidently the real root ; ni == Khamti, Laos, Siamese ning = one. Cf, 
Ahom, &., sip, Chinese coll. shih, Singpho, Gyarung si, Sunwar sa-sht, Takpa chi, Murmi 
chi-wat.) 

Twenty.—Son-ni, (Cf. Laos san-niing, Ahom, Khamti san.) 

Tarety.—San-ship. (Cf. Ahom sam-sip, Khamti, Laos, Siamese sdm-ship, Chinese coll. 
san-shih, Gyarung ka-sdm-st, Singpho tum-si.) 

Forty.—Shi-ship.—(Gf. Ahom, &c., s-siv, (Chinese coll, ssu-ship.) 

Birty.—Ha-ship. (Cf. Ahom, &e., hé-ship, Southern Chin hauk-kyit). 

ONE HUNDRED.—FPawk-nit. (Gf. Chinese coll. poh for pok; Ahom, Khamti par.) 

Bat.—Yok-mat. (Mat or ma is probably the termination of the aorist.) 
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Deing.—U-wawn-mat. (Cf. Sakpa w3-t, Karen aw.) 

SLeep.—Hk-ma. (Cf. Burmese coll. és, Barmese i, Limbu ip-se, Vayo im, Mikir, Kami. 
Southern Chin 7) 

Waku. ile-li-ma. 

Laveu.—Ni-yok-ma, (Cf. Chepang ‘ni, Angami-Naga nit, Bodo, Garo mi-ni, Singpho ma-nii, 
Lnshai, Kami, Southern Chin noi, Newar nyu, Taungthu ngd,Manipuri nék, Murmi nyet, 
Gurung nyed, Mikir ingnék.) 

Waeir.—Hapma. (Cf. Limbu hdb-é, Garo hép, Bodo, Kiranti (one dialect), Manipuri hd es 
Southern Chin Adak, Singpho krép-u, Lushai tap, Newar h‘wé, Nagakra, Dhimal hdr, Kami 
hd.) 

Be sinunt.—Yd-p‘yi-shi. nim. (Nim is apparently the termination of the 2nd person singular 
of the Imperative; cf. Burman coll. ‘nin, Burmese ‘nang, Southern Chin ‘naung.) 

Sprag.—Tu-ta biawk. (Cf. as to hi, Namsang-Naga ¢%, Burman ¢‘d, ‘to reply.” As to Sauk, 
Sunwar pdk and perhaps Ahom ypék, Siamese p‘ut.) 

Come.—Li. (Cf. Dhimal, Gyamilé, Burmese la, Manipuri lik, Kami lan, Southern Chin, Lushai, 
Taungthu 16, Magar rd.) 

Go.—Nang. (Cf. Lepcha nédn, Burmese ‘nang, ‘to cause to go, to drive’), 

STanD uP.—‘Sap-nim. (Cf. Singpho tsap-u, Nowgong-Naga, Garo chap, Tengsa-Naga sep-tak. 

Srr pown.—TZ*énsnim. (Cf, Burmese t‘aing.) 

Move, wALK.—Tarak nang, lam ta-yang. (Nang = to go; lam =a path.) 

Run.—Ka-mat. (Cf. Bodo A‘dt, Singpho gagdiu, Karen ghé. Perhaps allied to the Burmese 
ka =to dance.) 

G § TO UE.—nga-yan 7. (Anis evidently the dative affix.) 

IVE P : : 

: dQ to any.—ht-yan t-yan. The second yan in the second phrase is probably a mistake for 
yang, which is either the future particle or an alternative one for the aorist (see infra). T 
is the root to give, the only analogy to it being the same word in Telugu. Hi is probable 
the Singpho &‘4( = he) a root found in several of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

7 ROM ME.—Nga-het lang. 

ARE  rrom any.—hi-het lang. 
Bhut. lén, Mikir long ‘to obtain,’ Manipuri lan, Southern Chin ld, Kami, Shandu, Singpho 
Lushai lé, Chepang li, Magar li-o, Garo, Limbu 7é, Angami-Naga lé ‘to accept, take.’) 

Sraixt.—Tan-nang. (Of. Old Chinese téng, Dhimal ddnghat, Karen tan-di, Tib. din, Tib. coll., 

Serpa, Bhut., Magar ding, Lushai, Southern Chin deng.) 


He Het is a postposition. ‘As to lang, cf. Tib. lan, Tib. coll., 


Kint.— Wan-shi-yang. (Wan appears to be the root, and is perhaps allied to Bodo wat.) 

Bring.—Lat. (Probably a shortening of la for lang = to take and ¢ == to give.) 

Take awar.—La-nang. (La for lang = to take, and nang = to go.) 

LIFT UP, RAISE, BEAR, CARRY.—Nga-aun. 

Hear.—Tet-pu-ma. (Cf. Namsang-Naga, té-o, Mithan-Naga a-i‘ak, Gurung ¢‘éd.) 

UnpDERSTAND.—Nga-min-shé-ha-ina, 

TELL, RELATE.—Hé-yang. (Cf. Southern Chin han, Kami Ad, Lushai han ‘to abuse,’ Burmese 
haw ‘to preach,’ Chinese coll. twa Vayu hat, Old Chinese gwat.) 

Rev.—Hama. (Perhap Karen gaw.) 

Gren. ‘Sin-pyi-pyi-nga-ma. (It is not clear whether the root is ‘sin or pyi. If the former 
it is allied with the Burmese chin, Singpho ke-istng, &c., ce.) 

Lona.—Sani-ma. (Cf. Southern Chin ‘sauh, Mithan-Nigaché-ek, Manyak shd, Angami-Naga hdc, 
Shandu st, Lushai, Burmese coll, sé, Manipuri sang, Kami shang, Burmese ‘ran, Tib. ring.) 
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Sacre nate ere eae ase oh dee Manse aaa a aces ee 

Srorr.—Tun-na. (Cf. Singpho bi-tin, Tib. tdng, Bhnt. tun, Murmi t‘im, Magar tin, Kiranti 
ding, Takpa, Gyami t‘éng, Burmese 76 ) 

TALL MAN.—matamisa saut-ma. 

SHORT MAN.—matamisa tun-na, 





pat will be noticed that ma is prefixed to the word for man.) 


Smaut.—Asina. (Cf. Singpho datsi, Burmese st, Karen ‘si, Agami-Naga ka-ché, Newar chi-ga, 
Chinese coll. stao.) 


Great.—Tdm ema. (Cf. Karen dé, Namsang-Naga a-ding, Takpa t‘én, Lushai, Southern, 
Chin #‘au ‘to be fat’.) 


Rounp.— Waing-waing nga-ma. (Fromthe Burmese. Probably an adverbial form,—see ‘green,’) 


Square.—Lésdaung. (Burmese.) 


Fuat.—-Palat-k’ara. (Perhaps, Serpa lé-bltb, Bhut. le-blep, Gurung p‘lé-bd, Lepcha lép-bo.) 


Leven.—Nyi-iama. 


Rat.—Z'o m-ma. 


(Burmese. 
See above, ‘great.’ 
Trin.—Asina. See above, ‘small.’ 


W Bary (BE).—Nawng-ma. 


Both the words, ‘flat’ and ‘level’ are apparently adverbs.) 


(Cf. Burmese waung.) 


Tarrsty (BE).—We 3 nga-ta-mat. (Wé = water. Nogata is probably the Burmese ngat.) 
Hunary (Be).— Yok-h‘aw-na. 

MISCELLANEA. 
DATES FROM SOUTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ante, Vol XXI. p. 49, I have treated of some 
dates which, instead of quoting a lunar month, 
give us the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
happened to be on the day intended by the date. I 
now find that this is acommon practicein Southern 
India?; and to show this, I propose here to treat 
briefly of the dates of the inscriptions, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch in South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
1 shall begin with the regular dates, and shall 
first take those which leave no doubt whatever 


that the months, referred to in the dates, are the 
solar months. 


1.—On p. 111. an inscription on the east wall 
of the Sémanfthésvara temple at Padavédu is 
Gated :—' On the day of (the nakshatra) Uttiradam 
(i. 2., Uttarashadha), which corresponds to the 
yoga Ayushmat and to Saturday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the former half of the month of 
Simha of the Suhkla year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1371 (had passed)’ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Sukla is Saka 1871 expired, as stated in the date. 
In that year the Sithha-samnkranti took place, 
and the solar month Bhadrapada began, 8 h. 
30m. after mean sunrise of the 30th July A.D. 
1449. And the European equivalent of the date is 
Saturday, the 2nd August A. D. 1449, when the 
1sth tithi of the bright half ended 8h. 43 m., 
and when the nakshatra was Uttarashadha for 
10 h. 30 m., and the yéga Ayushmat for 4 h. 
54m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar 


this day was the 13th of the bright half of Sr4- 
vana, and therefore the month of Sithha, 7, e. 
Bhadrapada, quoted in the date, must be the 
solar month Bhadrapada. 


2.—On p. 70, an inscription on a stone at 
Arappakkam is dated:—‘On Wednesday, the 
twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month 
of Kumbha of the Ahkshaya-sostvatsara, which 
was current after the Saka year 1488 (had passed).? 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Akshaya (or Kshaya) is Saka 1488 expired, as 
stated in the date. In that year the Kumbha- 
samnkranti took place, and the solar month Phal- 
guna began, 7h. 58m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th January A.D, 1567. And the Huropean 
equivalent of the date is Wednesday, the 5th 
February A. D. 1567, when the 12th é2thi of the 
dark half ended 20h. 54m. after mean sunrise. 
By the lunar calendar this was the 12th of the 
dark half of the amdnta Magha. 


3.—On p. 85, an inscription on a stone, built 
into the floor of the court-yard of the Virifichi- 
puram temple, is dated:—‘On Thursday, the 
day of (the nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corre- 
sponds to the seventh lunar day of the former half 
of the month of Mésha of the Sawmya year, 
which was current after the SdlivAha-Saka year 
1471 (had passed’.’ 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Saumya is Saka 1471 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Mésha-sazhkranti took 

; R See 








1 The same practice is still followed in Orissa. See ante, Vol. 1. p. 64, 
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place, and the solar month Vais&kha began 19h. | the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the 


41 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th March A D. 
1549. And the European equivalent of the date 
is Thursday, the 4th April A. D. 1549, when the 
wth tithe of the bright half ended 11h. 44 m. and 
when the rakshatra was Punarvasu for about 

7h. 44m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar 
calendar this was the 7th of the bright half 
of Vaisakha, and the day thus belonged to both 
the solar and the lunar Vaisikha. 


4.—On p. 78, an inscription on the north wall 
of the Perumal temple at Gangandr near Vélir 
js dated:—‘ On the day of (the nakshatra) Réhini, 
which corresponds to Monday, the first lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Rishabha of 
the Pramdthin year, (which was) the 17th year of 
(the reign of) Sakalalokachakravartin.’ 


According to Dr Hultzsch, the year Pramathin 
must here be Suka 1261 expired. In that year 
the Vrishabha-samkranti took place, and the 
solar month Jyaishtha began, 9h. 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 26th April A. D. 1339. And the 
European equivalent of the date is Monday, the 
10th May A. D. 1339, when the first tithi of the 
bright half ended 11h. 33 m., and when the nak- 
shatra was Rohini for 7h. 53 m., after mean 
sunrise. By the lunar calendar the day was the 
first of the bright half of Jyaishtha, and it there- 
fore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Jyaishtha. 

5.—On p. 104, an inscription on the south wall 
of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock 
is dated :—‘ On the day of (the nakshutra) Utti- 
rattadi (te, Uttarabhadrapada), which corre- 
sponds to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the 
former half of the month of Dhanus of the 
Ananda year, which was current after the Saka 
year 1296 (had passed),’ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Ananda is Saka 1296 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Dhanulh-samkranti 
took place, and the solar month Pausha began, 
90 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
November A. D 1374 And the Huropean equi- 
valent of the date is Monday, the llth December 
A.D. 1874, when the 8th tithi of the bright half 
commenced 3h +41m.,and when the moon entered 
the nakshatra Uttaradhadrapadd 3 h. 17 m. 
after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar this 
day fell in the bright half of Pausha, and it 
therefore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Pausha. 


The four following dates (Nos. 6—9) do not 
work out properly. 


6.—On p. 74, an inscription on a stone at Sattu- 
vachchéri near Vélaris dated :—* On Wednesday, 


at ee 
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month of Makara of the Yuvu-sasiretsuru, 
which was current after the Saka year 1427 (hud 
passed).’ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Yuvun is Saka 1497 expired, as stated in the date. 
And in that year the sun was in the sisn Makara, 
or, in other words, the solar month Mavha lasted, 
from th. 57m after mean sunrise of the 29th 
December A.D. 1575 to 15h. 51m. after mean 
sunrise of the 27th January A.D. 1576. During 
this time there was only one 13th tithi of the 
dark half, and this t/thi lasted from shortly after 
sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December. to about 
the end of the same day, and it cannot in any 
way be joined witha Wednesday.-—ln my opinion, 
the word Makara of the date is probably an 
error for Dhanuh; for the Dhanuh-sarm- 
kranti of the same year took place 20h 36m. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 29th Novem- 
ber A.D. 1575, and a 13th tithi of the dark half 
ended on the following day, Wednesday, the 
30th November, 5h. 15m after mean sunrise. 
This day would belong to the solar Pausha, and 
by the lunar calendar tothe amintu Margasirsha. 


7.—On p §&0, an inscription on the base of the 
Tgvara temple at Telliy near Vélar is dated :— 
‘On the day of (the nukshatra) Tiruvonam (7 e, 
Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, the 
fifth lunar day of the former half of the month 
of Karkataka of the Sddidrana year (und) the 
Saka year 1353.’ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
SAdhdrana is Suka 1352 expired jor 1353 current). 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Karkata, 
or, in other words, the solar month Srivana 
lasted, from 23h 13m after mean sunrise of the 
98th June to 10h 30m. after mean sunrise of the 
o0th July A.D. 1430. Durmg this time there 
was only one Sth tithi of the bright half, and this 
ended 17 h. 34m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 25th July, when the moon was in Hasta (15), 
not in Sravana (22), and which therefore cleazly 
is not the day of the date-—In Saka 1352 expired, 
the year of this date, the only fifth of the bright 
half on which the moon wus in Sravana wes 
Mondsy, the 20th November A.D. 1430, which 
by the northern calendar was Marza-sudi 5, and 
which also was the 22nd day of the solar Marga- 
Sirsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of 
Karttigui, lam inclined to think that Monday, 
the 20th November A.D. 1430, is really the day 
of the date, and that in the date the word 
Karkataka has been erroneously put tor Kuritigas. 

8.—On p. 108, an inscription at the Ammaiap- 
pésvara temple at Padavédu is dated :—*‘ To-day, 
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which is (the day of the nakshatra) Révati and 
Monday, the seventh lunar day of the former 
half of the month of Karkataka, which? was 
current after the Saka year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty (had passed).’ 


in Saka 1180 expired the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, or, in other words, the solar Sravana 
lasted, from 11h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of the 
97th June to 22h. 21m. after mean sunrise of 
the ®8th July A. D. 1258. During this time 
there was one 7th tithi of the bright half, which 
commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Mon- 
day. the 8th July, and ended 1 h. 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of Tuesday, the 9th July Here we might 
feel inclined to assume that the tithz had been 
joined with the day on which it commenced ; but 
on Monday, the Sth July, the moon was in Hasta 
(13) and Chitra (14), not in Révati (27).—Under 
any circumstances the date appears to contain an 
error, but what the exact error may be [am un- 
able to decide. If the word Karkataka of the 
date were a mistake for Kurttigai, the 7th titha of 
tae bright half would end on a Monday,—the 4th 
November A. D. 1258, which, by the northern 
calendar, was Marga-Sudi 7 and also the 7th day 
of the solar Margasirsha; but on that Monday 
the nakshatra was Sravishth4 (20), not Révati 
(27). Again, if in Saka 1180 expired we were to 
search for a Monday on which the moon was in 
Révati and on which also a 7th tithi ended, we 
should find this to have been the case on Monday, 
the 24th June A. D. 1258; but that Monday was 
the 7th of the dark half, and on it the sun was in 
the sion Mithuna. 


9,—On p. 125, an inscription on a pillar in the 
Mandapa in front of the Rajasiznhavarmésvara 
shrine at Kaéfichipuram is dated :—‘ On the day of 
(tie waakshatra) Tér (i.e, Rohini), which cor- 
responds to Tuesday, the seventh lunar day of 
the latter half of the month of Makara of the 
Atlan year, which was current (during the 
reiyn) of Kambanna-udaiyar.’ 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the Kilaka year 
must here be Saka 1291 (current, or 1290 expired). 
In that year the sun was.in Makara, or, in other 
words, the solar Magha lasted, from 15h. 27 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th December A. D. 
13u8 to 2h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
January A. D.1369. And during this time the 
fth citht of the dark half ended 7h. 5 m. after 
niean sunrise of Monday, the Ist January A. D. 
1339, when the moon was in Chitra (14), not in 
Roainl (+), and which clearly is not the day of the 
dute.—I am unable to suggest any correction of 
this date, and can only say that during the solar 
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Magha of Saka 1290 expired the moon was in 
Rohini at sunrise of Thursday, the 18th January 
A.D. 1369, which was the 10th of the bright half 
of the lunar M&gha; and that the whole year 
Saka 1290 expired contains no Tuesday, either in 
the bright or in the dark half of a lunar month, 
on which the moon was in Rohini. 


10.—Differing from the above, a date on p. 34, 
from an inscription inside the front Gépura of the 
Virifichipuram temple, gives us the solar month, 
and both the day of that solar month and the 
lunar day, without stating, however, whether the 
lunar day belonged to the bright or to the dark 
half. Dr. Hultzsch translates the date thus :—‘On 
the day of (the nakshatra) Anusham (ie, Anura- 
dha), which corresponds to Wednesday, the sixth 
lunar day, the 3rd (solar day), of the month ot 
Panhguni (ie, Phaleunt) of the Visuduasu year, 
which was current after the Saka year 1347 (had 
passed). 


» By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Visvavasu is Saka 1347 expired, as stated in the 
date. The month of Panguni is the solar Chaitra 
of the northern calendar; and the nakshatra 
Anuradha, joined, in or near Phalguna, with the 
sixth lunar day, shows that this sixth lunar day 
belonged to the dark half of the lunar month. In 
Saka 1347 expired the Mina-samkranti took 
place, and the solar Chaitra began, 15 h. 42 m, 
after mean sunrise of the 24th February A. D. 
1426 ; and the European equivalent of the date is 
Wednesday, the 27th February A. D. 1426, 
when the 6th tithi of the dark half (of the amdnta 
Phalguna) ended 20 h. 30 m., and when the moon 
was in Anuradha for about 23 h. after mean 
sunrise. 


Another date in Dr. Hultzsch’s volume (p. 60. 
verse 21), which also, like the dates 1—9, quotes a 
sign of the zodiac, may be omitted here, because 
it has been already treated by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. 
XIX. p. 426. But I would take this opportunity 
to say a few words about the date of the copper- 
plate in the possession of the Syrian Christ- 
ians at Kottayam which was first given in this 
Journal (Vol. I. p. 229) by the late Dr. Burnell, 
and which has again been drawn attention to by 
Dr. Hultzsch, ante, Vol. KX. pp. 287 and 289, 
According to Dr. Hultzsch’s translation the date 
is this :—‘ On the day of (the nakshatra) Réhini, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of Mina 
(of the year in which) Jupiter (was) in Makara 
(within the time) during which the sacred rule of , 
the illustrious Vira-Raghava-chakravartin . 
was current.’ 


Dr. Burnell, when writing about this date, 
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2 The name of the Jovian year has evidently been omitted from this date through an oversight. 
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mentioned that he had shown it to the ablest 
native astronomer (K Krishna Josiyar) in South- 
ern India, and that in two duys he received from 
him the calculation worked out, proving that the 
year of the aate was A. D. 774, and that this was 
the only possible year. Now I am sure that the 
calculation which Dr. Burnell received from the 
native astronomer was correct, though Dr 
Burnell, instead of saying A. D. 774, should have 
said A. D. 774-775 5 but A. D. 774-775 is not the 
only possible year. For I can myself point out 
two days either of which would suit the astrono- 
mical requirements of the date,—Saiurday, the 
luth March A. D. 680, and Saturday, the 11th 
March A. D. 775. 

In Kaliyuga 3780 expired the Mina-samkranti 
took place, and the solar Chaitra began, 14 h. 
Som. after mean sunrise of the 18th February, 
A. D. 680; and, accordingly, the 21st day of the 
month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday, the 
10th March A. D. 680. On that day the moon 


entered Réhini about 6 h. after mean sunrise, 
and on the same day Jupiter was in the sign 
Makara, which it had entered on the 26th Nov- 
ember A. D. 679. 


Again, in Kaliyuga 3875 expired the Mina- 
sarinkranti took place, and the solar Chaitra 
began, £h. 53m. after mean sunrise of the 19th 
February A. D. 775, and. accordingly, the 21st day 
of the month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday. 
the llth March A.D.775. On that day the moon 
was in Rohini for about 17 h. after mean sunrise, 
and Jupiter was in the sign Makara which it had 
entered on the 17th October A. D. 774. 


Perhaps there may be other days which also 
would suitthe date, Buteven if this should not be 
the case, I know too little of the history of South- 
ern India to be able to say, which of the iwo 
possible equivalents of the date, given above, 
would be preferable. 


Gottingen. F, KirLHoRn. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


KaALBANA’S RAJATARANGINI, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir, edited by M. A. Sramy, Ph.D, Princi- 
pal, Oriental College, Lahore, Vol. I. Sanskrit text 
with critical notes, 


The two great Asiatic nations, with a very 
ancient but isolated civilization, afford a striking 
contrast in their treatment of history. The 
Chinese possess not only authentic chronicles, 
going back year by year to the eighth century 
B. C., but also historical accounts of their royal 
dynasties, beginning from a period considerably 
earlier than 2U00 B.C India, on the other hand, 
did not produce any work of even a quasi-histori- 
eal character till more than a thousand years 
after the commencement of our era. That a 
people so intellectually gifted as the Indians, who 
reached an advanced stage in philosophical specu- 
lation, and showed great accuracy of observation 
in linguistic Investigations several centuries before 
Christ, should have entirely lacked the historical 
sense, is certainly a remarkable phenomenon. 
The explanation is probabty to be found in the 
fact that when the Aryan conquerors had over- 
spread the plains of Hindustan, the Indian mind, 
induerced Jy the climate, turmed more and more 
away from the tealities of active life towards 
speculation, arriving as early as the sixth 
century B. GC. at the conclusion that action 1s a 
positive evil. Hence it is not till the twelfth 
century of our era that the first Indian work was 
written which at all deserves the name of a history, 
viz., Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kasmir. Yet even in that author, as Prof. Weber 
says, the poet predominates over the historian. 

The Rajatarahgini first became known through 
Horace Hayman Wilson’s essay on the Hindu 
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History of Kasmir, published in 1825. Ten 
years later the editio princeps appeared under 
the patronsge of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This edition is based mainly on a 
Dévandgari transcript from a Sirada MS., which 
has now been proved to be the original of ail 
known MSS. of the Rdjatarangint Its value is 
not great, owing to the numerous mistakes made 
in the course of the transcription, and to liberties 
taken with the text through ignorance of the 
topography of KaSmir on the part of the Pandits 
who undertook to edit the work. 

Trover’s edition, published at Paris in 184), 
and comprising only the first six cantos, was based 
on the same materials. Though an improvement 
on its predecessor, it is still very defective, and 
proved of hut little use to General Cunningham 
in his chronological researches. 

No further progress in our knowledge of the 
Rijatarangint was made till 1875, when Prof. 
Buhler undertook his tour in search of San- 
skrit MSS. in Kasmir. This scholar, whose 
researches have thrown more light on the ancient 
history of India than those of perhups any other 
living Sanskritist, then discovered the codex arche- 
typus of all existing copies of the Adjutarangin?, 
Tt was fortunate that Dr. Stein, a pupil of Prof. 
Buhler, was enabled to visit the Valley of Kagmir 
in 1888 and the folowing years. one of his objects 
being to obtain possession of this valuable MS. 
with a view to editing it. Though he found tt to 
be still more difficult of aecess than it had heen 
during the lifetime of its former owner, on whose 
death it had to be divided among the heirs, Dr. 
Stein’s persevering efforts were at last crowned 
with success in 1889. 
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The Rijatarangin? consists of eight cantos or 
faraigas, comprismg altogether nearly 8.000 
verses, andis composed in the ordinary Sloka metre. 
The codex archetypus, when obtained by Dr. 
Stein, proved to contain the whole of the work, 
with the exception of one leaf in the middle and 
one at the end, these having probably been lost 
when the partition took place. The name of the 
copyist, Ratnakantha, is given in the colophons 
to some of the tarangas, but the date is nowhere 
stated. However, as the dates of various other 
works copied or composed by the same writer range 
from 1648 to 1681 A. D., the MS. in question 


may safely be assigned to the latter half of * 


the seventeenth century. Though written in a 
difficult hand, as may be seen from the two fac- 
simile specimen pages reproduced in Dr. Stein's 
edition, the MS. is remarkably free from corrup- 
tions and mistakes. The faithfulness of the 
transcription is proved by the fact that the 
lacune, which vary in length from one syllable 
to several verses, being indicated by dots and 
empty spaces, are left even where it would have 
been easy to supply the missing letters. 

Dr. Stein conjectures that the original of 
Ratnakantha’s MS. must have been a very old one, 
because in one particular passage the copyist is 


in doubt whether to read 497 or MH, a confusion 
which could only be due to a peculiarity of the 
Sarada character, not to be found in Sarada mserip- 
tions later than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. The syllables @ and sj are in 
this older form of the Sirada character almost 
identical in form, as e 1s always written with a 
vertical stroke before the consonant (r¢=q). It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the characters 
used in MSS. may very well have differed from 
those employed in coins and inscriptions. This 
peculiar method of writing eis also to be found 
for instance in a Dévanagart MS. of Shadguru- 
sishya, dating from the end of the fourteenth 
_ century. 

It being evident from what has been said that 
Dr. Stein's edition is practically based on a single 
M5S., the question as to whether the codex 
archetypus contains any old glosses becomes 
one of primary importance. Itisa satisfaction to 
be informed that there are actually many valuable 
marginal notes on details of the topography of 
Kasmir, besides various readings and corrections, 
supplied by four different hands. The annota- 
tions of two of these, designated as A? and A3, 
are old and of considerable critical value. A2, 
probably a contemporary of Ratnakantha, 
appears to have revised from the same original 
what the copyist had written, and to have 
added the notes and various readings which the 
copyist had omitted. The additions of A% are of 


especial value, inasmuch as he fills up the lacuna, 
in cantos i to vii not from conjecture, but, as the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Stein shows, from a MS. 
independent of the original copied by Ratna- 
kantha. As there seem, however, to be no traces 
ofits use in later copies of the Rdjataranging, 
this MS. has in all probability been irretrievably 
lost. Unfortunately the text of Ratnakantha con- 
tains numerous corrupt passages in the last third 
of the seventh and the whole of the eighth canto, 
while the lacune are here rarely filled up by As. 
Considering that this part of the MS. comprises 
rather more than one-half of the whole work. these 
omissions are much to be deplored, particularly 
as the increased trustworthiness of the narrative, 
as itapproaches the times of the author, is counter- 
balanced by obscurity due to corruptions. 

Dr. Stein’s critical notes show that he has pro- 
ceeded with great’ caution in dealing with a task 
beset with serious difficulties, and the parallel 
passages which he brings to bear on obscurities 
in the text are evidence of the extreme care with 
which he has executed his work. That there is 
still scope for emendation in the eighth canto, 
Dr. Stein is himself the first to acknowledge ; 
but it will be clear to all Sanskritists, who 
examine his edition, that he has accomplished his 
task with all the thoroughness possible in the 
circumstances. Dr. Stein is to be congratulated 
on having been able, not only to produce the tirst 
trustworthy edition of so important a work ag the 
Radjataranginé, but to study on the spot in the 
course of the last four years the topography of 
Kagmir, on a knowledge of which the full com- 
prehension of that work so largely depends. It is 
also fortunate for the subject that this combined 
task has fallen into the hands of so persevering, 
energetic, and enterprising a man. Sanskrit 
scholars will look forward with much interest to 
the appearance of the second volume, which, besides 
an introduction and exegetical notes on the text 
is to contain a commentary on all matters of histo- 
rical, archeological, and topographical interest 
occurring in Kalhana’snarrative. On the comple- 
tion of that volume Dr. Stein will have accom- 
plished a work complete in itself, which will add 
much to our knowledge of the history and 
archeology of medieval India, It seems a pity 
that the book should have been*published in the 
very unwieldy form of atlas folio. But as it has 
been brought out under the patronage of the 
Kasmir State Council, this practical drawback wag 
perhaps unavoidable. We have here another 
recent instance of the enlightened support extended 
by Indian Princes to the promotion of research 
and to the preservation of the ancient literature 
of their country. 


ARTHUR A. Macponztz. 
Oxford. oe 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 
BY V. KANAKASABHAT PILLAT, B.A., B.L. 
No. 4. — Tue Virrama-CHoLan-ULA. 


IX years ago, during one of my official tours, I halted at Tanjore, and visited the 
Sarasvati-Mahal, or the “Palace of the Goddess of Wisdom” in that town. This 
building forms a part of the residence of the late Rajis of Tanjore, and is so called because 
it contains a vast library of miscellaneous works composed in Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, 
and English, printed and in manuscript, collected by successive Rajis. The volumes I found 
neatly arranged and labelled, and catalogues of the books available for the visitor, whose 
curiosity might tempt him to see what treasures of the ancient lore of the country lie buried there. 
I did not examine the catalogues of Sanskrit books, because I knew that Dr. Burnell, who 
was employed as a Judge for several years at Tanjore, had examined the whole library, and had 
described everything of that kind that was valuable. But I carefully went through the lists 
of Tamil works, and found two manuscripts, bearing respectively the titles Vikrama-Chélan- 
Ulé and Kuléttunga-Chéjan-Ula, which seemed to be of some historical value. They were 
written on palmyra leaves, about a foot long and one and a half inch broad. The leaves were 
written on both sides and in clear characters ; but they were fast decaying, the edges breaking 
under the slightest touch,—tiny insects, more diligent than the antiquarian, having already gone 
through every leaf of the manuscript and “read, marked and digested” a great portion of it, 
A Tamil Pandit, who accompanied me, and who was an ardent admirer of theancient masters 
of Tamil poetry, was in raptures over the two poems, especially their latter parts, in which 
the author describes in very lascivious strains the amorous demeanour of the women of the 
palace at the sight of the king; but to me the introductory portions, wherein the ancestry of 
the Chéla princes is given, was of absorbing interest. It struck me at the time that the poems 
would furnish aclue tothe tangled genealogy of the Chéjas, which at present cannot 
be unravelled with the side of information afforded by inscriptions alone. I had them 
copied at once. Some months afterwards, the late Tyigarija Chettiyir, Tamil Pandit of the 
Government College, Kumbhakénam, who had copies of these poems with him, having kindly 
lent me his manuscripts for my use, [I compared them with the copies taken at the Sarasvati- 
Mahal, and found little or no difference, except a few blunders made by copyists. 


I give below the text and translaticn of the first 182 lines of the Vébruma-Chélan-Ulé. 
The rest of the poem is of no value to the student of history, and is besides of too licentious a 
character to be rendered into English. As denoted by the title, the work belongs to the class 
of metrical compositions known in Tamilas “ula.” This name is derived from the root wld, 
which means ‘to stroll’ or ‘to go in state.’ Poems of this class usually begin with an account 
of the ancestors of the hero, then depict his personal appearance when he sets ont from his 
mansion, followed by his vassals and servants, and conclude with a very elaborate description 
of the enamoured behaviour of the women of his court, young and old, the eagerness with 
which they await his appearance, their joy and confusion when his eyes meet their gaze, their 
sorrow and sadness when he passes out of their sight. The poem is one of the best of its kind 
in the Tamil language. For elegance of expression and richness of imagery it may be 
compared to Moore’s Lalla Rookk. It is composed in the Nértsat-kali-venpd metre. The name 
of the author is not known. 


The poem begins with the genealogy of the Chélas, which is traced through Brahma, 
the Sun, and other mythological personages to the king, who is said to have built high banks on 
both sides of the bed of the river K&viri. The name of this king is mentioned in the 
Kalingatiu-Parani as Karikala-Ché6la. His successors are described as follows :— 


I. The king, who set at liberty the Chéra prince, on hearing the poem Kalavaki sung by 
the poet Poygai, This is Sehgat-Chéla; see my translation of the Kalavalt, ante, Vol. 
AVITI. p, 258. 
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Il, The victor of many a battlefield, who bore on his person no less than 96 scars gained 
in battle. 


Ill. He who constructed a roof of gold to the sacred hall in the temple at Chidambaram. 
From the Leyden grant it appears that this king was Paraéntaka-Chéla.! He also bore the 
title of Vira-Narayana-Chéla.? 


IV. He who conquered the Malainadu, t.¢., most probably the Koiigu and Chéra countries, 
and killed 18 princes in retaliation for the insult offered to his envoy ? 


VV. He whose armies seized the countries bordering on the Gaigaé and Kadaram.* 


VI. He who defeated the king of Vahga, and thrice attacked Kalyana, the capital of the 
Western Chilukyas.® 

VII. Hewho won the battle of Koppa (or Koppai). The inscriptions of this king, com- 
mencing with the words Tiruwmagal maruviya Sengél véndan, are found in many parts of 
the Tamil country, and it appears from them that he was known by the title of Udaiyar 
gri-Rijéndradéva, alias K6-Parakésarivarman. 


VII. He who made a surpa-sayana, i.e. a couch or bed in the shape of a coiled serpent, 
for the image of Vishnu at Srirangam. 


IX. The victor of Ktidal-sangama.® 
X. His successor, of whom no particulars are given. 


XI. He who chased the Pandyas, defeated the Chéra, twice quelled the rebellion at 
Silai, annexed Konkanam and Kannadam, caused the death of the prond king of the 
Marattas, and abolished all tolls throughout his kingdom. This is Udaiydr Sri-Rajarajadéva, 
alias Ké-Rajakésarivarman, whose inscriptions begin with the words Tirwmagal péla 
peruntlachchelviyum,? 


XII, Vikrama-Chéla, the hero of the poem, and the son of the last mentioned king. His 
inscriptions begin with the words Tiru manni valara and ave found in several of the large 
temples in the Tamil districts, He bore the title Udaiyar Sri-Rajéndra-Choladéva, alias Ké- 
Parakésarivarman.® 

Then the poem describes the king’s bed-room, his morning-bath, prayers and dress, of 
which his jewels form the most conspicuous part, The usual complimentary phrases describing 
the reigning king as the consort of the goddess of the Harth and of the goddesses of Wealth and 
Victory occur here. This helps us to understand the allusion in almost every inscription of this 
period to Bhuvanam-muludum-udaiyal or Ulagam-muludum-udaiyaél, i.e. the goddess of the 
arth, as the mistress of the king, After a tedious and overdrawn account of the royal 
elephant, the poem proceeds to give a vivid sketch of the pompous pageant which the procession 
of an oriental king always presents, The king is seated on an elephant under the shade of 
a magnificent parasol, while his attendants fan him with chauris. Huge sea-shells and pipes 
ave blown; the big drums thunder; the royal bodyguard, with drawn swords, appear behind 





1 Archeol, Surv. South. India, Vol. IV. p. 217. 2 Manual of the Salem District, Vol. II. p..869. 
* (This appears to be the great Rijarija, whose inscriptions refer to the conquest of Malainddu; see South- 
Tshan Inscriptions, Vol. IL. pp. 2 and 286.—k. H.] 


* [This must be Rajaraja’s son Réjéndra-Chola, who boasts in his inscriptions to have conquered the Gang4 and 
Kalirvam ; ibid. p, 109.—z. .] 


3 The corresponding verse (viil. 26) of the Kalingatiu-Parant suggests that No. VI. is Ké-Raéjakésarivarman 
lite Rajidhirdjadeva, who, according to his unpublished inscriptions, “caused to be burnt the palace of the 
Chalukya (king) in the city of Kampili,’—z. #.] 


try eT * ing . 2 . 2 . a a . A * ° AON 
6! The same battle is mentioned in unpublished inscriptions of Ko-Rijakésarivarman, alias Vira-Réjéndradéva. 
—E. Be! 


; he — el Mr. Kanakasabhai here, but believe that the king referred to is Kuldttuiga I. (A. D. 1063 
G1112,)— 8. 4. 


3 ‘In my opinion, the hero of the poem is not Rajendra-Chéla, but Vikrama-Chéla, who ruled from A. D. 1112 
ty L127, see aute, Vol, XX. p. 282.—z. 9] 
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him; the tiger banner fintters in the breeze; and before and on both sides of him come, mounted 
on horses, his vassal kings and nobles, an interesting and detailed list of whom is giren:— 


1. Foremost in the brilliant assemblage of princes is the Tondaiman. ‘This is evidently 
the Pallava king, who was at this time a feudatory of the Chélas. He is said to have 
defeated the Chéras, the Pandyas, and the kings of Malava, Simhala and Konkana. 


2. Munaiyar-k6n, or theking of Munai, a place now known as Tirumunaippadi. The 
word Munaippadi signifies a war-camp, and the place appears to have been so named because 
it marked the boundary between the Chéla and Pallava kingdoms, before the latter had merged 
into the Chéla dominions. 


3, Chdja-k6n, or the viceroy of the Chéla kingdom proper. 


4. The Brihman Kannan. This name is a Prikrit form of the Sanskrit Krishna. He is 
said to have been a native of the town of Kafijam, which is I believe now called Kafijanir 
and is in the Tanjore district. He was a minister in charge of the palace and the treasury. 


5. WAnan, or the Bana king. 


6, KAlingar-k6n, or the king of Kalinga. His capital was Kalihganagara, the modern 
Kalingapatam in the Vizagapatam district. 


7. Kadavan, the king of the hill-fort of Seiji. As Kadavan, ‘the forester, is a Tamil 
synonym of the Sanskrit Pallava, he appears to have belonged to the Pallava royal family. His 
fortress ‘Seiji, which is spelled Gingee in English, belongs to the modern South Arcot district. 


8. The king of Vénadu. This is the ancienéi name of the southern part of the 
Travancore territory. 


9, Anantap4lan, who is said to have been famous for his charities. 


10. Vattavan,. This seems to be a Tamil form of the Sanskrit name Vatsa. Hestormed 
the three-walled town of Mannai, which lwas defended by Aryas. In the inscriptions of 
Rajéndra-Chila, this town is referred to as conquered by the king, and the name is coupled with 
Katakam, indicating most probably that Mannai and Katakam were identical or adjacent to 
each other. Katakam is the modern Cuttack in the province of Orissa. 


11, The king of Chédinadu. This may be Chédi or Bundélkhand, but is more probably 
another Chédi, a petty principality in the Tamil country, the capital of which was 
Tirukkévalir in the South Arcot district. 


12. The chief of Anaikkéval, 7. ¢., Tiruvinaikkival in the Trichinopoly district. 


13. Adigan, This is the title of the chiefs of Dharmapuri in the Salem district, the 
ancient Tagadir or Takata.? 


14. Vallabhan, the Nulamban, :. e. the king of Nulambavadi, a division of the Mysore 
territory. 
15. Tirigattan [:. e. the king of Trigarta]. 


This description of the king’s appearance in public agrees so well with what Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, saw about two centuries later when he visited Southern India, that Iam 
tempted to quote his words. “It is a fact,’’ says he, “that the king goes as bare as the rest, 
only round his loins he has a piece of fine cloth, and round his neck he has a necklace entirely of 
precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the like, in so much that his collar is of great 
value ...... .... The king aforesaid also wears on his arms three-golden bracelets 
thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you, what this king wears between goldand gems and 
pearls, is worth more than a city’s ransom. And there are about the king a number of Barons 





© An inscription of an Adigaimfy appears at page 106 of Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indiau Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
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in attendance upon him, These ride with him, and keep always near him, and have great 
authority in the kingdom, they are called the king’s trusty lieges.”10 


10. 


15. 


20. 


25, 


30. 


35. 


40, 


THXT, 


Atti mukattuttamanai nittaninai chittamé. 
Tavalattimarai tatir kévil 
Avalaippérrutum aruntami] kuritté 


Chir tanta tamaraiyal kélvan tiruvutarak 

Kar tantavuntik kamalattu — partanta 
Atikkadavuddichai mukanumankavanran 
Katarkula maintan Kachipanum — métakka 


Majiyaru kadchi Marichiyum mandilam 
Cheyya tani yalittér6num — maiyal kir 
Chintanai Avirku murrattiruttérin 
Maintanaiyirnia maravonum — paintadat 
Taduturaiyil adupuliyum pulvayum 

Kida niriddiya korravanum — nidiya 
Makavimanantanaiytranta mannavanap 
Pékapuripuranta pipatiyum — yakattu 
Kiralariya manukkunarntu kirrukku 

Téra valakkuraitta Chembianum — méaralin 
Tédi maraliyolippa mutumakkal 

TAdi pakutta tardpatiyum — kudartam 
Tinkum eyil erinta Chélanumérkadalil 
Vinkunir ki] kadalil viddépum — ankup 
Pilamatanir pukkuttan péroliyal Nakar 
Kulamakalaik kaippidittakévu — mulakariyak 
Kakkum ehiru purava kakka kalikirntu 
Tikkum tulai pukunta thydnum — mékknyarak 
Kollum Kudakakkuvadudaruttiliyat 

Tallum tirai Ponni tantonum — tellaruvich 
Chennippuliyériruttikkiri tirittup 

Ponnikkarai kanda pupatiyuam — minnarulin 
Métakka Poikai kavi kondu Villavanai 
Paitattalai vidda parttipanum — mitella 
Menkonda tonntrrin mélumiru minru 
Punkonda venrippuravalanun — kankonda 
Kotilattéral kunikkuntiru manran 

Katalar pon méynta kavalanun — titarkkayp 
Pandu pakal onrilironpatu chiramun 

Kondu Malainadu kondénum — tandinar 
Kanké natiyum Kadaéramum kaikkondu 
Chinkatanattirunta Chembiyanum — Vankattai 
Murrum muranadakki mummadipéyk Kaliyanam 
Cherra tani yanaich chévakanum — parralarai 
Véppatiadu kalatiu vélahkal 4yiramum 
Koppatiorn kalirrar kondénu — mappalantl 
Pidaravat Tenn-Aranika méyarkkup panmaniyé 
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10 Marco Polo’s Travels, by Col, Yule, Vol. Il. Bk. III, Chap, XVIL 
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60. 


65. 


70. 


70. 


80, 


90. 
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Ladaravappayalamaitténom — Kidalar 
Chankamatiu kollam tanipparanikkennirainta 
Tunkamata yanai tunitiénum — ankavanpin 
Kaval purintavani kittavanum enrivarkal 
Pivalayam murrum purantatar pin — mévalartam 
Chélaitturantu chilaiyaittadintirukar 
Chalaikkalam arutta tandinin — mélaik 

Kadal kondu Konkanamun Kannadamunkaikkon 


Dadal konda Maraddarachai — yudalai 
Yirakki vada varaiyé yellaiyayttollai 
Marakkaliyufichunkamom marri — yarattikiri 
Varittikiri valamaka vantalikku 

Marirpoli t61 Apayarkup-parvilankat 

Tonriya kin Vikkiramach6lan véddaittumbai 
Minru murachu mokil mulanka — ndnralaiya 
Mummaippuvanam purakka mudikavittu 
Chemmaittanikkél tichaiyalappa — vemmai 
Vidavudpaduttu vilukkavikai eddu 
Kadavudkaliru kalippa — chudarchér 
Inaittéar makudam irakki archar 

Tunaittil apichékaiichidi — panaittéru 
Niraliyélum nilavaliyeluntan 

Poraliyonrar potu nikki — chirarum 

Méya tikiri viri mékalaiyalkur 

Raya nila madaniai télkalinum — chayalin 
Nétumulakaikal é'untanittudaiya 

Kdtil kula maikai konkaiyinum — pdtil 
Niraikinra chelvi nedunkankalinum 
Uraikinra naJil oru ni] — araikalarkal 
Tennar tirai alanta muttirchilapindu 

Tennar malai drachchéranintou — tennar 
Varavidda tenral adi varuda vadkan 
Poravidda péréyam porra — iravidda 
Nittilappantarki] ninilappayalir 

Rottalar malai tunaittélam —-maittadan 
Kannum mulaiyum periya kaliyannam 
Ennumulakankal éludaiya — pennanankn 
Peyta malar oti pen chakkiravarttiyudan 
Eytiya palli initelantn — poyyata 
Ponnitturai manchanamadip ptichurarkai 
Kannittalirarukin kappanintu — munnai 
Maraikkoluntai velli malaikkoluntai mavulip 
Piraikkoluntai vaitta pirinai — karaikkalattu. 


. Chekkarppani vichumpai teyvatianichchudarai 


Mukkad kaniyai mudivananki — mikkuyarnta 
Tanattolil muditiu chittum takaimaiyin 
Manakkalankal varavaruli — ténmoitiu 
Chilumalar mukatta chonmimakaludané. 
Talumakarakkulai tayanka — valun 

Tada mulaippir madantai tannudané tolir 
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100. 


105. 


110. 


115. 


120. 


125. 


130. 


135, 


140. 





Chudar manikkéyurafi chilntu — padarun 
Tanippilapperuhkirttit taiyaludané 
Manikkadakankaiyil vayahkap — panippana. 


, Muyattkuntiruvudané munnir kodutta 


Vayahku mani marpininmalka — vayahka 
Varunkorra matirkumanat kinudané 
Marunkirriruvoudaival vayppat — tiruntiya 
Vannappadimattaru péraniyanintu 
Vanuattalavin vanappamaittuk — kannutaloén 
Kaman chilai vanakka vahkiya kaddalakait 
Tama mudivanakkam tantanaiya — kdmaruptn 
Kélattodu peyarntu kéyirpuraninru 
Kialattiruh kadakkaliru —— nalattu 

Tané mulan kuvatanrittanakketiré 

Vané mulaikinum vanradavi — vanuk 
Kaniyumaruppumadarkaiyuminmai 
Taniyum yamardchatandamé — tuniyar 
Pariya porunkodi kanattup panaikka 

Ariya oru tanéyaki — kariya 

Malaikkéddai madittidiyak kuttum 
Kolaikkéddu venkala ké6ddam — malaittéda 
Viru matam tanatéydka vulakattu 

Véru matam peri vékattir — kirondté 
Tankipporaiydrrattattam pidar ninru 
Vaikipporaiyai ménmulutu — ménkiya 
Korrappuyamirandaskémin Akalankan 
Murrapparintatarpin mun patam — murra 
Varutiamatu marantu matirattu vélam 
Parutta kadantilaittuppayap — perukkat 
Tuvaittu maturachuvadu mitittédi 
Yavarrinaravankandarl — yivarrai 
Yalittavan ehkémanatalaninru 
Kalittanavenruvakkuikaliru — nelittiliya 
Vérruppulattiai vétittukkotitiamaru 
Lérrupparumainarinnuyiraik — kirruk 
Karuttumayirdpataninratanai 

Yiruttippadi padiyayérit — tirattakka 
Korrakkavikai nilarrakkulirntirad dail 
Karraikkavariyilankdlachaippa — vorrai 
Valampuriytta valaikkulaikalarppach 
Chilambumurachniichilamba — pulampayil 
Vadpadai térra mara mannavar nerunkak 
Kédpulikkkorrak kodiyéakach — chédpulattat 
Tennaru Maéluvaruh Chinkalarun Konkanattu 
Mannaruntérka Maleinadar — munnant 


- Kulaiyapporutorukarkonda parani 


Malaiyattarum Tondaimun — palarmudimé 
Larkkubkalarkal Anekanranatavaiyil 
Parkkumatimantrapilakaril — pérkkut 
Todukkappunaitumbai thichinodufichidak 
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145. 


150. 


155. 


160. 


165. 


170. 


175. 


180, 


Kodukkappunai Munaiyar k6num — Udukkaraiyum 
Kankaraiyu Maraddaraiyun Kalinkaraiyun 
Konkaraiyuménaik Kudakaraiyun — tadkén 
Maniyum polutu muri puruvattédu 
Kuniyrichilaich Chélakénufi — chanapaititan 
Télunkalachamuiichurramunhkorrappér 
Valumpuliyumatiyamaichchu — nilumiy 
Manchaikkilittu valarom perum purichaik 
Kafichattiramaraiyén Kannanum — veiichamattup 
Pallata mannar puliludampu péyvinka 
Vollaraikkdrramuyir vinkap — pullirvan 
Tankumadamitar tattaikulai vanka 

Vankum vari chilaikkai Vananum — Vénkaiyinua 
Kadir Vilifattun Kollattun Konkattum 

Médal Iraddattum Oddattum — mada 
Ladiyedutiu vevérarachiliya virak 

Kodiyedutta Kalitkar kébnum — kadiyaranach 
Chem porpatanaichcheriyifiichi Chenchiyarkén 
KambakkaliyAinaik Kadavanum — vembik 
Kalakkiyavaiichakkaliydnaipparil 

Vilakkiya Vénadar véntum — talaittarumam 
Varik Kumari mutal Mantakiniyalvom 
Parittavan Anantap&lanum — Ariyarin 
Muddipporutir Vada-Mannai mummatilum 
Madditta malydnai Vattavanum — maddaiyelak 
Katittiru nidduk kaddaranankaddalitta 
Chétittiru nidar chelvanum — pttalatiu 
Muddiya tevvar chadai kadda moikalarkal 
Kaddiya kar Anaikkavalanum — Oddiya 
Minavarachaririya Vada-Kalinkat 

Tanai tunitta Atikanum — Minavartan 
Kéddérunk Kollamunkonda kodai Nulamban 
Viddar matayinai Vallavanum — kéddaranak 
Konkaikkulaittuk Kudakaikkuvadiditta 
Chenkaikkalirrut Tirikattanum — aikavanpin 
Vallavanun Kéchalanu MWakatanu Méluvanum 
Villavanun Kéralanu Minavanum — Pallavanom 
Ennum perumpérkalennili mandilikar 

Munnum iru marunkumoittindap — panmanichér 
Choti vayiramadakkufichudarttodiyar 

Viti kurukutaluam — 


TRANSLATION. 


My soul! Pray thou daily to the excellent (Ganapati) that has the face of an elephant! 


Let us praise her (Sarasvati) whose shrine is the white water-lily, full of pollen, so that she 
may inspire us with elegant Tami]! 


The first of gods, creator of the earth (Brahma), who rose with faces four out of the 
water-lily, that grew from the dark navel of the sacred person of (Vishnu) the spouse of 
that goddess whose seat is on the lovely lotus flower. Then his beloved son K&Syapa. Then 
great Marichi, a faultless seer. Then he whose car rolls on a single flaming wheel. Then that 
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stern sire who drove his chariot over his son to soothe a cow in dire distress. Then the 
mighty monarch who made the timid fawn and the fierce tiger drink together in the same 
cool springs. Then the king who rode an atrial car and (mounting to the skies) saved 
Bhégapuri. Then the Sembiyan (i.e. the Chéla) who by a solemn sacrifice created a 
wondrous man and won his cause, satisfying the ruthless god of death. Then the sovereign 
who shared the grey beard of elders and drove Yama out of his sight. Then the Chéla who 
stormed the castles of his foes which hung in the air. Then he who let into the Hastern bay 
the swelling waters of the Western sea, Then the prince who bravely went down a cavern, 
and by his radiant beauty won the hand of the noble daughter of the Naga race. Then that 
generous man who is kaown to all the world as having joyously entered the scales (to be 
weighed), to save a little dove. Then he who brought the river Ponni (K4viri) whose rushing 
current cuts its way through the rocky ridges of high Kudagu. Then the king who set his 
tiger (Sanner) on the mountain whose summit gleams with crystal waterfalls, and formed high 
banks to control the floods of the Ponni. Then the sovereign who heard the lofty lay of 
Poygai and graciously struck the fetters off the feet of the Villavan (%. e the Chéra king). 
Then that conqueror whose person was covered with scars (gained in battle), twice three and 
ninety innumber. Then that guardian (of the world) who, with pious love, covered with sheets 
of gold the roof of the hall where Siva (Itterally, pure honey) dances. Then he who, to avenge 
his envoy, obtained of old, in a day, the heads of twice nine princes and conquered Malainadu. 
Then he who sat on his throne while his armies seized the Gahga and Kadaram, ‘Then that 
matchless soldier who broke the power of (the king of) Vanga and thrice attacked Kalyana. 
Then he who, riding on a single tusker, killed his enemies in a fierce fight at Koppa and took a 
thousand elephants. Then he who, with gems of many kinds, made a couch in the shape of a 
hooded serpent for the god (Vishnu) of the Southern Rangam (Srirangam) where ancient 
(Védic) hymns are sung. Then he who cut down countless majestic rutting elephants, and 
won a great victory at Kidal-sangama. Then he who after the above watched and protected 
the earth. After all these kings had ruled the whole compass of this earth, came the Abhaya 
whose shoulders were adorned with garlands of dr; who, with his army which had chased the 
sé] (a fish, the fag of the Pandya) and broken the bow (the flag of the Chéra) and twice 
cut the rebels at Salai, annexed Konkanam and Kannadam (and all the land) up to the shores 
of the Western sea; caused the death of the proud king of the MAarattas; rid the country ofall 
evils and tolls; and ruled with mercy the whole of this sea-girt earth up to the bounds of 
the Northern mountain. His illustrious son Vikrama-Chéla assumed the diadem amid the 
thundering of the three drums, and governed the three worlds, extending his righteous 
dominion in all directions, the cool shade of his umbrella removing all evil (or unhappiness) 
and gladdening (the hearts of) the eight celestial elephants (which guard the eight points). 
Kings took off their glittering crowns, which were wound with wreaths of flowers, and bowed 
their heads at his pair of feet. He brought under his own martial sway the seven swelling seas 
and the seven continents, While thus he reclined on the shoulders of the goddess of the Barth, 
like the broad and bright girdle on whose hips are the chains of mountains, and on the bosom 
of the beauteous and chaste virgin (the goddess of Victory) who is the sole mistress of the 
seven worlds, and in the presence (literally, long eyes) of the goddess of Wealth who dwells in the 
(lotus) lower, —-one morning, he rose brightly from his bed which was all white as the moonlight, 
under a canopy of pearls, and to which he had retired overnight, wearing the choicest pearls paid 
as tribute by the Southern (Pandya) princes ; his person perfumed with the paste of the sandal 
of their (the Pandyas’) mountain ; his feet wooed by the southern breezes at their bidding ; accon- 
panied by the empress‘ Mistress of the seven worlds,” who, with bright large eyes and swelling 
bosom, her tresses twined with fresh blossoms, and her shoulders wound with strings of fragrant 
flowers, was graceful as a goddess and gay as the playful swan, and served by a group of women 
whose glances wound like sharpswords. (Having risen) he bathed in the river Ponni whose current 
never dries up, and put on his wrista bracelet made of the tender shoots of the aTUgWw YTASS, 
handed to him by his priests, and offered his prayers to him (Siva) who is the light of the ancient 
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Védas, the flame on the silver mountain (Kailasa), who wears the young crescent on his head, 
whose throat is dark, and whose ethereal body is of a rnddy hue, who is the supreme luminary 
amongst gods, who has three eyes, and who is full of mercy. (Zhen) he distributed large sums 
of money (to the Brdhmuns) and was pleased to send for the (royal) jewels whose magnificence 
passeth description. On his face, which was the seat of the goddess of Eloquence, and which 
bloomed like a full-blown flower beset by bees, sparkled fish shaped ear-rings. On his 
shoulders which bore the broad-bosomed goddess of the Harth, he set epaulets, which blazed with 
brilliant gems, On his wrists, where the restless goddess of Fame sat, shone bracelets set with precious 
stones. On his chest, which was the abode of the goddess of Wealth, beamed the priceless jewel 
which the ocean gave up when churned (éy the gous) with the great snake (Vasuki sor arope). At 
his waist, he placed gracefully his sacred sabre on which lay the great goddess of Victory. Having 
put on rich and rare ornaments of exquisite beauty and arrayed himself gorgeously, he issued out 
of the palace, appearing so enchantirgly handsome, that it seemed as if ‘Siva had bestowed on 
him, while he bowed his wreathed crown to the god, all the heavenly charms of which he had 
deprived Kama (Cupid) when the latter had once bent his bow on the god. There stood 
before him the huge and fierce royal elephant which would not brook to hear the roar of 
other elephants, and if it heard the thunder of the clouds, would sweep (with cis trunk) even the 
sky, and finding no trunk or tusks opposing it, would be appeased ; which would alone bear 
the heavy war-banner, and with its death-dealing tusks batter and break down even hard rocks ; 
which, being unaccustomed to the smell of other rntting-juice but its own, — when Akalanka 
(i.e, the Spotless) had, with his swelling victorious shoulders, removed from the neck of the ele- 
phants which guard the eight points, the burden (of this earth), which they had borne with silent 
angnish, and made them forget the aching pain of their forelegs and discharge rut in floods,— 
scenting their rut, followed up the current of the floods, and pacitied by the sounds of the 
celestial elephants, rejoiced that they were gladdened by the favour of its royal master; which 
would trample under foot and lay waste the enemies’ lands and furiously devote to death the dear 
lives of the princes who face it on the field of battle. On such an Airdvata (ur white elephant) 
he mounted step by step, and sat under the shade of a superb umbrella. A pair of thick chazris 
fanned cool and gentle puffs of wind; the deep sound of the great sea-shell swelled ; bands of 
pipes made shrill music; the gJumbw and the big drums thundered ; the well-drilled bodyguard 
of swordsmen appeared ; high above all waved the banner of the conquering tiger ; and there 
crowded warrior kings, such as: — the Tondaiman, who in a single campaign scattered 
the armies of Malainaddu and defeated the Tennar (Pandyas), MAluvar, Singalar, 
Konkanar, and other kings of distant lands ; and of the ministers of Anagha, whose sounding 
anklets rest on many @ crowned head, the Munaiyar-kén, who with his headgear winds the 
wreath of victory in besieging enemies’ strongholds; and the Chéja-k6n who, whenever his 
sovereign is displeased with the Udukkar, Kangar (Gangas), Marattar, Kalingar, Kongar 
and other Western nations, bends his bow on them with a frown; and the Brahman Kannan of 
the town of Kafijam, the high walls of which pierce the clouds, who daily superintends the royal 
guard, treasury, palace, sword (or armoury), tiger (standard) and council; and the Vanan, armed 
with ihe bow bound with leather, who offers the lives of rival kings to death, their stinking 
carcasses to demons, and compels their fond mistresses (who have decome widows) to remove 
their ear-rings (and other ornaments); and the Kalinga king, who with his victorious banner has 
put to fight many a prince in Véngai, Vilifam, Kollam, Kongam, Irattam and Oddam; and 
the Kadavan, who rides the gay elephant, king of the hill-fort of Seiji, which, crowded with 
battlements, resembles the unassailable red mountain (Méru); and the king of Vénadu who 
drove the rogue elephant, which caused people to tremble by its great fury; and Anantapélan, 
who performed deeds of great charity and spread his fame from Kumari to the Mandakini ; and 
the Vattavan, whose huge elephant broke down the three wallsof Northern Mannai, where the 
Aryas had fought hard for their town; and the prince of the sacred Chédinadu, who levelled tothe 
ground the strong fortifications of Kadi; and the chief of Anaikkéval, who, when he ties the 
sounding anklet on his leg, never fails to compel the foes whom he encounters, to tie up the hair 
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on their head in tangled knots; and the Adigan, who cut down the armies of Northern Kalinga 
and routed the king of Oddiyam ; and Vallabhan, the munificent Nulamban, who, riding a 
rutting elephant, conquered Kéttaru belonging to the Minavar (Pandyas), and Kollam ; and 
Tirigattan of the red-truuked elephant, who overthrew Kongu which is defended by mountains, 
and knocked down the crags of Kudagu ; and after him came the Vallavan, Konalan, 
Magadan, Maluvan, Villavan, Kéralan, Minavan and Pallavan. Surrounded in this manner 
in front and on both sides by great kings and chiefs without number, he approached the street 


where live the fair women whose polished bracelets sparkle with many gems and brilliant 
diamonds. 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI. 
1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SHIN KO. 
(Continued from page 89,} 


TEXT! 
Obverse face of the First Stone. 
Namé tassa bhagavato arahatd sam masambuddhassa. 
Siddh& bhavantu Jinacakkavarabhivaddhiyd siddharh Buddhassa namo. 
Ramanhadesapatibhu-Ramadhipatina kata 
Jinasasanasamsuddhi tam pavatti kathiyate. 
Ramahiiadésapatibhi-Ramadhipatiraja-kalé Jinasdésanassa suddhi. 


Sakyamunino Sammasambaddhassa parinibbanato dvinnarmh vassasatanam upari 
attharasams vasse vitivatte Dhammasokaraja abhisékamh papuni. Tato catutthé vassé 
Nigrodhasdiman6éram paticca Buddhasasané saijata ’tiviya pasadena bhikkhinam labhasak~- 
kird vépullam agamasi; titthiyanam parihayi. 


Atha titthiya labhasakkaram patthayamina kéci bhikkhiisu pabbajjitva upasampajjitva 
sakani sakini Sassatadini ditthigatani pakasenti. Kéci pana sayam éva pabbajjitva bhikkhu- 
vesamn gahetva sak&oi sakani ditthigatani pakasénti. Té sabbé pi updsathidisaighakammam 
karontanam bhikkinam antaram pavisitva nisidanti, Tona paris&é asuddhati satighd updsatham 
na karoti. Tato Asokarams sattavassani uposatho pacchijji. 


Tam paticca raja Dhammasoko siisan’-uppanna-mala-kantaka-’bbudipaharanona sasanain 
sddhetukamo Moggaliputtatissamahathsram upanissayamh katva, Vibhajjavadi Sammasam- 
saminaladdhiké ékatd vasipétvi, tatd ék "6kam niharitva; kimvadi Sammisambuddhs ti? vutté 
Vibhajjavadi Sammisambuddho ti vadanté s&sanikabhikkhu satthisatasahassa ahésum ; 
Sassatadivadi Sammasambuddho ti vadant& pana titthiyabhita papabhikkhi satthisahassa 
ahesuh. Atha raja te sabbé pi satthisahassé papabhikkhii uppabbajétva, “parisuddha dani 
parisi, kardtu satighd uposathakamman ti” vatva nagarata pavisi. 

Tato Moggaliputtatissamahathsro Asokarams tahi  sabbshi 


satt hisatasahasschs 
bhikkhihi saddhim wposatham akasi, 


Tad avasiné saikhépéna Bhagavata desitarh 
Kathavatthu-pakaranam Bhagavata dinnanayé thatva vittharatva désdsi. Tatd param yathé 
‘yasma Mahakassapath6ro chalabhitiacatupatisambhidapatté paficasatamatté khinisavabhikkhi 
uccinitva sattamasath Pathamasaigitim akasi; yatha c ’ayasmi Mahayasathéro chalibhinna- 
catupatisambhidapatté sattasatamatté khindsavabhikkii uceinitvé atthamasath Dutiyasangitim 
akasi; evam chalabhifiacatnpatisambhidapatté sahassamatts khinasavabhikkii necinitva 


navamasam Tatiyasanhgitim akasi. Sangitikarandvasané pana anagate sisanam paceantarat- 
thesu patitthahissititi viditva “tisu tasn ratthdsu sasanaim patitthapethati” té t¢ Majjhantike- 


teirerhmene renner 





ne ey a Sy 
1 Throughout this text F is represented by c’ Ty by ch: the diacritical sign 4 represents sandhi: the 
sign-represents a long vowel, 
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thér&dayo théré pesisi. Tesu Mahamahindathéram Tambapannidipé sasanarh patitthe- 


petum pesési; Sonatherayh pana Uttaratheran ca Suvannabhumirattha-sankhata- 
Ramahhadéss sasanarh patittha péturm pésési. 


Tada Suvaunabhumiratt he Sirimasoko nama raja rajjam karési. Tassa rajatthani, 
nagaram Kelasabhapabbatacétiyassa pacchimanudisayam hoti. Tassa tu nagarassa pacin- 
‘upaddhabhago pabbatam uddhani hoti, pacchim ’upaddhabhigd samé bhimibhigs hoti. Tam 
pana nagaramn Golamanussagharanam viya mattikgharanam bahulataya Golamattika- 
nagaran ti yav ’ajjatana voharanti. 


Tassa pana nagarassa samuddépakatthattha samuddavasi rakkhasi raid gehe 
anuvijatam darakam satatah gahétva khidati. Tasmim ca thora gamanasamaye rattiyam 
raino aggamahesi ékath darakam vijayi. Sapi rakkhasi rafind gdhd dirakassa nibbattabhivam 
hatvi, tath khaditukima paficasataparivara nagaribhimukhi agacchati. Manussi tam disva 
bhitatasita viravanti. Tada dve théra ativiya bhayanake rakkhasi-siha-sadisé éka-sisa-dvidha- 
bhita-siha-kayé disva, tatd rakkhasi-ganatd diguné attabhivé mipétva, annbandhitva rudha- 
pesum. Atha té pisacd théramapité diguné attabhive disva, “mayam pi dini imésam bhakkhi 
bhavissimiti” bhit& samuddibhimukha& dhavimsu. Thérad puna tisam anigamanatthiya 
dipassa samanta drakkhath sathvidahitva, tadi sannipatitinath manussinath Brahmajalasuttam 
désésuzh. Désanivasané satthisahassiinamh manussinam dhammabhisamayo ahdsi : addhuddbani 
purisasahassini diyaddhani ¢ ’itthisahassini pabbajitsu; avasis& pana manussi sarangsu ca 
silésu ca patitthahimsu. Hvam Sammasambuddhassa parinibbanatd dvinnarh vassasatanam 
upari chattimnsatimé vassé vitivatté imasmimh Ramafifadds6d dve thera sasanam 
patitthapesun ti datthabbam. 


Tato pabhuti Ramaffadésé tadahu jatarajakumaranamh Sonuttarati namam 
akarimnsu. Sabbésatu abhinavajatadirakanaii ca rakkha-siyanivaranatthath bhuje va panne vi 
thera-mapit’ -attabhava-riipam likhitva, sisépari thapayithsu. Nagarassa picin uttaradisaih 
bhage girimatthake théra-mipit-’attabhava-ripam silamayath katva thapayithsu. ‘Tah ripam 
yav ’ajjatana dissati. 

Evam Ramafitadése sasanapatitthinatd patthiiya cirakantam dibbati. Gacchanté gacchanté 
kalé mahamandalassipi Raimafinadésassa visumh visuth dimarikattakaranéna bhinnatt3, ahivat- 
arogapilitatta, dubbhikkhapilitatti, varacakkasankhittiya sattarijasonayA-bhibhitatta ca, 
Ramatfiatthanamh dubbalath jatam. Téna tam nivdsinam bhikkhiinamh sukhéna pariyattim va 
patipattim va paripuretum asakkonéyyatta sisanam pi dubbalarh jaitanh. 


Suriyakumaro ti pana patiladdhakumaranimassa Manoharirafnio rajjakaranakalé accan- 
tadubbalam jatam. Tada Sammisambuddhaparinibbanato chasatadhikavassasahassam hotiti 
datthabbam. 


Hk ’uttarachasatadhikavassasahasse pana kalé ruddha-rupa-bédasakkarajé Arimad- 
danapur ‘issarén’ Anuruddhadévéna rfiana sapitakattayam bhikkhusaigham anétva 
Pugamasankhate Arimaddanapurs sasanam patitthapitam. 


Tato satt ’uttarasatavassakalo rasa-yama-pana-sakkarajeé Lankadipasmirm Sirisan- 
ghabodhi-Parakkamabahuraja sasanamh visodhési. 


Tato pana chatth3 vasss yama-sikhi-paya-sakkaraje Lankadips cétiyibhivandanatthiya 
Pugamabhupacariyabhuto Uttarajivamahathérdo: ‘“sambahilehi bhikkhtli saddhim nivam 
abhirthissimiti” yéna Kusimanagaram téna pakkami. Ko pan ’ésa Uttarajivamahatherd ti? 
Ayam hi théro Ramanfadésiyaputts Ariyavarsathérassa sisso; Ariyavarhsathéro pana 
Kappunganagaravasi-Mahakalathérassa sissO; sO pana Sudhammanagaravasino Prana- 
dassimahathérassa sisso; sd tu lokiyajjhinabhinnalabhi tappaccayi pito va Magadharatthé 
Uruvélayam mahabodhiyahganath sammajjitva, puna paccigantva, Sudhammapuriya pindiya 
earati, Tassa ca patidinamh pat6 va mahibodhiyahganath sammajjanakile, Sudhammapurato 
Magadharatthagimind Uruvelavasi-vanijjaki manussi disva, paccagantvi Sudhammapuriyanam 
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manussinam aroc3nti. Tasma Pranadassimahathérd lokiyajjhanabhiniasamapattilabhiti sanja- 
nitmsu. 


Uttarijivamahathard Kusimanagarath patvi, sambahuléhi bhikichiih paripugnavisativassena 
ca simanéréna saddhim navam abhirihi, Ko pan’ésa simanirO? Kasmai nam Chapatasama- 
narod ti vohariyatiti? Sd hi Kusimaratthavasinam putto Uttarajivamahathérassa sisso. 
Kusimaratths Chapato ti laddhanamagamavasinamh puttatta Chapaid samanero ti 
vohariyati. 


Uttarajivamahathdro pi navam abhirihitva, Laikadipam gatd. Tato Laikadipavasino 
mahathd:a tena saddhim dhammiy& kathaya sathsanditva samanubhasitva sampiyayamana : 
“mayam Lankadipe sAsanapatitthapakassa Mahimahindathérassa pavémbhuta; tumhe pana 
Suvannabhimuiratthe sasanapatitthapakainam Son ’Uttarabhidhananam dvinnamh mahithéranam 
pavenibhiita. Tasma sabbs mayam ékato sanghakammam karissamati” vatva, paripunnavisati- 
vassam Chapatasimanéram upasampadénti. 


Tatd parath Uttarajivamahathero Laiikadipe yam kitici cétiya-vandanadi-kiccath nitthapé- 
tabbam, tam sabbar nitthapetva, Pugamanagaram paccagantum arabhi, 


Atha Chapatabhikkhuss ‘etad ahGsi: “saciham pi Uttarajivamahatheréna saddhim 
paceigamissimi, ‘tattha natipalibodhina yathaphasukam uddesaparipuccham katumh na 
sakkhissimi. Appsva namaham mahathéram apaloketva, idh’eva Lankadipé yasitva, uddésa- 
paripucchavassna s’atthakatham pitakattayam uggahétva va, paccdgaméyyan ti.’ Tatd sd 
Uttarajivamahathéram apaloketva, Lankadipe yév’ohiyi. . 


Uttarajivamahathéré pi sambahiléhi bhikkbthi saddhim nivam abhiruyha, Kusima- 
nagaram patvd, yéna Pug&4managara m tad avasaritva, tasmim pativasi. 


Chapatabhikkhu ca uddésaparipucchapasutd s’atthakatham pitakattayam ugegahétva, 
dasavasso hutvi, therasammutim labhitva, Pugimanagaram paccigantukam6, cintési: * sactham 
ékakd va pacc’gamissami, tatth Ottarajivamahathérabhavena, Pugimavasihi bhikkhihi saddhim 
ékato yadi sanghakammam katiom na icchami. Tada paiicavaggaganibhavéna katham visumh 
saighakammam katturh lacchami? Yam nn niham anfiéhi Tipitakadharéhi catiihi saddhim 
paccagaméyyan ti.” Hvai ca pana 86 cintétva Tamalitthivasiputténa Sivalitheréna, 
Kambojarajatanujéna Tamalindathéréna, Kificipuravasitanayén Anandathéréna, Lanka- 
dipavasikatrajena Rahulathéréna ca saddhith sathvidhiya nivam abhirihitva paccagacchi 


Te pahca pi mahathera Tipitakadhara byatt&é patibala. Tésu Rahulatherd sutthutaram 
byattd patibald. 


Te pana paiica mahathéra Kusimanagararn patva, vass upanayikayopakatthatta 
Pugamanagarata gamanakalibbhaivato, Kusimanagaré yéva vassam upagacchitsu. - Tésamh vass 
‘upagamanatthune vibaravatthu va pikard vi Kusimanagarassa dakkhinadis&bhagé yav’ ajjatana 
dissati, Atha kh6 Chapato mahathérs vutthavassO pavarétva, catuhi théréhi sadhdim yena 
Pugamanagaram téna carikarh pakkimi. 


Uttarajivamahathero tu katipayadivasdsampatte Chapatamahathéré kalam akisi. 


Chapatathero ca Pugamanagaram patva, nijdcariyabhiit Ottarajivamahathérassa kilanka- 
tahaivath flatva, tass “lihanam gantvi, vandana-khamapana-kammini katva, catihi thérehi 
saddhim éva samantayi: ““amhikam dyasmantd Scariyabhit Ottarajivamahathéréna saddhim 
ékatd Laikidipavasing mahathéra sanghakammat karoOnti yéva; mayam pi dani Sdn ’Uttari- 
bhidhanathérapavinibhitéhi Pugdmavisihi bhikkhihi saddhim ékatd sahghakammam katum 
yuttaripa bhavissama. Ath4&pi pubbsd amhakam acariyabhuto Ramannavasiko Utiaraji- 
vamahathéro yéy’ issard; idani tu Marammadésiyanam bhikkhtnarh yév’ issaratta. 
Tehis addhim ¢GkatO saighakammath katur na iechamati.”? Tato Chapatamahathérs 


Mfnavasena Pugamavasihi bhikkhihi saddhim ékatd sanghakammam gkatva visurh yeva 
saighakammam akisi, 
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Evarth Ramaffadéss Sudhammanagarato sasanassa gantva, Marammadése Pugama- 
nagaré patitthanato catuvisidhikavassasaté vitivatte yeva sikhi-béda-pana-sakkarajé 
Lankadipato sasanam agantva Pugamanagare patitthatiti datthabbarh. 


Tada Pugamanagare Narapatijayasuro nama raji rajjam kiretl. SO paficasu maha- 
thérésu ativiya pasanno, Hravatiya mahanadiya nivasanghitam karapetva, bahtiipasampada- 
pekkhé panca mahathéré upasampadapeti, Teén’éte mahathera anukkaména vaddhitvai ba- 
hugana jata. 

Kkasmim pana divasé raja paficannam mahathéranam mahidainam datum samajjam kirapéti. 
Tasmim samayé Rahulathero ékissdbhirupaya nitak’itthiya dassanenanabhiratiya pilitd 
gihibhavath patthayamind gihibhivam kattum arabhi. Tada Chapatamahitherddayé cattard pj 
mahathéra punappunath dhammiya kathiya tam Ovadithsu, samanubhisimsu. KHvarh sd catihi 
pi mahatheréhi dhammiya kathiya Ovadiyamano pi tam cittam nivattétumh ndsakkhi. 
Atha catithi mahathéréhi: “ yajjivasd, nainappakfiren’ amhehi dhammiya kathay’ Ovadiyamind 
pi samind tam cittarh nivattétum nisakkhi. Ma yidha tvam gthibhavaya viyaméyyisi ; 
Ramannadésamh pana gantvaé navam abhirihitva, Malayadipam patva, tasmim yeva gihibhivaya 
vayaméyyahiti.” Punappunam ev’nyydjit} Ramafifadésam gantva, navam abhiruhitva, 
Malayadiparm gato. 

Tattha pana so Vinayam janitukimam Malayadip’issararh rajanarh satikassa Khnddasik- 
khapakaranassa sikkhapanena sabbavinayapiliya attham bodhési. Malayarajatasmim pasiditva,. 
nanappakaréhi manihi pattam piretva pijesi. Rahulathéro tam pujasakkaram labhitva, gihi 
hutva, gharavasamh kappéti. 


Api ca aparéna samayéna catisu pi thérésu Chapatamahithero kalam akasi, Sivalimaha- 
th3ro ca, Tamalindamahathéro ca, Anandamahathéro citi, tayo mahathera Pug&amanagaré 
sisanam ujjotaylmsu. 

Ath’ékada Pugimaraja pasiditva tay6 hatthiyd tésath tinnath mahithéranam adisi, Atha 
tésu Sivalimahathérd, Tamalindamahathérd citi, dvé mabathera dvé hatthiys vane vissajja- 
pésum. Anandatherd pana: “Kificipuravasinathh natakanam pahénakath karissamiti,” Kusi- 
managaramh gantva, hatthima niévam abhirtihapesi. Tato dve mahithera: “mayam pandvusé, 
hatthim labhitva, vané vissajjapema; kissa pana tvam tiracchanagatassa dukkham uppadétvi, 
fidtakanazh pahénakath karési ? Ayutian té kamman ti’ vadimsn. Tada Anandathérs: “ Kissa 
tumhé bhanté, évariipath mama avacuttha P Kim pana bhante, Bhagava ‘ fatisangaham majiga- 
lan’ ti nabhastti” dha. Tatd dvé mahathéra: ‘“dubbacd ’si tvam, Ananda, yam miadisinan 
vuddhinam amhikam ovadinusisanam na ganheyyasi. Yajj évam avuso, tvam visum saigha- 
kammam kardhi; mayam pi visum kariss’amite’”? vadimsu. Tato patthiya dvé mahathera 
visum saighakammam akdthsu. Anandathérd pana visam sanghakammam akasi. 


Tat6 paraih Tamalindamahithérd bahussutanam byattanamh patibalanam sissanam hétu 
santikam dgatagatée khattiyddayo upasake: “ bahussuta, bhonts, upisaka, bhikkii byatta, 
patibala ; catupaccayalabhéna pariyattim va patipattim va puretum nasakkhimsu. Catthi pacca- 
yehi, upisaka, tésam safigaham icchima. Yadi pana tumhé catupaccayasangaham karissatha ; 
addhi té pariyattimh va patipattim va purétum sakkhissantiti’ vatva, vaciviiiiattiya catupacca- 
yam uppadesi. Atha Sivalimahather6 Tamalindatheram aha: ‘ Bhagavati khé, aAvusi, 
yacivinhattiheuppannapaccayd garahita; kissa pana tvam advus0, vaciviiiattiya catupac- 
cayam uppadési? Aynuttan té kamman ti.”’ Tatd Tamalindathérd Sivalimahatheram évam dha: 
“attinam éva bhantd, uddissa katavacivifitattiya uppannapaccayam Bhagavata garahitat. 
Maya pana bhanté, n’attanam uddissa vaciviifiattiya catupaccayam uppaditarh Atha kho 
bahussutanam byattinam patibalanath sissanath catupaccayalabhena pariyatti-pati-patti-plranena 
sisanassa vuddhi bhavissatiti mantva tesath hétu vacivihnattiy’ catupaccayam uppaditan ti.” 
Puna Sivalimahathérs Tamalindathéram évam aha: “yajj évam 4vusd, Timalinda, 
vadéyyasi, @vath tvarh pi visuth salighakammah kardhi; aham pi visum safighakammam 
karissimi. Samdnacchandanam hi khO dvusd, Tamalinda, samanadhippayinam ahflamaifi 
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Svadanusisanikaranam ékatd sanghakamrhakaranam yuttaripan ti”’ Tatd pabhuti té 
pi dvé mahathéra visum sanghakammam akamsu. 


Tada Pugamanagaré Sudhammanagarato agatasasanapavénibhutd bhikkhusanghs 
ca, Sivalimahathérasissabhttd bhikkhusaigho ca, Tamalindamahathérasissabhuto 
bhikkhusatghd ca, Anandamahathérasissabhito bhikkhusanigd cAti: cattarod bhikkhu- 
sangha visurh bhinnatta, visuth nikaya jata. Tesu pana Sudhammanagarato agatasa- 
sAnapavenibhuto bhikkhusaigho purimakalagatatta * Purimabhikkhusangho’ ti 
Pugamavasind Marammamanussa voharanti, Tato pana bhikkhusangho Sihaladipato 
agatasasanapavenibhutatta ‘Sihalabhikkhusangho’ ti, pacchimakalagatatta ‘ Pacchi- 
mabhikkhusangho ’ti ca voharanti. 


Tatd param tésu pitisn mahathérésu Sivalimahathérd ca Tamalindamahathéro cati, dve 
mahithér’a, yavatayukaih sisanamh jotayitva, yathikammamh gata. Anandathéro pana catupai- 
fidsavassani Pugamanagaré sasanam jOtayitva, muni-sufifa-rasa-sakkarajé sarhpatte yatha-~- 
kammanz gato, 


Reverse Face of the First Stone. 


Dibbatu Jinacakkam ! 


Dalaratths pana Padippajéyy4bhidhanagamavasiputto Sariputto nam’éko samanéro 
Pugamanagaramhh gantva, Anandathérassa santiké upasampajjitva, atthakathisahitarm 
dhammavinayam pariyapunati. Sd évam pariyattadhammavinayod sam&nd bahussutd Sariputtd 
bhikkhu byattd patibalo ti patthatayaso hoti. Atha Pugamaraja tassa kittisaddarh sutva: 
‘‘yadi Sariputtd bhikkhnu bahussutd sutadhard sutasannicayd byattd patibald anga-paccatga- 
paripuri-samannagato ca abhavissa, eva tam acariyath katvi payirupisissamiti”’ parijane 
pésitva vimamsapesi. Té pana parijana rafihd pésitaé Sariputtassa bhikkhund anga-paccahga- 
pariptirim vimathsimsu. Hvarh vimarhsamina tassa bhikkhund pid’angutthak ’aggacchinna- 
bhavarm disva ratic tam pavattim frocésuh. Raja: “na sabb’ahgapiripirisamannagatd sd 
bhikkhi ti” maniam4n6 tassa bahum pijasakkarath katvaé, Dhammavilasathér6 ti? namarh 
datva, “ Ramanitadesé sfsanath pajjotéyyaht ti’ vatva tam uyydjési. 

Tato Dhammavilasathéro Ramaffiadesarh gantva Dalanagaré bahi bhikkhii dhamma- 
vinayam pariyapunapési. Tada Dalanagaré tata pakkhath bhikkusangham Sihalapa- 
KkEhabhikkhusanghan ti voharanti. Son’ Uttarabhidhinanam arahantanam pavénibhitam 


pana purimam bhikkhusanghom Ariyérahantapakkhasanghan ti ca Ramahiladasiya 
voharanti. 


Eko pana bahussutagunasarmpanno Ariyaérahantapakkho mahathero Lakkhiyapura- 
ratths bakdsamacchanam bahulataya Bakdsan ti laddhanamassa nadimukhass Opakatthabhite 
vihdre pativasati. Tatd avidiiré kam dpanam atthi; tamh "apanato avidiré thané bahii 
karamarée Kambojiyé manussé samanitva vasipénti. Tén’ Stam dpanai pi Kambojipanan ti 
voharanti. Tassa ca vihirassa Kambojipan3n Asannatté KambdjApanavihard ti vodharanti, 
Tam viharavasimahithéram pi Pathama-Kambojipanaviharathérd ti voharanti. Paccha pana 
Pathama-Kambojapanaviharathéro ti avatva, Kambojapanamahath6éro ti voharanti. 


Tato aparabhige Dalapurddhivasi saddhisampannd Sirijayavaddhand nam’ ékd amaccd 
mahavapiya samipé vihiram katva, Kambojipanamahatherazh nimantétv3 vasipési. Tada 
Dalanagare Ariydrahantasahghapakkhass’ abbhantaré ayam éva Kambdjapanamahathérd guna- 
vantatard vudghatard ca, tasmi sabbd pi Ariydrahantasanghd Kambojapanamahathérasan gha- 
pakkho ti vadanti, Aparabhigé tu Kambojapanamahathérasaighapakkho ti avatva, Kambo- 


japanasanghapakkho ti vadanti. Puna ca param Kambdjapanasanghapakkhd ti avatva, 
Kambojaésanghapakkho ti vadanti. 


Tato pana pabhuti Dalabhidhans nagare Ariyérahantasanghapakkhassa Kambdja- 


saighapakkho ti voharam upadaya, sabbasmith pi Ramaifadéss Ariyarahantapakkharm 
Kambojasanghapakko ti voharimsu, 
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Muttimanagare pana Kambojasaighapakkho ; Sivalimahatherapavenibhuto Sihal- 
asaighapakkho ; Tamalindamahathérapavénibhuto Sihalasatghapakkho ; Anandama- 
hathérapavenibhuto Sihalasahghapakko ca; Muttimanagare yeva deviyaé ’ cariyabhitassa 
Sihaladipam gantva upasampadam gahétva pun’ agantva, visum sanghakammam gantvi upasam- 
padam gahétva pun’ agantva, visu sanghakammam karodntassa Buddhavamsamahatherassa 
pavénibhuto Sihalasanghapakkho ; Sihaladipam gantva gahitépasampadassa Mnuttimana- 
garam paccigantva, visum sanhghakammam kardntassa Mahanagabhidhanassa Mahasamino 
pavénibhuto Sihalasanghapakkho cati: chadha bhinna sanghapakkha é6kato sanghakam- 
massakatatta nandsamvasaka nananikaya jata. 


Tésu pi sabbésu chasu  nikfiyésu simfisammutikammdépasampadakammiAdisaigha- 
kammakaranakalé, bahtinam tipitakadharainam bahussutinath byaitinam patibalinam ékaccam 
sannipatitva samsanditva yuttiyuttavicarananam abhivena, tasmimh tasmim yéva nikiyé mahi- 
théri: “ mayam éva byatta patibala ti’? maiiiamind sakasakinathh matiya& yéva saighakam- 
mam akarimsu. 


Api ca kéci théra yasmim gimakhetté yattaké padésé simath bandhitum icchanti; tatta- 
kassa samanta nimittam thapétvi, nimittanam bahi tasmim thitanam bhikkhunam hattha- 
pasinayanachandiharana-bahi-niharana-vaséna sodhanam akatva, antUnimittigaté yeva bhikkhi 
hatthapasigats katvad simamh bandhanti. Tassat ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 

pasag p 


Kéci pana théra: “yasmim gamakhetté simam bandhitum icchanti; tasmim gamakhette 
samanta antOnimittigatanan ca bahinimittigatanan ca hatthapaisinayanddivasena sodhanath 
katva va simi bandhitabba ti” vadanti. Tathdpi simibandhanakilé sabb& yéva gimasima 
sodhéetumh dukkard ti mafifamini, visumgamalakkhanam saccatO tathatd anuphadhiretva, 
yattakamh yattakam padésam paricchinditva, raja kassaci déti: tattako tattako padeso visuihgimG 
hoti ti sannitthanam katva upacirasimamattam eéva vai tato adhikam pi va yam kifci 
yatharucitakazn padésamh rajadihi paricchindapétva, tatth’ eva thitiinam bhikkhtinamh hatthapi 
sinayanddivaséna sddhanath katva, sakaliya gimasimaya sOdhanam akatvaé, simam bandhanti. 
Tassah ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 


Aparé tu théri: ‘dvinnam baddhasimanam yéva rukkhasikhadisambandhen’ anfiamatiza- 
sankard hoti; baddhasima-gaimasiminam vi dvinnamh gamasiminam va rukkhasakhédisath- 
bandhé pisankard na hotiti,’ attham adhimufcitva, yasmimh gamakhetté simamh banditum 
icchanti ; tassa gdmakhettassa samantatd afiiéhi gimakhéttéhi rukkhasikhadi-sambandhévac- 
chédam akatva, tasmim yeéva gimakhétte thitdnam bhikkhunam hatthapfisinayanddivaséne 
sodhanam katva simath bandhanti. Tassafi ca simiyam upasampadakammam karcnti. 


Atifié pana théra Piliyatthakathasu vuttazh nadilakkhanam va jatassaralakkhinam vi 
sabbakarénadréndnupadharétva ‘anvaddhamasamh anudasiham anupaficdhan ti’ atihakathayam 
vuttapadinam attham samminupadhirétva, ativutthike pi Rimantadésé nadilakkanajitas- 
saralakkhanavirahitésu pi nadijatassarésu sajjitayam udakukhépasimayam upasmpadammam 
karonti. 


Ekaccé pana théra yasmim gamakhetté simam bandhitum icchanti; tass’ affighi gimalkhet- 
téhi ruokkhasikhadi-sambandhamh avacchinditvi, tasmimn gimakhétté antGnimittigaté ca balhini- 
mittigaté ca hatthapasaigaté vi katva, chandamh vi aharitva, bahi vi nibaritva, simam bandhanti. 
Tassath simiyam upasampadakammakaranakalé pana tassi ca gimasimiya rukkhasdikhddi sam- 
bandham aviydjétva upasampadakammam kardnti. 


Sammasambuddhaparinibbanato panaé dvahikésu dvisu vassasahassésu vitivattésu, 
nabha-yama-naga-sakkaraje tipitaka-bedigamatakka-byakarana-chandilankara-joti-vajja-gani- 
ka-sattha-sankhatinarh sutanam vasena bahussuté, itthakavaddhaki-daruvaddhaki-sippadivasina 
bahusippd ninidésabhasisukataparicayo, saddahidya nekaguna-gana-samaig], kumuda-kunda- 
sarada-candika-samana-sétagajapati-bhito Ramadhipati nama Siripavaramahadhammaraja- 
dhiraja Kusimamandala-Hamsavatimandala-Muttimamandalasankhatésu tisu Raman- 
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famandalésu janataya rakkhavaranaguttim katva Harhsavatiyam dhammena saména 
rajjam karesi. 

Tada sd raja Satthusisine sutthutaramh pasannattiy’ Evam cintési: “pabbajjadhina kho 
upasampada upasampadhinaii {ca sasanarh: upasampada pana sima-parisa-vatthu-fifatyé. 
nusivana-sampattisankhatahi paficahi sampattihi yutta vdkuppa thanaraha hoti. Tasu 
parisuddhass’ upasampada4pékkhassa vatthussa byafjanaparipirim katva vacétumh samatthinam 
Acariyanah ca labbhamanatta vatthuthatydnusivana-sampattiyO samvijjamanarahai bhavey- 
yuh; simiparisa-sampattinazh pana vijjamandbhavam katham janitum labbhéyyan ti?” 


Tato raja: Vinayapalinca; Vinay’atthakathafii ca; Saratthadipanimh nama Vinayatikati 
ca; Vimativinddanimh nama Vinayatikafii ca; Vijirabuddhithéréna katam Vinayatikan ca; 
Kankhavitaranizh nama Matik’ atthakathai ca tattikai ca; Vinayavinicchayapakaranai ca 
tattikah ca; Vinayasangahapakaranaii ca; Simdlankarapakaranai ca; Simalankarasangahafi ca 
— byaijanatd ca atthatd ca samannaharitva tad anusaréna-Paliya c’atthakatharh, atthakathaya 
ca tikarh, pakaranéna ca pakaranath, pubbena cAparam samsanditva, samanayitva, kidiso nu 
khdO Bhagavato ajjhasayAanurupo atthakathikara-tikakara-pakarandkaricariyanuldmato 
simédhikare Vinayavinicchayo ti sammad 6va punnappunam upaparikkhati, punap- 
punam anuvicinati. Tass’ €vam punappunam upaparikkhantassa punappunath vicinantass’ 
6varupo Vinayavinicchayo patibhati: 


“Yasmim hi naranarinam gamanigamanatthanabhava-catu-iriyapathapavattanabhava-sad- 
daniccharanatthandbhava-bhubjitabbayuppatitthanabhava-sankhata-lakkhanasahite karaggaha- 
paricchinne pakatiga’makhetté va, visumgamakhetté va, yath kifici yatharucitakam pade- 
sath gahétva, simam kattum icchanti. Tassa pakatigamakhéttassa va visuihgimakhéttassa va 
afiiéhi gimakhéttéhi rukkhasakhidi-sambandham avacchinditva, yassa simabandhanatthana- 
bhitassa yatharucitakassa padésassa samantato dubinheyya-sima-maggayamh mahatiyam simayath 
sauthanabhadabhave pi bahiini nimitténi thapétva, suviitieyya-sima-maggayam pana khuddaka- 
simfyam siighatakasanthanam kattum icchayam, tini nimittini, samacaturassanthinam vA 
dighacaturassasanthanam va kattum iccahiyam, cattairi nimittini, ninasanthanabhédam kattum 
icchiyath, pancidini nimittani thapétva, antd-nimitta-bahi-nimitta-bhitaénam padésanam ruk- 
khasakhidi-sambandham api byavacchijja simamaggath dassétva, nimittenam antd ca bahica 
yévatika tasmim gamakhette bhikkhi, té sabbe hatthapasinayandrahé hatthapasigaté katva, 
chandarahanam va chande ahaté, avasesé giimkhéttatd bahi niharapétvé, disacarikabhik- 
khinam saficirdpanayanattham tassa gimakheéttassa samantatd arakkhakamanussé thapétvd, 
sainanakaranattham tesu tésu thinisu dhajath va patikath va ussapétva, bhérisankhadini va 
‘hapétva, tikkhattura nimitténi kitteva, byatjanasampattiyuttiya kammaviacaya sima bandhi- 
tabbi. Evaripéna vidhind kat& simisammuti akupp& hoti thandrahd. Tassan ca simayam 
katam upasampadddikammam akuppam hoti thinaraham. 


Api ca vassdinassa catlisu masésu addhamasé addhamasé samma§dhardpacchédavaséna, 
tkaviravassanam va, pancdhé pancahé sammadhardpacchédavaséna ékavaravassanamn vi, 
samavutthilakkhanam. AddhamasatO pana param ekavaravassanam dubbutthilakkhanam. 
Pancihatd ine caturahé. caturahé va, tihé tihe va, dvihé dvihé va, diné diné va, vassanarh, 
panativutthilakkhanam. 


Samavutthike ca kale yassam nadiyam vassanassa catisu masésu yatthakatthaci titthe va 
atitthé va uttarantiye bhikkhuniya antaravasakO éka-dv’aiigulamattath pi témiyati; ayar 
vadisahkham gaechati, Addhamasé addhamasé hi ékavaravassanalakkhanéna samavutthike kalé 
yussam nadiyam vassinassa catiisu masésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniyd antaravasakd 
tomiyati ; ayarh mahanadisankhamh gacchati. Dasihé dasahé ékavaravassanalakkhanéna sama- 
yutthiké kale yassam nadiyamh vassanassa catiisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniy§ 
antaravisako temiyati; ayath majjimanadisaikhamh gacchati. Paiicdhé paticthé ékavaravassa- 
nalakkhanena samavutthiké k&lé yassarn nadiyath vassinassa catiisn misésa yatthakatthaci 
uttarantiya bhikkhuniyi antaravisakO témiyati; ayath khuoddakanadisahkham gacchati. 
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Samavutthiké ca kalé yassati nadiyam vassinassa catiisu misdsu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya 
bhikkhoniyé antaravasako’ témiyati; dubbutthiké kale tu na témiyati; si nadisankharh na 
gacchatiti na vattabba: dabbutthiya’ apamanatta. Samavatthiké pana kilé vassiinassa catiisu 
misesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiyi bhikkhuniy& antaravisakd na témiyati; ativatthiké pana 
kale vassinassa catiisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniy’ antaravadsakd témiyati ; 
s& tu nadisankham gacchatiti na vattabba: ativutthiyd pi apaminatta. 


Jitassaro pana sayam éva jitd. Na yéna kénaci khatd; samantatd igaténa udakéna 
pariptrito, Tadisé ca yasmith jaitassaré samavutthiké kalé vassinassa catiisu miisésu pivitum 
va hatthapédé dhoviturh vi udakath hGti: aya jatassarO ti saikhath gacchati. Yasmirh 
samavutthike kale pahouakajatassaré dubbutthikilé vai hémantagimhésu va paturh va hatthapadé 
dhovitum vi udakam na hoti: ayath jitassard ti sahkham na gacchatiti na vattabbd. Samavut- 
thike pana kalé yasmith jitassaré vassinassa catiisu mAsésu pivitumh vi hatthapaidé dhovitumh va 
udakam na hoti; ativatthiké tu udakatmh hoti: ayai jitassard ti saikham na gacchati. 


Aya ca Rimafifiadésd sabbavutthikd va: katharh pan’ étassitivutthikattam fayatiti P 
‘Yasma hi vassinassa catiisu masésu ti’? imini vassinassa catumisikattam atthakathiyam 
vuttazh, Imasmith pana Rimaiifiadésé vassenakild chamisiko hoti. Paticdhé pafcih’ ékavara- 
vassanam samavutthilakkhanan ti ca vuttatti; caturaheé caturahé va, tihé tihé va, dvihe dvihe 
va, diné dine vi, vassanam ativutthilakkhanan ti manyam. 


Imasminh pana Ramafitiadésé kadici caturahé, kadici tihé, kadiici dvihé, kadaci diné diné, 
kadaici sattihamattarh pi va, dasthamattam pi va, suriyappabhaya pi dkasam adatvi, aikulam 
api ghanam andhakiarikath viya katvi, sammidharipacchédanéna devo vassati. Tasma 
Ramafiiadésassativutthikattam viiiayati. 


Tasmi imasmith Rimafifiadésé yadisiyar nadiyath samavutthike kile yathavuttona 
vassanappakiréna dévé vassanté pi vassinassa catiisu miasesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhik- 
khaniyd antaravisakatémanath sambhavéyya; tadisayazh mahinadiyam udakukkhépam karitva, 
katam upasampadakammam akuppam thiniraham bhavéyya. Yadise pana jitassaré samavut- 
thike kalé yathivutténa vassanappakiréna dévé vassanté pi vassinassa catiisu masésu pivitum 
vii hatthapidé dhovituth vai udakath bhavéyya; tadisé mahdjatassaré udakukkhépam katva, 
katam upasamnpadakammam akuppam thindraham hotiti.” 


Tass’ évam patibhiyaminasimivinicchayassa Ramadhipatino pan’ 6vam cétaso parivi- 
takko udapadi: “Yé hi kéci thera yasmim gimakhétté simamh bandhitum icchanti; tasmim 
gimakhétté thitdnam sabbésam éva bhikkhiinath hatthapasinayanddivaséna soddhanam akatva 
antonimittigaté yéva hatthapisigaté katvi simamhh sammannanti. Tésam simisammutikammam 
parisavipattitd yeva kuppam hoti. 


Yasmin hi pakatigimakhétt ’ekadésath yath kifici karaggihaparicchinnatthanam karabha- 
gain ditum icchiyath, rajidihi paricchinditvi, dinnam tath yéva visuthgimasankham gacchati. 
Baddhasimattai ca kammavacipariyosing yéva hoti: na nimittakittanamatténa. Tasmi ayarm 
antOnimittabhitd padésd niyatiya bhitegimasimatd visuthgimasaikhamh pi na gacchati ; 
baddhasimattam pina papunititi: antd-nimitta-padésa-bahi-nimitta-padésinam é¢kagamasima- 
bhavatd. Tassam Skagimasimayath thite sabbé pi bhikkhi hatthap&simayandrahe hattha- 
pisigaté akatva, chanddrahinath pi chandam aniharitva, bahi niharipétebbe aniharapetva, 
antonimittigaté yéva bhikkhi hatthapisigaté katvi, katath simisammatikammam vaggarh hoti 
adhammikakamman ti. Tassatica simiyamh katam upasampadidikammamnh simasammutikammassa 
kuppatta simavippattito kuppati. 


Yé vi pana théri gimalakkhanarahitath yath kilici yatharucitakam thinam rijidihi paric- 
chindipétva, visuthgimakhéttam hotiti saiifiiya vi, tasmim yathirucitakatthiné yeva thit 
bhikkhi hatthapisigaté katvi, simath sammannanti; na sabbasmim pakatigimakhette. Tésam 
pi tath simisammutikammath parisavippattitd knppath hoti. Tasmi tassath pi simayaw katam 
upasampadidikammat simivippattito kuppati. 
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Y6 caparé thera yasmim gamakhétté simarh sammannitum icchanti; tassa gamakhettass’ 
antehi gantakhettehi rukkhasakhidisambandhavacchedam akatva, tasmim yeva gamakhette 
thitanamh bbikkhiinam hatthapasdnayapddivasena sodhanam katvaé simamh sammannanti. Tésam 
pi simasammutikammam parisavippattito kuppam hoti; yasma hi: 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 


Yath&i dvinnarh baddhasimanam rukkhasakhadi-sambandhén’ afifiamaifiam sahkarabhavo 
hoti; tath&a baddhasima-gamasiminam pi va, dvinnam gamasimanat pi va. rukkhasakhadi- 
sambandhena saikarabhavo hoti yevati. Tassai ca simayam katam upasampadidikammam pi 
simavippastito kuppam hoti. 

Yé pan’ anfié thori ativutthikasmim Raimaiifadésé nadilakkhana-jatassaralakkhana-virahi. 
tésu pi nadijitassarésu sajjitayam udakukkhepasimayam upasampadidikammam kar@dnti. 
Tésam upasampadadikammath pi simavippattito kuppati. Ativutthiké hi Ramaffiadésé 
yidisaiyam nadiyam samavutthikeé kalé yathavutténa vassanappakarena dévé vassanté, vassinassa 
catisu masésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniya antaravasakatémanam na sambhaveyya. 
Ativutthikatta pan’ imassa padésass’ antaravisakatémanath sambhavéyya. T&disipi nadi 
samavutthikalé yathavuttam antaravasakatémanam attham gahetva, nadisaikham gacchati ti 
vattum kathath yujjéyya ? Yadisé pana jatassaré samavutthikalé yathavatteéna vassanappakaréna 
dévé vassante, vassinassa catiisu masésu pivitumn va hatthapadé dhovituzn va udakath na 
bhavéyya. Ativutthikatta pan’ imassa padésassa vassanassa catiisu masesu pivitum va 
hatthapadé dhovituzh va udakath bhavéyya. Tadisd pi jatassard samavutthikalé yathavuttath 
pivana-hattha-pada-dhovana-pahonak’ udakassa vijjamanam atthath gahétvd, jatassard ti 
satikham gacchati ti vattuth kathath yujjéyyA ti? 

Appe kaccé pana théri yasmimh gimakhétté simarh bandhitum icchanti; tass’ aiiichi 
gamakhettéhi rukkhasikhadi-sambandham avacchinditva, tasmirm gamakhetté antonimittiga- 
tana ca bahinimittagatanaii ca sabbésam pi bhikkhiinath hatthapdsinayanddim katvd simam 
bandhanti. Tassam simiyam upasampadddikammakaranakalé pana tassa ca gamasimaya ruk- 
khasakhadi-sambandham aviydjétva upasampadidikammam karonti. Tésam upasampadi- 
dikammam parisavipattito kuppati. Tass baddhasimaya ca gamasimiya c’ affiamafifarh 
Saitkarabhavapattito. Yadiva pan’ ate théra parisuddhaya baddhasimaya va, gimalakkhana- 
sahits pakatigimakhétté va, visumhgimakhétts vi, nadilakkhanapattaya mahanadiya va, 
jatassaralakkhanapatté jatassaré va, samuddalakkhanapatté samuddé va, upasampadadikammam 
karOnti. Yé pana tasmim upasampadadikammé ganai honti. Té vuttanayéna vippannasimiya 
va, gamalakkhanarahité visumgimakhétte vi, nadilakkhanamapattaya khuddakanadiya va, 
jatassaralakkhanamapatté khuddakajatassaré va, upasampanna bhikkhi yéva hontiti. Tésam 
upasampadidikammam pi parisavipattitd kuppat yévati.” 

Atha kho Ramadhipatiraja Ramaiifiadésé upasampadadikammassa sim&vippatti-parisavip- 
pattinam vijjamanabhavath fatva; “ Mayhath pi iminad vuttappakaréna upasampadadikammassa 
simavippattiparisavippattiyo khayanti. Rimafifiadésé ca Hamsavatinagare bahii tepitaka byatta 
patibala. Tésath pi upasampadidikammassa simavippatti-parisavippattiyO khayéyyuth vi nd ~ 
va Appéva namihath t€ pisabbé s’atthakatha-tikam Vinayapalim byaiijanatd ca atthatd cépa- 
parikkhapétva, Paliya c’atthakathanh, atthakathaya ca tikam, pubbéna cApararh samsandapeéetva, 
Samanayapétva, simadhikaré Vinayavinicchayath karapeyyan ti” cintétva, té sabbe pi tipitaka- 
dhare bhikkhii simidhikire Vinayavinicchayath karapési, 

. Tato Ramadhipatirajén’ ajjhésita sabbé pi tipitakadhara bhikkhi s’atthakatha-tikarm 
Vinayapalitn byaijanato ce’ atthatd c’ upaparikkhitva, punappunam sammad éva samsandétva, 
samanayitva, simavippatti-parisavippattinarh Vijjamanabhavarh disva, yathadittham ratio 
Vinayavinicchayam arocesum. a 

baie rae aes oho vata! ‘Buddhasdsanath paficavassasahassaparimanath kala thassattti’ 
pee as: vottar ; idani pana Buddhassa Sathbodhipattatd sattacattalisidhikan 1 

visahassamatiam €vati-; idafi ca khd dani yéeva sdsanam samalam sakantakam s’abbudam 

1 Catusatthadhikam in MS. B, | 
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sasank’upasampadam jatam. Kathafica rahi yavapaticavassasahassapariminakilapariyanta- 
pavaitanasamattham bhavéyyati?” cintétva, puna cintési: “ Yajjdham idisam sisané uppan- 
nam malakantak’ abbudam disva va, yathi sisané nirisank’uppsampadabhavapajjanéna parisud- 
dhath pariyodatam hutva, yivapaiicavassasabassaparimiaakilapariyanta-pavattanasamattham bha- 
véeyya. Yatha byAparam andpajjitva v’'upékkhakd viharéyya; tathai sati Bhagavati Sammisam- 
buddhé pi sukarapemdbhipasddénisamannigatd garavacittikiréndsamangibhitd va bhavissam. 
Appeva nama maya sisanam visddhétabbam éva. Kutd nu khviham aditd parisuddh’upasam- 
padatm samaharitva, imasmim Ramajiifiadésé patitthapéts P Yé té saddhasampanni kulaputti 
tad upasampadapekkha; té tad upasampadam gihapétva nirdsank’ npasampadabhiivéna sisanath 
parisuddhah bhavéyyati.” Ath’ Gvam cinténtassa Rimidhipatirajass’ évariipdO parivitakko 
udapadi. | 

Sammisambuddhaparinibbanatd kira dvinnarh vassasatanam upari chattimnsatims vass6 
vitivatté, Moggagaliputtatissamahathéréna pésito Mahamahindathérd Tambapannidipam 
gantva, sisanam patitthipési. Tatd Dévanarhpiyatisso Sihalindo théré pasiditvi Mahavihi- 
ram patitthapesi. Mahaviharapatitthanato pana patthiya attharasadhikani dvévassasatani 
Abhayo raja Dadhiyan nama Damilarajanam jinitva, Lankadipe rajjam patto. Abhaya- 
giriviharam karapeiva, sattahi Damiléhi parajitva, palayitva, cuddasavassini niliyitva, 
vasanakalé niccath pubb’upakarim Mahitissam nama théram Gnétvai tassidasti. Tam pana 
kulasamsatthamh Mahatissathéram kulasamsatthaddsena Mahaviharavasibhikkhusangho Mahi- 
viharato nihari. Tato pabhuti Mahaviharavasika bhikkht ca Abhayagiriviharavasika 
bhikkhu ca: dvedha bhinna dvé nikaya jata. 

Tato Abhayagiriviharapatitthanato pana sattapaifasavassadhikésu tisu vassasatésu 
vitivattésu, Mahaseno nama raja Lankadips sattavisativassani rajjam karési, Tasmim 
kale sO raja Jétavanaviharaz katva, Dakkhinaviharavasissa jimhantarassa asaniatassa 
papamitiassa Tissathérassa pasiditva adisi. Tatd patthiya Jétavanavihiravasike bhikkhi 
Mahiviharavasikehi bhikkhihi Abhayagirivasikehi bhikkhihi ca bhinditva, Jétavanaviha- 
ravasinikayo nam’ ékd nikayo jato. 

(To be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN BURMA. 


BY TAW SEIN-KO. 
No. 3.—The Three-eyed King.t 


Stlasanbawa was succeeded in 442 B. C. by Duttabaung, the son of Maha%anbawa 
by Bédayi2 The advent of this kine, who had three eyes, the third being between the other 
two, was prophesied by Gautama Buddha himself according to the following tradition? 


1 There is a similar tradition among the Talaings, from whom the Burmans appear to have adapted their 
own version after the conquest of the maritime provinces by Alompra in 1757 A. D. The Talaing name 
for the king is Mutpiréjé@ and not Duttabaung. The following is extracted from Haswell’s Grammatical 
Notes and Vocabulary of the Peguan Language, p. xv-: “The Peguan name of Maulmain is Mot-mooa-lim 
(Mut-mwé-lém) or One-eye-destroyed. The legend is, that an ancient king had three eyes, two in the usual 
places, and one in the centre of the forehead. With this third eye he could see what was going on in the 
surrounding kingdoms. The King of Siam was at war with him, and, finding his plans continually thwarted, 
suspected there were traitors in his camp, and called a council to find out who gave information concerning his 
plans to the enemy. His officers told him that there was no traitor, but that the King of Maulmain was able with 
his third eye to see all that was going on in the Siamese Camp. It was suggested that the King of Siam should give 
his daughter to the King of Maulmain, so that when she had succeeded in gaining the confidence of the king, she 
might manage to put out his third eye. This counsel was followed and proved successful, and the third eye was 
destroyed. Hence the name of the city. It is often called Mét-lim-lim (Mut-lém-lém), or Hye-destroyed- 
destroyed.”? These traditions about Duttabanng and Mut-pirdjé are, I believe, traceable to the worship of Siva, 
which prevailed in Burma in ancient times. 

2 See ante, Vol. KIX. pp. 448, 489. [Observe the line of royal descont. Father, then elder-son, then 
younger-son (childless), then elder-son’s son. Compare ante, Vol. XXI. p. 287f.—Eb.] 

3 This tradition, with slight variations, is gravely recorded in the Mahiydzawin (= Mahéréjavarisa) or 
Chronicle of the Burmese Kings. 
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Gautama Buddha, in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two 
prothers Mahapunna and Chijapunna with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanij- 
jagama, otherwise called Logaing,4 in Sundparanta. The sage accepted the gift and 
occupied the monastery for seven days. On his return he walked along the Yéma range 
fringing the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and from the top of the Péstsdaung hill’ to the 
north of Prome, he saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea,® which stretched to the range 
of hills on the east. At the same time a male mole came and paid him homage by offering him 
some burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda 
the cause of his doing so, he replied: ‘‘My beloved Ananda, after I have attained Parinirvana, 
and after the religion has flourished for 101 years, yonder sea will dry up and the kingdom of 
Sarédkéttara will be founded. The mole before us willbe incarnated as Duttabaung, the founder 


of that kingdom, from whose reign will date the establishment of my religion in the country of 
the Mranmas.’’? 


The mole had been asked by his wife to wake her up when Gautama approached their home, 
so that she might participate in the merit that wouldaccrue to them both by making some suitable 
offering. As it was rather early in the morning when Buddha arrived, the husband thought 
that he would not disturb the slumbers of his wife. But when she got up and found out that 
the sage had come and gone, and that her husband had made an offering of his burrowings, she 
became irate at his remissness of duty, and lost no time in following Gautama and crying out to 
him, at the top of her voice, to stop and receive her offering. In compliance with her entreaty, 
he stopped at a hill, called, in after times, the Dangyidaung,® and duly received her proffered 
burrowings. This done, the female mole thought that she would have revenge on her husband 
for his extreme recklessness for her spiritual welfare, and took an oath thus: 


‘‘ By the efficacy of the merit I have just acquired, may I, in my next birth, be a person 
capable of wreaking a singular vengeance on my husband in his next birth |” 


The male mole was duly incarnated in the womb of Bédayi, the Queen of Mah4%an- 
bawa, while his wife became Princess Pék¥andé° in the country of Pandw4.!0 The 
princess was beautiful, accomplished, and clever, and many were the princes that sought her 
hand. Her father determined that high birth, if not uninterrupted descent from the race of 
Sakya!! kings of Northern India, should be the sine gud non of his future son-in-law, and he 
accordingly wedded his daughter to Duttabaung, king of Sarék‘éttara. 


Duttabaung was a puissant prince, who wielded the sceptre of an extensive empire. His 
dominions included the whole of Jambiidipal? and his influence was felt even in the land of 








* Légaing is in the Minbu district. It is still a famous place of pilgrimage. 
5 Burmans derive Pdsis from Pawists (Sole-head) because, according to tradition, Gautama Buddha turned 


the soles of his feet on the top of this hill and pronounced an oracle regarding the foundation of Farék‘éttard 
(Srikshétra). See, ante, p. 6. 


6 That the sea washed the shore as far as Prome appears to be supported by the marine shells found on the hills 
in the neighbourhood, but the exact or approximate period when it dried up has not, as yet, been determined. 

7 The exact derivation of Mrdnmd (pron. Bam4), the national appellation, by which the Burmans are known 
to themselves, has not been definitely settled. Sir Arthur Phayre says that it is derived from Brahmd, the 
proganitor of the human race according to Buddhist tradition; while Bishop Bigandet derives it from Mien, the 
appellation by which the Burmans are known to the Chinese (Mrén-md = Myin-mé according to one method of 
phonetics). Hodgson, on the other hand, maintains that it is derived from a word signifying ‘man.’ 

8 The Dangyidaung hill is nearly opposite Prome. There is another of the same name opposite Pagan. The 
local derivation of Ddéngyidaung is tin, to stop, abruptly ; ky?, to see; and taung, a hill. 

® [Pékyand is spelt Pissané = (?) Pigund.—Ep.] 


. andwa is identified with Taungdwingy! in the Magwé district. For the story of Bédayi, see ante, Vol. XIX. 
p. . 4 


= Burmese historians take s, delight in tracing the descent of their kings from the Sakya race of Northern 
India, to which Gautama Buddha belonged. 


12 Burma is included by native writers in Jambidipa. Their idea of geography is extremely hazy. 
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the Nagas and Asuras. His might and power was such that even Indra,}3 the Lord of the 


thirty-three gods of Tavatimsa, had to lend! his celestial aid to the consummation of his wishes. 
When Sarék‘éttar’ was built both Sakra and the Nagas rendered valuable assistance, and on 
its completion Duttabaung was inducted to his throne by Sakra,}8 who conferred on him celestial 
weapons. One of these was a wonderful spear, which carried royal messages to the king's 
tributaries. Sakra also presented Duttabaung with a wonderful drum, which, when beaten, 
could be heard on the utmost confines of the empire, thereby indicating that the time for paying 
tribute had come. 


Duittabaung ruled with justice tempered by mercy, and great was the amount of tribute 
received by him. He was loved by his subjects and feared by his tributary chiefs, and was, in 
short, blessed in all respects except one. That was, although he was extremely fond of his wife 
Pék®an6, he was treated by her with coldness, haughty disdain, and inveterate hatred, dis- 
simulated under the cloak of feigned obedience and respect. Her one object in life appeared 
to be to foil his designs wherever possible, to effect the reduction of his power and intluence, 
and to bring ignominy and shame upon him in all that he undertook. But so long as the king 
observed the precepts inculcated by Gautama Buddha, supported the monks, and looked after 
the interests of the religion, the designs of this malicious queen were frustrated by the occult 
power of the nds (spirits). 


One day, however, in an evil hour, the king, withont due investigation directed the con- 
fiscation of a piece of rice-land measuring 5 pés (a pé is a measure of land which may 
be taken for the purposes of the story at an acre), which a widowed sweet-meat seller had 
presented to her preceptor. Henceforth, owing to this sinful deed committed against the 
religion, the king’s power declined. His satraps and governors grew refractory and eventually 
threw off their allegiance: tribute was withheld: the wonderful spear would no longer 
go on its wonted errands: and the drum would sound no more. To add to this long series 
of misfortunes Queen Pék¥an6 hit upon a plan, which was doomed to be successful in fulfil- 
ling her evil desire. She had an old skirt! of hers washed clean, and obtained some rags 
from a cemetery, and then had a towel woven with these materials for the use of the king. 
Duttabaung placed too much confidence in the love and fidelity of his wife, and not suspecting 
anything wiped his face with it, when lo! on account of the extreme uncleanliness of the 
towel, his third or middle eye became blind! Simultaneously with his blindness his celestial 
spear and drum disappeared! Not convinced that his power had diminished, the foolish king 
in his dotage set ont on a progress through his dominions with the object of re-establishing 
his government on its former basis. He was cruising near Cape Negrais,?’ when by spitting 
into the sea he excited the wrath of the Nigas, who carried him and his brazen boat to their 
country under the earth. 


Thus perished the three-eyed king, Duttabaung, and the oath of his wife Pék@an6, in her 
previous birth, was fulfilled. 





18 Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, is known to the Burmans as Oagy4-min. Minis pure Burmese, 
signifying an important personage: for Bagy4 ( = Sakra), see ante, Vol. XX. p. 422. 

1¢ Burmans have a saying that, when a king is powerful, even rulers of ndés (spirits) have to render him 
assistance. 

15 Native histories are mostly the work of Buddhist monks, or of monks who have turned laymen; and every 
opportunity is seized upon to improve their position, and to impress on the secular rulers the unwisdom 
of interfering with the Buddhist Religion, as inculeated by the monkish brotherhood. The Mahéydzaiwin 
was put into its present shape by a body of learned monks and ex-monks after the First Anglo-Burmese War 
(1824 A. D.). 

16 Skirts of women and clothes from a cemetery are regarded by the Burmans to be specially unclean for men. 
[In the uncleanness of the former we have a most interesting survival of a custom of tabu.—Hb.] : 

17 The Burmese name for Negrais is Nagayit = Naga-eoiling. [The symbols for yit may, however, be rach, ras 
or ris according to the phonetics adopted. The usual P&li form of the word is Nagarfsi.—Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESH 
LANGUAGE. 


A REPLY. 


I shall proceed to deal with Mr. Houghton’s 
eriticisms seriatim.; 


Mr. Houghton disagrees with me in thinking 
that any of the words given in my list relate to 
social life or are incommonuse. In refutation of 
his statement I may say that the following San- 
skrit derivatives are in very common use 
among the Burmese: — (7) chankram in the 
sense of walking about for exercise; (8) drap as a 
synonym for gén (Pal guna), meaning primarily to 
be possessed of a certain status in society, and 
secondarily to be proud; (10) kambhé, a world or 
a cycle of existence ; (12) parissad, an assembly or 
audience, a congregation of people meeting to- 
gether for purposes of religious devotion or festi- 
vity; (14) prakaté, in statu qwo, or in a state of 
nature; (15) prassad, a turret, or a building with 
a number of roofs overtopping one another.? 


Adhvan.—Myr. Houghton says: ‘‘The word is, 
however, an extremely rare one, and its meaning 
would probably not be understood by nine edu- 
cated Burmans out of ten.” With all due defer- 
ence, I must say again that this word is in very 
vommon use. When a Burman wishes to express 
_ the incalculable duration of his repeated existences 
before he can enter Nirvana, he would always 
employ this word in connexion with sasdra. 
Again, in Burmese histories, as well as in conver- 
sation, the word is commonly employed to signify 
the long succession of kings subsequent to the 
reigning ruler. 

Amrita.—The Sanskrit derivative is pronounced 
anwvaik or amyaik, as poimted out by Mr. 
Houghton. The substitution of ¢ for k, in my 
former article (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 94) is, as admit- 
ted by the Editor, a misprint. The truth of Mr. 
Houghton’s remark that, “the application of the 
epithet amraik (amrita) to the Buddhist Nirvana 
is obviously modern and needs no discussion here,” 
can, I must confess, be hardly admitted by any 
scholar who knows anything of Pali and Bud. 
dhism. There can be no doubt that North Indian 
influence is responsible for the transformation of 
the word, the various stages of which appear to be 
as follows: amrita=amrit=amrdt=amr6k, which, 

according to the Burmese system of phonetics, 
would be pronounced amraik. 


Abhishéka.—No doubt in the “corrected 
spelling ” issued under the authority of the Text- 


book Committee of Burma, of which 1 was a mem- 
ber, the Sanskrit derivative bhisstk was changed 
to bhisik on the advice of the native sayds or 
pandits, who were in the majority, and whose 
evident desire was to disclaim any relationship 
of Burmese with Sanskrit, and, in spite of ancient 
usage, to try and derive all Sanskrit derivatives 
from Pali, the sacred language of the Southern 
School of Buddhism. Ido not at all see how “ the 
fact of the penultimate vowel in the Burmese form 
being i and not éis a proof of its late introduction.” 
Inthe first place this statement is inconsistent with 
the assertion made in Mr. Houghton’s first para- 
graph that ‘‘ from very ancient times, indeed, the 
kings of Burma kept Brahman astrologers at their 
courts for the purpose of making forecasts, fixing 
dates, and what not” (I suppose the vague “what 
not” would include the duty of performing the 
coronation ceremony of Burmese kings). In the 
second place, in dealing with Indo-Chinese langu- 
ages, which have borrowed their alphabet from 
India, it is hardly safe to base one’s conclusion on 
the mere morphology of words. The genius of 
such languages is so different from either Sanskrit 
or Pali that it would be much safer to take also, 
into consideration the phonetic forms of such 
words. Although the derivative from Sanskrit, 
which we are now discussing, is written bhissik or 
bhisik, the combination 7k is always pronounced 
ék, thus establishing its affinity to the vowel é in 
abhishéka. 


Chakra,.—I must again point out the very 
common. use of the derivative from this Sanskrit 
word. The Pah expression dhammachakka ig 
always rendered into Burmese as dhammachakra, 
thus showing the partiality of the Burmese 
language for derivatives from Sanskrit and rebut- 
ting Mr. Houghton’s contention: —~ “ the former, 
or Pali, word (chakka) was that originally used, 
and that the Sanskrit word has been introduced 
subsequently by some courtly scholar.” One of 
the titles of the Burmese king was “the Lord of 
the chakrdé weapon (or disc);” and in common 
conversation the notion of a supernatural element 
is always conveyed by the word chakrd in such 
eXpressions as yat‘d3 chakrd, supernatural or 
flying chariots; nd chakrd, supernatural faculty 
of hearing. 


Chakravala.—The cosmogony of the Burmese 
is not derived ‘from the Brahman astrologers at 
the Court,” but was introduced with Buddhism. 


Chakravartin.—I cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Houghton’s statement as to the manner of 


a a i a a a a a ve Ee eee 


1 See aie, p. 24 ff 


‘ 


3 The numbers refer to the werds in my former list, ante, Vol. XXI. p. 95. 
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the introduction of the derivative from this word. | such preference? Surely terms, which had at- 


No Burmese king has ever arrogated to himself 
such a title, and the condemnation of the Burmese 
courtiers is hardly justifiable. Nor can I sub- 
scribe to his expression the “old speakers of 
Pali.” 


Chankram.—Childers, in his Pdli Dictionary 
(page 99), identifies the Pali word caikamo, mean- 
ing “a covered walk, arcade, portico, cloister,” 
with the Sanskrit AS + 37. The word FSA 
as meaning “walk (abstract and concrete)” is 
given at page 165 of Cappeller’s Sanshyit-English 
Dictionary. 


Dravya.—The exceedingly common use of the 
word drap, which is derived from dravya, has 
ulready been pointed out above. 


Kalpa.—Mr. Houghton contends that, where 
a Pali and a Sanskrit derivative having the 
Same signification exist in Burmese, greater 
antiquity should be attached to the former. 
With all due deference to his scholarship I 
would beg leave to differ from this view. I 
would select only a few instances to show that this 
contention is not warranted by facts. The Pali 
words dhammachakka and Sdriputta always 
assume in Burmese partially Sanskritic forms as 
dhammachakrd and Sdriputiard. Again, in a 
Burmese inscription, dated 1198 A. D., which was 
found at Pagan, the word Nirpan occurs, which 
has closer affinity to the Sanskrit Nirvdxa than 
tu the Pili Nibbana; and the Pali Vissakamma is 
always rendered in Burmese as Visakréim (Sanskrit 
Visvakarman). How would Mr. Houghton explain 
this remarkable phenomenon ? Could he explain it 
in any way other than by saying that the Sanskrit 
derivatives in the Burmese language are of more 
ancient date than the corresponding Pah deriva- 
tives ? 


As regards the pronunciation of the conjunct 
consonant las anusvdéra in such words as allipa 
and salldpa, it is hardly justifiable to adopt the 
standard obtaining in Arakan, though it is un- 
doubtedly not nowadays a centre of native learn- 
ing. Since the fall of Arakan in 1785 A. D. the 
capitals of Burma have been the seats of learning 
and the centres of literary activity for the whole 
of the Burmese Empire. 


Mrigasiras and Pushya.—The point to which 
T would desire to draw attention in connexion 
with these words is that in Burmese works, such 
as the translations of Jatakas, preference is 
always shewn to the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives. If the Pali derivatives were already 


tained some popular fixity, would have been 
employed in translating astrological works, which, 
according to Mr. Houghton, were a later impor- 
tation. 


Parissad.—In the Revised Vocabulary of Buvr- 
mese Spelling issued by the Text-book Com- 
mittee, this word is, no doubt, as pointed by 
Mr. Houghton, spelt parisat. At the sitting of 
the Committee, when the spelling of this word 
was discussed, the reason given by one of the 
says for the adoption of the form as it now 
stands was, that it was derived from parisiti, 
which is but another form of parisé + iti! This 
was no doubt an attempt made with a vengeance 
to disclaim all connexion with Sanskrit. The 
word used to be spelt until a few years ago puaris- 
sud, but the modern school of Burmese writers, 
who know nothing about the obligations of Bur - 
meseto Sanskrit, desire to eliminate all San- 
skritic elements, which they do not understand and 
cannot appreciate. TTTg in Sanskrit means 
“sitting around, besetting; assembly, congrecu- 
tion.” The corresponding Pali form parisd is pri- 
marily employed in the Buddhistic sense of the 
various classes of Buddha’s disciples as monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, female devotees, &c., Ec. (See 
Childers’ Pili Dictionary, page 346). Mr. 
Houghton’s ‘violent assumption’ that ‘the original 
Sanskrit word means rather a council, as in u 
court, or an assembly of ministers,’ and that ‘it 
was so first used by the Brahmans in the king's 
court, the use of the word becoming afterwards 
more generally extended,’ is scarcely warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. The supposition 
that the word was first introduced in a political, 
and not a religious, sense, and that it then per- 
meated to the masses is not reasonably justified by 
the absence of means for the dissemination of ideas 
from a centre of political activity among the masses 
of the people, by the difficulty of communication 
and intercourse, and by the attitude of indifference 
generally assumed by native rulers towards their 
subjects. There can be no doubt that the word 
parissad was introduced into Burma with the 
Buddhist Religion. 

Prekriti—My acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Houghton for rectifying this error. The Sanskrit 
derivative is now being superseded by the Pah 
derivative, for the reasons explained above. 


Prasada. Burmese architecture is, at present, 
almost a terra incognita; and it is hard to refute 
arzuments in the shape of vague surmises. 


Préta.—See my remarks on abhishéka above. 


in existence, and were therefore, better and more ; The derivative pritié is in very common use among 
| eos 
widely understood, how could we account for | the Burmese. That the Buddhistic sense of the 
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word is at one with the Sanskritic sense is clearly 
shewn at page 378 of Childers’ Pili Dictionary. 
Rishi—The derivative from this word is not 
now used as a title of respect when addressing 
Buddhist monks, the word now in use being rahans 
(Pali. araham). The modern signification at- 
tached in Burmese to rassé is an anchorite, who 
is beyond the pale of the Order of Buddhist 
Monks. The imputation of pride and conceit to 
Burmese monks, as implied by Mr. Houghton’s 
remarks, is, I think, uncalled for and unjustifiable. 
In spite of the high authority of Dr. Judson, who 
is, by the way, no¢ an authority on Pal or San- 
skrit, the Pali form ist of the word risht is never 
found in Burmese as a naturalized word. In 
translating isi its equivalent rassé is invariably 
used. In this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Sanskrit and Pali derivatives are 
by the Burmese sometimes coupled together, 
as if the object is to explain one by the 
other : 
kam kramm&s = kamma Péli + karman 
(Sanskrit) 
kap kambha = kappa (Pali) + kalpa (San- 
skrit) 
Rassé Rahani = Rishi (Sanskrit) + Arahan 
(Pali) 
Amé’ pucché prassana = Amé (Burmese) ++ 
pucchd (Pali) + prasna (Sanskrit) 
The above combinations are frequently met 
with in Burmese prose. 


Samudra.—In Burmese books, so far as I have 
read them, the word samuddard is always used, ina 
literal and not a metaphorical sense, in preference 
to the vernacular word pinlé. In Burmese poetry 
the two words are sometimes found joined 
together. I should be glad to know the grounds 
of Mr. Houghton’s statement: — “It was there- 
fore probably introduced at a late period by 
some philosophical writer.” 


Sariputra.—Theform Sdriputtard as well asthat 
of amraik (Sanskrit amrita, Pali amata) are found, 
in the Pdramigdn, the “ Paradise Lost” of the 
Burmese. This work was compiled by Silavazsa, 
a learned monk of Taungdwingy? in the Magwé 


District of Upper Burma, in the latter half of the 
15th Century A. D. 


Sattva.—Here, again, Mr. Houghton has been 
misled by Dr. Judson, who says that sattavd 
means a ‘rational being’ in Burmese, which is 
not a complete definition. The sense in which 
this word is used in Sanskrit, Pali, and Burmese 
is nearly identical. In Burmese we speak of 1d 
satiavé, mankind, kin’ sattavd, animals of the 


land, yé satiavd, fishes of the sea. Mr. Houghton’s | 


explanation about the possible confusion of the 
two Pali words saitd, a “ being, creature, animal, 
sentient being, man,” and satta, seven, is highly 
ingenious, but cannot bear any criticism, because 
surely when a Burman with some knowledge of 
Pali reads a book in that language, he would have 
common sense enough to construe according to 
the context, and not take the meaning of each 
detached word without any reference to the other 
words in the same sentence. Mr. Houghton 
says: — “It seems probable that the Sanskrit 
form of this word (which is mainly used im philo- 
sophical works) was adopted in Burmese... .” 
This Sanskrit derivative occurs as sattévd, in an 
ancient inscription of Pagan, dated 585 B. BR. 
(1223 A. D.). 


Here, again, we have an instance where the word 
is derived from the Sanskrit sativa, and not 
from the Pah satta. 


Sakra.—Mr. Houghton accuses me of allowing 
my religious zeal to overstep my discretion in 
giving ‘‘this personage” the title of the “ Re- 
cording Angel of Buddhism :” “A very little 
enquiry would have shown him” that Childers 
makes use of this very title in his Dictionary (page 
419), and that the Burmese notions regarding 
this god are more in conformity with Buddhist 
than with Hindu ideas. 


The point at issue, therefore, between Mr. 
Houghton and myself is, whether Sanskrit 
or P&li derivatives were first introduced into 
the Burmese language. His remarks appear 
to shew that he is in favour of the theory 
which accords priority to the latter class of 
derivatives. I venture to hold the opposite 
view and to base my conclusion on the 
following statements of fact :— 


In the Buddhist literature of the Burmese we 
meet with the remarkable phenomenon of trans- 
lating Pali words by meazis of Sanskrit: deriva- 
tives ; @. g. 








. Original form of 

PUiword. | agrivative. | *2® genizatve 
Amata. Ayraik, Amrita. 
Dhammachakka.| Dhammachakra| Dharmachakra. 
Kamma. Kramma. Karman. 
Sakka. Sakré3! Sakra. 
Samudda. Samuddara. Samudra. 
Sangaha. Sangroh. Sangraha. 
Saériputta. Sariputtara. Sariputra. 
Satta. Sattavaé. Sattva. 
Vissakamma, {| Visakrém., Vigvakarman. _ 
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Again, in the ancient inscriptions of Pagan 
dating from the llth and 12th centuries we meet 
with the Sanskrit form of invocation Srt Namé 
Buddhdya instead of the customary Pali form 
Nawmé Tassa Bhagavaté Arahaté Sanvmdsambud- 
dhassa. Also in some inscriptions, as the Po3u3 
daung Inscription (see ante, p. 2) traces of the 
influence of the Mahayana, or Northern School 
of Buddhism, still exist in the expression of the 
wish of the donor to attain Buddhahood, and not 
Arahatship (see Hibbert Lectures, 1881, pp. 254-5). 
Lastly, that Sanskrit studies were much cultivated 
among the Burmese in ancient times is clearly 
proved by the Tet-hnwégyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804 B. H. or 1442 A. D., which records 
a list not only of works belonging to the Buddhist 
Canon, but also of medical, astrological, gram- 
matical, and poetical works translated from the 
Sanskrit language. 


These facts appear to indicate:— 
(i) That the form of Buddhism first intro- 


duced into Burma Proper was that of the 
Mahayana or Northern School ; 


(ii) that the Buddhist scriptures when 
first introduced were written in Sanskrit, 
which is thelanguage of the Northern School; 


(iii) that the Southern School or Hinayana, 
the language of whose scriptures is Pali, sub- 
sequently absorbed and assimilated, by its 
stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, 
through the cessation of intercourse with 
Worthern India, had fallen into corruption 
snd decay. 


These inferences are further supported by the 
evolution of the Burmese pagoda, in which are 
combined the stépatype of Northern India and 
the chaitya type of Ceylon, as pointed out by the 
Editor of this Journal in his lecture on the subject 
before the Anthropological Institute in October 
1892. 


Tam glad that my short note on the existence 
ot Sanskrit derivatives in the Burmese language 
has been criticised by Mr. Houghton. The con- 
troversy will, I hope, excite some interest in the 
subject. At present there is a lamentable dearth 
of scholars in Burma, and Burmese history, 
Burmese literature, and Burmese antiquities are 
fields in which the labourers are exceedingly few, 
though the harvest should be plentiful and 
rich. 

Taw Szin-Ko. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, March 8th, 1898. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WISHING STONES IN BURMA. 


On the platform of the Shwédagén Pagoda at 
Rangoon there are two Wishing Stones. There 
is also one on Mandalay Hill, and one in the 
Kdgun Cave in the Amherst District. There are 
probably others scattered about the country. 


The custom is to formulate a wish in the 
mind and then try and lift the stone, e.g., “I 
want so and so: may the stone be heavy (or hight, 
as the case may be) if my prayer is heard!” The 
stone is then lifted andif it proves heavy or light, 
according as wished, the prayer is heard. 


The Burmese are very fond of testing things 
twice, but not oftener. Accordingly the wish 
is usually repeated twice, reversing the desired 
weicht of the stone: i.e. ibis wished to be light 
and then heavy, or vice versd. If the prayer is 
answered to the same effect twice well and good, 
but if the prayer is answered differently at the 
two trials it is neither granted nor denied. The 
first trial in such a case is considered the better 
of the two. 


At Rangoon the stones are chiefly used by old 
women and maidens. The old women to ascertain 


| the health of relatives, and the girls with regard 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


BAO, INDO-EUROPEAN FOR MONASTERY. 

Sangermano in his Description of the Burmese 
Empire, written 1780-1808 A.D., uses throughout 
the book the word bso to meana Buddhist monas- 
tery. Atp. 90, (reprint 1885) he says, “there is 
not any village, however small, which has not one 
or more large wooden houses, which are a species 
of convent, by the Portuguese in India called 
Bao.” He means clearly what is calleda kyauny 6 
by the Burmese and a vihdra in the classics. 


Again in the Life of Monsignor Percoto by 
Quirini on page 125 occurs :— 


to their love affairs. 





“eoli sembra dissi, che i Talapoimi non siano 
che un’ avanzo, e rampollo di cotali filosofi 
Indiani, menando una vita a quelli somighante in 
certi loro Monisterj, con vocabolo Egizio, e nell’ 
Egitto usato, Bad chiamati.” 

Lastly in Haswell’s Peguan Language, s.v., 
there occurs Bha, a monastery. This seems to 
settle the derivation of this word, which puzzled 
Yule; see Hodson-Jobson, s.v., Kyoung, in Sup- 
plement. R. C. TEMPLE. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, being a 
practical Handbook, with Transliteration, Accen. 
tuation, and Etymological Analysis throughout, 
Compiled by ArtuuR A. MacponzL1, M.A., Pu.D., 
Corpus Christi College, (Deputy) Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 

T cannot do better than commence by quoting 
the first words of the preface of this excellent book. 
« The aim of the present work is to satisfy, within 
the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all 
the practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, 
but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading.’ It willappear from what follows that 
this modest aim has been completely arrived at. 

Dr. Macdonell has followed the newer school 
of Sanskritists, of whom Professor Whitney is 
the most prominent leader, in abandoning native 
authorities, and confining himself to words 
which can be quoted from actual literature. 
There is much to be said for this standpoint, and 
no doubt it supplies a convenient hard and fast 
principle for the selection of words,—a principle, 
too, which, in a work like the present, meant 
more for Sanskrit students than for comparative 
philologists, stands the test of practical useful- 
ness. Atthe same time, with every respect for 
the learned scholars who have adopted it, I feel 
bound to protest against it, as being based on a 
false assumption. Even assuming that theprin- 
ciple is a sound one, it is impossible to carry it 
cut thoroughly at the present day. For until 
every Sanskrit workin existence has been made 

accessible to scholars, and has been indexed, it 

is imposeible to say whetherany word suggested 
for insertion in a dictionary, or any form sug- 
gested for insertion in a grammar is quotable or 
not. But putting that point to one side,—it is 

a fallacy to assume that the portion of Sanskrit 

literature of which we have existing remains 

‘contains the ommne scibile of the language. I 

believe that the greatest Huropean Sanskrit 

scholar will be the first to confess that in many 
particulars his knowledge of Sanskrit is very small 


beside that of scholars like Hémachandra or the - 


authors of the Dhdtupdiha. The latter may, no 
doubt, be sometimes mistaken, but I should not 
dream of doubting the existence of a word men- 
tioned by them, merely because it did not occur 
in known literature, unless some cogent argument 
were advanced for showing that they were wrong. 
Besides, only a small portion of the whole of 
Sanskrit literature has survived, and what right 





? For reasons which it is unnecessary to quote here, 
there is no doubt that the Prékrit word was aggaadié 
{t. @, agra, with pleonastic ada and tka), This is, as a 


have we to assume that the part which has not 
survived contains no words which do not occur 
in the part which has? For this reason, though 
I fully admit its practical convenience in a work 
like the present, I feel compelled to utter a pro- 
test against a fashion, if I may so term it, which 
is coming to the front, of treating with too much 
distrust the works of the oldest Indian Lerico. 
eraphers and Grammarians. I maintain that 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary should contain 
all words given in native dictionaries, whether 
found in literature or not, for one never knows 
when a certain word will not be required by 
the student. Moreover, many of these unquot- 
able words may be found most useful to the 
comparative philologist, whether he compare 
Sanskrit with other Aryan languages, or with 
woodern Indian languages, and even when he 
endeavours to study the life history of Sanskrit 
itself. To take an example from the field of 
comparative philology with which I am most 
familiar. There is a Hindi word agdri, meaning 
“sngar-cane sprouts,” the derivation of which 
would bea mystery to the student, who had only a 
lexicon based on the theory of the new school to 
guide him. The preservation of the g shows that 
the word must have come through a Prakrit form 
containing either a double gg or a g protected by 
a nasal? This would refer us to a Sanskrit form 
angdrikd, but no such word is to be found in 
Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, as it is not quotable 
from literature. A reference, however, to the 
older dictionaries, shows that the Indian lexico- 
graphers did give a word angdrikd, meaning 
“‘sugar-cane sprouts.” Here we have a direct 
proof that the old lexicographers were right, and 
that the writer of a complete Sanskrit dictionary 
would not err in including it. But this word is 
not only ahelp to the student of modern Indian 
languages. Itis a help to the student of Sanskrit 
itself, Itis one of the many instances of false 
etymologies which occur in that language, and is a 
valuable example of the way in which the founders 
of Sanskrit (as distinct from the Vedic language) 
helped out the paucity of a traditional priests’ 
language of the schools, and made it available for 
the use of the forum, by borrowing words from 
the vernaculars current at the time of the birth 
of profane Sanskrit learnmg. They took these 
Prakrit (I use the word for want of a better term) 
words and worked back from them to what they 
considered must have been the original word as 





matter of letters, a possible corruption of angdrikd, but 
is certainly not derived from that word. 
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used in Vedic times, and adopted the word thus 
formed as Sanskrit. Sometimes, as in the case 
of angdrikd, their etymology, was at fault, but 
this does not prevent the word being Sanskrit. 

It is therefore well to recognize at once the 
limits of Dr. Macdonell’s work. For the purpose 
of the student of Sanskrit literature it is 
admirable and complete, but it does not supply 
the wants of the comparative philologist nor does 
it pretend to do so. 

Having said so much about what the dictionary 
does not contain, itis time to say what it does. 
Briefly speaking, it is mainly a dictionary of 
Classical (or a8 some call it, ** Profane’’) San- 
krit and only contains such Vedic words as occur 
in those portions of Vedic literature which are 
readily accessible in good selections. Out-of-the- 
way technical terms are, as a rule, excluded, buta 
special feature of the workis the large number of 
grammatical and rhetorical terms so necessary 
for the adequate comprehension of native glosses, 
and which have hitherto not been found in any 
dictionary. Chancing to have had a good deal to 
do with rhetorical terms lately, I have been able 
to test this feature of the work pretty thoroughly, 
and have found that Dr. Macdonell’s claims to 
usefulness in this respect are amply borne out. 
Even when the meaning of a rhetorical term is 
clear, it is not always easy to hit readily upon 
the exact English accepted equivalent. The 
translation of the Sdhitya Darpana has hitherto 
been the only guide to the student, but it is 
inconvenient to use, and only deals with the 
main stems of the many-branching tree of Hindu 
rhetoric. For the purposes of a future edition 
I may refer Dr. Macdonell to a useful little 
Hindi book,—Bihdri-Tulasi-Bhishana-Bédha, by 
Pandit Bihart Lal Chaubé, which gives an alpha- 
betical list of some hundred and fifty rhetorical 
terms, each of which is fully explained, together 
with examples from Hindi literature.” 

Dr. Macdonell, in his preface, gives a list of 
the books to which the dictionary specially refers. 
It contains some forty names, principally of the 
high classical period of Sanskrit literature. It 
includes such difficult works as the Kddambavi, 
the Kirdtdrjuniya, and the Sisupdlavadha. 
Curiously enough the Rdémdyana is not men- 
tioned, though no doubt every word in that not 
very extensive epic will be found duly explained. 





2 Printed at the Kharg Bilis Press, Bankipur. The 
book deals ostensibly with Hind? rhetoric, but it is 
equally useful for Sanskrit students, the technical 
terms being all borrowed from Sanskrit. 1 may men- 
tion that the study of rhetoric has been carried to 
astonishing lengths by Hindi writers, commencing with 
Kééava Dasa, who flourished in the middle of the 17th 
century. After the death of Tulasi Dasa (1623 A. D.), 
poetry disappeared from India, and during the latter 


The only work which I should have been glad to 
see represented, and which has been left out, is 
the Nalédaya. This difficult poem has to be read 
at some time or other by every serious student 
of Sanskrit, and it has the advantage of having 
been excellently edited many years ago by Yates. 
There are many words in it with meanings which 
I have not seen in any dictionary. Such are 
(to quote a couple of instances from the first few 
verses) 4/rdj, to be happy (I. 5), adhirdja = rajd- 
nam adhikritya (I. 7). 

None of the purdnas are included in the list, 
nor are any of the fantras. The omission of the 
first is immaterial, for the language of these 
works is usually of the most simple description. 
There are, however, a few words occurring in 
mahdimyas and tantras which the reader will 
miss. Such are sré-stkta* (though purusha-sithtu 
is given), and bija, in the sense of ‘ mystic. 
formula, a word of frequent occurrence in the 
tantras. Hach mystic formula has a name such 
as méyd-bija, and so forth, and they can all be 
found, as well as I remember, in a work called the 
Tantra-sdéra, which has been printed in Calcutta. 


The arrangement of the dictionary is as com- 
pact as is compatible with clearness. Compounds 
are arranged im convenient groups under a 
leading word. Before consulting the dictionary, 
the reader must be warned to master thoroughly 
the system of punctuation, on which the whole 
system of each group of articles depends. For 
instance, dnushangika, occurs under the group 
headed by dnu-kul-ika, and unless the meaning 
of the preceding semi-colon is understood, a 
learner may be tempted to read the “‘ -shangika,”’ 
as dnu-kul-shangika. The system is, however, 
simplicity itself, and, what is wanted in a 
dictionary, aids compactness, without sacrificing 
in any way the readiness with which a word can 
be found. On one point I must congratulate 
Dr. Macdonell on having the courage to revert to 
Benfey’s system of giving verbal prepositions in 
alphabetical order after the last form of the 
simple verb with which they are used. 


Although references are not given, all that is 
really necessary to the ordinary student is to be 
found, viz. the literary period to which each word 
or meaning belongs, and the frequency or rarity 
of its occurrence. Another point of importance 





half of the 17th Century and the whole of the 18th 
nearly the only celebrated authors (always excepting 
the incomparable Bihiri Lal) were men who taught 
people how to write poetry, but who could not write it 
themselves. 

8 T omit from consideration the larger Petersburg 
Dictionary which I am not just now able to consult. 

é Given in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 

5 Not in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 
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is that wherever the accent is known from Vedic 
texts it has been indicated in the transliteration. 


The etymological portion of the dictionary 1s, 
so far as it goes, complete. As already men- 
tioned, it does not aim at comparative philology, 
outside the bounds of the Sanskrit language. 
All words, —except the small number which defy 
analysis, have been broken up into their com- 
ponent parts in the transliteration. When these 
means failed, the derivation is concisely added in 
brackets. I only regret that Dr. Macdonell did 
not take advantage of the opportunity to point 
out how much Sanskrit, and especially Classical 
Sanskrit, is indebted to words borrowed from 
vernaculars in a state of much greater phonetic 
decay than that at which the main portion of 
the language had been arrested. This is a wide 
field, hardly touched upon as yet, save by Prof. 
Zacharie ; and is one which promises with little 
labour to yield a bounteous fruit. Words like 
angdra already mentioned, the possible connec- 
tion between verbal bases such as tehchha,® and 
ipsa, (both Vedic) parallel forms such as kapdta 
and kawdta, kshurikdé and chhurikd, géha and 
grila (both Vedic), patiraand patta, and hundreds 
of others, point to one of two things, either the 
existence of dialects at the time the Vedic hymns 
were composed (if not when they were compiled), 
or else to the borrowing, by a language already 
stereotyped, of words from vernaculars in a later 
stage of phonetical growth. Both of these facts 
fall well within the province of the etymological 
lexicographer: and a correct appreciation of 
both is absolutely necessary to comprehend the 
relationship between Profane and Vedic Sanskrit, 
and between the former and the Vernaculars of 
Tndia from the time of Asdka to the present day. 
One word I missfrom Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, 
which well illustrates what I mean, — akupya. 
The word is not quotable, and hence it is quite 
rightly omitted, but still I should have been glad 
to know what a skilled etymologist such as he 
is, would have said aboutit. The word has two 
meanings ‘ not (a) base metal (kupya),’ and ‘ base 
metal.” Other dictionaries explain the second 
meaning by declaring the a to be expletive, that 
is to say ignotum per ignotius. Pandits give the 
a its negative force, and say the word means 
‘that metal with reférence to which all other 
metals are not base,’ ¢.e., ‘metal which is very 
base.” TI believe that a reference to the despised 
vernaculars and Prakrits will clear up the diffi- 
culty. In the former this a prefix is by no means 


aa RD 


6 Tam, of course, aware of the oxo theory regarding 
these chchha bases. But whethér ichchhe is an original 
Sanskrit base or not, the fact thatthe Prakrit form of 
tpsa, to wish to obtain, to desire, is also ichchha, cannot 
be overlooked by the student of Sanskrit etymology. 





uncommon,® and can always be referred through 
Prakrit either to a Sanskrit d, or to a Sanskrit 
ati (a-1, é, a). Hence I believe that this second 
meaning of akupya is to be referred to a Prakrit 
form of dkupya or atikupya. 


In order to test the vocabulary of this dic. 
tionary, I have gone through the first sixty pages 
of the Kddambart, and compared it with the 
dictionary hitherto available to English scholars, 
that of Sir Monier Willams. In these sixty 
pages there are about eighteen words which I 
have failed to find in the older work, all of which, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, are duly 
registered in that under consideration. The ex- 
ceptions are of no moment, and cause no trouble 
to the reader. Those I have noticed in my 
edition of the Kédambaré, are aklishtatd (aklishta 
is given), dshddhin (dshddha, a paldéa-staff, is 
given), utsdda (wisddana is given), ragita (rasita 
is given) ripa (ripd mrigdh svabhdvavantah 
lékdscha, comm.) gakuni-jidna (Sakuna-jidna, is 
given). This will show the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, and of how far it 
supersedes previous similar books. Of the above 
omitted words, only one (uésdéda) is found in the 
smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary. 


Ihave already drawn attention to the compact 
and convenient arrangement of the articles. A 
word of praise must also be given to the beauti- 
fully clear type, and to the freedom from mis- 
prints,—an accuracy which makes an Anglo- 
Indian condemned to hard labour at the hands 
of Calcutta compositors sigh with envy. 


In conclusion, I must congratulate Prof. Mac- 
donell on being the first to produce a scientifi- 
eally arranged Sanskrit dictionary, of convenient 
size and moderate cost. Measured by its aim it 
is a complete and brilliant success, and if here 
and there I have appeared to be a chhidrdnvéshin, 
I have referred not to the execution of what has 
been done, but have only expressed my regrets 
that his aim has not been a higher one. But 
then, if it had been as I wish it, and if Dr. 
Macdonell had given us still more gifts from the 
storehouse of his learning, the size of his book 
would not have been convenient, nor would its cost 
have been moderate. Things are better as they 
are, and we may hope for, at some future time, 
a lexicon embracing the whole Sanskrit language, 
and dealing with it in all its aspects from his 
competent pen. : 
G. A. GRIERSON. 





7 So also they talk of a word a-vara (not ava-ra), 
‘very excellent’: ‘that with reference to which all 
other things are not excellent,’ 

3 ¢.g. Hindl achapala = chapala. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BRIHAT-SAMHITA, 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8, Pa.D., C.LE, 


HE topographical information contained in the Brihat-Samhita of Vard&hamihira 
is to be found chiefly in chapter Xiv., entitled £irma-vibhdga or “the Division of the 
Globe;*’ the special object of which, in conformity with the astrological nature of the whole 
work, isto provide an arrangement from which it may be determined what countries and peoples 
suffer calamity when particular nakshatras or lunar mansions are vexed by the planets. For this 
purpose, the twenty-seven nakshatras, commencing with Krittikih (the Pleiades), are divided 
into nine groups, of three each ; and the globe, into a corresponding numbers of nine divisions, 
starting with the Madhyadésa or middle country, as the central part of Bharatavarsha or the 
inhabitable world, and then running round the compass from east to north-east. And an 
application of the distribution,— though not a very careful one, unless it can be improved or 
corrected by any emendation of the present text,— is given in verses 32, 33, of the same chapter ; 
where we learn that, as the groups of nakshatras are vexed, commencing with that of which the 
first nakshatra is Agnéya or Krittikah, so, in due order, destruction and death come upon the 
kings of the Parichdlas (middle-country), of Magadha (eastern division), of Kalinga (south-east 
division), of Avanti (southern division), of Anarta (south-west division), of the Sindhu-Sanviras 
(again the south-west division), of the Harahauras or Hirahauras (not mentioned elsewhere), 
of the Madras (north-west division), and of the Kaunindas (north-east division). 


The first part of my catalogue, the divisional list, gives all the names thus mentioned in 
chapter xiv., as it runs in Dr. Kern’s edition, arranged alphabetically under the divisions of 
the country adopted by Varahamihira. As has been indicated, the primary division is 
the Madhyadésa or middle country. I do not find any definition of this term in the 
Brihat-Sanrhitd. And there seem to be differences in respect of its limits, Thus, Prof. H. H. 
Wilson! has spoken of it as being ‘‘the country along the Narmada ;” and Albérini,? from the 
information given to him, has explained it as being “‘the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called Aryavarta.” Sir Monier Monier-Williams, however, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 
it a considerably more ample extent; defining it as ‘‘the country lying between the Himalayas 
on the north, the Vindhya mountains on the south, Vinagana on the west,” 7.c. apparently 
the place where the river Sarasvat! was supposed to lose itself in the sand, “‘Prayiiga on the 
east, and comprising the modern provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Dehli, Oude, &c.” And this 
seems to be more in consonance with Vardhamihira’s view: since we find him including in it, on 
the east, Sikéta (Oude), 3 and on the west, the Maru country (Marwiid), and the Sirasvatas or 
people living on the banks of the Sarasvati which rises in Mount Abi, and, rnnning almost due 
south, flows into the Ran of Cutch; while, on the other hand, the Yamunas or people living on 
the banks of the Jamni, which rises in the Himalayas, are placed by him partly in the middle 
country and partly in the northern division, and the Vindhya mountains, which run across the 
peninsula and constitute the northern boundary of the valley of the Narmada, are excluded by 
him from the middle country altogether, though, in connecting them only with the south-east 
division, he fails to represent fully their extent. 


In presenting this divisional list, I do not mean to suggest that it farnishes materials for 
preparing an accurate map of ancient India; or that the cities, rivers, mountains, tribes, &c.,— 
and especially the tribes,— belong actually and only to the divisions to which they are allotted 
by Varihamihira, Mistakes in his details can easily be shewn: for instance, though he places 
Kachehha and Girinagara both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the sonth- 
west; whereas this mountain is quite close to Girinagara (Junigadh) and the Girndr mountain, 


1 Vishnu-Purdna, Translation, Vol, IV. p. 64, note 2. 
2 Albértn?’s India, Translation, Vol. I. p. 173; algo see p. 198, 


8 So also the Matsya-Purina places Ayddh& (Oude) in the Madbyadtéa; see Vishnu-Purdna, Translation, 
Vol, IV. p. 168, note 11, 
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and is considerably to the south of Cutch. My object is to make a start, in order that, when 
the lists of other books have been treated in the same way and all have been compared, we 
may then be in a position to put all the materials together, and arrive at some consolidated and 
satisfactory results. 


In addition to the divisional list of chapter xiv., the astrological statements that run 
through the whole book, and in particular verses 1 to 89 of chapter xvi, which define 
“the countries, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of each planet,” adda variety of 
other names which are not mentioned at allin chapter xiv. All these names I have included, 
with those taken from chapter xiv., in the general alphabetical list.* And here I have inserted 
notes on some of the names, chiefly in the direction of quoting the earliest epigraphic references 
to them ; but without attempting to give all that might be said about them, or about the others 
that I have passed over without comment. Little, if anything, in a topographical direction, is to 
be learnt from these astrological references; which simply tell us, for instance, that (chap, xviii. 
verse 6) “should the Moon leave Saturn at her right, then sovereigns keeping the town will 
“triumph, and the Sakas, Bahlikas, (the people of) Sindhu, Pahlavas and Yavanas, be joyful.” 
They are of value only as tending to indicate the comparative importance or notability of the 
different tribes and places, as judged by the number of different allusions to each of them. To 
apply them in any other way, e. g. to assume that the names mentioned in one and the same 
passage are to be referred to much about one and the same locality, would only be conducive to 
error. Thus, such a rule might be appliedin respect of the verse just mentioned, without going 
far wrong. But chapter iv. verse 25, and chapter xvi. verse 22, give clear instances to the 
contrary. The former couples the Arjuniyanas and the Yaudhéyas, who belong to the northern 
division, and the Kauravas, who, as the people of Kuru-land, may perhaps be referred to the 
northern division, with the Prigisas or kings of the eastern country. And the latter couples the 
Arjuniyanas, Yaudhéyas, Traigartas, Paoravas, and Vatadhanas, of the northern division, with 
the Ambashthas of the east or south-west, the Paratas of the west, and the Sarasvatas and 
Matsyas of the middle country, But little, therefore, if anything at all, could be gained, in 


this or any similar list, by noting the way in which different names are connected with each 
other in the astrological passages. 


DIVISIONAL LIST. 


The Madhyadésa or middle country in- 
cludes (xiv. 2, 3, 4) Gajapura (see under Gaji- 
hvaya), Kalakéte, Kapishthala, [Mathurd],5 
and Sakéta ;~— 

the Maru and [Udumbara] countries ;— 

the Dharmaranya forest ;— 

[the rivers Sarasvati and Yamuna] ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Arimédas, Asvatthas, Audumbaras, Bhadras, 
Gauragrivas, Ghéshas, Gudas, Kankas, Kuku- 
ras, Kurus, Midhyamikas, Mandavyas, Mathu- 
rakas, Matsyas, Nipas, Pafichilas, Pandus, 
Salvas or Salvas, Sathkhydtas, Sarasvatas, 


‘Strasénas, Uddéhikas, Ujjihanas, U pajy otishas, 
Vatsas, and Yamunas. 

The eastern division includes (xiv. 5, 6, 7,) 
[Chandrapura|, Kasi, Mékala, the milky sea 
(kshtréda), the (eastern) ocean (samudra), 
[Tamalipti], and Vardhamana ;— 

the [KéSala], Magadha, Mithila, [Pundra], 
Samatata, and Udra countries ;— 

the mountains Afijana, Malyavat, Padma, 
Sibira, Udayagiri, and Vrishabhadhvaja ;— 

the river Lauhitya ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Ambashthas, Bhadras, Chandrapuras, Dantura- 





* As far as the end of chapter lxxxv., of course I have utilised Dr. Kern’s translation. Itis to be found in the 


Jour. R, As.’‘Soc., N. 8, Vol. IV. pp. 430-479 (chap. i. to vii.) ; Vol. V. pp. 45-90 (chap. vili. to xv.), and pp. 231-288 
(chap. xvi. to xxxv.); Vol. VI. pp. 36-91 (chap. xxxvi. to li.), and pp. 279-388 (chap. lili. to lxiv.; chap. lii., on boils 
and their consequences, is left untranslated, as being of no interest whatever) ; and Vol. VII. pp. 81-134 (chap. lxv. 
to Isxxv.). I have glanced through the remaining nineteen chapters, without actually reading them: here, the 
Dévanigari characters, with their absence of capitals, may possibly have caused me to pass over a point or two 
which otherwise I might have noted; but I think that I have not omitted anything of importance. 


5 Names in square brackets are supplied from the tribal appellations; th Sa the pains. 
Mathurd, from the mention of the Mathurakes, Ppeciy ene 5 Sane). 22 Press 
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kas, Gaudakas, Karvatas, Kausalakas, Khasas, 
Paundras, Pragjyétishas, Suhmas, Tamaliptikas, 
and Utkalas; also the cannibals (purushdda), 
the horse-faced people (asvavadana), the one- 
footed people (ékapada), the people with ears 
shaped like a sickle (sérpukarna), and the tiger- 
faced people (vydghramukha). 


The south-east division includes (xiv. &, 
9, 10) Hémakdindya, the islands of bark, of 
bulls, andof cocoanuts, Kantakasthala, Kish- 
kindha, and Tripurf;— 

the Andhra, Anga, [Chédi], Kaliiga, Kééala, 
Upavahga, Vaiga, and Vidarbha countries ;— 

the Vindhya mountains ;~— 

and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Chédikas, Dasdrnas, Jatharas, Maulikas (or 
Saulikas), Nishidas, Purikas, Sabaras (specified 
as the leaf-clad ‘Sabaras and the naked ‘Sabaras), 
Saulikas (or Maulikas), Smagrudharas, and 
Vatsas ; also the great-necked people (mahdgri- 
va), the high-throated people (tirdhvakantha), 
and the snake-necked people (vydlagriva). 


The southern division includes (xiv. 11-16) 
Akara, Atri’s hermitage, [Avanti], Baladéva- 
pattana, the beryl-mines (vaidda rya), Bhara- 
kachchha, Chitraktita, (the places for obtaining) 
conch-shells (sankha), Dagapura, Dharmapat- 
tana, the elephants’ glen (kuiijaradar?), Gana- 
rijya, Girinagara, the hermitages (tdpasdérama), 
the islands (dvtpa), Katichi, [Karmanéya], Kol- 
lagiri, Krauiichadvipa, Lahki, Maruchipattana, 
Nasikya, the southern ocean (ydmyédadht), (the 
places for obtaining) pearls (mukid), Sinhala, 
TAlikata, Vanavisi, and Vellira:— 

the [Chéra], Chéla, Kachchha, Karnata, 
[Kérala], Kohkana, and Tankana countries ;— 

the DandakAvana and Tumbavana forests, 
and the great forest (mahdtavi) ;— 

the mountains Dardura, Kusuma, Mahén. 
dra, Malaya, Malindya, Rishyamika, and 
Sarpa ;— 

the rivers Kavéri, 
and Véna ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Abhiras, Aryakas, Avantakas, Bhadras, Chér- 
yas, Gonardas, Kairalakas, Kalajinas, Kanka- 
tas, Kirmanéyakas, Kirnas, Phanikidras, Pisi- 
kas, Rishabhas, Rishikas, Sauris, and Sibikas ; 
also, the mariners (vérichara), the people with 
thick matted hair (jafddhara), and the eaters 
of whales (timingildsana ) 


Krishna, Tadmraparnin, 


The south-west division includes (xvi. 
17, 18, 19) the great ocean (mahdrnava), and 
Vadavamukha ;— 


the Anarta, Dravida, [Kambéjal, Pérasava, 
and Surishtra countries ;— 

the mountains Hémagiri, Phénagiri, and 
[Révataka] ;— 

the river (or country) Sindhu ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abhtras, Ambashthas, Aravas, Badaras, 
Barbaras, Chafichikas, Kalakas, Kapilas, 
Karnaprivéyas, Khandas, Kiratas, Makaras, 
Pahlavas, Raivatakas,  Sindhu-Sauviras, 
Siidras, and Yavanas; also the eaters of (raw) 
flesh (kravydsin), and the people with the 
faces of women (nérimulsha). 


The western division includes (xiv. 20: 
21) the region of gold (kanaka), and Tiara- 
kshiti 5 

the Paichanada and Ramatha countries ;— 

the collection of forests (vanaugqha) ;— 

the mountains Astagiri, Kshurarpana, 
Manimat, Méghavat, and Pragasta ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Aparantakas, Haihayas, Jringas, Mléchchhas, 
Paratas, Sakas, ‘Sintikas, VaiSyas, and 
Vokkanas, 

The north-west division includes (xiv. 
22, 23) the kingdom of the amazons (stri- 
riijya) ;— 

the ASmaka, Kulita, and Lahada or Ladaha 
countries s— 

the forest of the man-hons (nrisunha- 
Vana) ;— 

the rivers Garuh’ or Guruha, Phalguluka, 
and Vénumatt ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Charmarangas, Halas or Lahas, Madras, Man- 
davyas, Marukuchchas, Silikas (or Milikas), 
Talas, and Tukhiras; also the dwellers in the 
sky (khastha), the one-eyed people (ékavilé- 
chana), the long-faced people (dirghdsya), the 
long-haired people (dirghakésa), and the people 
with long-necks (dirghagr‘va). 

The northern diivsion includes (xiv. 24-28) 
Bhégaprastha, the city of spirits (éhitapura), 
[Pushkelavatt], (Takshdsila], Vasiti, and 
Yasdvati ;— 

the Adaréa, Antardvipin, Gandhara, [Mala- 
ya], Trigarta,and [Uttara-Kuru] countries ;— 
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the mountains Dhanushmat, Himavat 
(Himdlaya) Kaildsa, Krauiicha, Méra, and 
Vasumat ;— 

the river [Yamuna] ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Agnidhras or Agnityas, Ambaras, Arjundyanas, 
Dandapihgalakas, Dasaméyas, Dasérakas, Gav- 
yas, Hématilas, Htinas, Kachchiras, Kaikayas, 
Kailivatas, Kanthadhanas, Kéhalas, Kshatri- 
yas (under the name of rdjanya), Kshéma. 
dhirtas, Kshudraminas, Madrakas, Malavas, 
Manahalas, Mandavyas, Pauravas, Pushkala- 
vatas, Siradhanas, Sitakas (or SAtakas), Syé- 
mikas, Takshasilas, Udichyas, Uttara-Kurus, 
Vitadhanas, Yamunas, and Yaudhéyas; also 
the flat-nosed people (chipitandsika) the thick- 
haired people (%ésadhara), the roamers in the 
sky (khachara), the dog-faced people (svamu- 
ha), and the horse-faced people (turaga- 
NANG)» 


The north-east division includes (xiv. 29, 
30, 81) Brahmapura, the kingdom of the dead 
(nashtardjya), the gold-region (suwvarnabhi), 
and the marshes or swamps (paléla) ;— 

the [Kasmira] and Kuliita countries ;— 

the forest of Vasusor spirits (vasuvana), the 
forest-kingdom (vanardjya), and the forest- 
territory (vanarishtra) ;— 

the mountains Méruka and Munja;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abhisaras, Anuvisvas, Bhallas, Chinas, Dama. 
ras, Daradas, Dirvas, Gandharvas, Ghéshas, 
Kismiras, Kaunindas, Khashas, Kiras, Kiritas, 
Kuchikas, Kunathas, Pauravas, Sairindhas, 
and Tanganas; also the nomads (pasupdla), 
the wearers of bark (chiranivasana), the 
dwellers in the sky (divishtha), the demons 
with matted hair or elf-locks (jalésura), the 
one-footed people (éhacharana), and the three- 
eyed people (irinéira). 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


Abhira, or Abhira, the name of a people 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 12, and 
in the south-west division, xiv. 18; miscel- 
laneous astrological references, v. 38, 42 ; 
ix. 19; xvi. 31: One of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions mentions an Abhira king (Archeol, 
Surv. West. Ind. Vol. TV. p. 104). And the 
Abhiras are named among the tribes subju- 
gated by Samudragupta (Gupta Inseriptions, 
p- 14). - 

Abhisara, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29; misc. ref., xxxii. 19. The Abhisadra 
country is supposed to be the modern Hazira, 
in the Paijab (McCrindle’s Invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, p. 69, note 8). 

Adarfa, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25, 

Agnidhra, or Agnidhra, a people in the 
northern division, xiv. 25, In his text, 
Kern reads Bhégaprasth-Arjundyan-Agni- 
dhréh; and in his various readings he notes 
that one MS. gives Agriydé, but all the 
others, except the one from which the word 
in his text is taken, Agnitydh. In his trans- 
lation he gives “ Agnidhras (or Agnityas).” 
Albérini has given the Brikat-Samhité divi- 
sional list (India, Translation, Vol. I. pp. 
300-303) ; and here he gives “ Agnitya.” 

Akara, aplace in the southern division, xiv. 12. 
Kern, who translates the word by “the 


mines,” considers that it denotes the modern 
Khindésh. The name apparently occurs in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (drehcol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Juné- 
gadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. VIL, p. 262; the text has Akar-Avanty-). 

Alaka, apparently a city; the lord of Alaka 
(Alaka-ndtha), misc. ref., xi. 58. Kern in 
his translation gives the feminine form, 
Alaka; which, however, does not suit the 
metre, The published text is Ikshvihku- 
Ralakanéthau, “the Ikshvakus and the lord 
of Ralaka;” with the various readings of 
hukula and rulaka, for ralaka. But, in a 
note to his translation, Kern prefers Ihkshvd- 
kur=Alakandthé ; which is the reading of 
the commentary, and is supported by the 
remark Alakd-nagari tan-ndthéd rdéjd. The 
only other Alaka that is known, is the city 
of Kubéra. The name of Ralaka is not 
otherwise known at all. 

amazons, the kingdom of the (denoted by 
strirdjya), in the north-west division, xiv. 
22; misc. ref., xvi, 6. Albérini says, ‘ Stri- 
rijya, 7.@. women among whom no man 

. dwells longer than half a year.” 

Ambara, a people in the northern division, 
Xlv. 27. 

Ambashtha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7; also in the south-west, xiv. 17; misc. 
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ref., x1. 19; xvi. 22. Ina note to his trans- 
lation, Kern remarks that the Ambashthas 
of the eastern division are the Améaste of 
Ptolemy, vii. 1, 66 seg.; and that they are 
not to be confounded with their namesakes 
in the south-west, 

Anarta, a country in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17; mise. ref., v. 80; xiv. 83; xvi. 31. 
This country is mentioned in the Junigadh 
inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VIL. pp. 262, 263). 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 
of it, in the south-east division, xiv. 8; 
mise. ref., xvi. 11; xvii. 25; — the lord of 
Andhra, or of the Andhras (Andhra-patt), 
mise. ref., xi. 59, The Andhras are carried 
back to the third century B. C. by one of the 
edicts of Aséka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 289, 
240, 247, 248). Other early epigraphic 
references are to be found in Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p, 230, and Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV, p. 127. 

Anga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; misc. ref. v. 72; ix. 10; x. 14; 
xi. 56; xxxii. 15. See under ‘Jathara.’ 

Aiijana, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 5. 

Antardvipa, or Antardvipin, a region in the 
northern division, xiv. 28. 

Antargiri, a mountain region; misc, ret., v. 42, 
Tn a note to his translation Kern remarks — 
“T am not able to say which part of the 
Himalayan hill country was called Antar- 
giri; it may be Kumaon, or a still more 
eastern district. Of. ch. xvi. 2, and Maha- 
phar. II, ch. xxvii. 3.” In xvi. 2, the origi- 
nal has bahir-antah-saila-~jéh, “‘the people 

. beyond and within the mountains ;” note, 
“4, e. a part of the Himalaya,” 

Antarvédi, a region; misc. ref., v.65. Kern 
translates by “the Doab.” The name may 
apply to any Doab: but it usually denotes 
the country lying between the Ganga and 
the Yamuna, which is mentioned as Gangd- 
Yamun-éntardla, in xix. 26, misc. ref.; and 
it is used in that sense in the Indér grant 
of Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 69). 

Anuviéva, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. $l. 

Aparintaka (v. 1. Aparantika), “the people 
of the western marches,” a people im the 
western division, xiv. 20; misc. ref., v. 70. 


See also ‘ Apardntya.’ Mention is made of 
the Aparanta people or country inone of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Archaeol. Surv, West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VII. p. 262). And one of the Asdka edicts 
classes the Yavanas, Kambéjas, and Gandha- 
ras as dpardnta (id. Vol. XX. pp, 240, 241). 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has said that 
there are reasons for thinking that Sdpara, 
inthe Thana District (see under ‘Saurparaka’), 
was the chief place in the Aparanta country 
Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XV. p. 274, 
and note 3), 

Aparintya, a people, evidently identical with 
Aparantaka, g.v.; misc. ref, v. 40, ix. 15, 
Arava, a people in the south-west division, 

xiv. 17, 

Arbuda (the modern Mount Abi), misc. ref., 
v. 68; xvi. 31; xxxii. 19. 

Ariméda,a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

Arjonayana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; mise. ref, iv. 25; xi. 59; xvi, 22; 
xvii.l9. The Arjundyanas are named amone 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). An early coin 
of the Arjuniyanas is figured in Prinsep’s 
Hssays, Vol. II. p. 223, Plate xliv. No. 22. 

Arya, a people ; misc. ref., v. 42, where Kern 
takes the word as meaning “the inhabitants 
of Aryfvarta,” g. v. 

Aryaka, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

Aryavirta, the inhabitants of Aryavirta (the 
text uses the nom. plur.), which ig a eus- 
tomary name for Northern India; mise, ref., 
v. 67. See also ‘ wttardpatha.’ The word 
Aryivarta means ‘the abode of the Aryas, 
or excellent or noble people.’ Itis used to 
denote Northern India in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 18), In the Ménavadharmasdstra, 
ii, 22 (Burnell’s Translation, p, 18) Aryivarta 
is defined as the land between the Himilaya 
and Vindhya mountains, extending to the 
eastern and to the western seas. Bunt a 
more precise division between Northern and 
Southern India is given by the poet Raja- 
§ékhara, who, in the Bdlarémayana, Act 
6 (see V. Sh. Apte’s Rajasékhara: his Liye 
and Writings, p. 21), speaks of the river 
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Narmada (the ‘ Nerbudda’), which rises in, 
and rans along close to the south of, the 
Vindhya range, as “the dividing line of 
Aryivarta and the dakshinaépatha.” 

Asika, a people; misc. ref., xi. 56. Mention 
is made of the Asika people or country in 
one of the Nisik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Aémaka, a country, and the people of it, in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22; misc, ref,, 
vy. 39, 78, 74; ix, 18, 27; xvi. 11; xxxil, 
15;—the lord of Asmaka (Asmaka-pa, 
-nitha, -naréndra) misc. ref., xi. 54, 55; xvii, 
15, Below his translation of xiv. 22, Kern 
adds the note— “the Assakanoi of the 
Greeks.” Mention is made of the Agmaka 
people or country in one of the Ajanta inscrip- 
tions (Archeol, Surv. West. Ind. IV. p. 181). 

astagiri, ‘the mountain behind which the sun 
sets,’ in the western division, xiv. 20, 

ASvattha, a people in the middle country, 
Riv. 3. 

asvamukha, ‘horse-faced people;’ mise. ref., 
xvi. 35. See also ‘aévavadana’ and ‘turagd- 
nang.’ 

asvavadana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6; identified by Kern with the 
Hippoprosépoi of the Periplus Maris Bry- 
thret. See also‘ asvamukha’ and ‘ turagd- 
nana. 

Atri (the hermitage of), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 14, 

Audra or Odra, a country (the modern Orissa), 
and the people of it; misc, ref,, v. 74. See 
also ‘Udra,.’ 

Audumbara, the people of the Udumbara 
country, in the middle country, xiv. 4. 
See also ‘ Udumbara.’ 

Aujjayanika, the people of Ujjayani, gq. 2.; 
misc. ref., xi, 56. 

Ausinara, ‘a king of the Uéginaras,’ g. v.; mise, 
ref,, xi. 55, 

Avagina, or Avagina a people or country; 
misc. ref., xi. 61; xvi. 38. Kern translates 
the word by ‘Afghans,’ in both places. In 
xi. 61, among other various readings there 
are Chél-Abakéna, Chél-Arhvanhgana, and 
Chéla-Vaiiga-Kawhkana; and in xvi. 38, 
Chél-Avagdna, and Chél-Adakéna. 

Avanta, a king or other inhabitant of Avanti 
or Avanti, g.v.; misc. ref, xiv. 88. See 
also ‘Avantaka’ and ‘ Avantika.’ 


Avantaka, the inhabitants of Avanti or Avantt, 
g. v., @ people in the southern division, xiy. 
12; misc. ref.,v. 73. See also ‘ Avante’ and 
* Avantika.,’ 

Avanti, a city (better known as Ujjayant, g. v., 
or Ujjayini), mise. ref., v. 40; ix. 17 ; alo 
an inhabitant of the same, misc. ref,, ix, 
18, 21, See also ‘Avanti, Avanta, Avantaka, 
and Avantika,’ The name Avanti occurs in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Ajanta (Archeeol. 
Surv, West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 109, 127), and 
in the Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman, 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262; the text has 
Ahar-Avanty-). 

Avanti, a city, the same as Avanti, g. v. ; misc. 
ref, xi, 35, 

Avantika, ‘a king or other inhabitant of 
Avanti or Avanti,’ q.., misc. ref., v. 64; 
lxxxvi, 2. See also ‘Avanta’ and Avantaka,’ 

Ayédhyaka, the inhabitants of AyédhyA, which 
isthe modern Ajédhy4, Audh, Awadh, or 
‘Oude; misc. ref., iv. 24. See also ‘Sakétg,,’ 
The name Ayédhya occurs in the spurious 
grant of Samudragupta (Gupte Inscriptions, 
p. 207), 


Badara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19, 

Bahlika, a country, and the inhabitants of it; 
misc. ref., vy. 37; xviii. 6. See also ‘ Bahlika, 
Vablika, and Vahlika,’ 

Bahlika, the same as Bahlika, g. v.; misc. ref., 
xX. 73 xvi. 1; xvii. 18, 25; xxxii. 15, In 
xvi. 1, Kern translates by “Balkh.” 

Bahugiri, rendered by Kern by “ hill-districts,” 
but perhaps the name of some particular 
mountainous country; mise. ref., xvi. 26. 

Baladévapattana, a city in the southern divi- 
sion; xiv. 16. Below his translation Kern 
gives the note— “‘ the Balaipatna of Ptolemy, 
so that the reading Palatpatna, preferred by 
Lassen, is proved to be a false form.” 

Barbara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; misc. ref., v. 42. 

bark, the island of (charmadvipa), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9;—- wearers of 
bark (chira-nivasana), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. 

beryl-mines (vatdirya), in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Bhadra, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2; 
and in the eastern division, xiv. 7; and in 
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the southern division, xiv. 16. Ina note to 
his translation of xiv. 7, Kern explains the 
name by “the Blessed,”’ and suggests that 
the Bhadras are probably the same with the 
Bhadriisvas, g. v. 

Bhadriéva, a people, to be placed in the middle 
country if identified with the Bhadras; the 
king of the Bhadrasvas (Bhadrdsva-nripa), 
mise. ref., ix. 11. Ina note to his transla- 
tion} Kern remarks— “ The BhadriSvas are a 
mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 
East, or, according to the phrase of the 
astronomical Siddhintas, at 90° HE. from 
Lanka, in the region where Yavakéti, “Java 
Point,” 1s situated. (The reading Yamakéti 
is erroneous; for Yama’s kingdom is in the 
South, not in the Hast; and, besides, the 
compound Yamakéti is devoid of sense.) 
The origin of the Bhadrisvas living near 
the Udayagiri may be traced, I think, to 
Rigvéda, i. 115, 2, seg.” 

Bhalla, (v. J. Bhilla), a people in the north-easi 
division, xiv. 30. 

Bharata, a people; misc. ref. xvi, 21. 

Bhiaratavarsha, xiv. 1. The word occurs in 
other works as Bharatavarsha. In the 
latter form, it means ‘the country of Bharata ;’ 
and in the other, ‘the country of the Bhiratas 
or descendants of Bharata.’ And it is a 
name for the whole of India, the first king 
of which is held to have been Bharata, son 
of Dushyanta. 

Bharukachechha, the modern Bharuch or Bha- 
réch, %. e. ‘Broach,’ a city in the southern 
division, xiv. 11; misc. ref., xvi. 6; lxix. 11; 
— the rulers of Bharukachchha (Bharu- 
kachchha-pdh), v. 40, The name Bharukach- 
chha occurs in inscriptions at Junnar and 
Nasik (drcheol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
pp. 96, 100); and perhaps in the Junigadh 
inscription of Rudradéman (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VII. p. 262, where, however, “Maru and 
Kachchha” is preferred by the editors). 
Sometimes the Sanskrit or Sanskritised form 
Bhrigukachchha is met with (e, 9. Ind. Ant. 
Vol, XII. p.189; Vol. XTX. p. 175). By the 
Greeks it was called Barygaza. 

Bhisdpura (?), a town (?); misc. ref., xvi. 11. 
The published text has Bhdsépura, with the 
various readings of Bhdsapura, Bhdsdpéra, 
Bhéshéparan, and Désapura, In his transla- 
tion, however, Kern gives “the BhAsiparas;” 


with the note “ or Bhdsdpura or Bhdsdvaras. 
“May be, Bhaisdparas (== Bhiasévaras) means 
*‘those who live on this side of Mount 
‘‘Bhisa.”  Utpala gives no explanation, 

Bhimaratha, a river; misc. ref., xvi.9. The 
published text has BAimarathdydh, which 
Kern rendered by “(the inhabitants of the 
western half of the district) of the Bhimara- 
thi.” <A various reading is Dhimarathydy Gh, 
which gives the name of Bhimarathy’i. A 
grant of the Eastern Chalukya king Vish- 
nuvardhana I, gives the name as Bhimarathi 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. pp. 304, 310). The 
river is undoubtedly the modern Bhima, 
which rises in the SahyAdri range, and flows 
into the Krishna near Raichir. 

Bhriagi(?),a people (?); misc. ref., iv. 22. 
There are the various readings of Barty, 
Jriigi, and Vaiga; and in his translation 
Kern stamps the word as “ very doubtful.” 

Bhégaprastha, a (?) people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

Bhégavardhana, a (?) city or country; misc. 
ref,, perhaps an interpolation, xvi. 12. 

bhutapura, ‘the city of spirits,’ in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Brahmapura, a city, in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

bulls, the island of (vrishadvipa), in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, 


cannibals (purushéda, pirushdda), in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6; misc, ref., iv, 22. 
In a note to the translation, Kern remarks 
— “the cannibals, being always placed in 
the far East, must denote either the inhabi- 
tants of the Andamans and Nicobars, or the 
cannibal tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
or both.” See also ‘kravydsin.’ 

castes. The work does not mention the 
Brahmans with any topographical reference : 
but it locates the Kshatriyas (mentioned by 
the term rdjanya) in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; the VaiSyas in the western division, 
xiv. 21; and the Sidras in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18. 

Chaidya, the people of Chédi, g. v.; misc. 
ref., xi. 59. See also ‘ Chédika,’ 

Champa, a (?) town or country; misc. ref., 
xvi. 3, | 
Chaiichika (v. 2. Champtika), a people in the 

south-west division, xiv. 18. 
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Chandrabhaga river, supposed to be the 
Chenab, one of the five rivers of the Panjab; 
misc. ref., xvi. 27. 

Chandrapuras, the inhabitants of the city of 
Chandrapura, in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 
A town named Chandripura is mentioned 
in the Indér grant of Skandagupta (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 71). 

charmadvipa, the island of bark, in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Charmaranga, a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. 

Chirudévi, a (?) town or country, misc. ref, 
ix. 18; the word occurs in the plural, as if 
denoting the inhabitants. 

Chédi, a country, misc, ref,, xvi. 3; xxxii. 22; 
— the ruler of Chédi (Chédi-pa), xlili. 8. See 
also ‘Chaidya and Chédika.’ The Kala- 
churis of Central India were kings of 
Chédi. 

Chédika (v. 7. Chaidika), the people of Chédi, 
q- v., in the south-east division, xiv. 8. See 
also ‘ Chaidya.’ 

Chérya, a people, evidently of the Chéra 
country, in the southern division, xiv. 
15. 

China, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref., v. 77, 78,80; x. 7, 11; x1. 
61; xvi. 1, 88. Kern translates the word 
by “Chinese ;” ¢. 9. v. 77, 78, 80. 

chipitandsika, * flat-nosed people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 

chiranivasana, ‘wearers of bark,’ a people in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Chitraktta, in the southern division, xiv, 13; 
misc. ref,, xvi- 17. It is the modern Chitra- 
kot or Chatarkét hill or district, near 
Kampta in Bundélkhand. The name occurs 
in the Sirdr inscription of A. D. 866 (Ind. 
Ani. Vol. XTI. p. 218). 

Chila, a country, and the people of it, in the 
southern division, xiv. 18; mise, ref., v. 40; 
xi, 61; xvi. 10, 38. In southern inscrip- 
tious, the name appears in the forms of 
Chola, Chola, and Chéda; and it is taken 
back to the third century B, C. by one of 
the edicts of Aéika (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp, 239, 240, 249), 

cocoa-nuts, the island of (ndlikéra-deipa), in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 

conch-shells, the places for obtaining, are 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 14. 


dakshindpatha, ‘the region of the south,’ 4. e. 
Southern India, below the Narmada, misc. 
ref., ix. 40; xlvii.8. See under ‘ Aryavarta.’ 
The term dakshindpatha occurs in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudraddman (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262); in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta In- 
seriptions, p. 13); and apparently in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 110). : 

Dimara (v, 1. Damara), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Dandaka, a country or people, misc. ref., xvi. 
11 ;— the king of Dandaka (Dandak-ddhipatt), 
misc. ref, xi. 56. 

Dandakivana, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. This is, I suppose, another form of the 
mame of the Dandakdranya, or Dandaka 
forest, which lay between the rivers Nar- 
mada and Gédavart. 

Dandapingalaka, a people in the northern di- 
vision, xiv. 27. 

Danturaka, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6. Albérini says “ Dantura, 7. e. people 
with long teeth,” | 

Darada, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29; misc. ref., v.42, 79, xili.9. Albérint 
omits them; or, rather, he gives Abhisarada, 
instead of Abhiséra and Darada, 

Dardura, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11, 

Dirva, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30, 

Dasaméya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 28. 

DaSapura, a city in the southern division, xiv. 
12, It is the modern Mandasér, or more 
properly Dasér, in Malwa. It is mentioned 
in inscriptions at Nasik (Archeol, Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 100, 114), and in 
inscriptions at Mandasér itself (Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 79, note 2, and 84, 86). 

Dagirna, a variant of Dafirna, g. v.; misc. 
ref.,v. 40; x. 15; xxxii. 11. In a note to his 
translation, Kern remarks that the Dasdrnas 
are the Dosarene or Desarene of the Pertplus 
Maris Hrythre, 

Dasarna, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; misc. ref., xvi. 26. See also 
‘Dasarna,’ 

Daséraka, a variant of Dastraka, q. v.; misc. 
ref. v. 67, 
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Diséraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. See also ‘ Daséraka,’ 

dead, the kingdom of the (nashia-rdjya), in the 
north-east, xiv. 29. See under ‘Méruka.’ 

demons with elf-locks (jul-dsura), in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Déeviké, a river; misc. ref., xi. 35. 

Dhanushmat, a mountain, in the northern 
division, xiv. 24, Thetext distinctly stamps 
Dhanushmat as a mountain. But Albériint 
says “ Dhanushman (!), i.e. the people with 
bows.” 

Dharmapattana, a city in the sonthern division, 
xiv. 14. Kern translates the name by 
““Yama's city.” 

Dharmiranya, a forest region, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3. 

diamonds are found in the Himavat mountains, 
in Kaliiga, Kéégala, Matanhga (?), Puondra, 
and Saurishtra, at Surpara (see under 
‘Aparinta’ and ‘Saurparaka’), and on the 
banks of the Véna, lxxx. 6, 7. 

dirqhagriva, ‘people with long necks,’ in the 
north-west division, xiv, 23. 

dirghakésa, ‘long-haired people,’ in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23. 

dirghdsya, ‘longefaced people,’ in the north. 
west division, xiv, 28. 

divishtha, ‘‘the inhabitants of heaven,” dwel- 
lers in the sky, a people, in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31. 

dog-faced people (sva-mukha), in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

Domba, the Gipsies; misc. ref., lxxxvii. 33. 
Also, in lili. 84 the text has svapach-ddayah, 
‘those who cook {and eat) dogs, and others 
like them;’ and the commentary says sva- 
puché Dombdh, ‘ the cookers of dogs are the 
Dombas.’ The name is doubtless identical 
with the Domma that occurs elsewhere; e. 9. 
in the Anamkond inscription of Rudraddva 
(ind. Ani. Vol. XI. p. 17).° And the 
Dommas or Déms were the Gipsies (ad. 
Vol. XV. p. 15). 

Dravida, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-west division, xiv. 19; misc. ref., ix. 15, 
19; xvi. 11; xxxii. 15; — the rulers of 
Dravida, or of the Dravidas (Dravid-ddhipdh) 
misc. ref., iv. 23 ; — the eastern half of the 
Dravida countries (Dravidindii prdg-ardha), 
misc. ref. xvi. 2. In his translation of xvi. 
11 and xxxii. 15, Kern gives “ Dravidas (or 
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Dramidas).” In xiv, 19, Albérint gives 
*Dramida.’’ See also ‘ Driivida.’ 

Drivida, ‘of or belonging to Dravida,’ g. v.; 
misc. ref., Ivili. 4, where Kern renders 
Drévidam by ‘(a measure) for Dravidas 
(barbarians ).” 


ears ; people with ears like a winnowing fan 
(sirpa-karna), in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 

elephants, the glen of (kuitjara-dari), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

ékacharana, ‘ one-footed people,’ in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. See also ‘ ékapadu.’ 

ékapada, ‘one-footed people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7. See also ‘éhkacharana.’ 

éhaviléchana, ‘one-eyed people,’ in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23. 

elephants; the elephant’s cave, or the glen of 
elephants (kufijara-dari), in the southern 
division, xiv. 16. 

eyes; one-eyed people (éka-viléchana) in the 
north-west division, xiv. 28 ;— three-eyed 
people (tri-nétra), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31, 


faces ; ‘ dog-faced people’ (Sva-imulsha), in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ;— ‘horse-faced 
people’ (asva-vadana) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6, and (furag dnana) in the northern 
division, xiv. 25; misc. ref. (asra-muikha), 
xvl. 35;— ‘long-faced people’ (dirgh-dsya), 
in the north-west division, xiv. 23:— 
‘tiger-faced people’ (vwydghra-mukha), in the 
eastern division, Xlv. 9, 

feet ; ‘one-footed people’ (é&a-pada), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7; and (cha-charana), 
in the north-east division, xiv. 31. 

‘flesh, eaters of raw’ (kravy-iésin), in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘ canni- 


bals.’. The word is, however, rather doubt- 
ful; the readings are éravyitddndbh'ra, 


and kracyakhydbhira, for which Dr. Kern 
adopted, by conjecture, Aravydsy-dbhira. 
forests; the Dharmiranya, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3 ;—the great forest (mah- 
dtavi), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ;— 
the Dandakavana, in the southern division, 
xiv. 16;— the collection of forests {van- 
augha; v. t. vaa-auka, ‘the inhabitants of 
forests’), in the western division, xiv. 
20;— the forest of the man-lions (nrishiha- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 
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92;— the forest-territory (vana-rdshira), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29 ;— the forest- 
kingdom (vana-rdjya), in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 80 ;— the forest of Vasus or 
spirits (vasu-vana), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. The “ kings of all the forest 
countries (sarv-dlavika-rdja)”’ were com- 
pelled by Samudragupta to do service to 
him (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 13), The same 
record mentions also a kingdom named 
Mahikantira, which seems to be a great 
forest kingdom (idid.). And the hereditary 
territory of the Mahéréja Samkshébha 
inclnded “the eighteen forest kingdoms”’ 
(ashiédas-dtavi-rajya ; id. p. 116), 


Gajihvaya, apparently ‘(the city) that has the 
appellation of the elephant,’ ¢.e. Gajapura or 
Hastinipura, the modern Dehli, in the 
middle country, xiv. 4. 

Gambhirika, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 16. 

Ganarajya, a kingdom in the southern division, 
xiy, 14, 

Gandhira, a country (the modern Kandahar), 
and the people of it, in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 28; misc ref,,iv. 23; v. 77, 78; ix. 
21; x.7; xvi. 26; xvii. 18; lxix. 26. The 
name is carried back to the third century 
B C. by one of the edicts of Asdka (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 2389, 240, 247). 

Gandharva, a class of supernatural beings, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31; misc. ref., 
xiii. 8 ; lexxvii. 33. 

Ganga, the river Ganges, described as con- 
stituting, with the Jamnda, the necklace of 
theearth, xiii. 32 ;— reference to the region 
between the Gaugd and the Yamund, lxix, 
25 :— misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Garuha, see Guruha, 

Gaudaka, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
7. This is the reading in the text; but in 
his translation Kern gives ‘‘ Gauras,’’ and 
adds the note— “7. e, ‘ the Whites,’ supposed 
to live in Svétadvipa, which, according to 
Kathdsaritsdégara, 54, 18, 199, lies near the 
Cocoa-island” (see ‘islands’ ). Albérint 
gives ‘* Gauraka,”’ 

Gauragriva, a people in the middle country 
xiv. 3, 
Gavya, a people in the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Ghosha, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2; and in the north-east division, xiy. 30. 


In xiv. 2, Kern translates ‘‘ Ghésha;” and in 
xiv. 30, “ Ghéshas (stations of herdsmen),’’ 
Girinagara, a city in the southern division, 

xiv. 11. The name has now passed over to 
the mountain Girnar, in Kathiawad; and the 
ancient city is now represented by Juni- 
gadh, at the foot of it. The original name 
of the Girndr mountain was Urjayat (Gupta 

Inscriptions, pp. 64, 65). 

Girivraja, ‘the inhabitants of the district 
of Girivraja,’ as rendered by Kern, — in 
accordance with the commentary, I presume; 
misc, ref., x. 14. H. H. Wilson (Vishnu- 
Purdna, Translation, Vol. IV.p. 15, note 3), 
said that Girivraja is *‘in the mountainous 
part of Magadha;” and further on (id. p. 
180, note 1) he identified it with Raja- 
griha in Bihar. 

Gédavart, the river of that name in Sonthern 
India ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Godlangfila, a (P) mountain; misc. ref., xvi. 3. 

gold, the region of (kanaka), in the western 
division, xiy. 21, and (suvarna-bhii) in the 
north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Gdmanta, a mountain; mise. ref., v. 68, xvi. 17, 

Goémati, a river; misc. ref., perhaps an inter- 
polation, xvi. 12. Itseems to be the modern 
Géomti or Gumti, which rises in the Shah- 
jahanpur District and flows into the Ganges 
about half-way between Benares and Ghizi- 
pur; at any rate, it is somewhere in that 
neighbourhood that we have to locate the 
place Gématikottaka, which is mentioned in 
the Dé6-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta 
IT, (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 217). But there 
is also a river Gémati in the Kangra District 
in the Patijab. 

Génarda, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12; misc. ref., ix. 13; xxxii. 22, 

Guda, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
Albérint says “Guda Tanéshar.” 

Guruha, or Garuha, a viver in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. There are the various 
readings of Gulahéd, Guluhd, and Guritha, 
Below his translation, Kern remarks — 
“Guruha (also Garuha) is, to my apprehen- 
sion, the Garvigas of the Greeks; the river 

- district they called Goryaia. Lassen, in his 
Altert. ii, p. 127 and 136, identifies the 
Greek name with Gauri. It need not be 
pointed out how exactly both forms coincide 
with Garuha and Guruha.” 
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Haihaya, a people in the western division, xiv. 
20. The Kalachuris of Central India were 
Haihayas (Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. pp. 253, 268). 
And the Western Chalukya king Vikra- 
miditya II. (A. D. 733-34 to 746-47) married 
two Haihaya princesses. 

hair; people with thick matted hair (jatd- 
dkara), in the southern division, xiv. 18 ; — 
long-haired people (dirgha-késa) in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23 ;—thick-haired people 
(:ésa-dhara) in the northern division, xiv. 
26; — demons with matted hair or elf-locks 
(jat-dstra), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Hala (v. 1. Laha), a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi.6; xxxii. 19. 

Harahaura, ‘a king of the Harahauras or 
Harahauras ;’ mise. ref., xiv. 34. 

Hémagiri, a mountain in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. L9. 

Hémakundya, a place in the south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9. There are the various readings 
of Héma-kiita, -kutyd, -kudya, and -hudyd. 
In his text, Kern gave the name as Héma- 
kitya; but in his translation he preferred 
Hémakundya, because Pardégara exhibits the 
same form. Albérini gives ‘“ Hémakitya.” 

Hémaitiila, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

hermitages (¢dpas-iisrama), in the southern 
divison, xiv. 15;—the hermitage of Atri 
(atrz), in the southern division, xiv. 14. 

Himavat, the Himalaya mountains, in the 
northern division, xiv. 24;—- spoken of as 
one of the breasts of the earth, the other 
being the Vindhya mountain, xlii. 85 ;— 
diamonds are obtained there, lxxx. 7;— and 
pearls, Ixxxi. 2, 5;— mise. ref., xvi. 2 
(6ahir-antah-saila-jah, see ‘ Antargiri’); xvi. 
17 (Himavat); lxxti. 1 (Hima-leshmddhara). 

horse-faced people (asva-vadana) in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6, and (turay-énana) in the 
northern division, xiv. 25; misc. ref. 
(asva-mukha), xvi. 35. 

Hiina, (v. 1. Hina), a people ‘in the northern 
division, xiv. 27; misc. ref., xi. 61; xvi. 38. 
In xi. 61, Kern translates Chél-4vaydna- 
sita-Hina by ‘ Chélas, Afghans, (and) White 
Hinas;” but in xvi. 33 he translates Puh- 
lava-svéta-Hina by “ Pahlavas, Svétas, (and) 
Hiinas,” though gvéta here is exactly syno- 
nymous with sifa in the other passage. The 


Htnas are mentioned in the Bhitart inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta (Gupta Inseriptians, 
p. 56), in the Mandasdér inscription of Yaso- 
dharman (id. p. 148), in the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion of Adityaséna (id. p. 206), and in many 
later records; but I do not know of any 
epigraphic passage which specifies ‘the 
White Htinas.” 


Ikshumati, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 4. 

IkshvAku, a (?) people; misc. ref., v. 753 1x. 
17; xi, 58. MAdhariputra-Purushadatta, a 
hero of the Ikshvikus, is mentioned in one 
of the early inscriptions at the Jaggayya- 
peta stipu (Archwol. Surv. South. Ind. Vol. I. 
pp. 110, 111). 

Trivati, a viver; misc. ref., xvi. 27. 

islands of bulls (wrtsha-dv‘pa), of cocoanuts 
(ndlikéra-dv'pa), and of bark (charma-dv pe), 
in the south-east division, xiv. 9;— “the 
islands (dvipa),” suggested by Kern, below 
his translation, to be the Maldives, in the 
southern division, xiv. 14;— the islands of 
the great ocean (mahdrnuvya-dvipa), misc. 
ref., xvi. 6. 

jackal-eaters (gdmdyu-bhaksha); misc. ret., 
XVi. 35. 

jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair,’ in 
the southern division, xiv. 13. 

jatdsura, ‘demons with matted hair or ell- 
locks,’ in the north-east division, xiv. 30. 

Jathara, or perhaps Jathara-Aiiga, a people in 
the south-east division, xiv. 8. The text is 
Vang-Opavanga-Jathar-Aigah ; which Kern 
translates by “Vanga, Vaiga minor, (and) 
the Jathara-Angas.” But the same com- 
bination, Jathara-diga, does not occur any- 
where else. Albérani separates the names, 
and says “Jathara, Anga.” 

Jriiga, a people in the western division, 
xiv. 21. 


Kachchha, a country in the southern division, 
xiv. 16. It is evidently the modern Kachh, 
eulgo Cutch, to the north of Kathiawad. 

Kachchhira, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Kaikaya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; mise. ref, iv. 22, v. 67, 745 xvi, 26, 
xvii, 18; — the lord of the Kaikayas 
(Kailaya-ndiha), misc. ref. x1. 00, 
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Kailiga, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. It is peculiarly sacred as being the 
paradise of the god ‘Siva. It belongs to the 
Himalayan range, and constitutes the water- 
shed from which the Indus, Satlej, and 
Brahmaputra take their rise; but it appears 
to be really in Tibet (Hunter’s Indian Empire, 
pp. 48, 45). It is mentioned in the Gaiig- 
dhar inscription of ViSvavarman and the 
Mandasér inscription of Bandhuvarman 
(Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 78, 85, 86) ; and in 
the last passage it is called one of the breasts 
of the earth, — the other being Suméru. 

Kailavata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Kairalaka, the people of Kérala, g.v., in the 
southern division, xiv. 12, The text gives 
the reading Kéralaka ; but this isa mistake 
for Kairalaka, or still more correctly Kaira- 
laka, which occurs in the Allabibad inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. @, line 19). 

Kialajina (v. 1. Kalafijana), a people or place 
in the southern division, xiv. 11. Canit be 
really intended for ‘ Kalaiijara,’ — a city of 
the Kalachuris of Central India, now re- 
presented by the Kalafijar hill fort, — the 
name of which is sometimes wrongly given 
in inscriptions as ‘Kalifijana’ ?P 

Kilaka, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 

Kalakoti, a fortvess or city in the middle 
country, xiv. 4. 

Kalitga, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv, 8; — diamonds are 
found there, Ixxx. 7; — other misc. ref., 
v. 35, 75, 795 ix. 10, 26; x. 16; xvi. 1,3; 
xvi. 10, 225 xxxii. 15; — the king of the 
Kalinga country (Kaliiga-désa-nripatt), misc, 
ret. v, 69; — the lord of Kalinga (Kaliig- 
ésa), misc. ref., xi. 54. See also ‘Kalinga,’ 
The name of the Kalinga country is carried 
back to the third century B.C. by one of the 


edicts of A&dka (Ind. Ant. Vol. KX. p, 247). 


Kiliiga, a king or other inhabitant of the 
Kalihga country, g. v.; misc. ref. xiv. 32. 

Kalmasha, a people ; misc. ref., v. 69, 

Kimbdja, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-west division, xiv. 17; mise, ref., 
v. 35, 78, 80; xi. 57; sili. 9; xvi. 1, 16, 
With the Yaranas and the Pahlavas, who are 
mentioned in the same verse, the Kambéjas 








must be located far more to the north than is 
done by Varahamihira. The name is carried 
back to the third century B. C. by one of the 
edicts of ASéka. And Senart allots the tribe 
to the tract of the river Kabul (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XX. pp. 289, 240, 24:7). 

kanaka, the region of gold, in the western 
division, xiv. 21. The text is Jringa-Vaisya- 
kanaka-Sakéh; which Kern translates by 
“the Jrifgas, Vaisyas, (and) Gold- 
Scythians.”” But he adds the note that the 
commentary explains differently ; wiz. ‘ the 
region of gold, and the Sakas.” Albérint 
also separates the words, and gives “ Vaisya, 
Kanaka, Saka.’ See also ‘ gold,’ 

Kéfichi, a city, in the southern division, xiv, 
15. Itis the modern Conjeveram. Vishnu- 
gépa of Kayichi is named among the kings 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 18). Burnell held 
that the Sanskrit ‘Kiafieht’ is a mis-transla- 
tion of the Dravidian ‘ Kanji’ (South-Indian 
Paleography, p. x., note 2), 

Kanka, a people in the middle couniry, xiv. 4, 

Kankata, a people in the sonthern division, 
xiv. 12. 

Kantakasthala, a locality in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. 

Kanthadhina, a people in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 26. 

Kantipura, a city; misc. ref., xvi. 11. 

Kapila, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17. 

Kapishthala, (v. 2, Kapishthaka), a people or 
locality in the middle country, xiv. 4, 
Monier-Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
compares the Kambtstholoz of the Greeks, 

Karmanéyaka, a people in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 15. Theplace whence the name is 
derived, is mentioned in inscriptions ag 
Kairmanéya, Kamaniya, and Kammanijja; 
and ib is the modern Kamréj in the Baréda 
territory (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII. pp. 184 and 
note 5, and 198). 

Karnapravéya, a people in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18. There are the various 
readings of Karnapradéya and Karnaprd- 
varana. The latter form, Karnapravarana, 
which would equally well suit the metre 
‘here, occurs in the Ramayana, Kishhindhé- 
kduda, xl. 26 .(Vishnu-Purdna, Translation, 
Vol. II. p. 161, note ll). Below his trans. 
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lation Kern remarks ‘‘Synonymous with 
Karnapravéya is Karnaprivarana. Now, 
prévarana is synonymous with prdvéni, so that 
prdvéya either stands for prdvénya, or pravént 
and prdvénya are derived from the same base 
with prdvéya. The Markandéya-Purina, 58 ; 
31, has Karnapridhéya, in which dh is 
misread v,” 

Karnita, the Kanarese country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13, In the Saimangad grant 
of Dantidurga, the Western Chalukya forces 
are called ‘“‘the boundless army of the 
Karnataka ” (Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p, 114). 

Karvata, 2 people in the eastern division, xiv. 
5; misc. ref., xvi. 18. 

Kisi, a city in the eastern division, better 
known as Benares, xiv. 7; mise. ref., v. 72; 
x.4, 13; xxxii. 19 ;— the lord or king of Kasi 
(Kas-isvara, Kdsi-pa, Kési-rdja), misc. ref,, 1s. 
19; xi, 59; Ixxvili. 1;— the country of Kasi 
(Kdsi-déSa), misc. ref., xvii. 25. In the 
plural (Kdsayah), the word is used to denote 
the people of Kasi; misc. ref., v.69. The 
city of Kasi is mentioned in the Sarnath 
inscription of Prakatiditya (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 286), 

Kiémira, a people, in the north-east division 
(the inhabitants of the Kasmir country), 
xiv. 29; misc. ref., v. 77, 78; ix. 18; x. 12. 
Also see ‘Kasmiraka.’ 

Kasmiraka, the people of Kasmir; misc. ref., 
v.70; xi. 57. See also ‘Kasmira.’ 

Kaunhkana, the people of the Konkana, gq. v.; 
misc. ref., xvi. Ll. 

Kaulinda, a people; misc. ref., iv. 24. There 
is the various reading Kawlhidra. See also 
‘ Kauninda,’ 

Kauliita, the people of Kulita, g.v.; misc. 
ref., x. 11, 

Kauninda (v. J. Kaulinda), a people in the 
north-east division, xiv. 30 ;—‘a king of the 
Kaunindas or Kunindas’ (Kauninda), misc. 
ref., xiv. 33. There are the various readings, 
Kauliida (xiv. 30, 33), and Kaulindra (xiv. 
30). See also‘ Kaulinda.’ 

Kaurava, a people, probably the inhabitants of 
Kuru-land (see ‘ Kuru’); misc. ref., iv. 25; 
ix. 80;— the lord of the Kauravas (Kawrav- 
ddhipati), iv. 24, 

Kanéala, the people of Késala, g. v.; misc. ref, 
x, 14. See also ‘ KauSalaka.’ 

Kanéalaka, the people of Késala, g. v., in the 
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eastern division, xiv. 7 [the text gives here 
the reading Késalaka; but this must be a 
mistake for Kausalaka]; misc. ref., v. 70; 
x. 9, Seealso‘Kaugala.’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘Kéésala’) appears to be 
‘ Kausalaka,’ which occurs in the Allahibad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 7, line 19). 

KanSimbi, the modern Késam on the Ganges ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 3. The name occurs in one 
of the Aséka edicts (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII. 
p. 309). 

Kausiki, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 16. 

Kavért, the river that still bears this name, in 
the southern division, xiv. 13 (where the 
name is given in the plural, Kévéryah); 
mise. ref., v. 64. 

Kérala, a country; misc. ref., xvi. 11. See 
also ‘ Kairalaka.’ Mantaraja of Kérala is 
named among the kings of Southern India, 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 18). 

késadhara, ‘long-haired or thick-haired people,’ 
in the northern division, xiv. 26. 

khachara, ‘the inhabitants of the sky, or 
roamers in the sky,’ a peoplein the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Khanda, ‘ dwarfs (?),’ a people in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. 

Khasa, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; 
mise. ref., x. 12; Ixix. 26. 

Khasha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Kkhastha, ‘dwellers in the sky,’ a people in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22. 

Kira, a people in the north-east division, Xiv. 
99; misc. ref., iv. 23; xxxu. 19. In the 
Chamba grant, the Kiras are mentioned as 
being conquered by Sihilladéva (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XVII. p. 8). 

Kirata, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18, and in the north-east division, xiv. 
80; misc. ref, v. 35, 80; ix. 35; xi. 60; 
xvi, 2; xxxii, 19, 22;— the prince of the 
Kirétas (Kirdta-bharivi, -parthiva), mise. 
ref,, ix. 17; xi. 54. 

Kirna, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
ce 

Kishkindha, a mountain, in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. Monier-Williams defines 
it ag “in QOdra, containing a cave, the 
residence of the monkey-prince Balin.” 
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Albérunt says, “ Kishkindha, the country of 
the monkeys.” 

Kéhala, (v. 1. Kégala), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27, 

Kollagiri, in the southern division, xiv. 13. 
It is, in all probability, the modern Kdélha- 
pur (properly Kélapur), the chief town of 
the Native State in the Southern Maratha 
Country, which is mentioned as Kollagira 
in an inscription at Térdal (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XIV. p. 23). 

Konkana, (v. 1. Kaunkana), a country (usually 
known as the Seven Konkanas) in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. See also 
‘Kaunkana.’ Albéruni says“ Konkana near 
the sea,” 

Kééala, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8; — diamonds are 
found there, lxxx. 6;— other misc. ref,, 
v. 69; ix. 26; x.4,13; xvi.6; xvii. 22. 
See also ‘Kaugalaka.’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘Kauéalaka’) appears to be 
‘Kosala,’ which occurs in one of the Ajanta 
inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. 
IV. p. 127), and inthe Rajim grant of Tivara- 
déva (Gupta Inscriptions, p.296). Mahéndra 
of Késala is named among the kings whom 
Samudragupta is said to have captured (zd. 
p- 18). 

Kotivarsha, apparently a country; the king of 
Kotivarsha (Kétivarsha-nripa), misc. ref., 
ix. 11, 

Krauicha, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. See also under ‘ Kraunchadvipa..’ 
Krauichadvipa, a country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13 ; misc. ref.,x. 18. Monier- 
Williams gives the word as equivalent to 
‘ Krauticha,’ which, he says, is the name of a 
mountain, partof the Himalayan range, 
situated in the eastern part of the chain, on 
the north of Assam, and is also the name 
of one of the dvipas or principal divisions 
ot the world, surrounded by the sea of 

curds, 

kravydsin, ‘eaters of raw flesh, in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘cannibals,’ 
and under ‘ flesh.’ 

Krishna, ariver (the ‘Kistna’) in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Kern took this word, with 
the one that follows it in the text, to give 
the name of a place, — Krishnavelltira. But 
Yaraéhamihira has undoubtedly mentioned 


the river Krishna and the town of Vellira 
(q+ Us) 

Kshatriyas, under the term rdjanya, placed 
in the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Kshémadhirta, a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Kshudramina, a people in the northern division, 
Kiv. 24, 

Kshurarpana, a mountain in the western 
division, xiv. 20. 

Kuchika, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Kukura, a people in the middle country, xiy. 
4; misc. ref., v. 71 ; xxxii. 22. Mention is 
made of the Kukura people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol.IV. p. 109), and in the Juni- 
gadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ani. 
Vol. VII. p. 262). 

Kultta, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22,and in the north-east division, xiv, 
29; mise. ref.,x.12; xvii. 18. See also 
‘Kuldtaka.’ Kulita is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII. p, 8). 

Kulutaka, the people of Kultta, g.v.; misc 
ref,, iv. 22. 

Kunatha (v. 1. Kunata, Kunaha, and Kunapa), 
a people in the north-east division, xiv. 30. 
kunjaradar?, the elephant’s cave, or the glen 
of elephants, in the southern division, xiv. 

16. 

Kuntala, a country; misc. ref., xvi. 11. It is 
mentioned in one of the Ajanta inscriptions, 
under circumstances which imply, I think, 
that Ajanta itself was in Kuntala (Archeol. 
Surv. West, Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127); and 
it is, I consider, the country of which Nasik 
was the capital (see page 115 above). It is 
also mentioned in numerous later records. 
And the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani are 
constantly described emphatically as ‘‘the 
lords of Kuntala.”’ 

Kuntibhoja, a people; misc. ref., x. 15. 

Kuru, a people. The Kurns consisted of two 
branches, the northern and the southern; 
and the land of the northern Kurns is sup- 
posed to be a region beyond the most 
northern part of the Himalayan range, and 
is described as a country of everlasting 
happiness. Vardhamihira mentions (1) the 
Kurus, withont any qualification, as a people 
in the middle country, xiv. 4; and (2) the 
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northern Kurus (uttardh Kuravah) as a 
people in the northern division (xiv. 24; 
here Kern translates by “the Hyperbo- 
reans”’). Jt is doubtless in connection with 
(1) only, that we have to take Albérini’s 
remark “Kuru = Tanéshar,’” and Kern’s 
note on his translation of xvi. 32, in which 
he specifies Kurukshétra as being ‘the 
country about Thinésar (Skr. Sthanvis- 
vara.)”” There are the following miscella- 
neous references; the Kurus, v. 383; xxxii. 
11; — the people of Kurn-land (Kuru&shé- 
traka), v. 178; (Kurubhiimi-ja) xvi. 32; — the 
lord of Kuru-land (Kurukshétr-ddAtpa), xi. 
57; — the forest, or wild, or uninhabited, 
lands of Kuru (Kuru-jdagala), ix. 29. See 
also ‘Kaurava.’? The land of the northern 
Kurus is mentioned in the Udayagiri Jain 
inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 260). 

Kusuma, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14, 


Laha, v.d. for Hala, gq. ov. 

Lahada, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22. There are the various readings of 
Lahara, Ladaha, and Kalaha. In his trans- 
lation, Kern gives “ Lahada (or Ladaha).” 
And he adds the note — ‘‘ this seems to be 
Lahara, so frequently mentioned in the Rdja- 
tarmiging, e.g. vii. 912, 1373 (Léhara, “ Laha- 
rian,’ 1173). Itis a border-land between 
Kashmir and Dardistin; to this identifica- 
tion of Lahara and Lahada, it will not be 
objected that our author, committing the 
grave blunder of placing Kashmir and 
Dardistan in the North-east, should needs 
have assigned a wrong situation to Lahada 
too.” 

Lanka, in the southern division, xiv. 1]. As 
Sinhala is mentioned in the same passage, 
xiv. 15, Lankd would seem to denote here, 
not the island of Ceylon, but its capital 
city, which it was perhaps thought necessary 
to mention separately, because it provides 
the Hindu prime meridian. Albérini says 
‘Lanka, t.e. the cupola of the earth.” The 
island of Lankd4 is mentioned in the Bédh- 
Gay& inscription of Mahinaman (Gupta 
Lnseriptions, pp. 277, 278). 

Lita, a country; misc. ref., Ixix. 11. It corre- 
sponds to what might now be called central 
and southern Gujarat, — to the country 


between the river Mahi and the Konkan 
(Ind. Art. Vol. V. p. 145). It is mentioned 
in one of the Mandasdér inscriptions (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 84), in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of Pulikésin II. (ind. Ant. Vol, VIII. 
p. 244), in one of the Ajant® inscriptions 
(Archeeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 127), 
and in various later records. 

Liauhitya (the river Brahmaputra), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6; misc, ref., xvi. 16. 
In a note to his translation Kern adds that 
one MS. of the commentary has Léhité 
nadah; and another Lauhityi nadah. The 
form ‘Lauhitya’ occurs in the Mandasdr 
inscription of Yasddharman (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 148); and the form ‘Léhitya’ in 
the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna (id. 
p. 206). 

lions; the forest of the man-lions (ishiha- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 22. 


Madhyadésa, the middle country; the tribes, 
&c,, contained in it, xiv. 2, 3, 4; misc. ref, 
v. 78, 90; vill. 46; x. 5; xiv. 1; xvii. 19, 20, 
22; xvii. 4; xlvii. 7. The country is per- 
haps mentioned in the Sarnith inscription of 
Prakatiditya (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 286). 

Madhyamika, a people in the middle country, 
Ziv. cs 

Madra, a people in the north-west division. 
xiv. 22; misc. ref., iv. 22; v. 40; x. 43 xvil. 
18; xxxii. 19;— the lord of the Madras 
(Aladr-ésa), misc. ref., xiv. 33. See also 
‘ Madraka..’ 

Madraka, a people in the northern division, 
siv. 27;— the lord of the Madrakas (ad- 
gaka-patt) misc, ref., xi, 59. See also 
‘Madra. <A tribe named Madraka is men- 
tioned as subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Magadha, a country, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., iv. 
22, 26; v. 69, 79; x. 14; xvi. 1; xxxii.11 5— 
the lord of Magadha (Magadh-ésa), misc, 
ref,, x. 16 ;-— the ruler of Magadha (Magadh- 
ddhipa), misc, ref., xi. 55. See also ‘Maga- 
dhika.’ In iv. 26, Kern translates ALagadhdn 
(accus, plur.) by “‘ Behar.” 

Magadhika, the people of Magadha, q. v.; mise, 
ref., xiv. 32. 

Mahinadi, a river; mise. ref.,, xvi, 10. It is 
mentioned in the Samingad grant of Danti- 
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durga (Ind. Ant, Vol. XI. p. 114; for “of 
the great river Mahi and of the Réva,” read 
‘of (the rivers) Mahi, Mahdnadi, and Réva’’). 

mahdgriva, ‘great-necked people,’ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, 

Maharashtra, the Maharashtra countries, or the 
people of them (the word oceurs in the 
nom. pl., mahérdshirdh); misc. ref., x. 8. 
According to the Aihole inscription, which 
speaks of three divisions of the country, 
each called Maharashtraka, in the seventh 
century A. D. the country included, or was 
traditionally held to include, ninety-nine 
thousand villages (Ind. Ani. Vol. VIII. 
p. 244), 

mahdrnava, ‘the great ocean,’ in the soath- 
west division, #.e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19. 
See also ‘ocean’ and ‘ islands.’ 

mahdtavi, ‘the great forest,’ in the sonthern 
division, xiv. 18. See also ‘ forests.’ 

Mahéndra, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; misc. ref., xvi. 10. The reference 
is probably to the Mahéndra mountain in 
the Gatijim District, among the Eastern 
Ghauts, which is mentioned im the records 
of the Gangas of Kalinganagara (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XIII pp. 121, 128; Vol. XVIIL 
pp. 145, 164, 170,175). But there may 
have been also a mountain of the same name 
in the Western Ghauts (Archeol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol.IV. p. 109; Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 146 and note 1, 148; see also p. 7, 
note 2). 

Mahi, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 82. It is 
mentioned in the Simangad grant of Danti- 
durga (Ind. Ant, Vol. XI. p. 114). 

Mahisha, a country; misc. ref., ix. 10. It has 
been considered to be the modern Mysore. 
See also ‘ Mahishaka,.’ 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha, g. ¥.; mise, 
ref., xvii. 26. There may perhaps also be 
the form ‘Miahishaka ;’ see under ‘ Matri- 
shika,’ 

Mikara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18. 

Malatl, a viver, misc. ref., xvi, 10, 

Malava, a country, and the people of it, in the 
northern division, xiv. 27; mise. ref., iv, 
24; xvi. 26; uxxii, 19; Ixix. 11. The 
Milavas are mentioned among the tribes 
subjugated by Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 14). Varahamihira places them too 


much to the north ; as they are undoubtedly 
the people of Malwa, from whom (see Jnd. 
Ani. Vol. XX. p. 404) the Vikrama era 
derived its original appellation. 

Malaya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; mise. ref, xvi. 10; xxvii. 2. It is 
mentioned in one of the Nasik inscriptions 
(Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. 1V. p. 109). 

Malindya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. ll. 

Malla, a people, unless the word simply denotes 
‘ wrestlers or boxers ;’ misc. ref., v. 38, 41. 
To his translation of v. 38, where he gives 
“Mallas” as a people, Kern adds the note 
— ‘‘the Seholiast takes malidén here as an 
appellative noun, ddhuyuddha-jnin, ‘boxers.’ 
In v.41 he translates malla by ‘boxers,’ and 
adds the note — ‘‘or, ‘the Malias;’ may be 
the expression applies both to these and to 
boxers.”’ 

Malyavat, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 5. 

Manahala, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Mandakini, the river Ganges, or an arm of it, 
mise. ref., xvi. 10, The mame occurs in the 
Alina grant of Siladitya VIE. (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 184). - 

Mindavya, a people in the middle country, 
xliy. 2; and in the north-west division, xiv. 
22; and in the north, xiv. 27. 

Manimat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 

mariners (vdri-chara), & people in the sonthern 
division, xiv. 14. Below his translation 
Kern suggests that ‘‘these may be the 
Pirates of Greek sources,” 

marshes or swamps (paldla), in the north-east 
division, xiv. 80, 

Marttikavata, a people ; mise. ref., xvi. 26. 

Maru, a region in the middle country, xiv. 2; 
misc. ref., v. 68; xvi. 88. It is the modern 
Marwig. The Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradiman seems to mention the desert of 
Maru (Maru-dhanvan; Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. 
p. 260, line 8, and Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. I. p, 129). 

Maruchipattana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. Below his translation Kern gives 
the note — “ Maruchi, or Murachi, Marichf, 
seems to be the Muztris (transposed from 
Murizis) of the Greeks).” 
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Marukuchcha, or Murukuchcha, a people in 
the north-west division, xiv. 23. There are 
the various readings of ‘Marukachcha, 
Murukuchcha, Muriku, Mardihaturnkacha, 
Bharukachha, Nuruka, Marukastha, Purn- 
kutsa, Gurukutsa, and Paramuchcha;’ also 
(Parasara) ‘ Marukuchcha,’ which is the form 
used by Kern in his text. The possibility 
of Bharukachchha is excluded, by this town 
being allotted in xiv.11 to the southern 
division: nor can Maru and Kachchha be 
intended ; since they are allotted respectively 
to the middle country, xiv. 2, and the south- 
ern division, xiv. 16. In iv. 22, mise. ref,, 
where the various readings are Taruhachha, 
and Maruvachha, Kern gives Maru-Kachchha 
in the text; butin the translation he rectifies 
this, and adopts Maruhuchcha; and he adds 
the note — ‘the Marukuchchas, or Murn- 
kuchchas, were a people in the modern 
Kaferistan, or thereabouts.” 

Mataiga, a (P) place where diamonds are 
found, Ixxx. 7. 

Mathura, a city ; misc. ref., iv. 26; xvi. 17, 21. 
It is the so-called ‘Muttra’ in the North- 
West Provinces. See also ‘Mathuraka.’ 

Mathuraka, the inhabitants of Mathura, q. v., 
in the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Matrishika (?), a people (?); misc. ref,, xv. 
1l. In his text Kern gives the reading 
as sa-Mantrishikih; and notes the various 
readings of sa-Mamhtrisikhdh, -Matrishikdah, 
-Méhishakéh, -Pdrasthéh, and -Manhyushtkah. 
In his translation he gives “ Matrishika ; 
and adds the note — “perhaps an error of 
the copyists, or of the copies of some works 
consulted by the author, for sah-Atry- 
Rishikéh, “with Atri’s hermitage and the 
Rishikas ;” ch. xix. l4and 15.” I think it 
very likely that the imtended reading was 
sa-Mahishakih, which would give another 
form of the name of the people of Mahisha, 
Je Us 

Matsya, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2; misc. ref., v. 37, 38; ix. 18; xvi. 22; 
xvii. 22; xxxii, 11;—the lord of the 
Matsyas (Matsy-ddhipats), iv. 24. 

Maulika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; but perhaps the correct reading is 
‘Saulika, See also ‘ Milika.’ 

Méghavat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 





Mékala, a mountain, or a people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref., v. 89, 73; xvi. 2. 

Mévu, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv. 24; mise. ref., xxvii. 7. In his Sanskrit 
Dictionary Monier-Williams describes it as a 
fabulous mountain, regarded as the Olympus 
of Hindi mythology; and says that, when 
not looked at from that point of view, it 
appears to mean the highland of Tartary, 
north of the Himilayas. It is mentioned in 
incriptions as Mérn (Gupta TLusecriptions, 
pp. ?7, 168), and as Suméru (id. pp. 86, 1.47, 
478); and in two of the latter passages 
it is spoken of as one of the breasts of the 
earth (the other being the mountain Kailisa), 
and as the abode of the god Indva. 

Méruka, a people, country, or mountain, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29. But there 
does not seem any other authority for the 
name. And the text, AMérukanashtardjue, 
suggests to me just the possibility of the 
original reading being Méru-Kanishhardjya. 

milky ocean (/sh‘r-éda), in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6. 

mines, the (dara), a place in the southern 
division, supposed by Kern to be the modern 
Khandésh, xiv. 12 ; see ‘ Akara;’— mines of 
beryl-stone, (vaidiirya), in the southern 
division, xiv. 14. 

Mithila, a country im the eastern division, xiv. 
6; misc. ref., x. 14. 

Mléchchha, a people, characterised as ‘ lawless,’ 
or ‘without moral customs’ (nirmarydda), 
in the western division, xiv. 21 ; mise. ref,, 
v.79; ix. 13; xvi. 11, 35; xvii. 14, 16, 20; 
——the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Mléchehhd hi Yavandh),ii.15. Kern trans- 
slates Mléchchka in ii. 15, by “ foreigners ;” 
and in the other passages by “ barbarians.” 
In xiv. 21 the translation is “all the lawless 
hordes of barbarians living in the west” 
(nirmaryddd Mléchehhd yé paschima-dik-sthi- 
tds té cha). Albériini says, “ Mléchchha, /. +, 
the Arabs.” There is a passage in the 
Vishuu-Purdna (Book IV. chap. III.; 
Wilson’s Translation, Vol. III. p. 294 f.), 
which seems worth quoting here ; it tells us 
that Sagara “ made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely ; the Sakas he compelled to 
shave (the upper) half of their heads; the 
Paradas wore their hair long; and the 
Pahlavas let their beards grow; in obedience 
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to his commands. Them, also, and other 
Kshattriya races, he deprived of the esta- 
blished usages of oblations to fire and the 
study of the Védas; and, thus separated 
from religious rites, and abandoned by the 
Brahmans, these different tribes became 
Miéchchhas.” The Mléchchhas are men- 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription of Skan- 
dacupta (Gupta Inscripitons, p. 62). 

mountain of sunrise (udaya-girt), in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc, ref. xxvii. 3; — 
mountain of sunset (asta-girt), to the western 
division, xiv. 20. 

Milika, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Silika. See also ‘Maulika..’ 

Mudja (v. 1. Putija), a mountain in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. Albérini gives the 
name as “ Putijadri.” 

Murukuchcha, a people; see Marukuchcha, 


Naimisha, a people; the king of the Naimishas 
(Nainisha-nripa), mise. ref., xi. 60. 

nélikéradvipa, the island of cocoanuts, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9. 

nérimulsha, a people with the faces of women, 
in the sonth-west division, xiv. 17. 

Narmada, the river ‘Nerbudda;’ misc. ref., 
vy. 64; xvi, 1,9, See also ‘Réva.’ The name 
Narmada occurs in the Eran inscription of 
Budhagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 90). 

Nasikya, a town or country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13; isc. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12, It is the modern 
Nasik. The form ‘Nisika’ appears to be 
established by inscriptions at Bédsa and at 
Nasik itself (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. pp. 89, 98). 

nashtardjya, the kingdom of the dead, in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29. But see under 
‘ Méruka.’ 

necks; great-necked people (mahd-griva) in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9; snake-necked 
people (wyéla-griva) in the south-east divi. 
sion, xiv. 9; long-necked people (dirgha- 
griva) in the north-west division, xiy, 23, 
Also see ‘throats,’ 

Népala, a country, and the people of it; misc. 
vef., iv. 22; v.65. It is the modern Népal. 
The name occurs in the AllahAbid inscription 
of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Nipa, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2. 


Nirvindhyé, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Nishida, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; misc. ref. v. 76. Kern translates, 
in xiv. 10, Nishdda-réshirdm, by ‘* the terri- 
tory of the Aborigines;” and in v. 76, Nishd- 
da-smighah, by “ the savage tribes’? The 
Jundgadh inscription of Rudradiman men- 
tions the Nishida people or country (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262). 

nomads (pasu~pdéla), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29. 

noses; flat-nosed people (chiptta-ndsika) in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 

nrisuhha-vand, ‘the forest of the man-lions,’ in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22. 


oceans ; the ocean (samudra) in the eastern 
division, ¢,e. the Bay of Bengal, xiv. 6 ; — the 
ocean of milk (leshir-éda) in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv.6;— the southern ocean (ydmy- 
édadhi) in the southern division, xiv, 15; — 
the great ocean (mah-érnava) in the south- 
west division, 2. e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19; 
—the eastern ocean (purva-sdgara), misc. 
ref. v. 65;— the ocean mentioned as the 
gone or girdle of the earth, xliii, 32. For 
some other interesting references, see the 
index of Gupta Inscriptions. 

Odva, or Audra, a country, the modern Orissa, 
and the people of it; misc, ref., v. 74. See 
also ‘ Udra.’ 


Padma, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 5, 

Pahlava, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17; misc. ref., v. 88; xvi. 38; xviii. 6. 
See also under ‘ Mléchchha.’ The Pahlavas 
are mentioned in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 109. Anda Pahlava minister of Rudra- 
diman is mentioned in the Jundgadh in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL. p. 263). 

paléla, the marshes or swamps, in the north- 
east division, xiv.30. Below his translation, 
Kern remarks that “paléla must be the 
vulgar pronunciation for the Skr, palvala, 
“swamp, marsh.’ The modern nameis Terai, 
the eastern part of which, near Kuch-Behar, 
seems to be meant by paléla in our list.” 

Patichala, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
3; misc. ref, iv. 22; v, 85, 88, 41; ix. 29, 
34; x. 4, 13; xiv. 32. 
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Paiichanada, ‘(the country) of the five rivers,’ ; Paurava, a people in the northern division, 


the Paijib, in the western division, xiv, 21; 
misc. ref.,x. 6. See also ‘ Paichanada.’ 

Paiichanada, a king or other inhabitant of 
Pafichkanada, g. v.; misc. ref., xi. 60. 

Pindu, a people in the middle country, xiv. 5. 
The Rajim grant allots Indrabala, Nanna- 
déva, and Tivararija, to the Pindu-vathsa or 
lineage of Pandu (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 298). 

Pandya, a country, and the people of it; 
northern Pandya (wttara-Pdndya), misc. ref., 
xvi. 10; — the Pandya king (Pdnlya-narés- 
vara, Pdndya-ndtha, Pdandya-nripa), misc. 
ref, iv. 10; vi. 8, xi.56. The Pindyas are 
carried back to the third century B. C. 
by one of the edicts of ASOka (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 249). 

Pandyavata, a place or country where pearls 
are found, Ixxxi. 2, 6. 

Pari, a river; misc. ref., xvii 10. It may 
perhaps be the same with the Paridad of one 
of the Nasik inscriptions, which has been 
identified with the river Pdr or Paradt in 
the Surat District (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 100, and note 2), 

Paraléka, a place where pearls are found, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4. 

Piragava, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-west division, xiv. 18 ; — pearls 
are found there, Ixxxi. 2, 5; — misc. ref., 
litt. 15. Albériint says, “ Pirasava, i.e. the 
Persians,” 

Parata, a people in the western division, xiv. 
91; misc. ref., x. 5, 7; xiii. 9; xvi. 4, 13, 
22. The Paratas may possibly be identical 
with the Paradas; see under ‘ Mlechchha.’ 

Pariyatra, (v.J. Paripitra), a mountain in the 
middle country, xiv. 4; misc. ref., v. 68; vi. 
10; Ixix, 11. The form ‘ Paripatra’ is 
deduced from one of the Nasik inserip- 
tions (Archieol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 109). ‘Pariydtra’ occurs in one of the 
Mandasér inscriptions (Gupia Inscriptions, 
p. 157). See also ‘Pariyatrika.’ 

Piriyitrika, the people of the Pariyatra moun- 
tain, q. v.; misc. ref., x. 15. 

Parvatiya, a people; misc. ref., xvu. 16, 23; 
vill. 2, 

pasupdla, nomads, in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29, 

Paundra, the people of Pandra, q. v., in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7; misc. ref,, v. 74, 80. 


xiv. 27, and iu the north-east, xiv. 81; misc. 
ref., xvi. 22; xxxii. 19. 

Paydéshni, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 10. In his 
translation, Kern notes that “another read- 
ing, also in Kasyapa, is Paréshai.” 

pearls; the places where they are found 
are located in the southern division, xiv. 
14;—in addition to being obtained from 
oysters, pearls are obtained from or found in 
mines (sic), and in the Himavat mountains, 
in the northern country (haubéra), and in 
Pandyavita, Paraléka, Parasava, Sunhala, 
Surishtra, and Tamraparni, lxxxi. 2. 

Phalguluka, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. 

Phanikira, a people in the southern division, 
sivsi2, 

Phénagiri (v. 2. Phénagiri) a mountain in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. Monier- 
Williams says it is near the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Pisika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
14. Albériint repeats “Sibika”’ here. 

Prabhisa, a place of pilgrimage near Dvirakii, 
mise, ref,, xvi. 32. I6 is mentioned in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Karlé (Archcol. 
Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 100, 101). 

Prichyidhipa, the kings of the eastern 
country; misc. ref., v. 69; — the lords of 
the eastern and other countries (Privhy- 
ddindian patayah), misc. ref, lxxxvi. 75. 
See also ‘ Prigiga.’ 

Prigisa, the kings of the eastern country; 
misc. ref. iv. 25. See also ¢ Prachyadhipa.’ 

Prigjydtisha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6; misc. ref., xvi. 1. 

PraSasta, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 

Prasthala, a people ; misc. ref., xvi, 26. 

Prayaga, probably the place of pilgrimage at 
the confinence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna; mise. ref., xi. 35. The name occurs 
in the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 206). 

Pulinda, a people; misc. ref., iv. 22; v.77, 78; 
ix. 17, 29, 40; xvi. 2,38; — the Pulinda 
tribe (Pulinda-gana), misc. ref., vy. 39. The 
Pulindas are carried back to the third 
century A. D. by one of the edicts of Agika 
(Tad. ni. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247, 248), 

Pondra, a country, and the people of it; 


diamonds are obtained there, lxxx. 7; — 
other misc. ref., v. 70; ix. 15; x.145 xvi. 
3:— the leader of the Pundras (Pundr- 
ddhipati), misc, ref., xi. 58. See also 
‘Paundra.’ 

Purika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10. 

purushida, pirushdda, ‘cannibals,’ in the cast- 
ern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., iv. 22. See 
also ‘ kravydsin,’ 

Pushkalavata, a people in the northern division, 


xiv. 26. Albérini says, ‘* Pushkalivati, ¢. e. 
Pikala.” Pushkalivati, whence Pushka- 


livata is formed, appears to be the Peutkelactis 
of the Greek writers; and the latter has 
been identified with the modern Hashtnagar, 
near Peshdwar (Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, p. 59, and note 3). Sec 
also ‘ Pushkalivataka.’ 

Pushkalivataka, a people, identical with 
Pushkaldvata, q. v.; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 

Pushkara, probably the modern Pokhar in 
Ajmir, mise. ref., v. 68; xvi. 81; — the 
forest of Pushkara (Pushkar-dranya), misc. 
ref,, xi, 35. The Pushkaras (péhshardni, = 
pushkardnt) are mentioned in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 100). 


Raivataka, in the south-west division, xiv. 19: 
misc. ref., xvi. 31. Raivataka is the hill at 
Junigadh, opposite to the Girndr mountain. 
Tt is mentioned in the Junagadh inscription 
of Skandagupta, and in the J aunpur inscrip- 
tion of [évaravarman (Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 64, 230). 

réjanya, ‘ Kshatriyas,’ placed in the northern 
division, xiv. 28, 

Ramatha, a country and the people of it, in 
the western division, xiv, 21; misc. ref., 
xvi. 21. Albériint gives “Mathara,.” See 
also ‘ Ramatha.’ 

Rimatha, the people of Ramatha, q. v.; misc. 
ref., x. 5, 

Rathahva, a river; mise, ref., xvi. 16. In his 
translation, on notes ee it is difficult to 
decide upon the true form, as some of his 
manuscripts had Rathasvd, Rathaipd, and 
Rathasyé or Rathaspd. With Rathdhva, 
we may compare Gajahva. 

Réva, the river ‘ Nerbudda ;’ 


misc. ref, xii. 6. 
See also ‘Narmada.’ 


The name Réva occurs 
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in one of the Mandasir Inscriptions (Gupte 
Inscriptions, pp. lob, 157). 

Rishabha, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 1d. 

Rishika, a people in the southern clivision, xiv. 
15. Can the name have any connection with 
the ‘Ristika’? or ‘ Ristika’ of one of the 
clicts of ASOke (Tal. slat. Vol. XX. pp. 
Qi), 247, 248). 

Rishyamtika, «a mountain in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. 

Rodmaka, a people or place; mise. ref., xvi. 6, 
Kern translates by “ the Romanus.” Alberti, 
speaking of the determination of longitude 
by the Hindus, from Lanka, says (Lidin, 
Translation, Vol. I. p. 303) — “ Their 
remarks on the rising and setting of the 
heavenly bodies show that Yamakdéti and 
Riim are distant from cach other by half a 
circle. It scems that they assign the 
countries of the West (i. e. North Africa) to 
Rim or the Roman Empire, because the Rim 
or Byzantine Greeks ovenpy the opposite 
shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean ); 
for the Roman impire has munch northern 
latitude, and penetrates high into the north: 
No part of it stretches far southward, and, 
of course, nowhere does it reach the equator, 
as the Hindus say with regard to Rémaka.” 
As regards Yamak6ti mentioned here, see 
‘under Bhadrigva,’ 


‘Sabara, a people ; misc. ref., v. 38; ix. 15, 29; 
x. 15,18; xvi. J, 33; xxxii. 15 ; — naked 
‘Sabaras (nagna-Nabara), and leaf-clad or 
leaf-eating Sabaras (purna-Sabara), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 10; — ‘the band of 
the Sabaras, hunters, and thieves’ (Nabara- 
vyddha-chaura-s ahgha), misc. ref. lxxxvii. 
10. In a note to his translation, Kern 
remarks on the word parna-Sabara, “‘i. e 
‘leaf-savages,’ meaning those that feed upon 
leaves; they are manifestly the Piyllite 
of Ptolemy.” The grant of Pallavamalla- 
Nandivarman mentions a ‘Sabara king 
named Udayana (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 
p. 279). 

Sahya, a mountain; miss, ref., lxix. 30. It is 
the Sahyadri range, in the Western Ghauts. 
It is mentioned in one of the Nasik inserip- 
tions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 109). It is sometimes spoken of as one of 
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the breasts of the earth, — the other being 
the Vindhya range (Gupia Inscriptions, 
p. 184). 

‘Saindhava, the people of the Sindhu country; 
misc. ref. v. 71. See also ‘Sindhu.’ 

Sairindha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29. 

Saka, a people in the western division, xiv. 21; 
misc. ref., v. 88, 75, 79; ix. 21; xiii. 9; 
xvi, 1; xvii. 26; xviii. 6. In each instance, 
Kern gives “ Scythians” in his translation. 
See also under ‘&anaka’ and ‘ Mléchchha,’ 
The ‘Sakas, as a people, are mentioned in 
‘one of the Nasik inscriptions (drchwol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109); and individual 
Nakas, including Ushavadata, son-in-law of 
the Kshatrapa Nahapana, are mentioned in 
the same series of records (id. pp. 101, 104, 
114). The ‘Sakas are also mentioned among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p, 14). 

Sakéta, the modern Audh, or ‘Oude’ or 
‘QOudh,’ in the middle country, xiv. 4. See 
also ‘Ayédhaka.’ 

Salva, (v. 1. Salva and Salva), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 2; misc. ref, v. 76; 
xvi, 21 ; xvii. 18, 18. 

Samatata, in the eastern division, xiv. 6. The 
name means ‘the country of which the 
rivers have flat and level banks, of equal 
height on both sides,’ and it denotes Lower 
Bengal. It occurs in the Allahabad in- 
scription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 14). 

SarthkbyAta, a people in the middle country, 
xlv. 2. 

‘Santika, a people in the western division, xiv. 
20, 

Saradhina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Sirasvata, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2; misc. ref., xvi. 22. They seem to be the 
people dwelling on the banks of the Saras- 
vati, g. v. 

Sarasvati, a river; misc. ref. to the region 
where it disappears, xvi. 31. See also 
‘ Sarasvata.’ 

Sarayt, a river; misc. ref., v.65; xvi. 16, 

‘Satadra, a river; misc. ref,, xvi. 21. 

Sanulika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; but perbaps the correct reading is 
Maulika. Seealso ‘Silika,’ 


Saurashtra, a country, the modern Kathiawad, 
and the people of it; diamonds are obtained 
there, Ixxx. 6, and pearls, lxxxi, 2,4; misc. 
ref, v.68 ; ix. 19; xvi. 17, 31. See also 
‘Sauradshtraka, and Surdshtra.’ 

Saurashtraka, the people of Saurdashtra, q. v. 
misc, ref., xxxii. 11, 

Sauri, a people in the southern division, xiv, 
11. In a note to his translation, Kern 
suggests that the Sauris are the Sore of 
Ptolemy. 

Saurparaka, ‘of or belonging to Surpara,.’ 
where, it is said, black diamonds are found, 
Ixxx. 6. Surpara isthe modern Sépard, in 
the Thana District, Bombay Presidency. For 
a long note on it, giving all the varieties of 
the name and epigraphical and literary 
references, see Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. 
XY. p. 273, See also under ‘ Aparintaka.’ 

Sauvira, a people; misc. ref,, xvi. 21. See 
also ‘Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ The 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman men- 
tions the Sauvira people or country (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262). 

Sauviraka, a people; misc. ref. iv. 23. See 
also ‘Sauvira, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ 

‘Sibi, a people; misc. ref., iv. 245 v. 673 xi. 
59; xvi.26; xvii. 19. See also ‘Sibika.’ 
‘Sibika, a people in the southern division, xiv, 

12. See also ‘ Bibi.’ 

Bibira, (v. 7. Savara), a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6. 

Simhala, Ceylon, in the southern division, xiv. 
15 ;—the ruler of Simhala (Suihal-ddhipa), 
misc. ref,, xi. 60; — pearls are obtained 
there, Ixxxi. 2, 3. See also ‘Lanka.’ The 
Saimhalakas, or people of Simhala, are men- 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Simhapuraka, a people ; misc, ref., v. 42. 

Sindhu, either the river Indus, or the Sindh 
country, in the south-west division, xiv. 19; 
—the Sindhu river (Sindhu-nada), mise. 
ref., xvi. 16, 21;—1the (river) Sindhu, mise, 
ref., xvi. 10;—the banks of the Sindhu 
(Sindhu-tata), misc. ref., v. 66, 80; — the 
Sindhu country (Sindhu-vishaya), mise. ref., 
Ixix. 11; — other misc. ref. to either the 
river, or the country, or the people of it, iv. 
93; xvili.6. The Sindhu country is mens 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription of 


Rudradaman (Ind. Ant, Vol. VIL. p. 262), 
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And the seven mouths of the river Sindhu 
are mentioned in the Méharauli inscription 
of the emperor Chandra (Gupia Inscriptions, 
p. 141). See also ‘ Saindhava.’ 

Sindhu-Sanvira, a people in the south-west 
division, xiv. 17; misc. ref., x. 6; xiv. 345 
also Sindhu-Sauviraka, misc. ref., ix. 19. 
Albértini says, “ Sauvira, 2. e. Multan and 
Jahravar.” 

‘Sipra, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

sita, a white people, misc. ref., xi.61. 
also ‘$véta,’ and under ‘ Hina,’ 

‘Sttaka (v. l. Sitaka), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

sky; dwellers in the sky (khastha), in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22; roamers in 
the sky (khachara), in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; dwellers in the sky (divishtha), in 
the north-east division, xiv.31. On xiv. 22, 
Albérint says ‘‘Khastha, z. e. people who 
are born from the trees, hanging on them 
by the navel-strings.” 

Smasrudhara, a people in the 
division, xiv. 9. 

‘Sona, a river; misc. ref., v. 65; xvi. 1, 9 

spirits, the city of (bhita-pura), in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Sriparvata, a mountain ; mise. ref., xvi. 3. 

Srughna, a town or country, misc. ref., Xvi. 
21. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
identified it with the Su-lu-k’in-ua of Hiuen 
Fsiang, and the modern Sugh near Thanésar 
(Anc, Geogr. of India, p. 345). 

stri-rdjya, the kingdom of women, 4. ¢. the 


See 


south-east 


amazons, m the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref, xvi. 6. See under 
‘amazons.’ 


Sidras, placed in the south-west division, xiv. | 


18, 

Suhma, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
5; misc. ref., v. 37; xvi. l. 

Sukti, a place or people; the Sukti lord 
(Sukty-adhipa), mise. ref., iv. 24. 

Sulika, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv, 28; misc. ref., ix. 15, 21; x. 7; xvi. 


35; but perhaps the correct reading is | 


Milika. In his text of ix. 15, Kern gives 
Sulika, with the palatal aspirate ; but in his 


translation he gives Silika, with the dental | 
aspirate, and adds the note that ‘‘ this seems | 
to be the preferable spelling,” See also 


“ Santlika,’ | 





sunrise, the mountain of (wdaya-giri), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

sunset, the mountain of (asta-giri), in the 
western division, xiv. 20. 

Supernatural people and places; the city of 
spirits (bhita-pura), im the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 27 ;— demons with matted hair (jut- 
dsura),in the north-east division, xiv. 30;— 
the grove of spirits (vasu-vana), in the north. 
east division, xiv. 31;— Gandharvas, or the 
heavenly choristers, in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 31; mise. ref., xiii, 8; — dwellers in 
the sky (Khastha), in the north-west division,, 
xiv. 22;— dwellers in the sky (divistha), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31;— roamers. 
in the sky (¢hachara), in the northern 
division, xiv, 28. 

Siraséna (v.72. Straséna), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 3; misc. ref,, v. 35,, 
69: ix. 17; xvii. 18, 22; lxix. 26;— the 
lord of the Sdrasénas (Séraséna-patt), mise.. 
ref., xi. 54, See also ‘ Stirastnaka,’? An 
inscription of the Strasénas has been pub- 
lished in Ind. Ant. Vol, X. p. 34; the name 
occurs as Siiraséna there, and also (as-a 
proper name).in one of the Népal inscriptions. 
(Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. p. 180). 

Sarasénaka, a people; the king of the Stiras¢- 
nakas (Sirasénaka-nripa), mise. ref., ix, 11. 
See also ‘ Straséna,.’ 

| Surashtra, a country, the modern Kithidwéd,. 
and the people of it, in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19; pearls are obtained there, 
lxxxnL 2, 4; other misc. ref., iv. 22; v. 79s. 
x. 6; Ixix. 11. Seealso ‘Sanrishtra.’ The 
base ‘Surashtra ’ oecurs in one of the Nasik 
inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol.. 
IV. p. 109).; in the Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradaman (Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262);. 
and in line 9 of the Junigadh inscription of 
Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p, 59): but 
line 8 of the latter record shews that the 
customary expression was Surashtrih (nom. 
pl.), ‘ the Surdshtra countries.’ 

Stirpa, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14, 

' suvarna-bhi, the region of gold, in the north- 

east division, xiv. 31. Below his transla- 

tion, Kern gives the note — “in all likeli- 
hood a mythical land; with Ptolemy it is: 

called Ohryse (cf. Lassen, Altert. iii, 242), 

which is not to. be confounded with the reah 
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island and peninsula Chie. The latter is 
held to be Malakka; the Golden Island, 
however, the existence of which is denied 
by Lassen (Altert. ii. 247), but sufficiently 
attested not only by the Greeks, but also in 
the Kathdsaritsdgara (x. 54, 99; 56, 62; 57, 
72; xviii. 128, 110), cannot be bat Sumatra, 
including, perhaps, Java. Of. Ramiyana, 
40, 30 (ed. Bombay).” 

Suvistn, a place or country, mise. ref., xxxil. 
19. Can it denote the Swat territory ? 

Suvira, a people; misc. ref., v. 79. See also 
‘Sauvira, Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ 

sva-mukha, a dog-faced people, in the northern 
Perales xiv. 25. 
véta, a white people; misc. ref., xvi. 38. See 
“a sita,’ and under ‘ Hina.’ 

swamps or marshes (paldla), in the north- | 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Sy4maka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 


Takshasila, the inhabitants of Takshaégila, g. v., 
in the northern division, xiv. 26; mise. ref., 
xvi. 26. 

Takshasila, a oily 5 misc. ref., x. 8. See also 
‘Takshasila.? The place is the well-known 
Tawila of the Greek writers. And it was 
one of the principal seats of Aséka’s power 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 247). Albérini 
says “ Takshasila, 7. e. Marikala.’’ Marikala 
seems to be the same with: Marigala, in 
connection with which he speaks of ‘‘the 
country between Bardarit and Marigala,” 
and of ‘‘the country Nirahara, behind 
Marigala” (Zndia, Translation,’ Vol. II. 

p. 8). 

Tile, a people in the north-west division, xiv. 
92. Albériint gives ‘‘ Talahala,” — not 
“TAlas and Halas,” as given by Kern, from 
the commentary, I suppose. There was an 
ancient town named Talapura or Talapura 
in the neighbourhood of Nirmand in the 
Panjab (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 290). 

Talikata (v. 1. Tapitata), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 11. Talik6t in the Bijapur Dis- 
trict suggests itself; but itishardly possible 
that the place can be so ancient. 

Tamalipti, a city; misc. ref.,x.14. It seems 
to be the Tan-mo-li-ti of Hiuen Tsiang, 
which has been identified with Tamlok on 
the Selai, just above its junction with the 


Hughh (Buddh. Rec. West. World, Vol. II. 
p. 200, and note36), Seealso ‘Tamaliptika.’ 

Tamaliptika, (v. 1. Tamalipta and Tamaliptaka), 
the inhabitants of Tamalipti, g.v., in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Tamraparui, in the southern division, xiv. 16; 
pearls are obtained there, lxxxi. 2, 3. It is 
not clear whether the reference is to a river, 
said to be noted for its pearls, rising in 
Malaya, or to Ceylon, which was as as 
Tamraparnt (whence ‘Taprobane’) in the 
days of Aséka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 249). 

Tangana (v. l. Tankana, g. v.), @ people in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29; misc. ref., ix. 
17; x.12; xvi.6; xxxii. 1b. 

Tankana, a country in the southern division, 
xiv, 12; misc. ref., xvii, 25. A country 
named Taika i is mentioned in the Dasavatara 
cave inscription at Hlléra (Cave-Temple In- 
scriptions, p. 94, text line 10). See also 
‘Tangana,’ 

Tapi, the river Tapti; misc. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi, 12. The name occurs in 
one of the Nasikinscriptions (4rcheol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. P- 100). The w. 0. for 
Talikata, g. v., would give a reference to the 
banks of the Tapt. 

Tarakshiti, a (P) country, in the western divi- 
sion, xiv. 21, 

throats; high-throated people (érdhvakantha) 
in the south-east division, xiv. S Also see 

‘necks,’ 

timingildsana, ‘a whale-eating people,’ in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Traigarta, the people of Trigarta, q. 0.3 misc. 
ref., x. 11; xvi. 22; xvii. 16. Also Trai- 
gartaka, misc. ref., iv. 24, 

Trigarta, a country in the northern division, 
xiv, 25; misc. ref., ix. 19. Seealso ‘ Trai- 


garta.  Trigarta is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII. 
p. 8). 


tringtra, ‘three-eyed people,’ in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31. 

Tripura, a city; misc, ref., v.39. See also 
‘Tripuri.’ 

Tripuri, a city in the south-east division, xiv. 
9. See also ‘Tripura.’ There can be little 
doubt, if any, that it is the Tripuri, — the 
modern Téwar near Jabalpur, — of the 
Kalachuris of Central India. 
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Tukhaéra, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi 6. In the latter 
passage, Kern translates the word by 
“ Tocharians.”’ 

Tumbavana, a forest in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

turagdnana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. See also ‘ aéva- 
mukha, and asvavadana.’ 


udayagirt, ‘the mountain of sunrise,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Uddéhika, (v. 1. Audéhika and Anuddéhika), 
a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
Albériini says, ‘“‘Uddéhika, near Bazana.” 
Bazina, which name is marked by the trans- 
Jator, in the index, with a query, is said by 
Albérint (India, Translation, Vol. I. p. 202) 
to be twenty-eight farsakhs (one farsakh = 
four miles, id. p. 200) in a south-westerly 
direction from Kanauj. He also says that 
Bazina is the capital of Guijarit, and ‘‘is 
called Ndrdyan by our people.”’ And he 
places Anhilwid sixty farsakhs to the south- 
west of Bazana (¢d. p. 205). 

Udichya, the people of the north; mise. ref., 
xvi. 21. Compare udichipatha as a name of 
Northern India, ante, Vol. XVII. p, 312. 

Udra (v.1., perhaps, Odra or Audra), a country, 
the modern Orissa, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref,, v.35 ; 
xvi. 1; xvii. 25. Alsosee ‘Audra, and Odra,’ 

Udumbara, a people; misc. ref., v. 40; xvi. 3. 
See also ‘ Audumbara.’ 

Ujjayani, the modern Ujjain; misc. ref., x.15; 
xii. 14; lxix. 30. Seealso ‘ Aujjayanika, and 
Avanti.” In the Praikrit form of Ujéni, the 
name appears in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 101), and is also carried back to the third 
century B. C. by one of the edicts of Aséka 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX. pp. 85, 96). 

Ujjibana, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2. 

Upajydtisha, (v. 1. Aupajyautisha), a people in 
the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Upavanga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. Kern translates the name by “ Vanga 
minor,” 

drdhvakantha, ‘ high-throated people,’ in the 
south-east division, xiv.8. 

Usinara, a people; misc, ref., iy, 22; xvi. 26. 
See also ‘Ansinara,’ 


Utkala, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 7. 
Utkala is always explained as denoting Orissa. 

uttardpatha, a customary name for Northern 
India, misc. ref., ix.41, Seealso ‘ Arydvarta;’ 
and contrast ‘dakshindpaiha.’ Occasionally 
‘udichipatha occurs in place of the more 
customary and technical uttardpatha. The 
Western Chalukya records speak of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanaujas “the lord of all the 
utiardpatha or region of the north” (e. g. 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 87). 


Vadavamukha, in the south-west division, xiv. 
17. The name means ‘the mare’s mouth,’ 
which is the entrance to the lower regions 
at the south pole, where the submarine fire 
is. Below his translation Kern remarks ~— 
‘Sin the astronomical Siddhantas Vadava- 
mukha is the supposed abode of the dead at 
the South Pole,” 

Vahlika, Vahlika, a country, and an inhabitant 
of it; misc. ref., v. 80; ix. 10. See also 
‘ Bahlika, Bahltka.’ The name of Balkh seems 
to be derived from this word. But the 
statement, in the Méharanli inscription (Gup- 
ta Inscriptions, p. 141), that the emperor 
Chandra crossed the seven mouths of the 
Indus and then conquered the Vahlikas, 
tends to locate the tribe, for that period, far 
to the south of Balkh. 

Vaidarbha, the people of Vidarbha, g. v.; mise, 
ref, ix. 27. 

Vaidéha, the people of Vidéha, g. v.; misc, 
ref,, xxxli. 22, 

Vaidéhaka, the people of Vidéha, g.%.; misc, 
ref,, ix. 13, 21; xvi. 16, 

vaidirya, the place or places where beryl- 
stones are found, in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Vaisyas, placed in the western division, xiv. 21. 

Yanavisi, in the southern division, xiv. 12; 
misc. ref,, ix. 15; xvi. 6. It is the modern 
Banawasi in the North Kanara District, 
above the Ghauts. Albérin} says “ Vana- 
yasi on the coast,” And Rashidu-d Din 
(Hlliot’s History of India, Vol. I. p. 58) says 
‘‘Banawas on the shore of the sea,” It 
seems to be some similar wrong information 
that led the Greek writers to speak of 
Buzantion, ~ which appears to represent 
Vaijayanti, another ancient name of Bana- 
Wasi, — as & Sea-side mart, 
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vanaugha, the collection of forests, in the 
western division, xiv. 20. 

Vanga, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-east division, xiv, 8; misc. ref., 
v. 72, 73, 79; ix.10; x. 14; xvi. 1; xvii. 
18, 22; xxxii. 15. See also ‘Vaiga, and 
Upavanga.’ The Vanga countries (Vanyéshu; 
loc. plur.) are mentioned in the Méharauli 
inscription of the emperor Chandra (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 141). 

Vanga, a variant of Vanga, g.v.; mise. ref,, 
xi. 60. 

Vardhamina, acity or country, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref, xvi. 3; lxxix, 
21; xciv. 2, Itis the modern Bardwan in 
Bengal. 

Vasati (v. 1. Vagati), in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; mise. ref., xvii. 19. 

Vasumat, 2 mountain, in the northern division, 
xiv, 24, 

vasuvand, ‘the forest of Vasus or spirits,’ in 
the north-east division; xiv. 81. 

Vatadhana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26 ; misc. ref,, xvi. 22. The text of xvi. 
22 shews that the name is Vatadhana. But 
on xiv. 26 Albérini gives “ Daséra; Kava- 
tadhana,” instead of “D&straka and Vata- 
dhina.” Monier-Williams says that, in 
addition to being the name of a degraded 
tribe, the word means ‘ the descendant of an 
outcaste Brahman by a Brahman female.’ 

Vatsa, a people in the middle country, xiv, 2; 
and in the south-east division, xiv. 8;— 
mise, ref., x. 5; xvii. 18, 22. 

Védasmritl, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 32. 

Vellira, a town in the southern division, xiv. 
14, It is, undoubtedly, the well-known 
Veral, Yerulé, Eldré, or Hlléri, in the 
Nizim’s Dominions, where the cave-temples 
are. The place is also mentioned, as Vallira 
(for Vellira), in the inscription at the Bud- 
dhist vihdra, known as the Ghatétkacha 
cave, near Gulwada in the neighbourhood 
of Ajanta (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
pp. 1389, 140); and as Valtiraka, or probably 
more correctly Valltiraka (for Velliraka), 
in three Buddhist inscriptions at Karlé 
(Archeeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 10], 
108, 113: as regards the first of these 
records, I differ from the published transla- 
tion, and take the record to mean that the 
village of Karajika was granted to some 


members of the community of ascetics 
“whose permanent abode was inthe cave- 
temples at Valliiraka,”’ and who had come to 
pass the rainy season at Karlé; the other 
two records, however, seem to mean that a 
branch of the sangha from Valliraka alti- 
mately settled at Karlé, and gave its name 
to one or more of the caves there: there 
seems no foundation for the suggestion, ibid. 
p- 101, note 1, that Valliraka was the 
ancient name of Karlé itself). Under the 
Sanskritised name of Hlapura, the place is 
also mentioned in connection with the Rash- 
trakita king Krishna I., for whom the 
*“‘Kailisa temple’? was constructed there 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XII. p. 228). 

Véna, a river in the southern division, xiv. 
12 ;—-diamonds are obtained there, lxxx. 6; 
misc, ref. iv. 26; xvi. 9. 

Vénumati, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 28, Albériint says, ‘“‘ Vénumaiti (?), 7. ¢. 
Tirmidh.’’ 

Vétravati, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 9, 

Vidarbha, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. See also ‘ Vaidarbha.’ Vidarbha is 
mentioned in one of the Nasik inseriptions 
(Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Vidéha, a country, and the people of 1t; misc. 
ref., v. 41, 71; xvi. 11. See also ‘ Vaidéha, 
and Vaidéhaka,’ 

Vidisa; misc. ref., xvi, 32. Monier-Williams 
gives the word as denoting (1) the capital 
of the district of Dasarna, and (2) a river in 
Malwa. 

Vidyadhara, a class of supernatural beings; 
misc, ref., ix. 27. Kern translates by ‘the 
inhabitants of Fairy-land ;” and identifies 
them with the Teutonic ‘‘elves.”’ 

Vindhya mountains; “the inhabitants of the 
recesses of the Vindhyas,” or the people 
dwelling near the boundaries or at the end of 
the Vindhyas (Vindhy-duta-vdsinah), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9;— the forests of 
the Vindhyas (Vindhy-dtavi), xvi. 3;— 
the range spoken of as one of the breasts of 
the earth, the other being the Himavat moun- 
‘tains, xliii.35; — misc. ref., xu. 6; xvi. 10, 12 
(perhaps an interpolation); lxix. 30. The 
Vindhya mountains are mentioned in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). In other epigra- 
phic passages, they are mentioned as one of 
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the breasts of the earth, the other being the 
Sahyarange (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 184); as 
constituting both the breasts (id. p. 185) ; 
and as extending up to, and including, the 
Nagirjuni Hill in the Gaya District (id. 
pp. 227, 228). 

Vipasa, a river; misc. ref,, xvi. 21. 

Virdta, a country ; misc. ref. (perhaps an inter- 
polation), xvi. 12. Viratakote, ‘the fort of 
Virita,’ was a name of Hangal in the Dhar- 
war District. 

Vitaka, a people; misc. ref., xvi. 2, In his 
translation Kern adds the note, which per- 
haps includes the Mékalas and the Kiratas, 
— “These are the same tribes who by a 
synonymous term are called Lampakas and 
Utsavasankétas ; they are said to scorn the 
institution of matrimony, and to form only 
temporal engagements, lasting for the time 
of a festival.” 

Vitasta, the river Jhélam ; mise. ref., xvi. 27. 

Vokkana, a people in the western division, 
xiv, 20; misc, ref, xvi. 35, 

Vrishabhadhvaja, a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 5. 

vrishadvipa, ‘the island of bulls,’ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

vydghamukha, ‘a tiger-faced people,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5. 

eydlagriva, ‘a people with serpents’ necks,’ in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 


whales, eaters of (timingil-dsana), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

white people (gawdaka) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; misc. ref. to white people (évéta) or 
to White Hinas (svéta-Hiina), xvi. 38, — 
but see under § Hina.’ 

women; the kmgdom of women, 7%. ¢ the 
country of the amazons (sirt-rdjya), in the 
north-west division, xi¥. 22;—a people 
with the faces of women (néri-mukha), in 
the south-west division, xiv. 17. 


Yamuna, the river Jamna; misc. ref., v. 87; 
xvi. 2; —~ mentioned as the daughter of the 
sun (divdkara-sutd), xliii. 32 ; — the region 
between the Ganga and the Yamuné (Gaigd- 
Yamun-dniardla), misc. ref,, lxix.26. See 
also § Yamuna.’ 

Yamuna, the people living near the Yamuné, 
q. v., in the middle country, xiv. 2, and in 


the northern division, xiv. 25. In xiv. 2, 
Kern translates ‘‘ those who dwell along the 
banks of the Jamna;” and in xiv. 25, “ those 
who live near the sources of the Jamni.” On 
xiv. 2, Albértint says ‘‘the valley of the 
Yamuna;” but on xiv. 25, “Yamuna, 7 ¢ a 
kind of Greeks,’ — evidently confusing 
Yamuna with Yavana. 

Yasévati, a city in the northern division, xiv. 
28. Below his translation, Kern notes that 
it is ‘a mythical city of the Elves,”’ 

Yaudhéya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; misc. ref., iv. 25; v. 40, 67, 75; 
xvi. 22; xvii. 19. See also ‘ Yaudhéyaka.’ 
The Yaudhéyas are mentioned in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262), and in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 14); and there is a fragmentary 
inscription of some leader of the tribe at 
Bijayagadh (id, p. 251). 

Yaudhéyaka, another formof Yandhéya, gq. v.; 
misc. ref., xi. 59 ; — the king of the Yaudhé- 
yakas (Yaudhéyaka-nripa), misc. ref., ix. 11. 

Yavana, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; mise. ref., iv. 22; v. 78, 80; ix. 
21,35; x. 6, 15,18; xiii. 9; xvi. 1; xviii. 
6 ;— the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Mléchchhad hi Yavanéh), ii, 15 (see also 
under ‘Mléchchha’). Ini, 15 and xvi. 1, 
Kern translates the word Yavana by 
“the Greeks ;” and the first of these two 
passages mentions the flourishing state of 
astronomy among the Yavanas. On xiv. 18, 
Albériini says “Yavana, é.e. the Greeks.” 
And McCrindle gives the following note 
(Invasion of India by Alewander the Great, 
p. 122, note 1), to explain the derivation 
of the word:—“The name of Ion, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Ionians, had 
originally the digamma, and hence was 
written as lvon. The Hebrew transcription 
of this digammated form is Javan, the name 
by which Greece is designated in the Bible. 
The Sanskrit transcription is Yavana, the 
name applied in Indian works to Ionians or 
Greeks and foreigners generally.” The 
thirteenth rock edict of Aséka speaks of the 
Yénas, # e. Yavanas (Ind. Ant. Vol. KX. 
pp. 239, 240, 247); and it describes Anti- 
ochus IT. of Syria, as a Yona, 7. e, Yavana, 


king (ibid. pp. 239, 240, 241, 242). The 
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Yavanas, as a tribe, are mentioned in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archwol, Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109); and several indivi- 
dual Yavanas are mentioned in the same 
series of records (tbid. pp. 90, 91, 98, 94, 
95,115). And the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradiman speaks of a Yavana prince or 
king named Tushaspha, apparently as a 
contemporary of Aséka (Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. 
p. 260, text line 8; from an inspection of the 


original stone, I take the reading to be 
Agékasya Mauryasy=@inié Yavana-réjéna 
Tushasphén=ddhishthiya &c.) Like the 
Kambdjas and the Pahlavas, the Yavanas 
are located by Varahamihira too much 
towards the south; unless the reference is 
simply to some large settlement of them 
in the neighbourhood of Nasik. 
Yugathdhara, a people; misc. ref, xxxii. 


19. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY OF PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
SANDOWAY DISTRICT, BURMA. 


Extract from a diary kept by the Myd,6k' of 
Sandoway shewing the popular etymology of 
place names in the Dadé Circle of the Sando- 
way townships. In all four cases it can be 
shewn that the etymology is false :— 


In ancient times there lived near the source of 
the Dadé River a put‘e,? who had a daughter. 
The girl was amusing herself by fishing in the 
stream, when she was suddenly swept down it by 


a torrent, such as commonly rushes down the hill 
sides in the rains. There was no one to help, 
and so she was drowned. Her last words were 
amé 1é,5 and hence the streamlet is thereabouts 
named Méwa, whence also a neighbouring village 
took its name. 


Lower down are two villages, Yetba, and 
Palaings. These took their names from the 
yetbe* and palaings,® with which the girl had 
been fishing, and which were found on the banks 
at these spots. B. Hovexton. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORDEAL IN MODERN INDIAN LIFE. 


Lately a pair of boots belonging to me disap- 


by castea Thakur from Faizdbid in Oudh, and 
had brought it himself in the medicine bottle 


peared in a suspicious manner. The servants had from Hardwar. 


been quarrelling, and it was pretty evident that 
one of them had made away with the boots in 
order to spite the man in charge. They decided 
to take oath among themselves to find out the 
culprit. The servants implicated were the coach- 
man, the cook, the bhisti, the khdnsdmdn, the 
bearer, a AKhidmatgdr, and a chuprdst, all Musal- 
mans; a chuprds?, a sais, two pankhdwdlds, all 
Hindus; and a mehtar. 


I watched the proceedings. Firstly, real holy 
water (gangdjal) from Hardwar was produced ina 
medicine bottle (!)and uncorked. This the Hindus 
in turn solemnly held in both hands, while they 
repeated, each in his own fashion, an oath which 
ran somewhat thus:—‘ May my eyes go blind, 
and my body break out, etc., if I stole those 
boots!’ The bottle was then lifted above the 
head by both hands in the usual form of saluta- 
tion, There was no doubt as to the holy water. 
It belonged to one of the pankhdwdlds, who was 


1 Township officer. 2 Merchant, wealthy man. 
8“ My mother!’ common expression of astonishment 
and trouble. 


The mehtar then essayed to take up the holy 
water, but was not permitted to touch the bottle; 
so he produced his three children,—a son, a 
daughter and a child in arms. He successively 
touched their heads and swore to the above effect. 


All the Musalmians then swore on the Qur’dn 
that none of them were guilty. 


In the end the khdnsdmdn came to me, and said 
they had all sworn toinnocence. There was no 
gainsaying that, but one of them was, in their 
own opinion, guilty nevertheless, and so they had 
decided to divide the cost of the boots amongst 
themselves, as a general punishment for failing 
to detect the culprit between them! In this 
every one acquiesced, and that ended the matter 
to every one’s satisfaction, except the master’s, 
‘who lost a comfortable pair of boots. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
Rangoon, March 1893. 





t A fishing instrument. 
5 A basket. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Sanrat Forktanes. Translated from the Santélf by 
A. Campbell, Free Church of Scotland, Santal 
Mission, Manbhoom. Santal Mission Press, Pokhuria. 

Any fresh collection of Indian folktales is wel- 
come, and in particular one made among primitive 
isolatedraces like the Santils, who may be expected 
to be in a great measure unaffected by Hindu 
influence, and among whom we know that some 
really original folklore undoubtedly exists. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable legend of their 

creation from a goose which is probably of a 

totemistic character.* 


I must admit, however, that Dr. Campbeil’s 
collection is somewhat disappointing. Nor has 
he, I venture to think, gone quite in the proper 
way of collecting. Many of these tales display, 
as may be easily shewn, undoubted traces of 
foreign influence: and this being the case, before 
we can satisfactorily classify them, itis absolutely 
necessary to know by whom and under what 
circumstances they were told and recorded. It 
would then be, perhaps, possible to trace the 
source by which much undoubtedly foreign folk- 
lore has come to be included among them. But 
on this point Dr. Campbell vouchsafes absolutely 
no information whatever. It would again not 
have been a difficult task to suggest some of the 
analogies and parallels to other collections which 
appear throughout this collection. 

The first story, “The Magic Lamp,” is an un- 
doubted variant of our old friend Aladdin of the 
‘Arabian Nights,” which is not part of the 
original recension, and has probably reached India 
in quite recent years from Western sources. In 
the second tale, ‘‘Jhorea and Jhore,” we have 
several of the familiar drolls known in Northern 
India as “The Wiles of Shékh Chilli.” Many of 
these, according to Mr. Jacobs, form the basis of 
our Joe Miller. In the third tale, The Boy and 
his Stepmother,” we have the familiar type of the 
cruel stepmother and her stepson, which in India 
often takes the form of the malicious saut or 
co-wife, who appears later on in “ Sit and Bosont.” 
In thisthird tale it is mixed up with the “ Faithful 
Animal” cycle, which, in this case, is represented 
bythe protecting cow—a legitimate descendant of 
the KAamadhénu of Hindu mythology. Here, too, 
we have a well-known incident of the lover who 
finds the golden hair of the princess floating down 
the stream. Thecommon Northern India version 
of this is given by Mr. Mark Thornhill in the 
“Princess with the Golden Hair’? and in Major 
Temple’s “ Wonderful Ring.’ 

Tn the fifth tale, “Kara and Guja,’? we have 

another well-known incident popular all over 


1 Dalton Descriptive Hihnology, p. 209 ff. 


' form of the tale. 


3 Indian Fairy Tales, p. 86. 


Northern India of the demon who chews grains of 
iron and is killed by the hero, while the rascally 
Dom or Dh6obi takes all the credit. Next follows 
“The King and His Inguisitive Queen,” which 
corresponds perfectly with the well-known story 
in the Introduction of the “Arabian Nights,’’ 
where the deus ex machind, who warns the mer- 
chant, that he is a fool not to thrash his wife, is a 
cock: here it is a he-goat. Then comes “ The 
Story of Bitarim.” Bitté, Dr. Campbell may be 
glad to know, is good Hindi, as well as Santali, for 
a span, and the story of Bittaraém, who is known 
as Bittan all over Northern India, is the Oriental 
representative of one of the most delightful af 
Grimm’s Household Tales (No. 87), “ Thambling.” 
The only difference is that the Santali Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb is more of an imp than the touching 
creation of the German fancy, in which, too, we 
find the charming parental tenderness for the 
dear little creature which we miss in the Hastern 
“The Story of the Tiger’ is 
our old friend the fox, who acts as arbitrator and 
induces the tiger to go back to his cage to shew 
how he managed to come out. In “Lipi and 
Lapra’’ we have the well-known idea of the clever . 
youngest son who gets the better of his brothers, 
and ‘“‘Gumda the Hero” is of the Munchausen 
type. In Upper India it appears in the form of 
the “ Wrestler of the Hast and the West.” 


Perhaps the most original and characteristic 
of these stories are those about animals. <A good 
one describes the dilemma of the man who had 
to arbitrate daily between the tiger and the 
lizard: and here, too, we come across the stupid. 
old tiger who allows his tail to be fried, who takes, 
people about on his back, and is swindled by the 
crane who takes one year the root crop and in 
the next the leaves, of which we have a German 
version in Grimm. In the “Seven Brothers and 
their Sister” we have the old superstition of 
human sacrifice at the foundation of buildings, 
on which Dr. Campbell might have given an 
interesting note. 


It will thus be seen that, to the student of com- 
parative folklore, there is much of interest in this 
collection. We can only express the hope that in 
another series Dr. Campbell will give us more of 
the really indigenous folktales, and ruthlessly 
discard those which are obviously of foreign 
origin: and he would do more justice to his work 
if he would send it outequipped with analysis, 
notes and illustrations of- parallel plots and in- 
cidents, without which any collection of folklore, 
intended for serious students, is of comparatively 
little value. W. CROoxE. 


3 Wideawake Stories, p. 201. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G, A. GRIERSON, I.C.8. 
(Continued from ». 129.) 


T may be useful to give a somewhat fuller account of these works than has been given in 
the Modern Vernacular Interature of Hindiistén. 


(1) R&m Lala Nahachht. Twenty verses of four lines each in Séhar-chhand, consisting 
of 16 syllables and 22 mdtras. A short poem, celebrating the ceremonial touching of Rama’s 
nails before his investiture with the sacred thread. This ceremony will be found described in 
Bihdr Peasant Life, § 1814. A good commentary by Pandit Bandan Pathak, which has been 
printed at the Khadg Bilas Press, Bankipur. 

The two opening verses may be taken as a sample of the style and metre— 

Adi Sdradd, Ganapati, Gauri mandia hé \ 
Raéma-Lalé kara nahachhii gi sundia hé W 

Jeht géé sidht hit parama-nidhi pdia hé \ 

Koti janama kara pdtaka dirt so jdia hou IN 
Kétinha bdjana biajahin Dasaratha ké griha hé\ 
Déva-lika saba dékhahin dnakda att hia ho 
Nagara sohdwana ldgata barant na jdéat hé | 
Kausalyé ké harakha na hridaya samétai hd 2 01 


First revere 1 Saradi, GanéSa and Gauri, and then sing I the nail-touching of the sweet 
child! Rima. He who singeth it gaineth perfect knowledge and the supreme treasure, and 
the sins accumulated through countless transmigrations leave him for ever (1). 


Myriads of musical instruments sound in Dasaratha’s house. The Gods look on rejoicing 
in their hearts. The city of Oudh seemeth so beautiful that tongue cannot describe it; and the 
bliss of KauSalya cannot be contained in her heart (2). 


(2) Vairagya-Sandipani (usually spelled °dépint) or ‘the Kindling of Continence,’ or 
‘of Devotion’ (as contrasted with the common expression kémégni-s°, the kindling the fire of 
love, exciting sexual desire). In three prakdga or lectures, with an introductory invocation. 
In verse 7, the poet himself calls the work Birdga-Sandipini. A good Commentary by Bandan 
Pathak, with gloss by Mahadév Par’sad, Khadg Bilaés Press, Binkipur. The contents are 
described by the names of the various lectures, as follows :~— 


Invocation I., 1—7. 

Prakasa I., Sant-Swabhdv-barnan, an account of the true nature of a holy man. I, 7—33, 
Metre Déhd, Sérathé and Chaupdt. 

Prakaéga II., Sant-mahimd-barnan, an account of the true greatness of a holy man. IL, 
1—9. Metre, as above. 

Prakasa IIL., Sdnti-barnan, an account of the true Peace. III.,1—20. Metre, as above. 

The work is principally composed of short sententious verses. The following may be 
taken as examples of the language :— 


IL 5. Tulasi, yaha tana khéta hat, 
Mana vacha karina tkisina | 

Pipa punya dwat bya hain, 

Bawat so lawat niddéna \\ 

TI, 1. Raint ko bhikhana indu hai, 


Diwasa ko bhtkhane bhiaina \ 





1 Lala = tal, a darling. 
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Disa ko bhitkhana bhakti hain, 
Bhaktt ko bhikhana jhdna ti it 


Jnina ko bhitkhana dhydna hai, 
Dhyéna ko bhitkhana tydga | 

Tydga Ko bhikhana sdnti-pada, 
Tulast, amala adéga ll 20 


I have noted two verses of the Vairdgya Sandipint, which are repeated in other works of 
the poet:—vzz, Bai. I, I. This occursin Déhdbalé (1) and Sat’sat (1,2). Bar.1,15. = Dékdbal 
(38) and Sat‘sat I, 107. 


The poem being a short one, and containing much of interest to the student of comparative 
religion, [ here give a translation of the whole. 


Lm Invocation. 


Déhd, — On the left of Rama? sitteth Sita and on his right Lakshmana: meditation on him 
thus is ever propitious, and is, O Tul’si, to thee thy wishing-tree (1). Tulsi, the darkness of 
the delusions of this world is not wiped away by the virtue of ten million holy deeds: for the 
lotus of thy heart will ne’er expand, till the sun of the Lord (himself descended from the sun) 
shineth upon it (2). He heareth without ears, and seeth without eyes. Without a tongue doth 
he taste, No nose hath he, and yet,he smelleth; and no body hath he, yet he feeleth (8). 
Sérathéd — Unborn is he. He alone existeth ; his form cannot be comprebended. Utterly free 
is he of quality, of Miya (illusion)? is he the Lord, and for the sake of his servants did he take 
unto himself the form of man (4). Déhé,— Tul’si, this body of thine suffereth. It ever 
suffereth the threefold woe.4 It obtaineth not peace, till, by the Lord’s might, it reacheth the 
stage of peace (5). Thy body is a field, thy mind, thy words, thine actions, are the husbandmen. 
Two seeds are there, Sin and Holiness. As thou sowest, so wilt thon reap (6). This book, the 
‘Kindling of Devotion ’ containeth the marrow of all knowledge. It giveth the teaching of the 
Vedas and Puranas, and the wisdom of all holy books (7), 


II—The Nature of the Holby. 


Déhé, — Simple are his syllables, simple his language. But, though simple, know thou, 
that they are full of meaning. Tul'si, simple is the Holy, and thus mayst thou recognize 
him (8). Chaupai,-— Unimpassioned is he, but giving happiness to all. Just and self-restrained 
ever singing the praises of the Lord. Ever enlightening the souls of the ignorant, and ever for 
this purpose wandering from place to place (9). Déhd, — Such men are only here and there, 
Blessed is the land where many Holy dwell. Ever devoted to helping others, ever devoted to 
the supreme goal, 1m love® working out their lives (10). Whether he shutteth the door of hig 
mouth, or whether he speaketh the truth,’ in this world is the Holy man ever discreet’ (11). 
When he speaketh, it is with discretion, and full of his own sweet nature : nor ever placeth he 
his foot on the way which leadeth to pain or angry words (12). He showeth enmity to no 
man, to no man showeth he over-friendship, Tul’st! this is the, religion of the Holy, ever to 
speak with even justice (18). Chaupdi,— Very trne is he to the One, ever keeping his 
members in subjection. His thoughts dwell on no one but the Lord. For he knoweth in 
his heart that this world is but a mirage. Tul’st, by these marks dost thou kmow him (14), 


SR a A ah ee tr ecient i i 


4 Rima is, throughout Tul’s! Das’s philosophy, the equivalent of the iévara of RamAnuja’s Védantic system, 
T hence translate the werd for the future as ‘the Lord.’ Vide post, the remarks on the Sat’sat. 
3 Here the poet adopts the language of Sankara Acharya. 


* Woe is of three kinds, those from within the body (as disease, &c.), those from God (as a lightning stroke, &¢.), 
and external (as from wild beasts, or serpents). Of. Sdnkhya Kédvikd, I. 

5 T take the reading pritt not vrdtti. 6 Jathd artha equal to yathdartha. 

7 @. g., even when speaking the truth, he speaks kindly. 
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Déhé, —~ One trust, one strength, one hope, one faith. As the chdtak-bird longeth for a rain- 
cloud in the season of Swdéti, so longeth he for the Lord (15). He hath no anger nor fault, 
and isa ship wherein to cross the ocean of existence. He hath abandoned desire, and hath 
betaken himself to humility and content (16). He betaketh himself to humility; He endureth 
all things; with heart and mouth, he ever calleth on the name of the Lord. So dwelleth the 
Holy man, and so doeth he (17). Those who dwell by him, he maketh like unto himself; 
while the wicked man giveth his soul twofold*® sorrow. Saith Tul’si, the Holy man is like 
Mount Malaya, but without its fault** (18). Gentle are the words of the Holy man, falling like 
nectar on the ear. When the hard heart heareth them, it becometh wax (19). They beget the 
happiness of comprehending The Supreme;*® they lift and carry away the errors of this 
world, and in the heart they are (sharp arrows) piercing sin (20), Cooling are they like unto the 
beams of the moon. Ten million fevers do they cure in the soul of him on whose ears they 
fall (21). Chaupdi, — They destroy every thorn of sin andsorrow. Like the sun do they clear 
away the darkness of error. O Tul’si, so excellent is the pious man that the Scriptures declare 
that the ocean of his virtue is fathomless (22). Déhd, — Not by deed, not by thought, not by 
word. doth he ever give pain to any one. Yea, he is such because the Lord dwelleth in him on 
this earth!3 (23). When thou seest the face of a Holy man, thy sin abandoneth thee, When 
thou touchest him thy deeds** depart. When thou hearest his words the error of thine heart 
is swept away, and bringest thee to Him from whom thou camest (24). Very gentle is he, 
and pure even inhis desires. In his soul is there no defilement. On his Master alone is his 
heart ever stayed (25). Him, from whose heart hath departed every worldly longing, doth 
Tul’si praise with thought, and word, and deed (26). To him gold is the same as a piece of 
glass: women are but as wood or stone. Such an Holy man, is a portion of the supreme 
Deity upon earth (27), 


Chaupé?, — Gold looketh he upon as clay, woman as but wood or stone. Of these things 
the flavour hath he forgotten, That man hath the Lord manifest in his flesh (28). 


Déhd, — Free of worldly possessions, his members in subjection, ever devoted to the Lord 
alone, such an Holy man is rare in this world (29), He hath no egoism, nor maketh any 
difference between ‘I’ and ‘ thon,’ (but knoweth that allare but parts of the Lord), No evil 
thought is ever his. Sorrow doth xct make him sorrowful, nor doth happiness make him 
‘happy (30). Equal counteth he gold and glass. Hqual counteth he friend and foe. Such 
an one is counted in this world an Holy man (31). Few, few wilt thou meet in this world, Holy 
men who have freed themselves from all illusion: for in this iron age men’s natures are ever 
lustful and crooked, like the peacock and the crow** (32). He who hath wiped out ‘I’ and 
‘thou,’ and the darkness of error, and in whom hath risen the sun of ‘know thyself’: know 
him as Holy, for by this mark, saith Tul’si, is he known (38). 


III.— The Greatness of the Holy. 


Sératha.—Who, O Tul’si, can tell with a single mouth, the greatness of the Holy man? 
For the thousand tongued serpent of eternity, and Siva himself with his fivefold mouth cannot 
describe his spotless discernment (84). Déhd, — Were the whole earth the tablet, the ocean the 
ink, all the trees turned into pens, and Ganésa himself the learned recorder, that greatness could 





8 Comm. dsi man kd chéh’nd, bharésd buddhi kd, biswds chitt ka, bal ahamkér kd. =~ 
9 Or, if we read dwékha, for dékha, he hath neither love nor hatred. 
20 Sorrow for the wicked man’s unhappy state, and sorrow caused by the persecution of the wicked, 
11 M4. Malaya is famous for its sandal trees which give their scent to all who approach it, good and bad alike. 
Its fault is its origin. It was originally a pile of ordure. 
12 Comm. anubhava-sukha brahma-sukha, 
18 Lit., he is Rama’s form upon the earth. The corresponding idea in English is that given above. 
14 Thy karma. The consequences of thy good and bad actions. Every action binding the soul to earth and 
separating it from the Lord. 
15 The peacock, fair without and mean within. The crow, black without and within. 
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not all be written (353, Blessed, twice blessed, are his mother and his father. Blessed are they 
that he is their son, who is a true worshipper of the Lord, whatever he be in form or shape (36). 
Blessed would be the skin of my body, if it but form the sole of the shoe of him from whose 
mouth cometh the name of the Lord, even though it be by mistake (37), The lowest of the 
low is blessed, if he worship the Lord day and night ; but what availeth the highest caste, if the 
Lord’s name is not heard therein (38). Behold, how on very high mountains are the dwelling 
places of snakes, but on the lowest low lands grow sweet sugarcane and corn and betel (39), 
Chawpat, — Tul’st saith, I have seen the good men of all nations, but none is equal unto him, who 
is the single-hearted servant of the Lord, and who night and day at every breath reiterateth his 
name (40). Let the Holy man be ever so vile by birth or station, still no high-born man is 
equal unto him. For the one day and night uttereth the Name, while the other ever burneth in 
the fire of pride (41), Déhé,—The Servant of the Lord is ever devoted but to the one Name. 
He careth not for bliss or in this world or hereafter. Ever remaining apart from the world, he 
is not scorched by the fire of its pains (42). 


LV.—Perfect Peace. 


Déhd, — The adornment of the night is the moon, the adornment of the day isthe sun. The 
adornment of the servant of the Lord is Faith, and the adornment of that faith is Perfect 
Knowledge (43). The adornment of this knowledge is Meditation, the adornment of meditation 
is total Self-surrender to the Lord, and the adornment of self-surrender is pure and spotless 
Peace (44). 


Chauwpdi, — This Peace is altogether pure and spotless, and destroyeth all the troubles 
mankind endureth. He who can maintain such peace within his heart ever remaineth in an 
ocean of rapture (45). The sorrows which are born of the threefold sins,*® the intolerable hoard 
of grief begotten of faults committed, — all these are wiped away. Him, whoremaineth rapt in 
Perfect Peace, doth no woe e’er approach to pierce (46). O Tul’si, so cool*’ is the Holy 
Man, that ever he remaineth free of earthly cares. The wicked are like serpents, but what can 
they do unto him, for his every limb hath become a sure medicine*® against their bite (47). 


Déha, — Very cool is he, and very pure, free from all taint of earthly desire. Count him as 
free, his whole existence rapt in Peace (48), 


Chaupdé, — In this world, call thou him cool, who never uttereth words of anger from his 
mouth, and who, when pierced in front by sharp arrows of words, never feeleth one trace of 
wrath (49). Déhd,—Search ye the sevenregions,’® the nine continents,*° the three worlds,?* and 
ye will find no bliss equal to Peace (50). Chaupdéi,—Where Peace hath been imparted by the 
True Teacher, there the root of anger is consumed, as if by fire. , Harthly lusts and desires 
fade away, and this is the mark of Peace (51). Peace is a bliss-giving ocean, whose shining 


actions holy sages have sung. Him, whose body and soul are rapt in it, no fire of self can 
burn. (52), 


Déha, — In the fire of self, burneth the whole universe, and only the Holy escape, only 
because that they have Peace (53). Peace is like unto a mighty water, which when a man 
toucheth he becometh peaceful, and the fire of self consumeth him not, though (the wicked) try 
with countless efforts (54). His virtues*? become glorious as the sun, which when the world 
seeth it marvelleth ; but he who hath once become as water, becometh again not as fire (55). 


a ry pn 


16 Sin is of three kinds, and it is committed by thought (mdnasa), by word (vdchaka), or by deed (kéyaka). 


. iv The expression “cool”? has a peculiar significance in a hot climate like India. The poet describes what con. 
stitutes “‘ coolness ” in the following verses. 


18 The garala sila is said to be a stone on smelling which a person bitten by a snake recovers. 
19 The sapta dvipa, Jambu and the others. 


#0 The nava khanda, Bharata and the others, named from the nine sons of Rishabhadéva. 
21 Harth, heaven and the world of the departed. 


42 ‘Virtues in the sense of “ qualities,” not * good qualities.’ 
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Albeit it is cool, and gentle, pleasure giving, and preserving life, still count not Peace as water,23 
for as fire also are its virtues (56). 


Chaupdi,— Those mortals ne’er have Peace even in a dream, whose way is that they 
blaze, they burn, they are angry, they make angry, they spend their lives in love and hate 
alternately (57). Ddhd, — He is learned, he is skilled, he is wise and holy, he is a hero, 
he is alert, he is a true warrior (58), he is full of wisdom, he is virtuous, he is generous and 
full of meditation, whose soul is free from passion and from hate (59). 


Chaupdi, — The fire of Passion and Hate is extinguished, lLtst, anger, desire are 
destroyed. O Tul’si, when Peace hath taken up its abode within thee, from thy heart of hearts 
ariseth a loud cry for mercy (60). Déhd, — There ariseth a loud cry to the Lord for mercy. 
Lust and its crew are fled, even as the darkness fleeth ashamed before the arising sun (61). 


Good man, hear thou with attention this ‘ Kindling of Devotion,’ and where thou meetest 
an unfit word, correet it (and forgive the poet) (62). 


(3) Barawé or Barawai Ramayan. In the Barawd metre (61+412+4424 
1 = 19 méirds). In 7 hands or cantos. Kdnd I, Bdl-kdnd vv. 1-19. Kédnd Il, Ayédhyd-kaénd 
vv. 20-27. Kénd ITI, Aranya-kand, vv. 28-338, Kédnd IV, Kishkindhya-kaénd, vv. 34-35, 
Kénd V, Sundar-kénd, vv. 36-41. Kdnd VI, Lanké-kdnd, v. 42. Kdadnd VII, Uttar-kdnd, 
vv. 43-69. A good commentary by Bandan Pathak, another by Baij’nath, published by Nawal 
Kishér, Lucknow. Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi is of opinion that this work is incomplete as it 
stands now. No other work of the poet is without a mangala, or introductory invocation. 


After three introductory verses in praise of Sita’s beauty, the poem follows the story of 
the Rémdyan, in an extremely condensed and often enigmatic form. Thus, the whole narrative 
of the Kishkindhyd-kénd is given in two verses, and of the Lankd-kdnd in one verse; as 
follows : 


Kishkindhyd-kand. 
Sydma gaura dow mérati Lachhimana Rama | 
Ina té bhai sita kira, ati abhivéma \t} 1 Ut 
Kujana-pdla guna-barajita akula andtha 1 
Kahahu kripdé-nidhi rdura kasa guna-gatha Wo 


(Hanuman points them out to Sugriva and says): ‘These two forms, one dark and the 
other fair, are Rama and Lakshmana. They have won (lit. from them is sprung up) a spotless 
glory, very charming (to him who hears the tale).” (When Rama had killed Bali, and set Sugriva 
on the throne. The latter approached him and said), ‘Tell me, Abode-of-mercy, how I can 
sing thy virtues. Iam buta lord of ku-janas (monkeys), without a single virtue of my own, of 
mean birth, and with no protector (except thee).’ 


Lankd-kand. 
Bibidha véhani vilasata sahita ananta | 
Jala-dhi sarisa ko kahat Rdmd bhagawanta it 


(On hearing about Sitd from Hanuman), the holy Rima (started for Lanka) glorious with 
anarmy (vdhant for véhint) of many kinds (of animals), accompanied by the Serpent of Hternity 
(i.e. Lakshmana who was its incarnation). Who dare say that (the army) was like the sea? 
(For the sea is destructive, but Rama’s army was for the benefit of mankind, as with it he 
conquered Lanka.) 


23 This requires explanation. The poet has in the last few verses compared Peace with water and contrasted 
it with fire. But, he says, the comparison must not be carried too far, for water, though it assuages thirst, &., has 
but temporary effects, and thirst returns, while the effects of Peace are permanent. On the other hand, fire, 
though a burning destroyer, is also an universal purifier, and as such resembles Peace. 
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(4) Parbati-mangal. The marriage song of Parvati, Sixteen stanzas. Hach composed 
of sixteen or twenty-four lines in Aruna®* chhand, followed by four lines in Harigiti-chhand, a total 
of 860 lines or charans. 


The poem describes the marriage of Uma, or Parvati, to Siva,—well known to readers ot 
the Kuméra Sahbhava. It is a favourite subject with Tulsi Das, (cf Rdm. Ba, 75 and ff.), 
who makes skilful use of the contrast between the snowy purity and grace of the daughter of 
the HimAlaya, and the terrifying horrors of ‘Siva’s appearance. The tale may well be described 
as telling the legend of the marriage of pure Aryan Nature-worship to the degrading demon- 
worship of the aborigines of India, The following example describes the approach of ‘Siva’s 
gruesome marriage procession to Uma’s home :— 


Bibudha b6li Hari kaheu nikata puru dew | 

Apana dpana séju sabahin bilagdew 97 ON 
Pramatha-ndtha ké sdtha Pramatha-gana réjahin | 

Bibidha bhditi mubha bdhana békha birdjahin WU 98 OU 
Kamatha hhapara madhi khéla nisdna bajdwahih \ 

Nara-kapala jala bhart bhari piahin pidwahia \) 99 tt 
Bara anuharata bardta bant Hart hansi kaha \ 

Sunt hia hansatu Mahésu kéli kautuka maha \) 100 WU 
Bada binédu maga midu na kachhu kahit dwata \ 

Jai nagara niardmi bardia bajdwata W 101 VN 
Pura kharubharwu ura harakheu Achalu Akhandalu \ 

Paraba udadhi umageu janu lakhi bidhu-mandalu 1) 102 ¥ 
Pramudita gé agawanu bildbi bardtahe | 

Bhabharé banai na rahata na banat pardtahi \)} 108 it 
Chalé bhayt gaja bdji phirahin nahin phérata | 

Balaha bhabhari bhuldna phirahin ghara hérata W104 
Dinha ji janawdsa supdsa hié saba | 

Ghara ghara bdlaka bata hahana légé taba 1) 105 w 
Préta betéla bardti bhita bhaydnaka | 

Barada chadhé bara bhdéura sabat kubénaka |) 106 WU 
Kusala karat haratéva kahahin hama sdnchia \ 

Dékhaba hott bidha jiata jaun bdachia WW 107 WN 
Samdchéra sunt séchu bhaew mana Mainahin \ 

Nérada ké upadésa kawana ghara gat nahin 108 At 

Chhand. W Ghara-ghdla-chdlaka kalaha-priya kahiata parama paramdratht \ 

Taist barékhi kinha punt muni sdta swdratha sdratht \ 
Ura léi Umahin anéha bidhi jalapati janani dukha mdnat \ 

Himawinu kaheu Isénu-mahimé agama nigama na jéinai iy 18 


(Siva, with his retinue of ghasts and goblins attended by all the other gods, approaches the 
bride’s home. The gods, headed by Vishnu, can hardly conceal their laughter at his strange array). 
Hari addressed the gods and said ‘The city is now near. Let us each march separately, 
each with his own retinne.2* Goblins will look best in attendance on their lord.’ (So Siva’s 





24 Aruna-chhand. 20 métrds, with pause at the llth. The last two syllables must be one métrd each. The 
metre is not mentioned by Kellogg, or by Colebrooke in his essay on Sanskrit and Prikrit Poetry. It is described 
in the Gana-Prastdraka-Prakésa, of Ram Das Udasi, which gives the first two lines of the Pirbati-mangal as an 
example. Harigiti-chhand, also called Mahisharic-hhand is well known. Described by Kellogg on p. 20 of his prosody, 
not mentioned by Colebrooke. It has seven feet in each line (4 x 5) +642 = 28 matras. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each charan must be long. This is the standard of the 
metre, but there are many varieties, which, while having 28 médtras, with the last syllable of each charan long, do 
not follow the orthodox divisions. This is the case in the Parbatt-mangal. 

2 This is simply a piece of mischief on Hari’s part, to make Siva’s retinue more ghastly by contrast. 
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wetinue assembled), conspicuous with many kinds of faces, vehicles and dresses. They played 
on kettle drums made of skin stretched over tortoise-shells or skulls, and filling human skulls 
with water they drink from them, and give each other to drink. Hari laughing cried, ‘ Like 
bridegroom, like procession ;’ and Mahééa, ashe heard his words, also laughed in his heart at the 
outlandish contortions of his followers. Sporting mightily they went along the road. No 
tongue could describe their diversions, as, when the procession neared the city, the music 
vegan. When the stir rose in the city, the Unscathed Mountain® rejoiced in heart, as the ocean 
swells when it sees the face of the Moon at its change. The heralds joyfully went forward to 
meet the God, but when they saw his procession, in terror they could neither stand still nor run 
away. The elephants and horses fled in dismay and the latter refused to answer to their reins, 
while the children ran for their lives in terror straight back home. (The procession) was led to 
its lodging place, where all arrangements for their comfort were made, while in every house the 
children began to tell {their elders) about their adventures. ‘ The bridegroom’s people are 
demons, goblins, and frightful ghosts. The bridegroom is a maniac riding on a bull, and of 
terrible exterior. We declare of a truth, that if God saves us, and we do not die of fright, we 
shall see countless weddings. When Maina heard the news, grief filled her soul. ‘What 
house hath Narada’s counsel not destroyed Y?7 


Chhand.—A desolater of homes is he, a lover of strife, though he calls himself a 
seeker after supreme bliss. So also the seven sages, companions of their own selfish 
ends, have arranged this marriage.’ Full of sorrow the mother lamenting took Uma to her 
breast, but Himalaya said: ‘Not even do the Scriptures know the full extent of Siva’s 
greatness.’ 


(5) Jaénaki-mangal, The marriage song of Siti. Twenty-four stanzas, with the same 
metre as in the Pérbati-mangal. Total 480 lines. The poem describes the journey of Rama 
with Visvamitra from Oudh to Mithila, the breaking of Siva’s bow, and Rama’s marriage to 
Sita. The following specimen describes the journey of the young princes, with the saint 
through the the forest :— 

Girt taru béli sarita sara bipula bilékahin | 

Dhdwahin bdla-subhdwa bihaga mriga rékahin Wo 33 It 
Sakuchahin munthi sabhita bahurt phirt dwahin | 

Tiért phila phala kisalaya mala bandwahit 384 tI 
Dékhi bindda pramida préma Kausika ura | 

Karata jéhin ghana chhdtha sumana barakhahin sura 35 Wt 
Badht Tddaké Réma jant saba ldyaka | 

Bidyd mantra rahasya dié muni-ndyaka 36 Wt 
Maga-liganha ké karata suphala mana lichana \ 

Gae Kausika ésramahin bipra bhaya-mochana tt 37 Il 
Mari wisdchara-nikara jajiia karawdew \ 

Abhaya kié muni-brinda jagata jasu gdew kh 389 Ut 
Bipra-sddhu-sura-kaju mahdmunt mana dhare | 

Rémahtt chalé liwdt dhanukha-makha misu kart tt) 40 
Gautama nari udhdrt pathat pati-dhdmahth | 

Janaka-nagara lat gaeu mahémuni Ramahin t 41 

Chhand. W Lat gaeu Rémahin Gédhi-suana biléke pura harakhé hié | 

Muni-réu dgé léna deu sachiwa guru bhisura lé \\ 
Nriva gahé panya asisa pai mana ddara ati kié \ 

Abaliki Rédmahit anubhavata janu Brahma sukha sau gunawié Wo N 





% So Itranslate achalu akhandalu, in the sense of Uma’s father, the Himalaya. It may also be translated 
; the firm, the unbroken one,’ 4.¢., Siva. 
7 Narada was a great stirrer up of dissension and was the author of the ruin of many families. 
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The princes looked about them at the mountains, trees, creepers, rivers and large lakes, 
and in their boyish way ran after the birds and deer to try to catch them. Then remembering 
in awe the saint, they would turn back to him in fear, and, plucking fruit, flowers and tender 
twigs, would weave them into garlands. Love filled Viswamitra’s heart as he watched their. 
playful sport. The clouds cast shade, the gods dropped flowers on them. When Rima had 
slain Tidaki, the mighty saint knew that he was all-fitted for his task, and imparted to 
him the mystic charm of knowledge. Satisfying the hearts and eyes of the people on the 
way, driving away the fears of the holy men, they arrived at Kausika’s hermitage. There the 
boy prince attacked and defeated the demon army, and gave the hermits security for their 
sacrifices, while the whole world sang his glory. Then the great saint, intent upon the needs 
of Brihmanas, saints, and gods, induced Rama to accompany him (to Mithila) on the pretest 
ef the sacrifice of the bow. On the way the prince wrought salvation for Ahalyé, Gautama’s 
wife, sending her to her husband’s abode, and then, the great saint conducted Rama to 
Mithila, the city of Janaka, 


Chhand: The son of Gidhi (Viswamitra) conducted Rama, and gazed upon the city with 
his heart full-filled with joy. Hearing of his arrival, the king (Janaka) with miristers of 
state and honorable Brahmanas came forth to meet the lord of saints. The king himself 
elasped his feet and earned his blessing, showing him hospitable reverence: and then, as 
his eyes fell upon Rima, he felt as if the Almighty had multiplied his happiness a 
thousand times, 


(6). Sri RAamaéjfé, or Sri Ramaégya, or Ram-Sagunabali, The Commands of the 
Holy Raima, or The Collections of Rima-omens. Metre Déhd. In seven adhydyas or lectures, 
of seven saptakas or septads, each containing seven pairs of déhds, Hach adhydya forms a 
sort of running commentary or summary of the corresponding kdnda of the Rdméyana. Each 
verse or pair of déhds is used as a means of foretelling the success or otherwise of anything 
undertaken. It isa kind of Sortes Virgilianee. The inquirer takes three handfuls of lotus 
‘seed. He counts the first handful out by sevens, and whatever number remains over, is called 
the number of the adhydya. Again he counts out the second handful in the same way, and 
whatever is over is the number of the sapiaka; and similarly, whatever number is over from 
the third handful is the number of the déhd. Thus if there are 53 seeds in the first heap, the 
number of the adhydya is4 (4.¢.49(= 7 X 7) +4. Ifthere are 108 in the second heap 
the number of the sapiaka is 3(15 X 7+ 3 = 108), and if there are 15 in the third heap, 
the number of the déhd@ is one. In this case the verse which is to be accepted as an omen 
is the first verse of the third septad of the fourth lecture. If the number of any handful is 
exactly divisible by seven, then the remainder is considered to be seven. There are other 
ways of finding out the verse based on the same principle, which need not be detailed here. 
The following is a specimen of this work. It is the third septad of the third lecture :— 


Mayd-mrigu pahichint Prabhu chalé Siya-ruchi jdni | 
Banchaka chéra prapaicha-krita saguna kahaba hitahdwi v1 
Siya haranu-abasara saguna bhaya sansaya santdpa | 


Nari-hija hita mipaia gata pragata pardbhava pépa W201 
Gidha-rdja Rdvana samara ghdyala Virw birdja | 

Stira sujasu smiigrdma mahi maranu susdhiba hija 30 
Rama Lakhanu bana bana bikala phirata Stya-sudhi léta | 

Sichata saguna bikhddu bada asubha arishté achéta \ 4 Ni 
Raghubara bikula bihahgu lakhi 86 bdildei dow Béra \ 

Siya-sudht kahit Siya Réma kahit  tajt déha mati-dhtra \ 5 i 
Dasuratha té dasa-guna vhagati sahita tdsu hart kaju \ 

Séchata bandhu saméta Prabhu kripd-sindhu Raghu-rdju 1 6 tt 
Dulast sahita sanéha nita  sumirahyu Sttd Rédma | 

Saguna sumangala subha sadd di madhya parindma W7 
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Though he saw through (Maricha’s disguise as) the false deer, the Lord, knowing Siti’s 
longing, went forth, This must be called a disastrous omen of a deceiving thief, produced by 
illusion. 


The omen of the opportunity for the rape of Siti is one of fear, and doubt, and anguish. 
Hspecially in reference to a woman’s actions, doth it portend defeat and sin, 


The Vulture-king fought with Ravana, and, wounded, shone forth asa hero. In the con- 
test (this is the omen of) the glory of the valiant—that is death in cause of the Good Master. 


Rima and Lakshmana wander distraught through the forest, seeking for news of Sita, 
They point to an omen of great sorrow, of unlucky, senseless misfortune. 


When Rima saw the bird (Jatiyu, the vulture-king) distraught, and he saw the two heroes, 
he gave him news of Sita, and, crying ‘ Sité Rima,’ with steadfast soul gave up the ghost. 
(This is an omen of salvation after death.) 


The Lord Rima, the Ocean of pity, performs the funeral ceremonies of that (vulture), 
whose faith was ten times that of Dagaratha, and with his brother, grieves for the loss of his 
friend. (This is a good omen for those who believe.) 


O Tul’si, ever meditate with love on Sité and Rama,—an omen ever fortunate and lucky, at 
the beginning, at the middle, at the end. 


The following interesting legend about the composition of the Rdmdgyd has been com- 
municated to me by Bibi Rim Din Singh. At that time the Raja of Kasi Rij Ghat in Baniras 
was a Gahawar Kshattriya (to whose family the Rajas of Mafra and Kantit now belong). His 
son went out on a hunting expedition with the army, and one of his people was killed by a 
tiger. This gave rise to a rumour, which reached the king, that it was the prince who had 
suffered, and full of anxiety he sent to Pah’lad Ghat to summon a well-known astrologer named 
Ganga Rim Jyétishi. On the astrologer’s arrival he asked him to prophesy the exact time at 
which the prince should return from his hunting expedition. If his prophesy turned out true 
he would be rewarded with a ldkh of rupees, but, if false, his head would be cut off. Dismayed 
at this peremptory order, Gangé Ram asked for time till tomorrow morning to calculate out his 
answer, and under this pretext obtained permission to return to his house at Pah’lad Ghat, 
where he spent some very bad quarters of an hour. 


His dearest friend was Tul’st Das, who was living close by in the suburb of Ast, and thetwo 
holy men were in the habit of meeting constantly and at the time of evening prayer taking the 
air in a boat on the river Ganges; accordingly, on this evening, T'ul’si Dis came in his boat to 
Pah’lad Ghat, and called ont for Ganga Ram’ who, however, was too much occupied with his 
own unhappy thoughts to notice the ery, though it was repeated again and again. At length 
Tul’si sent a boatman to see what was the matter, who returned with a message that the 
Jydtishi was just then unwell and would not go out that evening. On hearing this, the poet 
landed and went to his friend’s house, and seeing him in tribulation asked him what was the 
matter. On being told the cause, Tul’st Dis smiled and said, ‘Come along. What cause for 
tribulationis this? I will show you a means of extricating yourself, and of giving a correct reply.’ 
Consoled by these words, and trusting fully to Tul’st Dis’s almost divine knowledge, Ganga 
Ram went out with him and, as usual, offered his evening prayer. On their returning 
together to Pah’lad Ghat, after nightfall, Tu ’st Dis asked for writing materials, but no pen or 
inkstand, only some paper could be found. So the poet took some catechu out of his betel box 
for ink, and began to write with a piece of ordinary reed (not a reed pen). He wrote on for six 
hours without stopping, and named what he had written, Riéimdgya. He gave the manuscript 
to Ganga Rdém, and showing him how to use it for purposes of divination (as previously, 
explained) went home to Asi. Gangi Ram then consulted the oracle, and found that the 
prince would return all well next evening. Harly in the morning he went to Tul’si Das, and 
told him what he had divined from the manuscript. The poet directed him to go and tell the 
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Raja accordingly. He therefore went to Raj Ghat, and declared to the Raji that the prince 
would return all well that evening, The Raja asked at what hour, and the astrologer replied 
‘one ghari before sunset.’28 Thereupon the Raja ordered Ganga Ram to be kept in confinement 
till further orders. Sure enough, at the very time predicted by the astrologer the prince 
returned, and the Raji, overcome with joy at his arrival, forgot altogether about the former, 
and his promised reward, Five or six gharis alter nightfall, Gangd Ram sent word to him that 
the prince had returned, and asked why he was still im prison. Thenthe Raji remembered 
and burriedly calling for him, offered him with much respect the promised lékh of rupees. 
Gangi Ram at first replied, ‘ Maharaj, neither will I take this money, nor will I ever practice 
prophecy again. It is too dangerous. A moment’s inadvertence may cost me my head.’ The 
Raja, foll of shame, replied, ‘ What I said, I said when I was not responsible for my words. 
Show favour to me by forgetting them, forgiving your humble slave, and accepting this money.’ 
The astrologer at first consented totakea small sum, but the Raja would hear no excuse, and insisted 
on sending him and the whole lakh, to his home in charge of a guard of soldiers. Ganga Rim, 
took the money direct to Tul’si Dis at Asi, and laid the whole amount at his feet. The poet 
asked him why he had bronght it. ‘ Because,’ replied the astrologer, ‘the money is yours, not 
mine. Why should I not bring it to you? My life has been saved and the money earned by 
your grace alone. It is for this reason that [am come to you. It is more than enough for 
me that my life has been saved.’ ‘Brother,’ said the poet, ‘the grace was not mine. All 
grace cometh from the Holy Lord Rama and his blessed spouse Sita. Yon and I are friends. 
Without Réma’s grace, who can save whom, and who can destroy whom? Take now away 
this money to your home, where it will be useful. What need have I of this world’s goods ?’ 
But Ganga Rim refused to be persuaded, and these two good and holy men spent the whole 
night arguing asto who was the rightful owner of the money. At dawn, Tul’si Dis was 
persuaded to keep ten thousand rupees, and helped the astrologer to convey the remaining ninety 
thousand to the latter’s house. With the ten thousand rupees, he built ten temples in honour 
of Hanuman, with an image of the God ineach. These ten temples exist to the present day, 
and may be known by the fact that they all face south, 


Tulsi Das is believed to have composed other works to assist divination,°’® but the one 
which is admitted on all hands to be authentic is the Rémégyd, of which the copy written by 
his own hand, with the reed-pen, and the catechu ink, was in existence at Pah’lad Ghat up to 


about thirty years ago. As stated above, a large number of verses of the Rdémdgyd are repeated 
in the Déhdbdali. | 


(To be continued.) 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANTI INSCRIPTIONS. 


DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from p. 159.) 

Evath Lankadips sasanapatitthanato chasu vassasatésu kifici aparipunnésu yéva, 
Lankadipe bhikkhu tidha bhinnati : tayO nikaya jati. Tésu Mahavihiravasinikiys 
vaccantaparisuddhd dhammavadi; sesa dvé nikaya aparisuddha adhammavadin6. Tato patthaya 
Lankadipe anukkamena dhammavadino appatara dubbali; adhammavadind pana bhikkhi 
bahutara balavanta. Te vividha apatipattiyo duppatipattiys vai patipajjanti. Téna saisanam 
samalam gakantakam s’abbudath jataz. 

Lankadips sasanapatitthanato dvésattadhikacatusatadhiké vassasahassé, Satthupari- 
nibbanato pana atth ’uttarasattasatadhiké vassasahassé vitivatté, Sirisahghabodhi- 

% Pandit Sudhakar Dvivéd! justly points out that this sentence marks the whole story as apocryphal, The 
Réméjitd cannot be used for such divination as this. It only discloses good or bad omens for commencing a new 


work. See déhds 1-8 of the last septad, where this is clearly stated, 
29 The Rdm Baldkd is one. ; 
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Parakkamabahumaharajassa Lankadipd rajjabhisékapattato attharasamé vasse, raja 
apatipattiduppatipattiyo patipajjantinam sisanivacarikinamn bhikkhinmam dassané, sasanassa 
uppanna-mala-kantak’-abbuda-bhivah fatvi: “Yadi madisO sisanassa uppanna-mala-kantak’- 
abbuda-bhaivam janitva pi, yatha sdsanath parisuddhamn bhavéyya; tatha byaparam andpajjitva 
vupekkhako viharéyya; tathai sati Sammisambuddhé sukara-pémabhipasida-garava-cittikira- 
bahuld na bhaveyya. Appévandmaham Udurhbaragirivas: Mahakassapath6rapamukhassa 
sammapatipattipatipannassa dhammavadino Mahaviharavasisanghass’ upatthambhakam 
katva, yath Asdko dhammariji Moggalipuitatissamahithéram upanissayam katva, vibhajjavadi 
Sammisambuddho ti vadantass’ accantaparisuddhassa dhammavadino mahato bhikichusanghass’ 
upatthambhakamh katva, sassatéidivadi Sammasambuddhd ti vadante aparisuddhé satthisahas- 
samatté pipabhikkhii uppabbajétvi, sisanassa visodhanahh karéyyan ti. Hvam évdham pi 
apatipatti-duppatipattiyO patipajjanté aparisuddhé adhammavadind bahii papabhikkhii uppab- 
bijétva, Mahivihiravisinikiyam ékanikiyam avasésétva sdsanavisOdhanam karéyyan ti” 
cintétva, tathi katva, sisanavisOdhanam akisi. Bhikkhinait ca katikavattam karapesi. Pacchapi 
ca Vijayabahuraja ca, Parakkamababuraja ca, sisanavisodhanatthan katikavattarh karapésum. 


Tato patthaya Lankadips accantaparis uddhassa sammapatipattipatipannassa dhammavadino 
Mahaviharavasibhikkhusaighassa pavenibhiuto Gkanikayabhuto bhikkhusangha yav 
’ajjatana pavattati. 


éMasma byatte patibalé bhikkhii sammad é6vayacanén ’ajjhesétva, Lankadipé supari- 
suddham upasampadam sammaharapetva, imasmim Ramafihadess patitthapstva, 
saddhisampanninam upasampadipekkhinanh kulaputtanam tad upasampadam gahapétva, sdsanam 
nirdsahk ’upasampadabhavapajjanéna parisuddhath pariyodatath hutva, yavapaiicavassasahassa- 
parimiaakalapariyante-pavattanasamatthat karéyyan ti.” Tato Ramadhipatiraja Moggalana- 
théradayo bavisatithdra nimantétva vam dyici: “amhikam idini bhanté, Rimatiiadese 
bhikkhinam upasampadd sasanka viya khayati. Tasma sasaik’upasampadidhinam sasanam 
kathar yavapaticavassasahassapariminakalapariyanta thassati ? “Sibnladipé ca bhante, sdsana- 
patitthanatd patthaya yav’ ajjatan ’accantaparisuddho Mahavibaravasisahghaparamparabhuto 
bhikkhusahgh6 pavattati. Yadibhanté, tumhe Sihaladipath gantva, Mahaviharavasisangha- 
paramhparabhitasahghatd parisuddhar garahaparipavadamattavirahitah ganam uccinitva, 
Sammasambuddha-déha-sitali-karanatthanabhitaya Kalyanigangaya sajjitayam udakuk- 
khépasimayam upasampadath samma@hareyyatha; tad upasampadam siasanabijam katva, 
ropétva, idha Ramafifiadésé saddhdsampanninam upasampadapéekkhanam kulaputtanam upasam- 
pad ’aikuram nippajjapéyyama. Tathasati sisanam idam parisuddham hutva, yavapaiicavassa- 
sahassapariminakalapariyanta thassati. 


Sihaladipagamanafi ca bhanté, tumhikam mahapphalam bhavissati, mahanisamsam. Sihala- 
dipam patta hi bhante, tumhé tatha Siridathadhitui ca, Dakkhinasikhadayd Bodhirukkhé 
ca, Ratanacétiyadini cétiyini ca, Samantakitapabbatamatthake thitahn Bhagavato Padavalaiijace- 
tiyaii ca, vanditui ca piijitufica laccheyyatha. Tena bhanté, tumhikam anappakapunniabhisando 
vaddhissati. Tasm’ Sihaladipagamanaya tumbikam santike varam asisamati.”’ 


Atha té théra Sasanavuddhihétukatta: *‘Maharaja, dhammikate varasisa. Sihaladipagamanaii 
ca nd accantam évanappakd puffiibhisandé vaddhissati, Tasma varan te damma, Sihaladipam 
gacchissamiti” vatva patiifam adatsu. 


Atha raja thérinarh patisisana: labhitva : pafifiasaphala-suvannaviracitam thiipik6 paripatittha- 
pitam mahaggh’ inda-nila-manimayam Gkarh sélapattaii ca; satthiphala-suvanndbhisahkhatam 
sidharakapidhanua-pattaD ca ; tinsaphala-suvannaparikatam suvannabhingarah ca; timsaphala- 
suvanta-sajjitam dvidasakona-tambila-petakan ca ; téttimnsaphala-suvannibhisankhatam cétiya- 
santhanam suvannamayadhatumandirad ca; phalikamayamh dhatumandirah ca; masdragalla- 
gadisa-kacamani-parisaikhatath dhatumandirai ca; suvannamalaii cat ; —etthakam Sirida- 
thidhatupijasakkaram abhisahkari patisajj.. 
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Ratanacétiyadi-cétiya-Padavalaiija-bavisa-Bodhirukkha-pijanatthaya ca: nanivannini 
paficisitivitinini ca; suvannalimpté madhusitthamayé paiifiasamahidipe ca; suvannalimpite 


wow 


madhusitthamayé paifiasadipé eibhisankhari. 


Sihaladipavasinam mahathéranam atthiya: sukhumanam kappasadussinam cattalisamat- 
jiisé ca; kOs@yyamayadni ca kappasamayani ca rattavanna-pitavanna-cittavanna-dhavalavanna- 
vaséna nin&vannani visatipavuranani ca; cittavannini Haribhufjadésiyani visatitambiilapcta- 
kani ca ; catassd selamayakundikiyd ca; atthal Cinadésiya cittakundikayo ca ; visati Cinadeésiya 
bijaniyo ca patisajji. 

Api ca RamafitiadésissarS dhavalagajapatibhiits Ramadhipatiraja Sihaladipavdsinam 
ayyanamh mahathérinam sakkaccam abhivaidétva, sandésapannam idath nivédési: “ Siriditha- 
ahatidipujanatthaya bhante, maya pahitehi pijasakkaréhi Siridaithadhatidayo pujetum by apa- 
rath karéyyatha. Sasisséhi bavisatiyaé thérchi saddhim pesité Citradiita-Ramaditibhidhana 
saparijana Siridathidhatum passitumk va, vanditurh va, pujitam va, yatha labhissanti ; tatha 
ayya, vayamam karontu. Siridathadhatu-dassanibhivadanapiijanini katvia, sasissa bivisati 
théra’ Mahavibaravasipavenibhiitabhikkhusanghatd garahaparipavadamattavirahitam ganam 
uccinitva, Bhagavataé nahinaparibhogéna paribhuttiya Kalyanigangiya sajjitiyam udakukkhe- 
pasimayam upasampadath yatha labhissanti; tathi ayya, vayimazh karonttiti.” Kvath Sihaladi- 
pavasinam mahathéranam pahétabbasandésapannam abhisaikhari. 


Nihalissarassa pana Bhiivanékabahurajassa : dvisataphala-ripiy’ agghanike dvé nilamanayo 
ca; timsidhikacatusataphal’agghanikée dvé Idhitahkamanayd ca; dighakaficukatthaya katini 
givakkhakatinitambapidatthanésu parisaikhatacittakani mahagghini cattiri Cinapattini ca; 
dhavala-nilavannini bhasmanibhini purimapupphikani tini ghana-Cinapattiini ca; dhavala- 
nilavannani bhasmanibhani matthini dvé ghana-Cinapattini ca; dhavalavannath mattham ékamh 
ghana-Cinapattai ca; haritavannani vayimapupphikani dvé ghana-Cinapatbini ca; haritavannam 
mattham ékath ghana-Cinapattat ca; mécakavannani matthani dvé Cinapattini ca; pitavannava- 
yimapupphikam ékath ghana-Cinapattat ca; rattavanna-viyimapupphikamékam pélava-Cinapattail 
ca; dhavala-nilavannam bhasmanibhath vayimapupphikamekam pélava-Cinapattai citi: visati 
Cinapattini, Pavitydbhidhanabhiyyani visaticitrakéséyyavatthdni ca; cammakoOsivirahitinarm 
tattarikanam dvéphalasatani cati ;———étthakam pahénakam patisankhari. Sthalissarassa Bhiiva- 
nékabahurajassa Sihalavasikamahathérinam pahité sandésapanné vuttavacanasadiséna sandésa- 
vacaneéna Viracitam suvannapattai ca patisénkhari. 


Evath raja yath yattakam patisankharitabbam tam sabbam patisankharitva, bavisatith¢ranam 
ticivaratthaya, sukhumakappasadussanath catucattalisarhafijisani ca; Marammadésiyani 
unbamayani bavisatipavurangni ca; bavisaticitracammakhandaini ca; Haribhufijadésiyani sapi- 
dhanini bavisaticitratambijlapétakani ca ditvi; maggantaraparibbayatthaya ca, bhésajjatthiya 
ca, bahum déeyyadhamman datva; tésath sissabhiitanath pi bavisatibhikkhiinath bivisati-Katiput- 
tabhidhanavatthani ca: Marammadésiyani ghanapupph&ni bavisatipavarandni ca datva; sisséhi 
saddhim té bavisatitheré Citradiita~-Ramadutabhidhananam dvinnarh ditanam appétva 
yathavattam dhatupujasakkarai ca; Sihaliyanamh mahathérinamh pahétabbadéyyadhammai ca, 
sandesapannail ca, Bhiivanékabahu-Sihalissarassa pahénakafi ca, sand@sasuvannapattat ca 
diitanam hatthe adasi. Bavisatigananai ca théranam dubbhikkhAdyantarayé sati, 
catupaccayam uppadam katva datum, suvannajatakani dvéphalasatani dutanam adasi. 
Tato sasissé Moggalanathéradayo 6kadasathére Ramaditéna saddhim ékanavam abhirt- 
hapési. Sasiss6é MahasivalitheradayO Gkadasathéré Citradaténa saddhim ékanavam 


= —_ — «© 


REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 


Atha Ramadutabhirulha nava muni-sikhi-naga-sakkarajo maghamasassa kalapak- 
khe ekadasamiyath adiccavaré Yogabhidhananadimukhato nikkhamitva, samuddah 
ee ee ey a ee ee 


1 Cha in MS. (B). 
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pakkhanta, Oitradutibhirulht pana navi maghamasassa kalapakkhé dvadasamiyaih 
candavaré Yooibhidhananadimukhatd nikkhamitva, samuddath pakkhanditva, chikéna niya- 
mand, phaggunamasassa kalapakkhé atthamiyam Kalambutitthaimh patta. 


Tato Bhivanékabahu-Sihalaraji tam pavattith sutva, phaggunamasassa kSlapakkh’ updsa- 
thadivase, tesam ekidasannam théranath Citraditassa ca paccuggamanath kirapétva, Ramidhi- 
patimaharajena dhavalagajapatikuladappanéna sammininam atidhavalatarasaikhakunda-kumuv- 
da-sarada-candiki-samina-gajapati-bhiiténa saddhidyanékagunaganasamaigina pahitasandésa- 
pannabhiitamh Citradiitén’ anita suvannapattamh vacipétva, ativiya pitisOmanassajato. Théréhi 
ca Citradiitena ca sammodaniyamh kathath sariniyamh vitisarétva, sayam éva vutthahitva, kappi- 
réna saddhim tambiladanan katva, théranath nivdsanatthinai ca pindapaitapaccayat ca dapétva, 
Citraditassa ca nivasanatthinaii ca paribbayan ca dipési. 


Ponadivasé Citradiito Ramidhipatimahirajéna pahitadéyyadhamména saddhim Sihaladési- 
yanamh mahathéranam sandesapannam adasi. Atha té mahatherd : “ yatha Rimaidhipatimahara- 
jassa ruccati, tatha karissamati”’ patinfiam akamsu. 


Tato Citradiitanavabhirulh’ ekadasathéra, Ramaditanivibhirulhanath théranath assampat- 
tatta: “yav’ été sathpipunissanti, tava mayath Sihalaraiio ayacitva? (idh’éva Lankiadips 
vasissamati cintétva tath’éva Sihalaraiiio ayicitva, tésara RamaditanavAbhirulhinam théranam 
agamanam agamanto vasimsu. 


Atha Ramaditabhirulha nava)? Anuraidhapuragimimaggéndgatatté cavitva, gamanakale 
patilomavatéenigatatta kicchena kasirena gantvad, citramasassa sukkapakkhé navamiyam 
adiccavareé Valligamam sampatta. 


Tasmirn pana Valligamé Garavi nama Sihaliyamacco raffio damarikakammam katva 
pativasati. Tassi nivaya sampattakalé pana, Sihalaratiiio kanitthabhata navibhirulhd yodhi- 
bhirolhahi bahunavani saddhim, tena damarikimaccéna sadhim yujjhanatthaydbhiyasi. Tatd so 
amacco bhitd patiyujjhitum asakkdntd, tamha gama nikkhamitva paliyitva, vanam pavisi. 
TatO raiid kanitthabhita Valligamam labhitva pativasatii Damarikassa panimacassa 
senikarayOdhanam Valligamassa’ca Jayavaddhananagarassa cantar; tasmim tasmith thine 
niliyitva, gatagatanamh jananam antarayakaratta, theresu ca Rimaditéca Jayavaddhananagaram 
gantum icchantésu pi, raid kanitthabhata tesa okasain nidasi. Tasmirn pana naga-sikhi- 
naga-sakkaraja-bhute sarnvacchare durasalhabhava pathamfsalhamasassa kalapakkhs 
dutiyayam tithiyam 6v’ okasam labhitva, théra ca Ramaduto ca Valligamato nik- 
khamitva, maggantaragama4néna paficadivasani vitinamétva, atthamiyam Jayavaddhana- 
nagaram sampatta. 


Tato Bhivanékabahu Sthalamanujindd théranam Ramaditassa c’Agamanapavattim sutva, 
paccuggamanam kirapetva, Ramadiitena saminitahh Ramadhipatimahirajassa suvannaptiam 
vacapétva, pamuditahadayo vutianayén’ eva kattabbapatisantharam katva, thérdnam Ramadi- 
tassa ca pindapatafi ca paribbayat ca dapétva, nivasanatthinam adasi. 


Punadivasé Ramaduto Harhsavatipuridhipena rafita pahitam déyyadhammaii ca sandésa- 
panna ca Sihaladésiyanamh mahithéranam adasi, Te sabbé pi mahathera Citraditassa viya 
Ramaditassapi patifiiam adamsu, 


Tatd param ékamasé vitivatté, Citradittanivabhirulhd Anuradhapurigata thera Ratanace- 
tiyaii ca, Maricivatticétiyai ca, Thiipdramacttiyai ca, Abhayagiricétiyat ca, Silacstiyai ca, 
Jetavanacétiyai ca, Dakkhinasikham Mahabodhirukkhai ca vanditva, Lohapasadafi ca passitva, 
tésu tésu cétiyahganésu kattabbazh tinalativanapikardpaharanakiccam simatthiya ’nuriipato 
katvai, pijisakkarapubbakam vattapatipattim puretva, paccigantva, Jayavaddhananagaram 
sampatta.. 





2 Lacuna supplied from MS. (A), 
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Tatd Sihalaraja nividvayibbirulha sabbé pi théra samagati tesam Siridathadhitunh 
dassétufi ca, vandipétun ca, kald sampattd ti mantva, dutiyasalhamasassa kalapadkkhassa 
patipadabhuts adiccavaré vass’upanayikadivase, sabbam Siridathadhatumandirapisadam 
alankarapétva, célavitanazh bandhipetva, gandha-dipa-dhimamalahi pujapetva, Sihaladesiye 
mahathéré ékamantam vasipétva, sasisse nivadvayabhirulhe bavisatimahathere ca nimantipctva, 
Citradiita-Ramadité® ca pakkosaipétva, suvannamayamandireé Siridathadhitum uiharapetva, te 
biivisatithéré ca Citradiita-Ramadité ca passipesi, vandapcsi, pujapesi. Tato Sihalaraya 
Ramadhipatiraiid sandésam anussaritva, tena pahite suvannamayadhatumandire Suidaithadhitumh 
thapapétva, tass’ upari sétachattam dharapétva, dhatuya puritam suvannamayapattan ca, suvan- 
namayabhingirani ca, suvannamayam dviidasakonam tambilapctakati ca, thapapctva, bivisaii- 
thérinah ca, Citradtita-Rimaditainai ca dassétva: “tumhe ca bhante, Citradtita ca, Rimadtta 
ca, Sétagajapatissa yatha sandésikarain me janantiti’ aha. Tato param Sihalarija: “ Sctacaja- 
patissa yathd, sandésath karissimiti,” SibaliyAmaccé Aanapétva, nahinapariblhogéna Bhagavata 
paribhuttaya Kalyiniganigaiya nivisatighaitam kairaipetva, tass’ upari pasidam karipetva cclaviti- 
nath bandhipetva, nandividham pi vitandlambanam kurapesi. Vidagamamahathsran ca 
Mahaviharavasipavénibhitabhikkhusatghato pi garahaparipavidamattavirahitamhh ganam ucci- 
nipési. Tada Vidagamamahithero Dhammakittimahathéra-Vanaratanamahathera-Pai- 
caparivenavasi-Mangalathéra-Sihalarajayuvarajicariyathoeraidikam catuvisatipariniinam 
ganam uccini. Hvarh raja navasabghatam patisajjapetva, gana c’ uccinipétva, dutiydasalhama- 
sassa kalapakkhe ¢kadasamiyath buddhavare Dhammakittimahithe idayo kammakaraké 
catuvisatibhikkha mnimantapétva, navasanghitam abhirihapétva, tésam catuacattailisiinaih 
Ramafifiadesiyinam bhikkhiinam upasampidanam karapési. 


» 


Tato Sthaladésiyinam mahatheranam pubbe paradesatd igatigatinam bhikkhiinam upasam- 
padadinakale yathacinninuritpam te catucattilisa-Ramatiiabhikkhii gihibhive patitthipdtva, 
puna Vanaratanamahathéro kasayadana-saranagamanadina-vaséna pabbajétva samanérabht- 
miyam patitthapesi. 


Tato parazh buddhavarassa rattiyarn, Moggalanathéro ca, Kumarakassapatheéro ca, 
Mahasivalithéro ca, Sariputtathéro ca, Nanasagarathéro cAti: pafica thera catuvisatipari- 
manassa ganassa santike Dhammakittimahathéram upajjhayamh, Paficaparivénavasi- 
Mangalathéram acariyam, katva, Upasampanna. Dvadasamiyath pana guruvarassa ratti- 
yath, Sumanathéro ca, Kassapathero ca, Nandathéro ca, Rahulathéro ca, Buddhavaih- 
sathéro ca, Sumangalathero ca, Khujjanandathero ca, Sonuttarathéro ca, Gunasagaraihéro 
ca, Dhammarakkhitathéro eati: dasathera pana Vanaratanamahathéram upajjhayan, 
Paficaparivenavasi-Mangalatheram acariyarh, katva, upasampanna. Tato pararh téra- 
samlyam sukkavarassa divakale, Culasumangalathéro ca, Javanapanfathéro ca, Cilakas- 
sapathéro ca, Culasivalithéro ca, Manisaratheéro ca, Dhammarajikath6éro ca, Candanasara- 
théro céti: satta pi thera Vanaratanamahathéram upajjhayarh, Paticaparivénavasi-Man- 
galathéram 6v’ acariyam, katva, upasampanna. Tato parath cuddasamiyam sanniv are, 
tésarh sissa bavisatidaharabhikkhu Pafhicaparivenavasi-Matgalathéram upajjhiyar, 
Sihalarajay uvarajacariyathéram a acariyam, katva, upasampanna. 


Tato Sihalaraja upasampanné bavisati-Rimaifiathere nimantétva, bhdjétva; bhojandvasind 
ékam ékassa ticivaranica, Gocaratidésiyam ékam ékam sinifi ca, vitanaii ca, sharon lékhitam 
ékam ékaih citracammakhandaii ca, chekena cundakarénibhisahkhatam hatthidantamayam ékam 
ékamn tilavantabijanin ca, ékam ekath tambilapétakafi ca, datva, pun’ aha: “Jambudipam 
bhante, tumhé gantvi, Hathsavatipuré saisanam ujjotayissatha.  Afifiadéyyadhammadinéna 
mé bhanté, kitti na hoti: sati karané khippam éva nassanadhammata. Tasma idandhanh 
tumhikam namapanthattidanam dadéyyam. Hvarh bhanté, tumhikath yavatiyukarh si thassatiti” 
vatvi, Ramaditanavabhirulhainan : Moggalanathéra-Kumarakassapathéra-Nanasagara- 
thera-3Buc dhavarsathsra-~-Nandathéra-Rahulathéra- Sumangalathéra-Dhammarak khita- 
théra-Jtlasumangalathéra-Kassapathéra-Manisarathéra-sankhitinam ekadasannam therd- 
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nam:  Sirisalighabodhisami-Kittisirimeghasimi-Parakkamabahusaimi-Buddhaghosasimi-Sihata- 
dipavisuddhasimi-Gunaratanadharasimi-dinilankirasimi-Ratanamilisimi- Saddhammatéjasami- 
Dhammirimasimi-Bhivanekabihusaimiti kamen’ ekidasanimanidatva; Citraditandvibhirulhanan 
ca: Mahasivalithdra-Sariputtathsra-Sumanathéra-Culakassapathéra-Ctllanandatheéra- 
Sonuttarathora-Guyasagarathsra-Javanapanhathera-Culasivalithéra-Dham marajika- 
théra-Candanasarathera-saikhitinam ekadasannam thérinam: Tildkagurusimi-Sirivanara- 
tanasimi-Mangalatherasi mi-Kaly&uitissasi mi-Candanagirisimi-Siridantadhitusimi-Vanavisitis- 
susimi-Ratandlankirasimi-Mahidevasimi-Udumbaragirisimi-Cilaibhayatissasim{ti kamén’ éki- 
dasanimani adasi. 


Tato pana Raimadiitanivabdhirnlha ekidasather’ Raimadiiténa saddhimh Jayavaddhanato 
nikkhamitva, Valligamam éva paccigata. CitradiitanivAbbirolh’ pan’ ékidasathéra’ Samanta- 
kitapabbatamatthake thitathh Siripadibhidhainam Padavalaijacetiyam vanditra, Jayavaddhanam 
éva paccagata. Valligamapaccagata pan’ cte ’kadasathera bhaddamasassa sukkapakkhé 
dutiyayam buddhavare, navabhirulha paccagantva, bhaddamasassa kalapakkhe duti- 
yayaih guruvare, Yogabnidhananadimukham paitta. 


Atha kho Ramadhipatiraja Rimadiitanavabhirolhanam therinam Yooibhidhinanadimnu- 
khasampatta-pavattinh sutvii: ‘‘nakhopan ’étath patiriipam, yaa mayam ajjhesitinam Sihaladipath 
gantva, upasampadasammaharikunam theraunam yena kenaci parijanena pesetva, paccuggamanamh 
kiripstum. Appéva nimiham sdmam yeva Tigumpanagaram gantva, tesahassatulaparimina- 
kainsipasajjitarh mahaghantam jivamanaka-Sammasambuddha-kesadhatu-cétiyassa assayujapun- 
namiyam mahipaviranadivase pujeyyam, tato nivattetva théranam paccuggamanatn karéyyan ti’ 
cintétva : “‘yavaiham Tigumpanagaramh papunissimi; tava bhaddant&i Tigumpanagard yeva 
vasanttiti’ sandésapannam datva, thérinam vasanatthanai ca, pindipatat ca, patisankharipctva, 
samuddagaiminiyad jongandvay’ orohapétva, nadigaminiyo navayo *bhirihipétva, Tigumpanagars 
vasiipesi. 

CitradiitanavAbhirulha pan’ ckidasathers ——“ Setagajapatissa bhante, Rimadhipatimahi- 
rajass’ aitchi pahita-pannikarehi, saha mama pitu-Parakkamabahumaharajassa niccavalafijita- 
sataphala-parimanam phussarigavajiramaniparikatam Siridathadhatubimbasan khatam dhammika- 
pannikiram pahinitum diitath pésetum icchami ; yava tassa ditassa niva nitthitaparikamma hutva, 
tumhikamh navaya saddhim ékato gantum labhissati, tav’ agamethiti” Sihalarajena vuttatta 
niyamacintanuriipe Rimaifiadésa-paccigamanayogye yuttakale paccigantum nilabhimsu. Tatd 
Citradiiténa saddhim @kadasasu théresu Sihalaraino dittam igamantesa yéva Kalambutitthe 
pisin’dlambakamn katva, thapitam janakayAbhirulham joligdamahanavath paridhibhidhind 
viruddhamahavatd utthahitva, samudde Osidap3si, Atha kho Sihalaraja Citradiitaniviya 
samuddésidanapavattith sutva, thére Citradiitan c’évam aha: “yadi tumhikam nivit n’atthi, 
mama ditena saddhim ékanivam abhirihitva, paccagaccheyyathati.” Tato thera ca saparijanod 
Citraditd ca Sihalarajassa diténa saddhim ekanadvabhirulha Kalambutitthatd nikkhamitva, 
bahirasamuddagamini mageéna igantva, Sihaladipa-Jambudipinam antara Sillamabhidhanasa- 
muddagamina maggena paccagata, Atha Kalambutitthato nikkhamantinam tésam niva 
rattittayé vitivatté, viruddhamahivatena phalitatti samuddidakanimugganam pisinasiiganam 
antara laggitva, patitthita. Atha nivabhirulha sabbé jana pasinasinginam antara patitthitiya 
nivaya niharitum asakkonéyyabhivam Hatva, yattaka navaya veludiradabbasambhira santi, té 
sabbé gabétva, ulumpath katva, tatrabhirulha Jambudipatirass’ asanpabhivena, Jamioudiparh 
patta. 

Tada Sihalarajaditd pannikaranam abhavena Sihaladipam eva paccégantum arabhi. Thera 
pana Citradiitd ca pattika va yena Nagapattanam tén’ upasaibkamimsu ; upasankamitva Niga- 
pattané Padarikirimaviharavatthum passitva, Hemamala-Dandakuma ‘abhidhaninam ubhinnam 
jay apatikanam Siridathidhataya Laikadipanayanakale, samuddatire dhitupatitthain’okisé Cina- 
désissareéna maharajéna karapitaya mahaguhaya, Buddhapatimam vanditva, yéna disi- 
bhi gona Navutabhidhanapattanam tad’ avasarimsu, Tasmim panapattane Matimparakay4- 
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bhidhand ca Pacchaliyabhidhano cati: dvd pattanadhikarino sathvacchare sarnvaccharé 
avihi navahi vanijjatthaya parijané pésetva, Ramadhipatimahaérajassa pannakiram pahitatta, 
tona Rimidhipatimaharajava katapatisanthiratta ca, Rimidhipatimahidrajini samupasanti. Tena 
théranath clvarai ca, pindapatai ca datvi, vasanatthanam datvi, samupisesum. Citradiitassa ca 
paribbayaii ca nivdsanavatthaii cidamsu. “ Navagamanckile yev’ amhakam bhante, navabhirulha 
Sctagajapatissa sakisam ayy gacchantiti.’” Atha khd Tilokaguruthcrd ca, Ratandlankara- 
thérd ca, Mah&dévathérd ca, Cilibhayatissathéro citi: cattéro thera catuhi bhikkhuhi saddhim 
tésath santiké pativasimisu. Avasési pana sattatherd: ‘“‘sattabhikkhuhi saddhih Komalapat- 
tan6 nivam abhirihissimati’ Komilapattanam gantva vasimsu. 


Ruddha-sikhi-naga-sakkaraj6 pana visikhamasassa sukkapakkhs catutthiyam 
buddhavars Tildkagurutherd ca, Ratanilankarathéro ca, Mahadtvathérd cati: tayo thera 
MalimparakayAbhidhinapattanidhikaranivabhirulha, Cilaibhayatissathérd pana Pacchalrya- 
bhidhinapattanidbikiranivabhirulhs, Navutibhidhanapattanatd pakkhanta. Tcsu pana tayd 
thera thérattayAbhirulhiya naviya visikhamasassa kalapakkhé dvadasamiyath sukkavaré 
Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukhapattatta, jotthamasassa sukkapakkhs patipadadivasé 
aigaravarsc, Kusimanagarain sampapunimsu. Culibhayatissathérd asalhamasassa sukka- 
pakkhé térasamiyam angaravaré Hamsavatinagaram sampépuni. 


Komilapatianam gantva sattabhikkhthi saha vasantésu sattasu pana thértsu Mangalathcro 
nijasiss¢na bhikkhuni, ca, Vanaratanathérasissena bhikkhuna ca, Siridantadhituthcrasisséna 
bhikkhuna ca, ripa-véda-naga-sakkarajs bhaddamasassamavasiyamn buddhavaré, Binca- 
ityabhidhinanavikanavabhirulho, Komalapattanato nikkhamitva, kattikamasassa suk- 
kapakkhe patipadadivasé sukkavare Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukhain patva, 6kada- 
samiyarm candavaré Kusimanagarath paiva, kattikamasassa kalapakkhé cuddasamiyam 
sukkavare Hamsavatinagaram sampapuni. 


Avasesi paua chathera catithi daharabhikkhthi saddhim sabbasattinam kammadayidatta 
akusalakammapatham atikkamitum asamatthatta, aniccataza paipunizisu. Ahd sabbasaikhara 
anicci, ti ! 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 


Naga-sikhi-naga-parimané yéva pana sakkarajé,’ Ramadhipatimeharaja mahi- 
ghantam Kesadhatuchetiyassa pijanatthiya assayujamasassa sukkapakkhé atthamiyarh 
guruvers nivasanghatdparipatisaikhatasuvaunakitigaribhirulho bahihi indavimindbhidhini- 
disuvannandvapamukhahi nivihi purakkhato kaména gacchanto, yéna Tigumpanagararh tad 
avasari, Tigumpanagaram sampattakilé pana assayujamasassa sukkapakkhs tG6rasamiyam 
angarevare, Ramaditandvibhirulhe *kadasathéré nimantétva, nin’ aggarasabhdjangna santap- 
petvd sampavarétva, ticivaratthiya c’ ék’ Gkassa dvé dvé dussayugé datva, kattabbapatisantha- 
ran ca katva, nivasanatthinam éva patanaipési. 


Tato Ramadhipatimaharaja tini divasini mahisamajjath kirapdtvi, mah&paviranadivase 
gnruviire tain mahaghantaih Keésadhatucétiyassa pijanatthaya cétiyaiganam aropapesi. Patipa- 
dadivase sukkayaré pana, Tigumpavasinath bhikkhinam danath datva, kapani ’ddhikavanibba- 
kinai ca ditabbam deyyadhammath dipétvii, kalapakkhé tatiyayam adiccavaré ‘kadasanivayd 
sakkaceam alalikirépctva, paccuggamanatthiya amaccé théranamh santikam appési. Hvam 
Rumadhipatiraja therainam paccuggamanavidhim sajjitvi, catutthiyazh candavaré pate va, 
Tigampanagarato apakkamitva, kaména gacchanto atthamiyath sukkavaré Harhsavatinagarath 
puta, niccirasigirabhutath ratanamandiram pavisi, There pana Mahabuddhartpasannatit- 
thé yev’ekaham vasapStva, dasamiyam adiccavaré bahunavayo sammapatisankharapetva, nana - 


dhajapatakchi sabbatalavacaréhi ca saddhim amaccadayO pesétva, theré paccuggahipétva, 
ratanamandirai drihapesi, 


Tato pana te theri ratanamandiribhidhanath rajamandiramh patva, Siridathidhatulimpita- 
candanacunnakarandakah ca; Siridathadhatubimbat ca ; Bodhirukkhasakhapattabijani ca; 
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sisanavisodhakassa Sirisahghabodhi-Parakkamabahumaharajassa ca, Vijayabahumaharajassa ca, 
Parakkamabahumaharajassa ca, sisanasOdhanavidhidipakath; bhikkhihi patipajjitabbinam téna 
téna ratina bhikkhusangham ayacétva, kirapitanam katikavattiinat ca dipakam; Sihaladésiyéhi 
therehi pahinitva dinnakatikavattapotthakah ca; sandésapannah ca; Vanaratanamahathérena 
viracitain gathabandhat ca; Bhiivanékabahu-Sihalarajassa sandésapannai ca; Rimédhipatima- 
harajassidamsu. Hvath Ramadhipatimaharaja théréhi saddhith kattabbapatisanthiram katvi, 
there ’kadasapi *paccekath amaccé anapétva, bahihi dhajapatikehi sabbatalavacaréhi ca saddhin, 
sakarn sakam vihadram pahinapési. 

Tato param Ramadhipatimaharajass’ étad ahdsi: “Imé pan’ ékadasathera Sihaladipam 
gantva, tato parisuddh’upasampadan gahétva samayata. Imasmim ca Hathsavatinagaré pari- 
suddhabaddhasima va, nadilakkhanapatta mahanadi va, jatassaralakkhanapattd mahajaitassard vas 
suvisodhaniyath gamakhéttath va, n’ atthi. Kattha nu khd pan’ imé théra updsathadisanghakam- 
mam upasampadakammam va kitum labhissanti? Yath nuniham surakkhaniyam khuddakam 
gamakhéttam pariyésétva, tatth’ ékam baddhasimam iméhi yéva théréhi sammad éva bandhi- 
peyyam. Tatha sati tatth’ été théra updsathidisahghakammam upasampadakammam va katuth 
labhissantiti.” Atha kho Ramadhipatiraja parijané pésetva tatharipam gimakhéttam pariyésa- 
péesi. Tato rafino parijana pariyésitva, Mudhavabhidhanassa mahacétiyassa pacchi- 
madisayam vanapariyants Narasurdmaccassa gamakhéttam khuddakath surakkhaniyan ti 
Hatva ranho tath’ arocesum. Tatd riji sayam Eva gantva tah thanam dloketva, surakkhaniyam 
ida gamakhéttath patiripam; 6ttha simasammannan ti cintétva, tatth’ ékasmim padésé 
bhimim sodhapétva, sammannitabbasimatthinanm sallakkhétva, vemajjhé ékam salam karapétva, 
salay’ anto ca bahi salaya sammannitabbasimatthanan ca tatd bahi pi yatharucitakam kifici 
padésam harit’upalittam karapétva, samantatd catiisu disisu vatihh karapétva, sakavatarh 
catudvarain yojapesi. Tassa gimakhéttassa ca samantatd aiféhi gimakhéttéhi sankaraddsam 
paharitum, hetthi bhimiyayi c’ upari akisé ca rukkhasikhddi-sambandham avacchinditva, 
vidatthimattagambhiravitthéram khuddakamitikam khanipési. Simaisammannatthinatd pana 
pacchimadisayam avidire sanghakammakdrakinam ékadasannam théranazh viharai ca 
bhattasalai ca nahanakotthakai ca vaccakutifi ca karapetva, te nimantétva vasapési., 

Tatd param puna pi Ramadhipatiraja cintesi: “kificdp’ ekadasathera saddhim ékadasahi 
sissabhitehi daharabhikkhihi Sihaladipatd accantaparisuddham upasampadam gahétva, sama- 
yata; tathdpi’ mé sasissa thera garahapariipavadamatiasambhavabbavavicaranavaséna parivi- 
mathsitabba va. Yé pana tésu garahaparipavadamattasahita tesam accantaparisuddh’ upasam- 
padabhave pi simasammutiya ganabhivé parivajjanam év’ amhakam ruccati: simaya sasa- 
namulabhavatd hi; suddh’ upasampadanamh pi garahaparipavadamattasahitanam simasam- 
mutiya ganabhivé sati garahapariipavadamattassdyatim sdsanapaccatthikianam ukkotanakarana- 
bhavatd cati.” (To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA! 
No. 18.—The Sleeping Nasib. 


. Once upon a time there lived two brothers, one of whom was possessed of ample means, 
while the other was utterly destitute, but the rich brother would not so much as give a handful 
of barley to save his brother and his poor family from starvation. One day the rich brother 
had occasion to give a large feast in honour of the nuptials of his children, and although he 
had invited a large number of his friends to it, he had not so much as sent a servant to ask his 
brother and his family to join them. 

Now the poor brother, who had been long out of work, had exhausted all his resources, 
so that on the day of the feast he and his family had not a morsel of anything to eat, and 


1 For a variant of this tale, see ante, Vol. XVII. page 13. Nasib means ‘luck, good fortune.’ 
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this had been their state for two or three days past. Towards evening therefore he said to 
his wife: “‘Go, wife, and see if you can bring us some of the leavings of the feast. There must 
be some bones and crumbs left in the pots and dishes; so make haste and do bring us something.” 
The poor woman accordingly went round to the back of her rich relative’s house. But she 
saw at a glance that she was too late, as the pots and pans had already been scrubbed clean, and 
that there was, therefore, no chance of her getting anything. Just then she saw some white 
fluid in a large tub, and knew that it was the water in which the rice for the feast had been 
washed, So she begged of the servants to let her have some of it; but the mistress of the house, 
who happened to come up at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all. “ Even this 
water has its uses,” said she, ‘‘ and it must not be wasted,’ and she relentlessly turned her 
back on her poor relative, who had to walk home to her unfortunate little ones empty-handed. 


When she told her husband how she had been treated by his brother’s wife, he was beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, and swore that he would go that very night to the 
rich barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, in spite of him, to 
make bread with for his starving little ones. So he took a scythe, and under cover of night 
stole noiselessly out of his house, and walked up to his brother’s barley fields. But just as he 


was entering one, his further progress was arrested by somebody, who looked like a watch-man, 
loudly asking him what he wanted. 


““T am come here to take home some barley from this field of my brother, since he is 
determined not to give me anything, although my children are actually dying for want of 
food. But who are you, to put yourself thus in my way P” 


“JT am your brother’s nasib (luck), placed here to guard his possessions, and I cannot let 
you have anything that belongs to him!” was the stern reply, 


“My brother’s nasib indeed!’ exclaimed the poor man in surprise; ‘‘then, where on 
earth has my nasib stowed himself away that he would not help me to procure the means of 
subsistence for my starving wife and children ?”’ 


“Thy nasib |” said the other mockingly; “why, he lies sleeping beyond the seven 
seas: go thither if thou wouldst find and wake him !” 


So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as he had come. The words of his 
brother’s nasib, however, jarred on his memory, and he could not rest till he had told hig 
wife of his interview with that strange being. She, in her turn, urged him to go and find out 


his nasib, and see if he could wake him from his slumbers, as they had suffered long enough 
from his lethargy, 


The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rather begged, some barley of her 
neighbours, ground it, and made it into bread, over which the poor starving children and the 


unfortunate parents broke their four days’ fast. The poor father then took leave of his family, 
and set out on his journey. 


- He had proceeded about twelve kés, or so, when he again felt the pangs of hunger, and 
sat down under the spreading shade of a tree to eat a loaf or two of the bread that his wife 
had reserved for his journey. Just then, a little mango dropped at his feet from the tree, and 
on looking up, he saw that he was under a mango-tree filled to luxuriance with acropof young 
mangoes. He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great disappointment 
found that it was quite bitter! So he flung it away frora his lips, and cursing his fate for 
not letting him enjoy even so much as a mango, again looked upat the tree and sighed. 
But the tree echoed back his sighs and said: “ Brother, who art thou ? and whither dost thou 
wend thy way? Have mercy upon me!” 


“Oh! do not ask me that question,” said the poor man in distress, “TI do not like to dwell 
Bpon if.” 
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On the tree, however, pressing him further, he replied: ‘‘As you are so very anxious to 
know my history, I shall tell it to you. Learn then first of all that — I am going in search of 
my nasit, which I am told lies asleep beyond the seven seas! He then unfolded to the 
sympathising tree the whole doleful tale of his poverty, his brother’s brutal treatment of 
him, and his interview with his brother’s nasib. 


When the tree had heard all, it said: “I feel very much for you, and hope you will 
succeed in finding out your nasib. And if ever you meet him, will you not do me the favour 
to ask him, if he can tell why it should be my lot to produce such bitter mangoes? Nota 
traveller that passes under me fails to take up one of my fruit, only to fling it from him in 
disgust on finding it taste so bitter and unwholesome, and curse me into the bargain.” 


“‘T will, with pleasure,” was our hero’s reply, as he listlessly rose and again proceeded 
on his weary journey. He had not gone many miles, however, when he saw a very strange 
sight. A large fish was rolling most restlessly on the sandy banks of a river —it would toss 
itself to and fro, and curse itself at every turn for being so miserable. 


Our hero felt much grieved to see the plight the poor creature was in, when the fish, 
happening to look at him, asked. him who he was, and where he was going. 


On being told that he was going in search of his nasi, the fish said: “If you succeed 
in finding your nasib, will you ask him in my name, why it is that a poor creature like 
myself should be so ill used as to be made to leave its native element and to be tortured to 
death on these hot sands P” 


“Very well,” replied our hero, and went his way again. 


Some days after this, he arrived at a large city, the towers of which seemed to touch the 
skies, so grand and beautiful was it. As he proceeded farther into it, admiring its lofty edifices 
and beautifully built palaces, he was told that the Raja of that place was just then engaged in 
having a new tower built, which in spite of all the skill the best architects bestowed on it, 
tumbled down as soon as it was finished, without any apparent cause whatever. The poor 
traveller, therefore, out of mere cariosity, went near the tower, when the Raja, who was sitting 
by, with a disconsolate look, watching the operations of the workmen, was struck with his 
foreign look and manners, and asked him who he was, and where he was going. Our 
hero, thereupon, fell at the Raja’s feet, related to him his strange story, and told him the nature 
of his errand. The Rajé heard him through, and then desired him to inquire of his ndsié 
why it was that the tower he was bent on building collapsed as soon as it reached completion. 


The poor man made his obeisance to the Raja, and promising to do his bidding, soon took 
leave of him. 


He had not gone very far, however, on what now seemed to be his interminable journey, 
when he encountered a fine horse beautifully caparisoned and ready bridled, pasturing in a 
meadow. 


On seeing him the steed looked sorrowfully at him and said: “Good Sir, you look as if 
you were laden with as much care as I am; tell me, therefore, where youare going, and what 
is the object of your journey ?” 


Our hero told him every thing, and the horse, too, in his turn, charged him with a message 
to his nastb. He was to ask that personage, why it was that the gallant steed, so powerful 
and so handsome, was destined to his utter grief and despair to idle away his lite in the manner 
he did, instead of being made to gallop and prance about under the control of a rider, ¢ithough 
he was all-anxious to serve a master and go to the battle field to share his fortunes, whenever 
he might wish to take him. 


“Very well, my friend,” replied our hero, “I shall do as you desire.” So saying he patted 
the noble animal on its back and trudged along as before. 
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But as he proceeded farther and farther without so much as getting a glimpse of even 
one of the seven seas he had been told of, our hero felt utterly disheartened, and tired out both 
in body and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through. So he threw 
himself under the shade of a large tree and soon fell fast asleep, But in a short time his 
slumbers were suddenly disturbed by the cries and yells of some eagics that had their nest in 
the top-most branches of the tree. No sooner, however, did he open lis cyes than he saw a 
huge serpent creeping up the tree to get at the young cagles in the nest. He immediately drew 
his sword and divided the hideous crawling reptile into three pieces! The poor little cagles in 
the branches joined each other in a chorus of delight at this, and our hero, covering up the 
remains of their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword, and soon fell fast asleep again ! 


When the old birds that had gone out in search of food came back and saw the traveller 
sleeping under the tree, they were at once seized with the idea that he wasthe enemy that had 
so long and so successfully been destroying their progeny ; for many times before had 
that serpent succeeded in climbing the top of the tree and devouring cither the birds’ eggs 
or their little ones. So the enraged couple determined to be revenged upon him, and the male 
bird proposed that he would go and perch himself upon one of the topmost branches, and then 
fling himself down upon the sleeper with such violence as to crush him to death! The female 
bird, however, was for breaking the bones of the supposed enemy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing! At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the young birds interfered, and declared 
how the man had proved himself their friend by destroying their real enemy, the serpent, 
the carcass of which they pointed out to them covered up with the plaid! The old birds 
immediately tore the cloth open, and were convinced beyond doubt of the innoceuce of the 
sleeping man. Sothe old female bird, changing her anger into love, placed herself by his 
side, and began to fan him with her large wings, while the male flew away to a neighouring 
city and pouncing upon a tray full of sweetmeats, temptingly displayed at a pastry cook’s 
hore it away with him, and placed it at the feet of the still slumbering traveller. 


When our hero awoke from his slumbers he saw the situation at a glance, and was deeply 
gratified at the attentions bestowed upon him. So without much hesitation he made a hearty 
meal of the sweet things he saw before him. It was, in fact, the first hearty meal he had made 
for many and many a day, and, feeling very much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirits, 
he told the birds all his story, how he had left his starving children to set out in search of 
his nasib, how he had travelled to such a distance amidst great hardships and privations, and how 
he had hitherto met with no success. The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and told him that 
it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven seas without their help, and that they would, 
therefore, as a small return for what he had done for them, give him one of their numerous 
brood that would carry him on its back and deposit him dry-shod and safe beyond the 
seven seas. 


Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon mounted the back of one of 
the young eagles, and bidding a hearty farewell to his feathered friends resumed his journey, 
this time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through deep dark jungles, but 
through the fresh balmy air and the cool transcendant brightness of the skies. 


All the seven seas were crossed one after another in quick succession, when from his lofty 
position in the air he one day perceived a human figure stretched at full length on a bleak 


and desolate beach. This he was led to believe must be his nasib, so he asked the good eagle 
to piace him down near it. ) 


The bird obeyed, and our hero, eagerly went up to the recumbent figure and drew away 
from his head the sheet in which its was enveloped. Finding, however, that it would not wake, 
he twisted one of the sluggard’s great toes with such violence that he started up at once, and 


began to rub his eyes, and press his brows to ascertain where he was, and who had go rudely 
awakened him. 
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“You lazy idiot,’’ cried our hero, half in delight at his success and half in anger, “do you 
know how much pain and misery you have caused me by thus slumbering peacefully on for 
years together? How cana man come by his share of the good things of this world while his 
masts neglects him so much as to go and throw himself into such a deep slumber in so 


unapproachable a corner of the earth? Get up at once, and promise never to relapse again 
into slumber after I depart.’’ 


“No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me,” replied the nasib; “I was 
sleeping only because you had not hitherto taken the trouble to rouse me. Now that I have 
been awakened I shall attend yon wherever you go, and will not let you want for anything.’ 


“ Very well, then,’’ cried our hero, perfectly satisfied, “now look sharp and give me 
plain and true answers to a few questions I have been commissioned to ask you.” 


He then delivered to him all the different messages given to him by the mango-tree, the 
fish, the Raja, and the horse. The xasib listened with great attention, and then replied as 
follows :— 


“The mango tree will bear bitter mangoes so long as it does not give up the treasure that 
lies buried under it. 


The fish has a large solid slab of gold hidden in its stomach, which must be squeezed out 
of its body to relieve it of its sufferings. 


As for the Raji—tell him to give up building towers for the present and turn his attention 
to his household, and he will find that, although his eldest danghter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, she has not yet been provided with a husband, which circumstance draws many a 
sigh from her heart, and as each sigh pierces the air, the lofty structure shakes under its spell 
and gives way. If the Raja therefore, first sees his daughter married, he will not have any 
more cause to complain.” 


Coming then to speak of the horse, the nastb patted our hero on his back, and continued :— 


“The rider destined to gladden the heart of that noble animalis none but yourself, Go, 
therefore and mount him, and he will take you home to your family.” 


This terminated our hero’s interview with his nasib, and after again admonishing him 
not to relapse into slumber, he mounted his aérial charger once more, and joyously turned his 
face homewards. 


W hen the seven seas had again been crossed, the faithful bird took him to where he had 
found the horse, and laid him down safe beside him. The traveller then took leave of the eagle 
with many expressions of gratitude and going up to the steed stroked him gently and snid: 
‘¢ Here I am sent to be your rider! I was predestined to ride you, but as my nasib was lying 
asleep up to this time, I could not see my way to do so!” 


“ Bismillah,” exclaimed the horse, “I am quite at your service.” Our hero, thereupon, 
mounted the steed and the noble animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and 
rider being infused with a sense of happiness did not feel the harships and fatigues of the 
journey so much as they would have done under other circumstances, | 


While passing by the river on the banks of which he had perceived the fish writhing in 
agony, our hero saw that it was still there in the same sad plight. So he at once went up to 
it, and catching hold of it, squeezed the slab of gold out of its body, restored the poor creature 
to its element, and putting the gold into his wallet, made his way to the city where he had 
encountered the Raja. 


When he arrived there he put up at a sardi, and purchased with the gold acquired from 
the fish, rich clothes, jewellery, and weapons befitting a young nobleman, and, attiring himself 
in them, presented himself before the Haja. 
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The Raja was surprised to see him, so much changed did he look from his former self, and 
welcoming him most cordially, gave him a seat of honour in the midst of his nobles. He then 
inquired of him whether his nastb had given him any solution of the vexed question of the 
collapse of the tower, and was delighted to hear in reply that so simple a matter was the cause 
of all the annoyance he had suffered, and all the expense he had been put to, With a view, 
therefore, to put an end to the difficulty at once, he ordered his daughter to be brought 
before him, and putting her hand into that of our hero, proclaimed him then and _ there 
his son-in-law ! 


After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the Raja wished it, and the whole kingdom 
resounded with the praises of the traveller who had been the means of contributing to its 
stability, and uo one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a reward for his services. 


After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, our hero took leave of his father-in- 
law, and set out on his homeward journey with a large retinue. When he reached the mango, 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth and honour, he could nothelp contrasting his former state with his present 
altered circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, who had hitherto 
befriended him. He then ordered his men to dig at the roots of the tree, and their labours 
were soon rewarded by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require the united 
strength of a number of mento haul it up. When the treasure trove was opened, it was 
found to be full of gold and jewels of great value, and our hero got the whole laden upon 
camels, and joyfully resumed his journey home. 


When he entered his native place with his bright cavalcade and his lovely wife, quite a 
crowd of eager spectators gathered round him, and his brother and other relatives who were of 
tle number, although they recognized him, were tooawe-struck to address him. Sohe ordered 
his tents to be pitched in a prominent part of the town, and put up there with his bride. In 
due course he caused inquiries to be made regarding his first wife and his children, and soon 
had the satisfaction of embracing them once more. He was grieved to find them in the same 
half-starved, ill-clad condition he had left them in, but was nevertheless thankful that their life 
had been spared so long. His next step was to take his new bride to his first, and there- 
fore more rightful wife, place her hand in hers, and bid her look upon her as a4 
younger sister, This the old lady promised gladly to do. 


All his friends and neighbours then called upon him to offer him their congratulations, 
and even his hard-hearted brother and his wife failed not to visit him, and wish him joy of his 
good fortune. Seeing now that he was a much richer man than themselves, they tried their 
best to ingratiate themselves into his favour, and the wife even went so far as to invite his two 


wives to a grand feast, which she said she was going to give in honour of his happy return and 
reunion with his family. 


Our hero consented to let his wives go to the feast, and the next day the two ladies, attir- 
ing themselves in their best clothes and jewels, went to their brother-in-law’s house, where a 
large party, consisting of ladies of the best families, had assembled to do them honour. After 
some time spent in the interchange of civilities, the whole company sat down to a sumptuous 
banquet, As the meal proceeded however, what was the surprise of the guests to see, that 
instead of putting the rich viands into her mouth, the old wife of our hero placed a tiny 
morsel each time on each of the different articles of her jewellery and on the deep gold 
embroidered borders of her sér#. For some time no one dared to question her as to the reason 
of her strange behaviour, but at last, one old woman, bolder than the rest, and who was, moreover, 
possessed of a sharp tongue, cried out in a loud voice: “ Bibi, what are you about ? You don’t 


seem to have come here to feed yourself, for up to now you have been doing nothing but 
feed. your jewellery and your clothes !” 
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“You are right, old lady,”’ replied our hero’s wife, “‘you are quite right when you say 
that I have been feeding my jewellery and clothes; for has not this repast been provided, and 
all this distingaished company brought together, in honour of our rich clothes and jewellory ? 
There was a time, when neither my husband nor myself was thought fit to partake of our 
hostess’s hospitality; nay, at one time, even so much as a bucketful of water in which rice 
had been washed for a feast, was refused to me, although my husband, my children and myself 


were starving! And all that because then we were not possessed of these fine clothes, and this 
jewellery !” 


With these words she took her co-wife by the hand, and the two turning their backs on 
their hostess, walked majestically out to their palanquins and returned home! 


The chagrin, disappointment, and rage of the hostess knew no bounds at this, especially as 
all her guests, instead of taking her part, began to laugh at her, and told her she had been well 
served for her ill-mannered pride and her hard-heartedness to her relatives when in distress. 
Nay, to shew their contempt for her, they all left the feast unfinished, and went away to their 


homes in rapid succession. 


Our hero passed the rest of his life with his two wives and their children very happily 
ever afterwards, and had never again any cause to complain against his r2asb. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF SUNDARA-PANDYaA- 
JATAVARMAN. 

Dr. Hultzsch has published materials for 
calculating the date of Sundara-Pandya- 
Jatavarman, ante, Vol. XXI. pp. 121-2 and 
343-4. He has given parts containing dates 
of two inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya. One 
belongs to the 9th and the other to the 10th 
year of his reign. The details of the date of 
the 9th year inscription are (ante, Vol. X XI. 
p. 848):— Tribhuvanachakrava[r|ttiga{]] sri- 
Sundara-Pandiyadévarkku ya[n|du 9avadu 
Ishava-na[yajrru ptrvva-pakshattu  paticha- 
miy(uJm Se[v*]v4y-kkilamaiyum perra Punar- 
pisattu nal. — “In the 9th year (of the reign) of 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-Pandyadéva, — on the day of (the 
nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corresponded to 
Tuesday, the fifth tthi of the first fortnight of 
the month of Rishabha.” And the details of the 
date of the 10th year imscription are (anie, 
Vol. XXI. p. 121):— Ké=Chchadaipanmar=aina 
Tribhuvanachchakravarttigal emmandalamun= 
kond-aruliya §ri-Sundara-Pandiyadévar[ku] 
yandu l0vadu pattaévadu Rishabha-nayarru apara- 
[pa]lkshattu Budan-kilamaiyum prathamaiyum 
perra Afnillattu ndl. “In the 10th — tenth 
— year (of the reign) of king Jatévarman, alias 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-Pandyadéva, who was pleased to 
conquer every country,— on the day of (the 
nakshatra) Anuradha, which corresponded to 
Wednesday, the first tithi of the second fortnight 
of the month of Rishabha.” 


In his 10th year inscription Sundara-Pindya 
tells us that he conquered Kanda-Gépdla and 
Ganapati. Dr. Hultzsch gives a date of Ganapati 
in the Saka year 1172, and tells us from other 
sources that he died in Saka-Samvat 1180. He 
also gives three dates of Kanda-Gopala, which 
are as follows :— 


Wo. I. 


On the south wall of the so-called “rock” 
(malai) in the Aruldla-Perumdl temple. 


Svasti Sri Sakara-yandu 1187 perra Tiribuvana- 
chchakarava[z|ttigal sri-vijaya-Kanda-Gép4la- 
dévarkku yandu livadu Miduna-ndyarru 
apara-pakshattu trayddagiyum Sani-kkilamaiyum 
perra Rosani-nal. 


‘Hail! Prosperity! In the 15th year (of the 
veign) of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
glorious and victorious Kanda-Gép4éladéva, 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Rohini, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the thirteenth 
titht of the second fortnight of the month of 
Mithuna.” 


Wo. If. 


On the north wall of the second prakdra of the 
Bkdmrandiha temple. 


Svasti ért Sakara-yandu 1187 perra Tiribuvana- 


chchakkaravafr]ttigal sri-viSalya-Kanda-Gdopa- 
ladévar[k*]kn yandu 1[6]vadu Simha-nayarru 
apara-pakshattu trittyaiyum Sani-kkilamaiyum 
perra Uttirddattiu nal. 
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“Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6]th year of etc, 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — on 
the day of (the nakshatra) Uttarashadha, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third titht of the 
second fortnight of the month of Sinha.” 


Wo. III. 
On the same wall as No. J. 


' Svasti srt Sakara-yindu 118[7] perra Tiribu- 
vanasakkarava[r|ttigal sri-visaiya-Kanda-Gopa- 
ladévarkku ya[n*]du I[{6vadu] Simha-nayarru 
apara-pakshattu tritiyaiyum Sani-kkilamaiyum 
perra Uttirattadi-nél. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6th] year of eéc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 118[7], — 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Uttara-Bhadrapada, 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi 
of the second fortnight of the month of Sinha.” 


The details of these three dates are correct for 
the Saka years quoted with them; except that 
the nakshatra of No. II. should be Uttara. 
Bhidrapadaé instead of Uttarashadha. 

The English equivalents of these three dates 
are:— No. I. Saturday, the 13th June A. D. 
1265; and Nos. II. and III. Saturday, the 1st 
August A.D. 1265. The Saka years in these 
three dates are expired, while that in the date 
of Ganapati is current. 


From these data Dr. Hultzsch has already 
pointed out that the year fitting to the details of 
the 10th year imscription of Sundara-Pandya 
should be sought for between the Saka years 
1172 and 1190. 


The 10th year inscription in which Sundara- 
Pandya alludes to his victory over Kanda- 
Gépala, is dated in the solar month of Vrishabha. 
We see from the date No. I. of Kanda-Gipala 
that his accession must have taken place not 
before the commencement of the month Mithuna 
of Saka-Sarhvat 1172 expired. The first available 
month Vrishabha after this is that of §.-S. 1173 
expired. The Saka year, therefore, for Sundara- 
Pandya’s 10th year inscription does not fall 
before 8.-S. 1173 expired. Strictly. speaking, 
therefore, we should seek for the Saka year fitting 
to the details of the 10th year inscription of 
Sundara-Pandya, between the years 1173 and 1190 
expired, both inclusive. Consequently, the Saka 
year for his 9th year inscription should be sought 
between the years 1172 and 1189 expired, both 
inclusive. Taking, however, one year more on 
each side, I find that the Saka years 1181 and 1182 
expired are the only years corresponding respect- 
ively to the details of the 9th and 10th year 

inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya. I may say 


here, once for all, that the Saka ycars in my cal- 
culation are all taken as expired years. 


Tuesday, and the Punarvasu nekshaira falling 
on a Sukla patichamt in the solar month of 
Vrishabha, are the requirements of the 9th year 
inscription; and Wednesday, and the nakshatra 
Anuradha falling on a krishna pratipodd in the 
solar month Vrishabha, are required for the 10th 
year inscription In both the mscriptions the 
solar month is Vrishabha. Parts of two lunar 
months, Vaisakha and Jyéshtha, fall m the solar 
month Vrishabha. First I searched for the years, 
in which the given week days fell on the given 
tithis of Vaisdkha and Jyéshtha. I need not 
give here all these years. I calculated afterwards 
in which of these years the given week days, the 
nakshatras, and the solar month fell together ; 
and found that the three required things for 
the 9th and 10th year inscriptions, respectively, 
fell together, actually or nearly, in the Saka years 
1181 and 1182, and again in 1184 and 1185. Also, 
taking each inscription separately, there is no 
other year for either of them. 


Of the above two pairs of years, first I take the 
latter. According to the present Sérya-Siddhdénta, 
in Saka-Samvat 1185, the amdnta Vaisakha éukla 
ptirnimd ended and the krishna pratipadd com- 
menced on Wednesday, the 25th April, A. D. 
1268, at 4 ghatis 25 palas; and the nakshatra 
Visikhd ended and Anuridh& commenced at 
23 gh. 23 pa., Ujjain mean time (1. e. at so many 
ghatis and palas after mean sunrise at Ujjain). 
So, two of the three requirements fell together 
after 23 gh. 23 pa. from mean sunrise on the 
Wednesday. But the Vrishabha-sankranti took 
place on the same day at 44 gh. 7 pa. (Ujjain 
mean time), which was 45° gh. 16 oa. of the 
apparent time on that day at Trichinopoly, the 
place of the 10th year inscription. In finding 
the apparent time, I have taken for Trichinopoly 
latitude 10° 47’ and longitude 78° 43’ east of 
Greenwich, and 3° 0’ east of Ujjain (see 
Johnston’s Atlas). There seem to be two systems 
at present of commencing a solar month civilly 
(see South-Indian Chronological Tables, p. 7 f.). 
According to one, when a samkrdnti takes place 
before sunset, the month is made to begin on the 
same day; while, if it takes place after sunset 
the month begins on the nextday. According to 
the other system, when the sun enters a sign 
within three of the five parts into which the duy- 
time is divided, the month begins on the same 
day; otherwise, it begins on the nextday. In 
the present instance, the solar month Vrishabha 
did not begin on the Wednesday by either of the 
two systems. Hven if we take the actual time of 
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the samkrdnti, the month began at about mid- 
night; but no religious ceremony is likely to 
take place after midnight. According to the 
first Arya-Siddhdnta, which is the authority in 
the Tamil country, the solar month in question 
actually commences about 4 ghatis earlier; that 
is at about 40 gh. (Ujjain mean time); but that 
hour also is too late. So, Saka-Sarhvat 1185 is 
not the year of the 10th year inscription. 


Now as regards the 9th year inscription. Ac- 
cording to Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, in Saka- 
Sarhnvat 1184, Vaisikha sukla patichamié ended on 
Tuesday, 25th April, A. D. 1262, at 19 gh. 40 pa. 
(Ujjain mean time); and up to about 33 gh. 
from sunrise there was the nakshatra Punarvasu. 
But here again, the Vrishabha-sarmnkranti took 
place, according to the present Sirya-Siddhdnta, 
onthe same day at 28 gh. 36 pa. (Ujjain mean 
time). So, only after this time on that day 
the three requirements, the week day, the 
nakshatra, and the solar month, came together. 
Moreover, the tithi, patichami, was not current 
with them, though it was current at sunrise and 
up to 19 gh. 

Taking the 9th year inscription alone, this year 
might be taken fitting, though not satisfactorily, 
to the details of its date. But taking both 
the inscriptions together, there remains no 
doubt that Saka-Samvat 1184 is not the year of 
the 9th year inscription. So Saka-Sarmvat 1184. 
and 1185 are not the years of the 9th and 10th 
year inscriptions respectively. 


The other pair of years Saka-Sarnvat 1181 and 
1182 is, however, quite satisfactory. In §.-S. 
1181, Vaigsdékha sukla patichamé ended, according 
to Prof. Chhatre’s Tables, on Tuesday, 29th April, 
A. D. 1259, at 16 gh. 10 pa. (Ujjain mean time) ; 
from sunrise to the end cf the éithi there was the 
nakshatra Punarvasu ; and the solar month was 
Vrishabha, the day being its fourth civil day, the 
sun having already entered that sign at night on 
Friday, 25th April. So, the three required things, 
the week day, the nakshatra, and the solar month, 
did exist together in §.-S. 1181. In 8.-S. 1182, 
according to the present Strya-Siddhdnta, 
Vaisakha krishna pratipadd ended on Wednesday, 
28th April, A. D. 1260, at 0 gh. 16 pa. (Ujjain 
mean time), and at 1 gh. 27 pa., Trichinopoly 
apparent time. A practical work, based on the 
first Arya-Siddhdnta,— the chief authority for the 
Tamil solar calendar, — must have been in use at 
Trichinopoly and other Tami] provinces at the 
time of the inscription in question. I do not 
know the actual work; but it must be similar to 


the Karana-prakdééa, a work composed in Saka- 
Sarhvat 1014, and based on the first drya- 
Siddhdnta with a bija correction. And by the 
Karana-prakdéa I find that the tzthi ended at 
Lrichinopoly at 2 gh. 58 pa., apparent time. This 
tithiended rather soon after sunrise, and therefore 
I calculated it from different authorities, to find 
whether it might end on the previous day, Tuesday, 
by any authority; but now I am sure that by no 
authority, likely to be in use in the Tami] country 
at the time of the inscriptions in question, could 
it end on the Tuesday.2 On the above Vaisdkha 
krishna pratipadd, Wednesday, the nakshatra was 
Anuradha, which ended at 7 gh. 34 pa., Ujjain 
mean time, and at 8 gh. 45 pa., Trichinopoly 
apparent time, according to the Sérya-Siddhdnta, 
and at 9 gh. 46 pa., Trichinopoly apparent time, 
according to the Karana-prakdsa; and the solar 
month was Vrishabha, the day being its fourth 
civil day, the sun having already entered the sign 
Vrishabha on the night of Saturday, 24th April, 
A. D. 1260. So the three required things fell 
together in the Saka year 1182. 


I may state here that the Saka years 1170 and 
1171, and again 1191 and 1192, are other pairs of 
years, in which the three required things fall 
together, actually or nearly. But the first of 
these two is more unsatisfactory than the pair of 
years 1184 and 1185 above described. The second 
pair is a little less satisfactory than the pair of 
years 1181 and 1182. But these two pairs are 
out of our limit, which has, as I have stated 
above, Saka-Sarhvat 1172 and 1173 on one side 
and 1189 and 1190 on the other. 


So, the Saka years 1181 and 1182 expired 
are the only years respectively for the 9th and 
10th year inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya- 
Jatavarman. His accession must have taken 
place on some day from the fifth day in the solar 
month of Vrishabha of Saka-Samvat 1172 up 
to the fourth dayin the same solar month of S.-S. 
1173; or from Vaisakha krishna dviltyd of 8.-S. 
1172, to Vaisdkha éukla patichami of S.-S. 1173. 
There being about ten or eleven months of the 
year 1172 and only one or two of 1173, we should, 
in the absence of other definite proof, prefer 
the Saka year 1172, expired, for the accession 
of Sundara-Pandya-Jatavarman. 


There is not a single year from Saka-Sarhvat 
1170 to 1192, both inclusive, that satisfactorily 
fits the details of the date No. 2, ante, Vol. XXI. 
p. 344, of the 9th year inscription of Sundara- 
Pandya-Maravarman. In the Saka years 1174 
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1 In the other caleulations, also, in this note, I have secured as much accuracy as is required in each individual 
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and 1177, there is only a near approach of the | Pandya-Maravarman of this inscription of the 
three requirements, In these two years, Chaitra | 9th year were the same as Sundara-Pandya- 
krishna dvitiyd ended and trittyd commenced on | Jat&varman, the details of its date should ft 
a Friday, at respectively 16 gh. 55 pa. and 46 gh. | Saka-Sarnvat 1181; but they do not. dt 1s certain, 
41 pa, (Ujjain mean time), according to Prof. | therefore, that Sundara-Pamdya-Maravarman is 
Chhatre’s Tables, and after that time only, the | different from Sundara-Pandya<Jatavarman. 
tequired things; — levishna tritiyd coupled with Se eee 

® Friday, the nakshatra Visakhé, and the solar | 

morth Mésha — fell together. If the Sundara- ! Dhulia, 10th May 1898. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SRAAE. tad-varsham-modal-dgiy=eradu érdheya siddhd« 
Sraho is a puzzling word, which appears in the yam-olag-dgi. This shews that there were two 
dates of a few insctiptions in the Kanarese | srahé-days in the year; and that certain fixed 
country (see ante, Vol. XIX. p. 168). duties or taxes were paid on them. It also 
I have just fotind another, rather different, | proves that the word is Srdhe; and not aéréhe, as 
instance of the use of it. Am inscription of the | 3s equally possible in the other passages in which 
time of the Western Chalukya king Séméévara I., | the word has been met with. But the meaning 
dated in A. D. 1050, at SQdi in the Rén Téluka, | of the word still remains unexplained. 
Dharwar District, mentions, arhong the grants,— J. F. Fruert. 


* 


BOOK NOTICH. 


Piyint, Hin Beitreg zur Kenntniss der imdischen ; which puts him 1,100 years later. The author’s 
Literatur und Grammatik. Von Brune Liebdich, own opinion on this point is that we have not yet 
Dr, Phil., Leipzig. Hassel, 1891. sufficient ground to come to a definite conclusion, 

It is an observation as trite as it is true, that | but that in all probability he came after the 
an epoch-making work, besides having an import- | Buddha and before the comrhencement of the 
ance of its own, renders possible the production | Christian Era: and that he was nearer the 
of other good books, and thereby opens out paths | earlier thaa the later limit. In the second 
of investigation, which but for them would have chapter the author continues the inquiry, by seek- 
remained closed to the most adventurous pioneers ing to establishthe dates of Panini’s commentators. 

oy an impassable barrier. As Gumént of Patn& | The author of the Kaschd Vrittt, died about 660 

puts it: A.D. He was preceded by Chandragémin, who 

appears to have lived in the 4th or early in the 5th 





TAIT gs THT 


Waa AT ATT PTT: ! century A. D. Before him came Patahjali, the 
TUOISTTNA: WTATSAT | author of the Mahdbhdshya, who probably lived 
qsAq = qt Al STR th in the second century B. C. KaA&tydyana, the 


author of the Varttika, lived some generations 
before Patafijali, and Panini was at least one 
generation before Katydyana. 


Dr. Kielhorn’s Edition of the Mahdbhdshya isa 
case in point. A monument of accurate and solid 
learning in itself, it has incited Dr. Liebich, and 
made it possible for him, to write the excellent 
essay which forms the subject of this review. 


The work may be described as having the same 
object as Goldstiicker’s well-known essay—to 
determine the place of Panini in Sanskrit 
Literature—and it may be at once stated that 
the author has made a great advance in this 
interesting investigation. He has had at his 
command materials not available to former 
authors, and he has employed new methods, 
which they had hitherto not been able to adopt. 
Dr. Liebich’s first chapter is devoted to a review 
of the attempts of former authors to fix the date 
of Panini, from Goldstiicker’s suggestion of 
not later than 700 B. C., to that of Dr. Pischel, 


Dr. Liebich in his third chapter opens the 
most original and interesting portion of the work, 
He compares the Sanskrit language as laid down 
in Pénini’s Grammar with the actual Grammar 
exhibited by four stages of Sanskrit literature, 
between the first and last of which he must 
certainly have lived. For this purpose he takes a 
thousand verbal forms in each of the following— 
(a) the Attaréya Bréhmana,(b) the Brihaddra nyaka 
Upanishad, (¢} the Asvaldyana and Péraskara 
Grihyasttras, and (d)the Bhagavadgtia, The first 
represents the language of the older Bréhmanas 
the second that of the later Brdhmanas, the third 
that of the sétras and the fourth that of Epic poetry. 
Every form is eompared with what Panini says it 
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ought to have been, and each departure from his 
grammar is recorded and classified. Omitting 
irregularities which are noticed by Panini himself, 
as belonging to the Chhandas or older (1.e. before 
him) language, the following is the number of 
forms found to be grammatically false according 
to his rules, out of the thousand examined in 
each work,—(a) 6, (b) 27, (c) 41, (d) 37. From 
these statistics, and from a consideration of the 
nature of the irregularities in each case, he comes 
to the following conclusions :— 


l. That Panini is nearest in time to the 
Grihyasttras. 
2. That both the Aitaréya Brdhmana and the 


Brihaddranyaka Upanishad certainly belong to 
a time earlier than his. 


3. That the Bhagavadgité certainly belongs 
to a time later than his. 


In his fourth chapter the author deals with the 
Panini’s relation to the language of India; with- 
out a clear comprehension of which it is im- 
possible to solve the problem of the extent to 
which Sanskrit was a living speech. The 
author first gives a brief résumé of the various 
propositions on this point which have hitherto 
been advanced, in which I may notice that he 
omits to mention Senart’s arguments, contained 
in his essays on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 
His own opinion is that Panini taught the 
language spoken in India at his time, that 
the Sanskrit which he taught was, syntactically, 
practically identical with that of the Bréhmanas 
and of the S¢#irvas, and that in grammar, it 
only differed from the Bréhmanas by the 
absence of a few ancient forms, most of which 
were specially noted by him as Vedic peculiarities, 
and from the Sé#tras by the omission to notice 
certain loosely used forms, such as those which 
exist in every language beside the stricter ones 
enjoined by grammar. 


In suggesting that Panini taught in his gram- 
mar the Aryan language, in the form im which it 
was at the time generally spoken even by the 
educated in India, I think Dr. Liebich goes too 
far. That Panini, in his grammar, illustrated 
a language which was spoken at the time by 
some persons, and probably by himself, is pos- 
sible, and may bé allowed; but I, for one, can- 
not admit that that language was in Panini’s 
time the general spoken language of India, or 
even of North-Western India. One fact alone 
makes the thing seem to me impossible. Panini 
probably lived somewhere about 300 B. C., but sup- 





1 Of course I do not fora moment suggest that the 
oldest Brahimanas were only a hundred years older than 


posing him to have lived a hundred years earlier or 
a hundred years later, in the matter of the growth 
of a language really makes very little difference. 
Now we know that the Védic hymns, which, in 
their original forms, were in the vernacular langu- 
age of the people who first sang them, existed 
certainly some centuries before Panini. The 
older Brdhmanas, equally certainly were com- 
posed some centuries before Panini’s time, and 
finally, the Sitras were composed about his time. 
On the other hand, the ASéka Inscriptions, which 
were in the vernacular language of the Court of 
Magadha, were fifty, or at most a hundred and 
fifty, years later than Panini. Now, taking 
Panini’s own time as the standpoint and looking 
backwards and forward, what do we see? Look. 
ing backward, through along vista of centuries we 
see the hymns of the Védas, the searchings of the 
Brdhmanas and the teachings of the Sitras, all 
couched in what is practically one and the same 
language. The oldest hymns of the Rig Véda 
have ancient forms, and it may be argued that we 
should exclude them,—be it so. Between the oldes; 
Brdéhmanas and Panini at least one century mus; 
have elapsed, and the language of the Brdéhmanas 
and the language of Panini are identical. Be- 
tween Panini and Aédka, certainly not more than 
a century and a half elapsed, and the language of 
Asoka is as different from that treated by Panini, 
as Italian is from Latin. Nay, this was the case, 
although the people of Asdka’s time had Panini’s 
Grammar before them as a guide, and though the 
Agdka Inscriptions show plain signs of a striving 
after style more in accordance with the teachings of 
the Sanskrit schools than the existing vernacular 
ofthe day. Asdké, it is true, lived in Hastern 
Hinddstan, and Pénini in the North-west, but that 
can be of little weight. It is impossible to 
suppose that, while language developed along 
its natural lines in the east, that development 
remained arrested in the west. 


Those, therefore, who maintain that Panini 
wrote a grammar of the language generally 
spoken at his time must account for two things. 
Before his time, for at least a hundred years? 
the vernacular language remained, fixed, un- 
changed, in a state of arresteddevelopment. After, 
his time, during at most a century and a half, 
and possibly during only half a century, the 
same vernacular language underwent a course of 
decay or development, as great as the develop- 
ment of Latin into Italian. This, too, during a 
time when it had before it Pinini’s great Gram- 
mar to keep it straight, in the right way, and to 





Panini. Iam only stating the case in the most favour 
able way I can for the other side. 
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arrest its development, as suddenly and fixedly as 
the development of Sanskrit was arrested. The 
assumption of such two conditions of existence in 
two periods of a language’s history, one of which 
immediately succeeds the other, is too violent to 
be credible. 


But I have admitted that it is possible that at 
the time of Panini, Sanskrit was a spoken lan- 
guage. Ifit was not spoken by the common 
people, by whom was it spoken? The answer 
is, by the schools. 


From the earliest times the Brahmans devoted 
themselves to the study of the language of 
their sacred books, and no doubt they used it 
amongst themselves, in the schools, as a medium 
of disputation, and, perhaps, even, of ordinary 
intercourse. In later times we find, in the Rdmd- 
yona, Hanuman considering whether he should 
address Sit& in Sanskrit or in Prakrit, and no 
doubt this illustrated the state of affairs in 
Panini’s time as well. Brahmans could address 
each other in the holy language, which they so 
carefully studied and kept up in its integrity, but 
in communication with the outer world beyond 
the boundaries of their schools, they had to use 
that vernacular language of the people, which, 
descended from the dialects in which the Vedic 
Hymns were first composed, passed, regularly and 
inevitably, in the course of centuries, into(amongst 
others) the language of Asdka, and thence into that 
of Hala and of Tulasi Das. Call that Verna- 
cular language what you will, so long as itis 
not called Sanskrit. Many things add proof to 
the existence of this vernacular language at the 
time when Sanskrit was fixed,—nay, Sanskrit itself 
bears witness to it itself, on its very face, in the 
way in which it has borrowed some of these verna- 
cular words, in their vernacular forms, and then re- 
transferred them, by a process of reversed etymo- 
logy into what it imagined to be their original 
Vedicforms. Its mistakes in this process of rever- 
sion betray the secret.? No doubt in speaking 
Sanskrit in the schools many things were referred 
to, of which the original Vedic name was forgotten, 
and of which the vernacular form had perforce to 
be used in a form dressed up for the occasion? 
In short, Sanskrit was used in the schools in 
Panini’s time much as Latin was used in the 
schools in the Middle Ages. It was habitually 
used and spoken as a scholastic language, and in 
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24n example is the Sanskrit angdra, sugarcane 
sprouts, which I have referred to (ante, p. 166) in review- 
ing Dr. Macdonell’s Sanskrit Dictionary. This word is 
manufactured from the old Prékrit aggaada. Sanskrit 
took aggaada, and by a mistaken etymology assumed 
that it was derived from afigdra, and therefore it declared 


the course of time had even branched out into 
scholastic dialects, as Dr. Liebich’s statistics of 
the Sitras show. 


I think, therefore, that Dr. Liebich goes too far, 
if I understand him aright, when he says that 
Panini’s Sanskrit was ‘the spoken, the living 
speech of the learned men of his time.’ Unless he 
means by this that it was merely aschool language 
of the learned, entirely distinct from the general 
language of Hindtstén, also spoken by, and 
actually the vernacular even of, these learned men, 
I cannot but consider him, and the many who 
agree with him, to be labouring under a false 
impression, 


In concluding this subject, Dr. Liebich’s classi- 
fication of the various stages of the Sanskrit 
language may be given here. He divides them 
as,follows :— 

I. Ante-classical 
The Samhitas of the four Védas. 
TI. Classical 
(a) Bradhmanas and Sétras, 
(b) Panini’s teaching. 
ITI. Post-classical 
(a) Literature not governed by Panini: 
The Hpic poems. 
(b) Literature arisen under the influ. 
ence of Panini: the language 
of Kélidasa, &c. 


In the fifth chapter Dr. Liebich combats Prof. 
Whitney’s attacks on the Sanskri’, grammatical 
school in general, and in the sixth ne applies the 
statistics already given to deciding whether any 
portions of the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad and 
of the Aitaréya Bradhmana are older or more 
modern than other portions; but I mustrefer the 
reader to both these essays directly; as the 
demands of space do not allow me to describe 
their contents. Suffice it tosay that with regards 
to the Kanva Recension of the former, he considers 
the whole of it (with a reservation regarding the 
5th book) to be earlier than Pénini. So also 
the Aitaréya Brdhmana with the exception of the 
83lst Adhydya. 


This excellent and most interesting book con- 
cludes with two useful appendices, in which the 
author explams the Paninian teaching on the 
genus (pada) of the Verb, and on the formation 
of the Feminine of nouns. 


that angdra was the Sanskrit word for sugarcane sprout. 
Really, the word is derived from agra with pleonastic 
da (quasi dyis). There are many examples of this sort. 

$8 Just as Father Tom said to the Pope in their im- 
mortal conversation : ‘Dimidium cyathi vero apud me: 
tropolitanos Hibernicos dicitur dandews (a dandy !)’ 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, L.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 206.) 


(7.) Déhabali. See above. Five hundred and seventy-three miscellaneous déhé and 
ssrathaé verses. 


The following may be taken asa specimen. They are extracts from other works of the 
poet :— 
Taba lagi kusala na jiva kahur sapanehuh mana bisriima | 
Jaba lagi bhajata na Rdma kahun  sdka-dhéma taji kéma 131 
Binu sata-sanga na Hari-kathé tehi binw mdha na bhdga | 
Méha gaé binw Rame-pada  hée na dridha anurdga \\ 182 UN 
Bina biswitsa bhagette nahih teht binw dravahin nit Rama | 
Rdma-hripd bine sapanéhu jlva na laha bdbisrdma 133 1 
131. No happiness will be in life, no rest to the soul even in dreams, till a man, abandons 
ing desire, that home of sorrow, worships Rama. 


132. Without fellowships of the faithful, there can be no converse about God, and 


without that converse illusion does not disappear. Unless illusion disappear, there is no firm 
love for Rama’s feet. 


133, Withort trust there is no faith, and without faith Rama is not compassionate, 
Without Rima’s mercy there is no rest for life, even in one’s dreams. 


(7a.) The Sat’sai, or Seven Centuries. I have already discussed at considerable length the 
question of the authenticity of this work. Whether written by Tul’si Dds or not, it certainly 
contains, and is the only work attributed to him which does contain, a systematic exposition of 
his religious opinions, It therefore deserves more than a passing notice. 


Although nominally in seven sargas or parts, each consisting of a century of verses, this is 
not quite an accurate description, for, as will be seen, each pari contains a few more or less than 
a hundred. This lends countenance to the theory that verses have been interpolated here and 
there. The object of the work is purely religions, and though each déhdé is capable of being 
quoted independently by itself, the book is not a mere collection of disjointed gnomic verses. 
A clear connecting leading idea runs through the whole of each part. 


The verses may be considered as falling into three classes, viz. gnomic, parenetic, and 
purely devotional. The majority belong to the second class. 


The following are the names of the various parts :1+— 


Sarga I., Préma-bhakti-nirdésa, Explanation of Faith as Affection.2 One hundred and 
ten déhds. 


Serga II., Upésané-pardbhakti-nirdésa, the Explanation of Faith in its Highest Form as 
Adoration. One hundred and three déhds. 








1 KAdd Ram, pupil of Janaki Sarma, the son of Sésh Datt Sarm4, is the author of the following verse, compar- 
ing the various Sargas to different portions of Siti’s body. Metre Chhappat :— 
Bri ga préma pdya, lanka atigipya para hai \ 
Vakrittt hat udara Rama rasa amiya dbhard havu 
Hridayad dtama-bidha, harma-siddhanta gala hata 
Anana jiidna-siddhdnta jahin hai dbrahma halt hai ii 
Réja-niti hai sa siya, ehi vidhi Tulast Dasa hiya | 
Adi anta Win dékhiyé satasaiya har satta Siya i 
The sarga on Faith as Affection is Sita’s feet, that on Faith in its Highest Form greatly to be cherished is her 
waist, that on the Essence of the Lord described in Enigmas, filled with nectar, is her womb, that on Self-knowledge 
is her heart, that on the Doctrine of karma is her neck, that on the Doctrine of knowledge, by which Brahmun 
may certainly (be found), is her face, and that on the Duties of kings is her head. Thus did Tul’si Das determine in 
his heart that from beginning to end the Sat’sai should be a representation of Sita. 
2 Of. Sandilya I., 1,2, athitd bhakti-jijndsah, si pardnuraktir tivard, Now then there is a wish to know faith. In 
lis highest form it is an affection fixed on God (Cowell), 
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Sarga IIL, Sdnkéta-valeréhti-réma-rasa-vai nana, the Description of the Essence of the Lord. 
by means of symbolical Enigmas. One hundred and one ddhas, 


Sarga IV., Atma-lédha-nivdésa, the Path of Self-knowledge. One hundred and four 
dohas. 


Sarga V., Karma-siddhdnta-yoga, the Influence of the Doctrine of Karma, Ninety-nine 
dohas.* 


Sarya VI., Jnéna-siddhdnta-yéga, the Determimation of the Doctrine of Knowledge, Oue 
hundred and one déhds. Subject,—the necessity of a spiritual guide for a perfect knowledye 
of the mystery of the Perfect Name. 


Sarga VIL, Rdja-niti-prastéiva-varnena, On the Duties of Kings (and their subjcets), 


As stated above, a large number of the verses in the Saf’sat are repeated in the Déhabali. 
Sut. 1. 2, also occurs in the Bairaqya Sundipan? (1,1) and Sat. 1, 107, in Da, 1,15. Both 
these verses are also repeated in the Déhélalé (1, 38). 


The part of the Sai’sat which is best known is the third sarga, in whieh various devotional. 
exhortations are disguised in symbolical enigmas, in the style long afterwards made popular by 
Bihari in Ais Sai’sat. As already explained, the authenticity of this part is more than donht- 
ful. Each déhké is a riddle, in which the true meaning is hidden to any one not possessed of 
the key. Two examples will suffice, 


Lija dhanaijaya rabi sahita Tulast tatha mayanka \ 
Prageta tahdn nahin tama tamt sama chita vahata asanka i 5 th 
Literally this means : 


‘The sced of Dhanathjaya with the sun, and, O Tul’si, also the moon. Where they are 
manifest, the night of darkness is not, and tle soul remains at peace and secure.’ This is, as it 
stands, nonsense. But bijais a technical term for the esoteric meaning of the letters of the 
alphabet, and the word dhanathjaya means algo ‘ fire.’ Therefore the Lia of dhanaiwijaya means 
that letter, the esoteric meaning of which is ‘fire,’ z7e., 7a. So also the Lija of ravi, the sun, is 
a, and of mayanka, the moon, m1, These three togetler make up the word Rdma, and hence: 
the poct means to say that when the name of Rama is manifest, the night of ignorance 
vanishes, and leaves the soul at peace. 


Again,— 
Bhaju hari ddihin bdithd bhart td réjiba anta \ 
7 a ‘ “ ', 4 ‘ 
Kara té pada biswasa bhawa  sarild tarusi turunta W 2211 


Worship, after taking away the first syllable of (d-rdma, a synonym of) Lat‘lié, a garden,. 

and adding id to the last syllable of (se-si, a syuonym of) rdjila, the moon (de. worship: 
A AL A A F % 7 . 

Rama and Siti). Place trust in their feet, and at once dost thou pass over the sea of existence, 


The fifth sarga is a good example of the author’s didactic style, and the following free: 
translation of it may be acceptable, as it contains Tulsi Das’s doctrine of karma or works.. 


Tt will be advantageous, however, first to warn the reader as to the ground on which we are: 
treading. Tulsi Das’s system of philosophy was mainly that of the Védanta,—not how- 


he ee te eh te ee ee 

* Tulsi Dis’s use of the word karma, may be gathered from Oth déh/ of this sarga, where he gives in illustration. 
@ goldsmith as the hart4 or agent, the gold on which he works as the kdraac or object acted on (7.¢e. the material cause), 
and the finished ornament as the kérya or effect. Kdrya and karma are to him almost cyuivalent terms (eg., a3. 86): 
Just #s there cannot be an earthen pot without presupposing the existence of a potter, so without a kerti or agent, there: 
caunot be a raving, It is only by knowing the karté, that the true nature of the karma ean be recognized (87). Karma 
can never be wiped out, only the Lord is free from its law (12). Each individual is a ‘store’ of karma (9), and hence- 
never loves bis identity. As a seed always produces its own kind and not another plant, so an individual always remains. 
the Skis ec when he is absorbed in the Lord (10). Just as water is absorbed by the snu, and yet is never destroyed, 
so the individual is absorbed in the Supreme God, and yet is never reduced to nibility (8). 
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ever of the school more usually known, that of Sankara Achirya,—but partly based on the 
lesser known school of Ramanuja, as developed in the S7@ Bhéshya.* Fifth (?) in descent from 
Ramanuja (11th-l2th century), in the line of religious teachers came Raménand, the 
founder of the Ramiwat Sect, to which Tul’si Das belonged. ‘The philosophical system 
of the Ramauujas is much the same as that of the Rimdwats. It is in matters of 
detail of doctrine that they differ. The main difference is the somewhat illiberal views of 
Riminuja. He wrote for the Brihmans and in Sanskrit, and his system of ceremonial purity was 
strict in the extreme. Ram inand was converted to broader notions by his expulsion from that 
brotherhood for an imaginary imparity, aud this insult was the direct cause of one of the 
gieatest religious revolutions which India has seen. A revolution, like the Buddha’s, from 
intolerance to tolerance, from spiritual pride to spiritual humility, and from a religion which 
teaches that the highest good is self-salvation, to one which teaches love to God and a man’s 
duty to his neighbour. That Perfect Faith 11 God consists in Perfect Love to God is the first 
text of the sermon which Riméanand’s diseiples preached, and the second was the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man, for ‘we are all His children.’ Riminaud ealled his followers Avadhiita, 
for they had ‘shaken off’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. To the happy accident of the 
insult, we owe the noble catholicity of R&am&nand’s disciple (greater than his master} 
Kabir, and this teaching reached its final development, and — what is more, — reached 
its acceptance by the masses of Hindtstan, at the hands of Tul’si Das. 


We ave, however, now more coneerned with the scheme of philosophy on which this system 
was based. The main points of difference between the Védinta doctrines of Sankara Acharya 
and of Raminnja, are given by Dr. Thibant, in the introdnction to his translation® of the 
Véddnvia Sitras, and a very brief sketch, based on his remarks, such as is necessary for under- 
standing Tul’si Dis’s language, will suffice here. I shail translate throughout the personal 
name ‘ Rama’ by ‘The Lord.” As Dr. Thibaut says of Raminuja ‘The only “ sectarian” 
feature of the Sri Bhdshya is, that it identifies Brahman with Vishnu or Navavana; but... - 
Narayana isim fact nothing but another name of Brahman.’ So also Tul’s? Das identifies 
Brahman or [évara with the Rima incarnation of Vishat. 


The key note of Ramanuja’s system is a personal Supreme Bejing, whether called 
Brahman (neuter), Narayana, or Rama, rodhav dvopdrov popdy pia. Aecoiding to Sankara, on 
the contrary, Brahman, the Supreme being, the highest Self, is pure Intelhgence or Thought, 
or which comes to the same thing, pure ‘ Being.’ Absolutely nothing can be predicated of it. 
All the world around us is simply a projection of this absolute intelligence in association 
with méyd or illusion, and, as so associated, Brahman is ealled [gvara, the Lord. Each soul 
¢ jiva ) is pure Brahman, and the ageregate of bodily organs, and mental functions which make up 
the individual, and which separate and distinguish one soul from another, are mere mdéyd@ and 
uureal. So also all objects of cognition, volition, &c., the external world, are mere mééyd; the 
ouly thing that really exists is the soul, — the projection of the supreme (param) qaalityless 
(niryonain) Brahmau. The non-enlightened soulis unable to look beyond the veil of mur‘yd, 
and blindly identifies itself with its adjuncts, the bodily organs and eognitions which make up 
the individual. It thus becomes limited in knowledge and power, as an agent and enjoyer. 
As such it burdens itself with the merit and demerit of its actions, andas a consequence 
is subject to a continual series of births aud rebirths into infinity, each of which is a direct 


” 





* Now in course of publication in the Bibl. Ind. That Tul'st Das is considered a professed foliower of Raminuja 
is manitest from the introductory vezses of the Minas Sank cali of Bandan Pathak. He praises Siti, Rima, Hanu- 
mat, GanésSa and Tulsi Dds Then he goes on 6 srl-Rinvinuja-mata prabala dhiraka thraks gival Tuld-rdine 
sigue charvaig bowtie’ §e. The author would uot have brought Riminuja’s name so prominently forward, were if 
not germane to tre suject of his work. 

8 Sacred Guoks of the Bust. 

6 [Just ae LT bave in-asted in Legends of the Paijib in similarly translating Rim, Hari, Raghbir, Raghenish.. 
&e.,as “Cl * As tho point is of unch interest I give the following references to that work.—I. 125, 335, 357, 
362, 865, 40... TL. 7, 4, 101 b., 204 212 ff, 219, 876: IIL.3881—Ep.] 
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consequence of its previous actions. The only way of escaping from this weary continual 
vound of births, is the recognition by the soul of the soul as one with the Supreme Brahman, 
— the highest self. By such knowledge the seeker after truth withdraws from the influence 
of mdyd, and, at the moment of death obtains immediate final release, being absorbed into and 
altogether losing his identity in the absolute Supreme Brahman. He once more becomes 
himself pure “ Being,’’ without qualities, cognitions, or identity. 


On the other hand, according to Riminuja, Brahman, the Supreme Being, the highest 
Self, the Lord,’ is not pure Intelligence, though Intelligence is his chief attribute. So far from 
peing pure ‘ Being,’ devoid of all qualities, he is endowed with all auspicious qualities. ‘The 
Lord (I quote Dr, Thibaut’s words) is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-mercifal ; 
his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists.’ ‘Matter and soul (achté aud chit) constitute the body of the Lord ; they stand to him 
in the same relation of entire dependence and subserviency, as that in which the matter forming 
an animal or vegetable body stands to its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist, material or immaterial—as their antaryadmin,’ or inward ruler. 
‘Matter and soul as forming the body of the Lord are also called modes of him (prakéra).’ They 
are looked upon as his effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual existence which is 
theirs from all eternity, and will never be entirely resolved into Brahman. Creation (as both he 
and ‘Sankara agree) takes place at intervals. Between each period of creation, is a period of 
pralaya or non-creation, during which matter is unevolved (avyakta), and (according to 
Raminaoja) ‘individual souls are not joined to material bodies, but their intelligence is in a state 
of contraction, non-manifestation (sankécha). During this pralaya period Brahman is said to 
be in his causal condition (kérandvasth#). ‘When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation 
takes place owing to an act of volition on the Lord’s part.’ Primary unevolved matter becomes 
gross and acquires those sensible attributes (such as visibility, tangibility, &c.), which are 
known from ordinary experience. ‘At the same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or demerit acquired by them in previous 
existence; their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain expansion (vikdsa). The 
Lord, together with matter in its gross state, and the ‘“‘expanded” souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of effect (kdrydvasthd), Cause and effect are thus at the bottom the same; for the 
effect is nothing but the cause which has undergone a certain change (parindma).’ 


There is thus, as in Réimanuja’s system a never ending round of births influenced by former 
actions, and the only way of escaping from the endless chain is cognition of and meditation on 
the Lord, a thing which can only be done by His grace. There is no veil of méyé, as there is 
in Sankara’s system, between the soul and the Lord: but without the Grace of the Lord, true 
understanding and true meditation is impossible. He who obtains that grace obtains final 
emancipation, and an everlasting blissful existence. He does not become absorbed in Brahman, 
but ‘enjoys a separate personal existence, and will remain a personality for ever.’ The release 
from saiisdra, the world of births and rebirths ‘means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dismissal of the erroneous notion that 
the soul is distinct from Brahman; according to Raminuja it only means the soul’s passing from 


the troubles of earthly life into a kind of heaven or paradise, where it will remain for ever in 
undisturbed personal bliss.’ 


The above brief abstract of Dr. Thibaut’s luminous comparison of these two sister 
philosophies, will, it is believed enable the student to understand the parenetic side of Tul’s! 
Dis’s writings, and in concluding this portion of the essay, I will give one more quotation from 
Dr, Thibaut, which (rem acu tetigit) accurately sams up the history of this side of religious 


Se at ee ee nS a Se ae ee te es Ne ee in ee 
* Note that according to Sankara there are two conditions of Brahman, a higher, which is Brahman, pure 
Intelligence, param nirgunam Brahman — a lower, associated with mdyd, aparam sagunam Brahman, known as 


Zsvara, the Lord. Rémanuja knows only one condition of Brahman, with which name fsvara, the Lord, is 
synonymous. 
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thought in India. ‘ Although this (Sankara’s) form of doctrine has, ever since Sankara’s time, 
been the one most generally accepted by Brabmanic students of philosophy, it has never had any 
wide-reaching influence on the masses of India. It is too little in sympathy with the wants of 
the human heart, which, after all, are notso very different in India from what they are elsewhere. 
Comparatively few, even in India, are those who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal 
essence in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who think it is sweet 
“to be wrecked on the ocean of the Infinite.’’ The only forms of Védantic philosophy which are 
and can at any time have been really popular, are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads 
has somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and the devotee there can exist 
a personal relation, love and faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of divinity. The only religious books of wide-spread influence, are such as the Rémdyan 
of Tul’si Das, which lay no stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inaccessible 
to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on 
the illusory principle of méyd, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all-wise 
and merciful ruler, who is able and willing to lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the 
worshipper.’ 


With these introductory remarks I submit the following analysis of the fifth, or karma,® 
sarga of the Sat-sai. 


The commentator Baij’nith’s preface to this part is not uninteresting and must first be 
quoted. ‘ The subject matter of this part is an account of the doctrine of actions (karma- 
siddhdnta-varnana). Now this karma is the primal cause (ddi-Aérana) ofall things. This karma 
may be good or evil (subhdsubha). Itis, as it were, the wings of the bird-like soul (jiva-riipa- 
pukshi), wings by the support (ddhdéray of which the soul continually makes progress (gati). 
Moreover, good and evil karmas ever emanate naturally from the soul,—good, such as giving 
water to the thirsty, gifts to the hungry, setting on the right path those who have gone astray, 
leading the heat-oppressed to shade, and the like,—evil,—but they are countless. Or again;. 
everything doable (ydvat kartavyata) is karma, as for example, calmness, self-command, patience, 
trust. The six kinds of religious meditation, freedom from passion, desire for salvation, and 
other means of obtaining perfect knowledge are all examples of karma. Or again; hearing the 
Scriptures, chanting hymns, prayer and adoration, faith, these are all karmas Or again; no 
karma which may be done contrary to a man’s position in life or caste can be considered a good. 
one. Thus, the branches of the tree of karma extend to hell (naraka), to the lower heaven 
(svarga), and to the abode of supreme bliss (mukti-dhdman), and are (the soul’s) one support. 
Wherever the soul may go, if it do arma with a selfish object (savdsika karma) (¢. g., to obtain 
salvation), it must remain dependent upon karma alone, which thus becomes its fetter; but if it 
does karma with no selfish object (nirvdsika karma), that is merely in order to please the Lord, 
then karma is no longer a fetter; it gives faith and salvation, nay, it is an agent (hartr?) of 
both. For example, Prithu when he sacrificed, had no selfish object, and became endowed with 
faith to the Lord, but through performing a sacrifice with a selfish object Daksha fell a victim 
to calamities. So Dhruva performed unselfish austerities, and obtained faith, but Ravana per 
formed selfish austerities and wrought his own destruction. Ambarisha obtained faith through 
his unselfish sacrifice. Other examples of harm are, unselfish justice, as in Yudhishthira, and, 
selfish (karma), Jarisandha. Thus a man who relies on selfish karma attains only to the lower 
heaven (svarga), and having thus exhausted his merits must again be born in the world of 
mortals. Hence, in order to attain to faith in the Lord, a man should only perform good 
karmas. This ocean of the doctrine of karma is fathomless and illimitable, but with the aid of 
a spiritual teacher, one crosses it as ina boat.’ End of Preface. 


Text.—Consider thy body as worthy of honour, for the Lord himself once took the human 








§ The fifth sarga is devoted to the doctrine (siddhdnta) of karma, and the sixth to thedoctrine of jidna, There is 
no reference here to the karma-hduda (ptrva-mimdihsd) and the jidna-handa (uttara-mimilinsd) of the Védantists. 
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form (and became incarnate as Rama),® and knowledge of the non-dual (advaita) Lord is never 
far from it (1, 2). The holy man alone understandeth the mystery of the sun and the water, 
and obtaineth nirvdna!® (3). The Lord is like the sun which draweth water from the Harth 
in the hot season and again dischargeth it upon the Harth in the rainy season, never desist- 
ing in his course (4). He calleth the holy to union with himself as the magnet doth steel (5). 
Even as the sun’s action in giving water is visible, but in taking water (by evaporation) is 
invisible, so is the action of the Lord, which can only be learnt by the grace of a spiritual 
guide (6); for every one knoweth what is before him, visible to the eye,—the gifts of the Lord, 
but who knoweth what happeneth after death, when the Lord absorbeth (laya) a man to 
himself (7)? Even as water is drawn from the earth to the sun, and is not lost in it but 
remaineth water, even so life goeth to the feet of the Lord, but is not absorbed (/aya) in him}4 
(8). Hach according to his nature taketh his store of actions (karma) with him, and where’er he 
goeth he beareth its consequences (9). As a seed (or Karth-born material cause) changeth not 
its nature, but always produceth its own kind, so doth a man when absorbed (laya) in the Lord 
still retain his individuality (10), Thus, all things are in the Lord, yet is he not affected by 
them, as a mirror is not affected by that which it reflects (11); for karma (1. e. actions) cannot 
be wiped away,!8 itis like a series of waves; the actions of a man’s present life (kriyamdna) 
are the result of those of his former lives (saiichitu) and cause those of his future lives!4 (12,18). 
Actions (karma) are of two kinds (good and bad),!5 and the Lord alone is entirely free from 
them. Few there are who can understand this mystery (14). 


But the holy man, who is absorbed in faith in the saving power of the Lord, doeth every 
action only out of adoration for his Lord, and never looketh back (15). He unchangingly 
looketh upon Sita (the energic power of the Lord) as the giver of happiness, and upon Rama 
(the Lord) as the taker away of his woes; the moon and the sun of the night and day!® of his 
faith (16). The holy man’s one joy is in Sita, the tender, illuminating moon of his faith (17) 

,and as gold gloweth in the fire, so gloweth the soul of a holy man in the cool rays of that moon, 
casting itself at their feet’? (18). 


Mankind, in their own obstinacy, keep binding themselves in the net of actions (or works) 
(karma), and though they know and hear of the bliss of those who have faith in the Lord, they 
attempt not the only means of release (19). Works (karma) are a spider’s thread up and down 
which he continually runneth, and which is never broken; so works lead a soul downwards to 
the earth, and upwards to the Lord (20). 


Thy nature is ever with thee, and where thou art, there is thy nature too, nor is it set 
aright till thou has learnt association with the holy (21). If, as the Védantists do, we talk of 
an individual’s subtile body (stikshma sarira) and his grosser body (sthiila garéra) then there is 





¢ This is not the interpretation of Baij’nath, and depends on a reading ye tanu instead of yatana (yatna) in the 

first line. 

10. It will subsequently appear, cf. Vss. § and ff. that this is very different from the nirvdna of Buddhism. 

11 Baij’nith’s explanation differs bere. 

12 Por the Lord is devoid of karma (a-karma), and cannot become one with a sa-karma soul. 

18 The argument is that a soul can never free itself from its karma, while the Lord is ever free from karma, hence 
the two never can become one. A-karma cannot unite with sa-karma. 

1* Karma (actions) has thus three aspects, that which is being done now (kriyamdna), whieh is the result of that 
which has been done in the past (sarachita), and which is the cause of that which has to be done in future (prarabdha). 

15 Baij’nath gives an alternative classification. He says that, with reference to the future, the present and the past 
of the present are the same. Therefore the two kinds may be, on the one hand sathchita (including kriyamdna) and 
on the other prdrabdha, 

16 The ‘night’ of ignorance (vidyé), and the ‘day’ of knowledge ( jfdna). The darkness of night is 
moha, illusion, and the heat of the day is ‘works’ (sédhana), which Rama, unlike the real sun renders 
unnecessary, by the gift of knowledge. 


17 As fire destroys the dross of gold, so RAma and Sita destroy the dross (sin) of human beings. She, however, 
does not burn, as fire burns the gold, 
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no difference between them. The faults and virtues of the subtile are all found in the grosser 
body (22). 


As water for four months cometh from the sun, and for eight months goeth to it, so are 
the souls of men; they return to the place whence they came!® (23). The water as it cometh 
is visible, but as it goeth is invisible, even so is the going of the soul hard to know withont a 
spiritual guide (24). The wicked man goeth along the path of sorrow and is reborn to misery 
for countless generations (25). There are the two paths of bliss and sorrow, but without 
the grace of the Lord they cannot be recognized (26), and it is not till he experienceth the 
sorrow of these perpetual births, that he calleth for the moon, lit. way of Stti (wisdom) (27). 
Once a holy man treadeth on this path his woes disappear. For that path leadeth to Siti’s 
(wisdom’s) feet, which guide him to the feet of the Lord!® (28), This moon of wisdom distilleth 
nectar of itself, and never suffereth eclipse or shadow (29), Like the real moon she giveth joy 
to all the world, and if the chakravdka bird and lotus (¢. e. the worldly) grieve when she appears, 
tis not her fault (80). Yet when the world, without experience, seeth them in sorrow, it falsely 
accuseth her of the fault, though, with a spiritual guide, all that sorrow would be wiped away 
(31). Learn the parable of the rain-cloud, which sheddeth water and maketh the whole world 
to rejoice. But, though the rain also causeth the jawés plant to wither, no one blameth the 
cloud (32). The moon draweth poison from the earth, and yieldeth nectar in return; such is 
faith which destroyeth the holy man’s sins, and giveth him peace (88). 


Again, the fierce rays of the san draw moisture from the earth, and the cool rays of the 
moon give back nectar.2° Hach is the complement of the other,—so is it with the Lord and 
with wisdom (34, 35). 


The earth is like the grosser (sthiila) body, and water like the subtile (stikshma) one 
(which is absorbed by the sun, and given out by itagain). This requireth a spiritual guide to 
understand (36). 


The just man adoreth the cool rays of this moon, while others are seeking refuge (at once) 
in the fierce rays of the sun?! undergo difficulties and miseries (39). Therefore should a man 
by every possible device seek association with the holy, for this endeth finally in union with the 
Lord (38). Take the part of a servant, which leadeth to happiness, and not that of a master 
(which by pride and confidence in good works) leadeth to misery. Remember the fates of 
Vibhishana and Ravana (39). 

‘The moon produceth coolness, and the sun heat,’ (so saith the ignorant), but neither 
produceth either; consider thou this carefully (40). No one ever saw them do it, yet everyone 
calleth them ‘the cool-maker’ (s‘ta-kara) and ‘the heat-maker’ (ushna-kara), and saith, 
therefore it is true, and cannot be false.’ But the maker of heat and cold, of sun and moon, 
is the Lord alone (41). The very Védas tell us of the virtues of nectar, how a draught of it 
destroyeth disease, and bringeth the dead to life, yet even it is subject to the Lord’s will*? (42). 
Every one knoweth that the property of earth issmell, of water coolness, of fire heat, and of air the 
sense of touch, and their existence is accepted as proved, although they cannot be seen” (43). 





18 That is to say during the pralaya period (see above) during which matter is unevolved, and intelligence is in 
a state of contraction, when the Lord is in his causal state. 

19 Baij’nath’s commentary is instructive. ‘A father cannot cherish a young child. The mother cherishes it 
and brings it to the father, so, &c.’ 

20 Or, the sun gives fiery rays, and the moon coolness. 

2. 4. e. seeking to know the supreme deity at once, by pure reason, without an intercessor, or by means of 
good works alone. 

22 As for instance, the shower of nectar after the battle of Lank4 only brought the bears and monkeys to life, 
and not the rdkshasas. 

23 Read, gandha sita apt ushnat’ sparsa vidita jaga jana, A reference to the well known categories of the Nyéya 
philosophy. In the following verse, ala=alati = pina: chétana = parabrahmaripa = Ramachandra. Jam 
indebted to Pandit Sudhikar Dvivéd!for the explanation of this very difficult verse, of which the commentators 
available to me can make no sense. Tf, in verse 44, we could read bilakha na instead of bilakhata, the passage would 
be still easier : ‘ So in these (i. e, the faithful) the Pure Almighty is not visible, but is revealed, &e.’ 
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In them all is visible the Pure Almighty Lord, who is revealed easily to the heart by 
the teaching of a spiritual guide (44). Of this nature is the supreme knowledge, which only 
a few by the grace of their spiritual guides obtain, and thus become for ever holy and able to 
understand (45). 


As the young cuckoo deserteth its foster-father, the crow, and seeketh its own kin, as soon 
as its wings are grown, — so the soul, when it gaineth wings of intelligence (chaitanya) aban- 
doneth things of this world and seeketh the Lord (46). An even mind (samatd) and clear 
discrimination (vivéka) follow from abandoning mundane welfare (svdrtha)*4 (47), yet all men 
clamour for the latter, though not one desire is ever perfectly fulfilled; for, void of knowledge 
( jidna) their delight is in ignorance (ajrdna), and their trust is in their hard and evil intellect 
(48). But that only is welfare (svdrtha) which destroyeth woe, and a spiritual guide alone can 
point it out (49). They desire this welfare, whichisan effect (kdrya), without doing those things 
which are its cause. Learn, saith Tul’si, the parable of the cotton bush, and the sugarcane” (50), 


Every one confesseth that the effect (Adrya®®) is a necessary consequence of the material cause 
(kdranz), and saith Tul’si, thou and thon alone art the agent (kdra or kavtri) which acteth 
upon this material cause (51) : for without anagent there can be no effect, and how can heattain 
(to his effect, #7. e, salvation) without the instructions of the spiritual guide (as a material cause). 
The agent acteth upon the material cause, and the effect is produced, but, under the influence 
of delusion (méha) the agent acteth not (goeth not to the spiritual guide), and hence the effect 
cometh not (58). For the effect (i.e. salvation) never cometh without the action of the agent 
upon the material cause (e.g. faith), as surely as waves come not except from the action of the 
wind upon the water (54). The ultimate refuge of the agent (towards which he should act) is 
the Lord (55). The agent and the material cause are the two essentials.2”? By them thou 
becomest free from impurity, and endowed with faith in the one Lord, while karma (actions) 
waxeth or waneth (as their effect) (56). Where there is a material cause, the action (karma) 
must be produced (as an effect) self-born like the sweat-born insects.28 No one sees them 
produced, and yet they come (57). 


From unholy actions (karma) holiness cannot come. Wash thyself cl ear of unholiness, and 
be holy (58). Show love to all creatures and thou wilt be happy (59) , for when thon lovest all 
things, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all (60). Thou and the universe are made of the 
same elements, and in thee dwelleth thy soul (jivétman), which thou canst not know till thou 
hast gained perfect knowledge (61). This knowledge may come in a sudden inspiration, or 
from humbly sitting at the feet of a spiritual guide (62). Learnfrom thy guide to distinguish 
effects (kdrya) temporal from effects eternal (63); the night is dark, let the sunrise of 





24 Defined as (1) sundart vanitd, (2) atar Gdi sugandh, (8) sundar vasan, (4) bhidshan, (5) gdn tan, (6) tambdat, 
(7) uttam bhijan, (8) gajdi, 

25 Worldly welfare consists in fine clothes, sweet food, and the like. These are effects, and cannot be produced 
without weaving cotton, and pressing the sugarcane. The preparations of the cotton and of the sugarcane are 
therefore the material causes of these effects. So also the supreme welfare, or salvation, is an effect which neces 
sitates a material cause. This material causeis true knowledge, faith and the like. Here the dry cotton bush 


represents the dry (n?rasa) path to salvation by philosophy alone, while sugarcane represents the sweet (sarasa) 
path to salvation by faith in the Lord. 


36 I follow the reading kirana-kdra 94, 33 tain. ! 

27 Baij’naith says, these two of the three (agent, material cause, and effect) are the essentials, because when the 
agent acquires belief (sraddha, not bhakti; ef. Sandilya, 24) he approaches material causes, such as association 
with the holy. By the power of these his mind (manas) is directed to the Lord, and he does works (sddhana) such 
as hearing the scriptures, hymn-singing, adoration and the like from which love (préman) arises. Thus his 
dualistic wisdom (dvaita-buddht), which was foul, is destroyed, and into his pure mind monistic discrimination 
will enter, and with pure affection he will obtain the Lord. So also, when the agent associates with the worldly, 
he looks upon mysteries after their fashion, and any purity which he originally had is destroyed, the mind becomes 
attached to things of the senses, and owing to sinful karma increasing, the agent gains the eighty-four hells. 
Therefore, saith Tul’st Das, make association with the holy a material cause. 


% Lice, &c., which are classed as a separate order of beings, distinct from those which are viviparous or 
oviparous. They have no parents. 
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knowledge shine. A man cannot trust for salvation to his good works (karma),”* for often do 
they mislead and the wisest are thereby made fools®® (65). A work (karma) done for mere 
reputation (ndma-kdra) defileth, for it is done without considering its effects (66). Flee evil 
communications. Holiness waneth when near wickedness, as the moon waneth when 
approached by the sun, and waneth as it goeth farther from it (67). 


As thy father and thy mother were born, so hast thou been born, but thou art not one 
with thy father and thy mother (thou art only one with the Lord)* (68). Hence thou art 
one with the whole universe (which is one with him), yet, at the same time thou art a distinct 
separate being (69).°? Even as gold is made into various ornaments, but still remaineth gold : 
so is the soul, and only by the Lord’s grace can the wise man test it (as a goldsmith testeth 
the ornament, and knoweth that it is gold) (70).3% It is one thing throughout, yet it hath 
many qualities and many names,** beyond the possibility of counting, and thou canst only 
ascertain its true nature with the help of a spiritual guide (71). The gold® is the root- 
substance, and it is only the adjuncts (wpddhe) of name, form, &c., which cause it to appear as 
the countless ornaments of the body®* (72). The form of the root-substance may change owing 
to its adjuncts, and according to them it is beautiful or the reverse, and only the clear intellect 
considereth the effect of these qualities in his mind (74). 


When* thou seest the outer form, give thou it its name and tell of its qualities only after 





29 T retain throughout the word karma besides translating it. Here it means good works, which, I may note, 
are of three kinds, those done for the love of God (manasika), those done for personal salvation (Kiyika), and those 
dene for mere reputation (nima-kdra). The names, however, do not agree with the descriptions, which are 
Baij’nath’s, 

30 Baij'ndth gives several examples. Two will suffice to explain the author’s meaning. The pious Nriga gave 
the same cow to two Brdhmans by mistake, and was cursed in consequence. Here a good karma led to a bad 
result, Aj&mila, a notorious sinner, accidentally, and not intending it, uttered the name of God when at the point 
of death, and thereby got salvation. Here a bad Aarma led toa good result. Hence the moral is, put not your 
trust in karma or works, but in faith in the Lord. 

8t All commentators explain this by a reference to the Sankara doctrine of May’, which was ignored by 
Rimanuj&, who only recognizes the Lord in two conditions of cause and effect, kdrandvasthd and kdrydvastha, If 
the interpretation is true (which I greatly doubt), then Tul’si Das has superadded to Rémanuja’s doctrine, a doctrine 
of gakti-mdyd. Baij’nath’s explanation is as follows, — As a son is born from the union of his father and his 
mother, so the soul comes into living being from the union of the Lord (iévara) and Mayé&. At the will of the Lord 
May’ became Sakizv, and then became a triple-qualified self (frigundtmaka). Maya has two forms, viz., of cause and 
of effect, and Iévara projected a portion of himself, hke seed (vijavat), into the causal form (k4rana-riipa, = rajas). 
Thence was produced the soul in a condition of forgetfulness of its true self, and imagining its body, &e., to be 
its real self. At the same time M&yd in its form of effect (ktrya-rapa), having deluded the organs of sense, &c., 
and having caused them to forget happiness in the Lord, made them devoted to temporal happiness. Hence 
the poet tells the soul not to think himself one with his earthly father and mother, or even with his supreme 
parents igvara and kdérana-rapr May4, but to recognize himself as really one with the Lord only. 

82 Here we come back to Ramanuja’s doctrine of the eternally separate individuality of the soul. There is 
nothing about the S2kti-méy4in the text. Indeed in dik 16 the poet apparently treats Sitiias a kind of éakti, 
and he assuredly would not call her Maya. 

88 Baij’ndth carries on his explanation,—Just as gold is made into many ornaments, yet still remains gold, and 
its quantity remains unchanged, and is not diminished, so, with May4 for a material cause, the formation of bodies 
takes place, but the true nature of the self (dima-tattva) is in no way minished, but ever remains unaltered. 

8¢ Gold may have many qualities, —e¢.g., it may be used for charity or for debauchery, for food or for clothes, 
ornaments, and so on, — and many names, as, a specified coin, a bracelet, an earring, and so on. 

85 According to Baij’ndth, gandhana is a trade term used by goldsmiths for gold. So also Sésh Datt Sarmé. 
It is not given in the usual dictionaries. 

88 Baij’nath says ornaments (bhishana) are of twelve classes according as they are worn on the crown of the 
head (1), forehead (2), ear (8), throat (4), nose (5), arm (6), wrist (7), finger (8), waist (9), foot (10), ankle (11), toe 
(12). Each of these classes contains countless ornaments. 

87 From the 44th to the 74th déhd, the poet has dealt with the question of the soul recognizing its own form. 
He now deals with the question of recognizing the form (ripa) of the Lord. According to Baij’nath, the Lord has 
five principal forms, viz. (1) Antarydmin, the Inward Ruler, whois void of quality, niryuna, (2} Para, He who 
becomes incarnate, like Rama, out of pity for mankind, (3) Vyiha (not explained), (4) Vibhava, He who becomes 
incarnate for special purposes, such as Nrisimha, &e., (5) Archd, Local forms, such as Jagannitha, &c., No. 2—5 
have qualities (saguna). Antarydmin (inward ruler) is usually mistranslated by Hindt scholars as antarjidnin, 
the inward knower (antar ké jfimat, Baij’nath). 
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careful thought (75). The Lord is ever endowed with all auspicious qualities,*8 in whom alone 
is the hope of ultimate salvation (76), There is only one easy, simple, means of approaching 
this saguza (with-quality) Lord (namely faith), while the way of knowledge to a nirgunam 
(without-quality) Brahman is full of countless difficulties (77).°° In that one Lord there are 
four classes of qualities,” and say (O doubter) what existeth not within these qualitiesP All 
things are included in them, a saying hard to understand (78). The holy man knoweth 
the secret of the universe from Hast to West, and without that knowledge how can one wipe 
out one’s heritage of woe* (79); for the disease which hath doubt and sorrow (or error) for its 
root giveth unmeasured sorrow, as snakes seen in a dream, from which a man cannat escape*? 
(80). The snakes to him are real things, until he openeth his eyes; so is this sorrow real, till 
the eyes of the soul are opened by hearing the words of the spiritual guide (81). As long as 
hope (in things temporal) but toucheth the soul, no full sight of the true object of desire can 
be gained ; even as, in the rainy season, as long as rain cometh not, the husbandman is not 
satisfied (82). As long as the soul hath ever so little desire, every one is greater than it,** but 


once a man entirely loseth all desire, who can be greater than he** and he obtaineth in the end 
the supreme home (83). 


The cause (kdrana) is the agent (hartri) (i.e. Brahman) immutable, without beginning, im 
the form of the uncreated, free from blemish, and incomparable. From it cometh many effects 





8 Sukha-sdgara-madhurya (or divya) gunan kari agidh. It will be seen that Baij’nith in the above note 
says that Antaryamin is nirguna. This is directly opposed to Rimdnuja, and is not stated by Tul’si Das. 
Baij’ndth adds that he is both chil, soul, and achit, matter, which agrees with Riminuja, who says that these form 
the body of the (sagun) Lord, and are modes (prakdru) of him. 

69 So I translate this verse, which I take as arguing against the nirgunam Brahman doctrine of Sankara, in 
favour of the sagunam Brahman (or saguna fwara) doctrine of Ramanuja. It involves translating upddhi here as 
equivalont to updya. The verse literally translated is as follows: ‘ The device for (obtaining) the siguna padirtha 
(paddrtha-=artha dharma kama mékshGdi, that is to say, savnpirna-guna-sahita sarva-sulkha-ddyaka saguna srt Rita) 
is one and everlasting. The devices for the nirguaa (paddrtha®) are countless. Tulsi saith, consider with special 
care, and follow the very easy course.’ Baij’nath, following his original error, explains nerguna, not by the Sankara, 
as opposed to the Rimanuja, Brahman, but by the Antarydmin, who, he again repeats is ayuna, and tkartt. As 
already said, according to hamanuja, the Antaryimin is saguna, and pervades and rules all things which exist, 
both material and immaterial, chit and achit. 

£0 Baiy’ndth quoting from the Bhagavad-guna-darpant, explains that in the Lord are all possible qualities, and 
it is useless denying that anything which exists has qualities which ne has not. These qualities (guna) are divided 
into four classes. (1) Those conducive to the creation (uépati:) and maintenance of the universe, viz.:— 

Jnana (1)-sakte (2)-bal ()-aisvarya (*)-virya (5)-téjadmisy (8)-aséshatal t 
tavdnantagunasyépt shad éva prathamé gundh \\ 
héyapratyanikatudséshalvdbhy drt saha gundshiakam idam jagad-utpattyddi-vydpdréshu pradhdnasm hdranan ti 
knowledge, power, force, lordship, virile energy, ardour; to which some add, hostility to what should be 
abandoned, and infinity. I give the original Sanskrit, because Baij’ndth has entirely misunderstood the latter, 
prose, portion. 

{2) Those conducive to devotion, eight, viz.:—satyatva, truth ; jidnatez, knowledge in the abstract ; anantatwa 
endlessness ; Chatva, oneness; vydpakatua, pervadingness ; amalaiva, purity ; sudtantrya, independence; dnandatva, 
bliss in the abstract. 

(3) Beneficial to those who take refuge ina person (4;rita-Saranépaytgin) nineteen, viz. :—dayf, mercy ; kripd, 
graciousness; anukampa, compassion; anrisaisati, mildness; uitsalya, tenderness; sawsflya, amiability ; 
saulabhya, accessibility; kdrunya, pity; kshamd, forbearance; gimbhirya, profundity; auddrya, nobility ; 
sthairy!, firmness; dhairya, patience ; chdturya, sagacity ; krititua, expertness; kritayflatva, gratitude ; mardava, 
sweetness; dsjava, rectitude ; saukdrda, kind-heartedness, 

(4) Beneficial to the outward appearance, viz. :—saundarya, beauty; m4dhurya, softness : saugandhya, frag- 
rance ; saukumérya, youthfulness ; aujjvalya, clearness of complexion ; ldvanya, charm; dbhirdipa, good proportion ; 
kinti, enhancement of beauty by love: térunya, gracefulness, and the like. 


It will be observed that these are all auspicious qualities, with which, according to Raminuja, the Lord is 
endowed, 


*1 Again the commentators go wrong in explaining this very simple verse, trying to force Sankara’s doctrine 
into it. 


#2 That is to say, ignorance causes real sorrow, just as a phantom snake, seen in a nightmare, gives very real 
agony. 


‘8 As long as it wants anything which it has not got and another has, that other is a greater man than it. 
44 Or all things are equal in his sight. 
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(sdrya) (84). But the agent cannot be known without the help of a spiritual guide, and except 
in the way of true happiness, how can sorrow be wiped away (85)? The world knoweth that 
an earthen vessel cannot be made without a potter,so how can any action (karma) be done 
without an agent (86)? Learn thou to know that agent (the Lord) from whom cometh the 
ehief action ; for without that knowledge, though thou reason in countless ways, thou wilt not 
come to see him (87).“° Reasoning cannot prove anything without a witness, therefore, if thou 
depend upon reason, I challenge thee to show me what visible proof thon hast (88). The potter, 
the agent, with his material cause, the earth, maketh (vessels of) many (varieties as his effects); 
but the man without discrimination looketh only at the cause (the earth) and considereth not that 
there must also have been an agent (the potter) (85). The goldsmith, as the agent, maketh 
manifest the gold which is the material cause ; his joy-giving effects are the ornaments which 
he maketh from it, whose qualities are to enhance the beauty of the wearer!’ (90). From the gold 
come ornaments of countless kinds, each depending on the intention** of the agent. The soul which 
devoteth itself to them (instead of to their agent, the Lord), and hath not a spiritual guide (is 
doomed) to woe (91). Owing to (the trammels of) its body, the soul imagineth that whatsoever 
existence it findeth itself in, that is the real one; but when given knowledge it knoweth that this 
is not so*’ (92), The potter’s vessels are of various kinds, each taking its form according to the 
volition of the agent, aud he who hath a spiritual guide and knoweth this (not only) giveth joy (to 
others but) obtaineth matchless wisdom (93). In the market (every one looketh at and admireth 
the vessels (for sale), and but few think of the potter, according to whose volition there are 
many forms, vessels very small and very great *° (94). The potter is uniform, and so is the 
clay. The vessels are of many kinds, small and great, and their form is due to the volition of the 





45 In this and the following verses I deliberately throw over all the commentators. First, because my 
translation is literal, and secondly, because it exactly agrees with Rimanuja, who says expressly that the Lord 
in the pralaya state is in his causal state kdrandvasthd. When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation takes 
place according to an act of volition on the Lord’s part. He is therefore now both a cause, hirana, and an agent 
kartri. When creation is complete the Lord (together with all created things) is in the condition of an effect, 
kérydvasthd. Cause and effect are thus at the bottom the same. It will be seen that this is just what Tul’si Das 
says above. The commentators explain the agent to be the soul, and the cause to be means of salvation (converse 
with the holy and the like) or the reverse. These two are immutavle, &c, The effect they explain to be good 
actions, karma, &c. This is nonsense, as I understand it. How can such a cause be described as mmutable and so 
on? Réménuja, it is true (II, 3, 383—40), ascribes kartritva to the jiva, but I do not think that this is what Tul’st 
Dis refers to here, though he undoubtedly does so in déh4 51 ff. 

46 The clay is the material cause, the potter is the agent, making the pot is the action or arma (Baij’nith in his 
commentary on Doha 84, distinctly says that karma = kdrya, and I think that here he is nearly right). So all this 
will be very familiar to readers of the Brihad4ranyaka Upanishad, cf. also Vedanta stitras IT., 1, 14-20. So also the 
Lord, acting as above described, creates adl things, which effects are harma, By ‘chief’ action, I understand the 
creation of all existing things. Not only the Lord, but every individual soul isan agent. The Lord is the chief 
agent, and his action should also be the chief. 

47 Bajj’nith, still interpreting the soul as the agent, adds, — the effects are joy-giving, because, if the gold- 
smith is skilful and fears the king, nor covets and steals a portion of the gold, but uses all his industry to make 
beautiful ornaments, and gives them to the king to wear, the beauty of the king isenhanced. Then the king, being 
pleased, gives the goldsmith a reward, who thereby is made joyful. But if the goldsmith is foolhsh and covetous, 
and puts alloy in the gold, the ornament is spoiled, and the king punishes him. This parable is to be explained as 
follows: The soul is the agent, the goldsmith. His skill is self-knowledge, and abandonment of worldly desire. 
Association with the holy, and the like, are the cause, the gold. Tho nine different categories, prémait, love, é&c., 
are the eftects, the ornaments. The Lord is the king. By causing him to wear the ornaments, the qualities of 
tenderness to the devotee and the like are made manifest. By the grace of the Lord, the faithful being released 
from fear, are exalted. On the other hand, the soul which is foolish, attached to things of this world, and full of 
desires, makes alloyed ornaments for its karma or actions, and its punishment is (toil of) the world. 

«8 T adopt the reading karataba (kartavya). 

49 karti-mana bhava rapa, its form became existing according to the mind of the agent. The commentators 
make mana==jiva, the soul, and say, as there are many kinds of vessels, so the soul, as agent, with the material 
universe (bhava == sarhsdra) as cause, makes many kinds of bodies. I take bhava in its common meaning of 
‘became,’ the past tense of hind. The application of sukhada is doubtful. Possibly the spiritual guide is joy- 
giving, and not the enlightened soul. : ; 

60 44 ke mana ké riipa bahu. Baij’nith explains, the potter asthe soul under the influence of whose desires 
(mana = maniratha), the body takes new forms after death, 
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agent®! (95). Wherever He is, andin whatever form He dwelleth, there He isever the same.*’ No 
past hath He and no future hath He, the Pure, the Incomparable (98). He cannot be recognized. 
The grace of the Lord is the only means of showing Him (and teaching the nature of the Higher 
Self), just as a pure mirror maketh visible the (hitherto unseen water) in the breath-wind of the 
body®* (97). But why make these comparisons? His immutable conditions are incomprehen- 
sible, and only they can understand the way who have gained the true knowledge** (98). 
According to the time, from the agent and the material cause come actions (kurma); know 
this as my decision. Again, according to the time, the agent goeth far off, and the cause 
remaineth as a proof of his existence (99). 
(To be continued.) 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SHIN-KO. 
(Continued from p. 218.) 

Atha raja panditajané pésétva parivimamsapési. Tatd parivimarhnsanakale therass’ ¢kassa 
catunnai ca daharabhikkiinarh Sihal’ upasampadagahanatd pubbé mahantaravajjabhave pi 
tucchassa garahapariipavadamattassa sambhavamh fatva, raiid tath’ ardcesum, Tatd Rama- 
Ghipatiraji saisanassa accantaparisuddhikankh’ajjhisayataya parisuddh’ upasampadabhive 
ca upasampadagahanato pubbé mahantaravajjabhave ca santé pi rittakagarahapariipava- 
damattasahitath tam théram sasissath parivajjétva, tath’ afife pi cattiro daharabhikkhi 
parivajjési. Tad avasésa pana dasathéré ca cha daharabhikkhi c’ accantaparisuddh’ upasampadii 








51 The earth, the material cause, has nothing whatever to do with the shape of the resultant effect. Cause and 
effect are essentially the same, and in all the vessels the same cause, the earth, exists unchanged. Any difference in 
form is due therefore to the volition of the agent, whom I interpret as the Lord, and Baij’ndih and other commen: 
tators as the soul, acting on Mdyé as the material cause, and producing different forms in different births, 

62 Every soul is of the Lord, and a portion of him. He therefore is in every thing, unchanged and unchange- 
able, without beginning (past) or end (future). 

53 This is the plain meaning of the words Svdsa-samira pratyaksha apa svachchhii darasa lakhdta. The com- 
mentators, however, give an altogether different mystical interpretation. The body is composed of five elements, 
ether, air, fire, water and earth. Here air, includes ether and fire, and water includes earth. Therefore air and 
water are the essentials of the body. Therefore the line means this ; self, composed of breath and water, when 
visible, is pure like a mirror, but it is only visible by the Lord’s grace. 

54 Read, Tulasi tuli rahi jita hat juguti na achala wpddhi, Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi gives me the following 
explanation of this verse, which has completely baffled the commentators. Tulas? tulr (tuland kar) rahi jdte har 
(chup h4 jita har). Achala upddhi mén juguti (yukti) nahin hat, arthdt yukti nahin milté, 

56 Here again, with fear and trembling, I differ from the commentators. The verse is as follows, and I have 
given above a literal translation :— 

kartd kdrana kdla ké yoga karma mati jana) 
punah kala karti durata kdrana rahata pramdna Vi 

T interpret this as referring to the two states of the Lord. In the kdrydvasth4, the condition of effect, he 
creates and actions are produced. Again, in course of time, in the praldya-kaila, matter becomes unevolved, and 
individual souls are in a state of non-manifestation (sazihdcha). The Lord himself is quiescent, and as it were, tar 
off. Heisthenin his Airandvasthd. Hence the poet says ‘ at one time, during the period of creation, the Lord is 
an active agent; by his volition all actions (karma) take place. At another time, during the (pralaya) period, he 
withdraws himself, and becomes a mere unevolved cause (Kiraya) which is all that remains to prove his existence.’ 

The commentators treating the agent as meaning the individual soul, say that kdla yiga means according to 
age periods, such as the satya yuga, the dudpura yuga and soon: or, in other words, according to associations. 
According to good or evil company, the agent (the soul) and the cause (the associations or miyj4) produce different 
fruits (karma), some good, some evil. Then durata ‘becomes distant,’ is interpreted to mean ‘changes,’ and 
the second line is translated ‘as times change, the soul (the agent) changes its nature as a goldsmith manu- 
factures his ornaments as the fashions change) (karté, 45 jiva, 860 durat, bhau, svabhdv badlit, arthédt samay anuktil 
jiva bhi hvat jit; yath svarnakdr jaisd samay dékhat taisé bhishan rachat. Td-t¢ hil-ké daré-té hartd bhi durat.), 
while the cause (just as tha gold and the clay of the potter are always the same) 1.e, mdyd, that is to say, ignorance, 

evil companionship, wickedness, and on the other hand, knowledge, good companionship, honesty, remains always 


axactly the same.’ I cannot admit this interpretation to be correct. tis inthe first 


: place forced, and in the 
second place is opposed to RamSnuja’s doctrine. 
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rittakagarahaparipavddamattats pi virahité simasammutiganabhavayogyiti sannitthinam 
akasi. 

Simasammannanisannakalé pan’ etésu Gunaratanadharathéro gélafiiéna pilitatta sissena 
saddhim sakavihiram paccigantva vasati. Téna Sirisahghabodhisami ca, Kittisiriméghasami 
ca, Parakkamabahusamica, Buddhaghosami ca, Jinalankarasami ca, Ratanamalisami ca, 
Saddhammatéjasami ca, Sudhammaramasami ca, Bhuvanékabahusami cati: nava thera; 
tésam sissabhiita pana daharabikkhii: Sangharakkhito ca, Dhammavilaso ca, Uttaro ca, 
Uttamd ca, Dhammasaro ca: paiicdti; cuddas’éva bhikkhi simatthinatOd pacchimadisayam 
karapite viharé vasanti. 

Tato parath Raja simasammutikammath karapetukimd: “Yattha bhikkhu simam samman- 
nitum icchanti; sacé tattha purinasima n’atthi; tatthédini sammannitasima sambhavati; sacé 
pan’atthi, abhinavasima na sathbhavati: simisambbed’ajjhottharanadOsapasankato, Tasma 
tattha purdnasimisamugghatamn katva védini sammannitai ‘bhinavasima sathbhavati. Tasma 
simasammutiya pathamam €éva simasamugghatakammam kattabban ti’: manasi nidhiya 
atthakathaya santath simasamugghataparikammam katum drabhi. 


‘vat ca pana bhikkhavé, ticlvaréna avippavaso samuhanitabbo ti.” Ettha simath samii- 
hananténa bhikkhuna vattam janitabbam. Tatr’ idam vattamhn: khandasimaya thatva avippava- 
sasimasankhata mahadsima na samihanitabbi; tathi avippavasasimasankhataya mahisimaya 
thatva khandasim4 na samiihanitabba. Khandasimaya pana thitena khandasima va samihanitabba ; 
tatha itaraya pi thiténa itara, Sima nama dvibi kiranéhi samihananti: pakatiya khuddakam 
puna dvasavaddhanatthaya mahatim va katum, pakatiya mahatim puna aifiésam vihardkasadanat- 
thiya khuddakath vi katorh. Tattha sacé khandasimai ca avippavasasimasahkhatam mahasimah 
ca jananti; samihanituii ca bandhitufi ca sakkhissanti. Khandasimam pana jananta, 
avippavasasaikhatamh meahasimath ajananti pi, samiihanitni ca bandhitui ca sakkhissanti. 
Khandasimam ajananta, avippavasasaikhatarh mahasimamm yéva jinanta, cétiyahgana-bodhiyangan’ 
updsathagaradisu nirasankatthanesu thatva, appeva nama samithanitum sakkhissanti; bandhitum 
pana nasakkhissant’éva. Cé bandhéyyurh, simasambhédam katva viharath aviharam karéyyum ° 
tasma na samihanitabba. 


Yé pana ubhé pi na jananti; té n’éva samthanitum na bandhitum sakkhissanti. Ayam hi 
sim nama kammavacaya viasima hoti; sisan’antaradhinéna vi; na ca sakka simar ajanantehi 
kammavacat katuth; tasma na samihanitabba. Sadhukarh pana fiatva yeva samihanitabba ca 
bandhitabbati vuttatta simisamugghatakammam kattum icchanta bhikku sacé purdnasimiya 
vijjamanatiamh va paricchédam va jananti ; tattha kammapattehi bhikkhthi thatva purdnasimam 
samihanitufi ca abhinavasimam bandhitufi ca labhanti. Sacé pana purinasimaparicchédam na 
jananti; tatha sati tam samihanitun ca abhinavasimam sammannituh ca na labhantiti attho 
ajpannd viya dissati, Wimativinddaniyam pana: “ kéci pana idisésu pi vihirésu cha-patiicamatte 
bhikkhii gahétva, vihadrakotitd patthiya vibiraparikkhépassa anto ca bahi ca samanta léddupate 
tattha sabbattha maiicapamané Okasé nirantaramh thatva, pathamam avippavasasimam tato sam- 
Snasamvasakasimaii ca, samihananavaséna simaisamugghate katé, tasmimh vihirée khandasimaya va 
mahasimaya va Vijjamanatté sati avassam ekasmim mancatthané tisatzh majjhagata te bhikkhi ta 
samihanéyyum. Tato gamasim’ éva avasisséyya. Na h’ettha simaya va paricchédassa va ja- 
nanam angam hoti, Simaya panaanto thanam samuUhanissimati kammavacakaranafic’ etthaangam. 
Atthakathayath khandasimarh pana jananta avippavasam ajananta pisamiihanitufi c’éva bandhitun 
ca sakkhissantiti. HEvath mahisimaya paricchédassa ajanané pi samthataya vuttatta gamasimay’ 
dva ca avasitthiya tattha yatharucitakam duvidham pi simath bandhitufi c’eva upasampadadi- 
kammarn katui ca vattattti vadanti. Tam yuttam viya dissati; vimatbsitva gahetabban ti” 
vuttattd tésath késafici thérinath adhippayd yuttariipo viya dissati. Atthakathayai ca purana- 
simiya vijjamanattath vai paricchédam va ajanantanam simasamugghatassa dukkaratta maharitam 
vayamam akatva yéna va téna va vayamena sam fihananavaséna simisamugghatam sandhaya ye 
pana ubho pi na jananti; té n’éva samihanituh ca na bandhitat ca labhantiti vuttam., Na pana 
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mahantam vayimam katva ajananavasena simisamugghaté katé vijjamaniya simaya samithati- 
bhivam sandhaya vuttam. Tatha hi yatthibhinavasimam bandhitum icchanti. Tattha kiticipi 
puriuasimaya vijjamainattarm va paricchédath vi na jananti. Tathapi kattabbayabhinavasimaya 
nimittinath thapanirahdkasato antd ca bahi ca yatharucitaké padés¢ catuhatthapamanam va paii- 
cahatthapamanat va paricchédarh panti-pantivascda va kotthasa-kotthasavascna vi paricchedam 
katvi, tattha kdtthisd kotithisé yadi kammapatta bhikkhii nirantaram katvi, simisamugghitam 
karouti. Tattha vijjaminapurinasiminam kathath samihata na bhaveyya? Gamasima eva ca 
avasitttha katham na bhaveyyati? Tasma tena nayéna simisamugghataparikammavidha- 
yakamh karapési: sammannitabbaydibhinavasimaya nimittatthapandkasato antd dydmato ca 
vitthiratd ca panca pafica hatthapamanarh padésath paricchindapetva bahi ca paiica paiica 
hatthapamanath padésazh paricchindapstv& cunnéna va sétamattikiya va lékhamn karapétva 
panti-panti-kotthasarh k&ripési. Tatd param paficahi daharabhikkhihi saddhim te navathéré 
nimantdtva simisamugghitakammam 6vath kirapési. Pathama-pantiyam pathama-kkotthisg 
yathivutts cuddasabhikkha vasipttva kammavicamh pi sattasu thanésu pathipetva visum 
visu sattasu varésu simisamugghitakammavicam vacapési. Tato param pathama-pantiyam 
Gva kdtthasé kotthasé anukkaména thatvAé tath’ @va katvi avasiné antima-kotthise simasamug- 
ghitakammavicath vaicipctva puna dutiyiya pantiya antima-kotthasato patilomena kotthise 
koithdse kaména thatva dutiya-pantiyai pathama-kotthase thatva simiisamugghatakammavicam 
vicipési. Evarh vuttanayéna dvé dvé pantiyé pantiyaé anuloména sakith patilOména kotthaso 
kotthisc simisamugehitakammavicamh vicipétva kotthistsu parikhinésu simasamugghitat 
parinitthipési. Ida ca simasamugghatakammam migasiramasassa sukkapakkhe sattami- 
yam sannivaré parinitthitan ti datthabbam. 


Atthamiyam pana Ramadhipatiraja simasammutikammam karapétum pato va gantva 
simasammutito pathamam kattabbam parikammam ¢évarmh karapesi. Yattakam padésam: 
simam kattum icchati; tattakassa padésassa bahi catiisvanudisasu cattiri nimittani thapapisi.. 
Cattsudisasu pana cattiri nimittini konésu catunnam nimittanam thapaniya payOjanabhiitacatu- 
rassasanthanatd santhanabhedasankhatamh paydjanam dassétum majjhé kifici vitthakanh katva 
thapapési. Tato param atthannam nimittapasinanam abbhantarimé passé rajjumhh kaddhitva 
rajjuyinusaréna bhimiyam lekharh datva, lékhatd anto simam kattukamattiya bahi lekhiya 
simamaggasankhatassa paricchédassa pakatikabhivakaranattham vidatthimattagambhiravittharara 
khaddakamatikam khanapétvi, nimittapasananam anto ca bahica gimakhéttapadésinam sankara- 
bhavakaranattbam rukkhasakhadi-sambandham vicchinditva, khuddakamitikiya mattikam 
limpapétva udakamh sitc&pétva tesam atthannamh nimittapasaninamh suvanndlimnpanasindiracun« 
nalimpanénalankarapetva, rattavattha-setavatthéhi-yéthapétva, Bhagavati giravéna tésath nimit- 
tapasinanam santike chatta-dhaja-dipa-dhimapupphani piijapétv’a, kumudapupphacchanna- 
vilasitamukhé kalasé ca thapipétva, aifiéhi ca vatthidihi pijaniyavatthihi pijapési. Evath 
simasammuatiya pubbaparikammai abhisankharitva, paficahi daharabhikkhihi saddhim té nava- 
there nimantétva puratihimadisatd patthayanukkamén’atthasu disisu atthanimittini kittapetva, 
pathamakittitanimittena ghatipetva tena nayéna tikkhattuzh nimittani kittapési, Tatd param 
pato va Narasiirimaccagdmakhéttassa samantatd tasmim tasmim thané dhajapataké ussdpétva, 
bhérisahkhi-disaddasanninam karapéetva, disac&rikabhikkhinam santciranivaranatthamh tasmimm 
gamakhéttée thitanam ahtiésam bhikkhinamh gimakhéttatd bahi siigham niharapanatthai ca 
thapite arakkhakamanussé assdrohé ca singhagaminé pattiké ca pésttva, samantatd ‘nuyutjapatva, 
tatth’ atiésam bhikkhinam n’ atthi-bhivamiti sutva va, simisammutikammavicam byaiijana- 
pariptirivaséna sattakkhattum vacapétva, simasammutikammath nitthapési. Parinitthite ca 
pana simasammutikammé tikkhattuh sabbatdlivacaré vajjapétva sabbajanakdyam ulkkutthim 
karapesi. Imissa pana simaya Kalyanigangaya sajjitayam udakukkhépasimayam 
upasampannehbhikkhuhi sammatatta Kalyanisimati namam adasi. 


Kalyanisimaisammutitd ca purétaram éva, Sihaladipé upasampajjitva paccagatainam théranam 
sampatiakalato patthayaté saddhdsampanna byatta patibala ganind ganacariya Ramadhipatiraja- 
nam upasahkamitva: “na kh6 pan’ étari nd Maharaja, patiripathh yah mayath Buddhasisané 
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pabbajitva, upasampajjitva, yatha pantattani sikkhapadani patipajjantapi, upasampadaya sisanka 
bhavéyyama. Labhoyyama Maharaja, tesarh theranarmh santike upasampadam; @6vam no’ 
pasampada nirasanka bhavissatiti’? ahamsu. Tato Ramadhipatiraja évam aha: ‘‘yé té 
bhanté, ganino gandcariyé saddhasampanna Bhagavatod ajjhisayanuripam Vinaya-vinicchayam 
upaparikkhitva, nij ’upasampadayasisanka accantaparisuddha-Mahavihiravasi-bhikkhusanghassa 
paramparabhita-bhikkhusalighato nirisahkam upasampadam patiggahétva, paccagacchantinam 
theranam santike tad upasampadanh ganhitukama te ganhantu: te pima ganhathati na nivarémi. 
Ye pi c’éts gauindganicariyé Bhagavatd ajjhisayanuripath Vinaya-vinicchayam upaparikkhitva, 
nij ’upasampadiya nirisanka tésam thérinamh santike Sihaladésiy’ upasampada-paramparabhiitam 
upasampadam ganhitum na icchantis té pi ganhath’ évati na visahami. Vinaya-vinicchayam 
va pamanam. Ti dhammam éva sukaram upaparikkhéyyathati.’ Tato param évam Ramadhi- 
patiraja cintesi: “uapajjhaiya milika pabbajja ca upasampada ca; upajjhayabhavo ca dasavassa- 
nam therabhavappattinam patibalinam yeva Bhagavata nufiiato. Ime thérai pan’ imasmitm yeva 
samvacchare upasampanna. Na cat@svékassapi yuttariipo upajjhayabhavo ti. Kathampan’étam 
labheyyima? YS Mahivihiravaisibhikkhusangha-paramhparabhita-bhikkhusangha-santiké pari. 
suddl’ upasampadath gahétva, paccigatG upajjhayabhavaydgyo; tam upajjhiyamh katva, sabbé 
Sihaliy’upasampada-parampar’upasammpadam ganhitukama ganindO gandcariya imésam Sihala- 
dipatd paccigatinarh théranarh santike ganhitumh labhissantiti’ cintétva taidisam bhikkhum 
pariyésapesi. Tato Parakkamabahusimithero: “atthi Maharaja, Suvannasobhano nam’eko 
thérd; Mahaviharavasi-param parabhikkhusangha-santike yév’ upasampannd; upajjhayabhava- 
nurupo, So hi Maharaja, arafiiavisi, dhiitaigadhard, appicchd, santutthd, sallékhi, lajji, kukkuc- 
cako, sikkhakams, byattd, patibalo ti’? iba. Atha kho raja parijanam anapétva tath nimantapétva 
pucchi: “ Sihaladipam bhante, gamanakalé, katarasimayam kittakassa ganassa santiké upasam- 
panno ’si? KG pana té upajjhiyor Ko kammavdacacariyo P Sihaladipé upasampannakalato 
patthaya dani kativasso ‘siti? ”’ 

Tada Suvannasobhanatherd rajanam Gvam aha: “Kalambuname Maharaja, 
mahajatassare sajjitayam udakukkhépasimayam appamanassa ganassa santiké Vanara- 
tananamakarm porana-Mahasangharajanam upajjhayam, pubbakalé Rahulabhaddanama-. 
kam, idani Vijayabahu-Sathgharajanam kammavacacariyam katva vaham upasampanno. 
Tato patthaya chabbisavasso ’mbiti.” Atha raja pamuditahadayo upasampadapekkhinam 
upajjhaiyabhavatthiya thérath nimantési. Tada thérd: “pubbakipi Maharaja, khindsavathéra 
attand hitath vihitva paccanté sisanasuddhim évakathsu. Hvam évahath pi Maharaja, sappuri- 
sagatih anugantva sdsanasuddhim karissimiti” vatva raiind patinnam adasi. 


REVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 


Simasammutiya ’nantaram eva ye té saddhisampanna byatta patibala pubb’ upasampadiya 
sasaika Sihal’ upasampada-pararhpar’ upasampadam ganhitukama patikace’ éva rajanam 
upasaikamitva ydcimsu. Té rijanam upasahkamitva évam ahamsu: “Sima ca Maharaja, 
sammad éva samannagat® ; upajjhayabhavanuripd ca mahatherd céladdhd; labhéyyama 
mayam pi dani Sihal’ upasampadan ti.’’ 

Tato raja migasiramasassa sukkapakkhé navamiyam candavaré pato va tehi gana- 
Cariyehi saddhirh yéna Kalyanisima tén’ upasatkami. Paiicahi daharabhikkhthi saddhim 
navathers ca upajjhayabhavinurti pa-Suvannasdbhanathérai ca nimantaipétvii Kalyanisimaiyam 
nisidapesi, Tatd réja Sihal’ upasampadamh gahhitakame ganacariyé thapcttva, yéna Sibaladipa- 
giminod théra ten’ upasankami; upasankamitva te evam aha: ‘‘Ime bhantc, ganicariya tumhi- 
kath santike Sihal’ upasampadam ganhitum icchanti; détha bhanté, tumhé upasampadam 
imesam ganéacariyanan. ti.”’ 

Thera punad évam aharhsu: ‘* mayatn Maharaja, Maharajéna pésita Sihaladipamh gantva, 
Mahivibaravasi-pararnparabhitabhikkhusangha-santike parisuddh’ upasampadamh ganhéyydma. 
Tosaih nd Maharaja, parisuddh’ upasampadagahanato pathamath Sihaladésiyi mahathéra évam 
dbathsu: ‘Pubbakinam ayasmanto, Sihaladcsiyanam mahathcrinam idieinnath : yarn paradcsato 
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jeatanamh bhikkhiinam upasampadagahanatd pathamam éva gihind mayan ti vacibhédam 
karapétva, civaram apanétva, sdtavatthadanéna gihibhave patitthapetva, puna civaradana- 
saranagamanadéina-vasena samanéra-pabbajjaya sampabbajetva, samanéra-bhimiyam patitthdpi- 
tana yév’ upasampadanam. Tam kissa hétu? Yéh’ ayasmantd, bhikkhii idhigata: purimé- 
pasampada no parisuddha, Sihaladésiy’ upasampada suddhati mafiamina saddhasam panna hutva, 
nay’ upasampadam ganbirnsu. Té c&éyasmanto, bhikkhii pacch& sissAdimam yesain kesafic, 
parijanam Adiyitva, vipatisarind hutva, abhinavavassam aganétva, purdnavassam yeva ganhimsn, 
Na ec’ GStath nd ruccati: tén’ vam Acinnam. Tasma yadi tumheé pi saddhasampanna hutvai 
parisuddh’ upasampadam ganhitum icchatha; Sihaladésiyanathh mahathéranam acinnanurtipam 
karissatha. Hvarh tumhikam upasampadath dassima ; nd cé karissatha; anacinnatt’ tumhakam 
upasampadamh datum asamattha bhavissamati’. Tato Sihaladésiyanam mahatheianam acmninu- 
rupam katva vamhikarh upasampadan te adathsiiti.” Tada té pi bahuganacariy’ : ‘‘yadi bhanté, 
tumhé Sihaladésiyanam mahathéranam Acinndnuripam katvi va, parisaddh’ upasampadam 
ganhéyyatha; évamh mayam pi saddhasampannatta yéva parisuddh’ upasampadam akai- 
khayéma. Tasma Sihaladésiyanam mahithéranam Acinnanuriipam éva katva parisuddh’ 
upasampadath ganhissimiti” dhatnsu. Evath Sihaladasatd paccigata théri tehi sabbéhi 
ganicariyehi saddhim samstadétva tad anantaram yeva Dhammakittinamaganacariyam adim 
katva, Sihaladésiyanam acinnanurtpam karapetva, Suvannasobhanathéram upajjhayam 
katva, Sthaladésato paccagatésu navasu thérésu dvé dvé varéna varéna kammavacacariys 
katva upasampadesum. 


Tasmihh pana upasampadakammakaranakalé pathamadivasabhité migasiramasassa 
sukkapakkhé navamiyam candavaré Ramadhipatiraja sayam éva tattha nisiditva, kamma. 
karakabhikkhtinafi ca, upasampannanain ganacariyanafi ca, upasampadapekkhanaii ca gandcariya- 
nam, puré bhattabhdjanant ca pacché bhattam vividhapanafi ca santappanattham patisankhara- 
petva, upasampadadanapariyosine ca sidhukdradanattham bhérisaikhadini dhamapétva upa- 
sampannanam upasampannanam ganajananattham lékavGharako-vidé lékhaké anékimacce cine- 
kapanditajané thapétva, rattiyam upasampadatthiya ca bahi dipé thapétva, siiriyatthangamani- 
sannakale patinivattitva nijamandiram agamasi. 


Navamito patthaya yava terasamiya paficadivasarh upasampanna gandcariya pafi- 
cacattalisadhikadvisataparimana ahésurh. Tatd raja cituddasiyamh sannivaré upasampanné 
paficacattalisadhikadvisata-parimané té théra-gandcariyé: “Své bhaddanté migasirapunnam 
updsathadivasé ddiccavaré upasampadakammakarakéhi pannarasabhikkhihi saddhim Kalyani- 
simayath updsatham karéntu; tad avasiné bhaddantanarm pindapatah ca afnai ca deéyya- 
dhammam datum lacchama, cittafi ca pasidétuin lacchamati ” nimantapési. Updsathadivasé pana 
raja mahata parivarena saddhish pato va gantva Kalyanisimaya paifiapétabbisanani pahnapapetva, 
padidakai ca patitthapétva, upasampannépasampanne +8 ganicariyé ca pannaras’ upasam- 
padakammakiraké cigamayamfn6 nisidi. Atha t6 sabbé sannipativa Kalyanisimayam upo- 
satham akgrimsy, Tad ayasfné r§ja té sabbé pi ninappakaréhi khajja-bhojjéhi ca vividhéhi ca 
tambiladibbésajjéhi santappétva, ék’ékassa ticivaratthaya sukhumanam kapp&asadussinam 
dvé dvé yugé datva, pigakattariyadiparivarath sapidhinam ékam ékam tambilapetakaii ca» 
poe ékam éka ca, sindipannachattam ék’ ékafi ¢a, sidharakapidhainamh pattam ¢ék’ ékah 
ca, d&pési, 


. TatO raja sabhésarh bhikkhinam anumatiya yeva Suvannasobhanathérassa ‘ Kalya- 
nitissamahathero’ ti namam adasi, 


Taté pabhuti raja paticahi daharabhikkhibi saddhith tésam upasampadakarakanam 
Kalyanitissamahathéradinam dasannath théranaii ca, tassath simiyam agatinam upasampannanam 
genacariyanan ca, bahiingm upasampadapekkhinai ca, pindap&tadi-paccayéhi upatthipanat- 
thaya amaccé panditajané ca, upasampanninam upasampannanam ganasanjananatthamn bahit 


sichaks ca, Upasampadekammavacaya parinitthana-pariyosané sidhukiradanatthaya bhérisati- 
khadivadaké ea, sgtatam éya tattha, Vasipési. 
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Upasampadakammakaraka dasathera ca, upasampann’ upasampanna paricacattali- 
sidhikadvisatapamananam gan4cariyé ca, tésaf ca sissabhute baht bhikkhu ca, Sthal’ 
upasampadam ganhitukams afifié cagatagats gandcariyé ca, divasé divase nirantaram 
upasampadesum. 

Api ca Ramadhipatiraja sakalarh pi bhikkhusatghamayacetva, tassAnumatiya yéva 
sabbasmim pi Ramanifamandale thitanarmh sabbésazm bhikkhiinam idisarh katikavaecanam 
arocési : 

“Ajjatagge bhaddanta, sacé pabbajjipekkhé pabbajétukima honti; yé pana pabbajja- 
pekbha lakkhanahata va honti; dhajabandhacora va; ‘garabhédaka’ va; rajadubbhind va; jara- 
Jinna va; adhimattagélatin’ upapilita va; hatthacchinnddi-ahgavikala vi; khujja va; vimana 
va; khafija va; kunind va; yé va pan’ afifié pi parisadiisanad honti. Yé yé pabbajité pi, passanta 
passantad manussa kelim va, parihdsamh va, garaham va, karOnti; cittara pasadétum va, garavam 
uppadétam va, na sakkonti, Té tadisé bhaddanta, mai pabbajéntu. 

“Sace va pana bhaddantanam santike upasampadipekkha santi; té pi Ramadhipatiranns 
va, Hathsavatipuradhivasinam ganacariyabhutanam va théranam, anarocétva, saka- 
sakatthané yév’ upasampadarm ma karontu. Sacé pan’ amhéhi katarmm pi katikavattam 
anadiyitva, saka-sakatthan6é yév’ upasampadath bhaddanta karissanti : tatha sat’ upasam-~ 
padépékkhanaih matapitunamh va, fatakanam va, upatthakabhiitanam va dayakanan, 
mayam dandakammam upanéssaméati ca. 

“Ye vi pana papabhikkhu vajjakammat karonti; ye va ganakakammam vaddhakikammam 
dantakiram katva, raja-rajamahimattadinam sabbésam pi janinamh jataképadharaniyéna va, 
uppadanimitta-supin’-uppada-karana-vasena va, sukhadukkham dcikkhanti. 

“Yé va bhikkhii yadisam yadisam acikkhanam, cittakarakammavaddhakikamma-dantakara- 
kamma-cundakarakamma-bimbakarakammadikam katva, gihikimabhogino viya jivitamh kappénti. 
Tam sabbam ajivitamh kappenti. 

“Yé va pana bhikkhi kappasakhéttatthanathh gantva dyatakéna sarena dhammam kathénta 
kappasatilapindam labhitva vanijjam karonti. 

“Ye ca bhikkhu sali-vibi-yavadi-khéttatthinam gantvi dhammath kathént& dhafiftiam 
labhitva vanijjath kardnti. 

“Ye va pana bhikkhii maricatthinam gantva dhammath kathéiv&a maricamh labhitva 
vanijjam kardnti. 

“Ye va pana bhikkhu aiifien’ afitiena pakaréna vanijjam kardnti. 

“Yé@ va pana bhikkhii akkhadhuttehi va, itthidhuttéhi va, suradhuttehi va, coriyakammajivi- 
kéhi va, rajapuriséhi va, yéhi kéhici va naranarihi saddhim ananuloémikéna gihisamhsaggéna 
samsattha viharanti. 

“T§sabb3 pi papabhikkhi. PAapabhikkhiinath tésarh bhaddhantainam niccath santiks 
vasitum Okasam ma dadanttiti ca. 

“Yé panna bhikkhii saddhdsampanna ; yathisikkhapadam patipajjamana sammiapatipatti- 
pubbaka; uddésaparipucchadipasuta; tésazh yeva bhikkhinam bhaddantanam niccam santiké 
vasitum oOkasam dadantuti ca. 

“Sacé pana saddhasampanna gihikulaputta bhaddantanam santike pabbajitukama honti. 
Té akkharani lékhipétva akkharésu byaiijanapiripirikaranavaséna paricayamh karapetva, sara- 
nagamanam va sikkhipadini va sikkhapstva va, bhaddanta pabbajentuti ca. 

“Yé pi ca simanéra paripunnavisativassa upasampadapekkha ; te pi upasampannabhikkhihi 
paripirétabbarh patimdkkhasarhvarasil’-indriyasarhvarasil-Ajivaparisuddhisila-paccayasannissi- 
tasilasankhatah catuparisuddhisilamh sankhépato paiiapétva, Bhikkhupatimokkhat ca 
Khuddasikkhafi ciditd yava pariydsinam byatijanatd ca atthatd ca sikkhapetva, apattidésanafi ca, 
catupaccayapaccavékkhanaii ca vic’ uggatath karipétva, Ramadhipatiranhio ca Hamsavatipu- 
radhivasinam gan&cariyanan cérocéntu. Tada Ramadhipatiraja te parikkharén’ upat- 
thambhotva v’upasampadapéssatiti ca. 
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“ Sabbé pica bhaddanté Vinayé Bhagavata panhattasikkhipadinuriipam patipattim yéva 
patipajjantiti ca. 


“Pubbé pana Ramaiifiadesé bhikkhiinam nananikayatta yéva sisané idisazn mala-kantak’- 
bbudath jatath, Idani pana sabbésam pi bhaddantinamh saddhasampannatta yéva Mahavihara- 
vasinam paratnpara-Sihal’ upasampadagahitaé. Yathi Sihaladesiyanam mahathéranam kés’dropa, 
nam va civarabandham v4 honti; tatha katva v’ekanikayo hotiti ca.” 


Evaii ca pana RamAdhipatiraja sabbasmim pi Ramatifamandalé bhikkhinam yam katikavattam 
irocétva, yé té bhikkhi jatartipa-rajatadi-dhana-dhafifia-hatthi-assa-gd-mahimsa-dasi-disa-vant6 
dhafifia-hatthi-assa-go-mahimsa-dasi disé nissajjitum ussahanti; te nissajjiiva Bhagavataé pai- 
tattasikkhapadinurtipam sammAapatipattim yéva patipajjantu. Sacé pana n’ ussahanti, yathaki- 
math vibbhamanttiti.” 


Atha appé kaccé bhikkhi saddhasampannatta té sabbé nissajjitva sikkhapadanuripaé sam- 
mapatipattiyo ya patipajjanti. Appé kaccé thera sabbe pi santiké nissajjitum andssahanta’ 
yathakamam vibbhamanti. Ye va pana bhikkhi pakatabhita yév’ antimavatthum accantam éy’ 
ajjhapajjanti ; tesam ayacanam katva, gihibhave patitthdpési. Yeésam accantam év’ antimavat- 
thom apannabhavo na pakato ; garahaparupavadamattam pana dubbisodhaniyam ; tesam aydcanam 
katva, gihibhave patitthapési. Yé ca papabhikkhu vajjakammam va karonti; yé va yathivuttam 
gananakammadi-kammamn va kardnti; ye va gihikfmabhdgind viya cittakammadim Sjivikam 
katva micchajivéna jivitayn kappénti; yé va pana bhikkht dhammakathaya ptijasakkaram labhitva 
vanijjath karonti; yé va pan’ afhié pi bhikkhi afifien’ aifiena pakaréna vanijjam kardnti — te sabbé 
pigihibhave patitthapési. Hvam Ramadhipatiraj4 sabbasmim pi Ramaffiamandale sdsanamalamh 
visodhétva, sakalam pi bhikkhusahgham ékanikayam akasi. 


Evarh sabbasmirh pi Ramafifamandalé gimavisind aratifiavisind ca bhikkhi naga- 
sikhi-naga-sakkarajato yava rupa-béda-naga-sakkarajam Mahaviharavasi-parampara- 
accanta-parisuddha-Sihal’-upasampadaimh nirantaram éva ganhimsu. 


Tésaih ganfcariyabhuta atthasataparimana honti; daharabhikkhu pana pafica- 
satthidhikadvisat’-uttaracuddasasahassa-pamanahonti: 6t6 ubho pi sampindita pafica- 
satthadhika-panna-rasa-sahassapamana bonti. ‘Tesvatthasatanam ganicariydnam upasampa- 
dagahana-pariyOsané raja ticivaratthaya dve dvé sukhumakappasiyadussayugeé ca, 1ambilapatta. 
piga-kattari-mukhapui-chanacdlidi-parikkhara-sahitam sapidhanam tamb Ulapetakat ca, sindi- 
pannachattai ca, sidharakapidhaina-pattai ca, talabijanin ca, ek’ékass’ ék’ékam évadisi. 
Yésath gandcariyanamh nima-pafifatti pi databba hoti: tésam pi sabbésam nama-paiiiattim adasi, 


Tato param pubbé katakatika niyamén’ éva Tdtacatuparisuddhisilinan sikkhita-patimokkha- 
khnddasikkha-pakaranananh vac’-uggatapatti-désand-paccavékkhananath paripunnavisativassanam 
ékadhika-cha-satanam samanéranam patta-civara-parikkharadi-déyyadhamméh’ upattham- 
bhétva, Kalyanisimayam upasampadapési. Té pi sampinditva tada Ramafhamandaié 
chasatthadhikachasav’ -uttara-pannarasa-sahassa-pamana bhikkht ahésurh. 

Kvath pana Buddhasisanamh visodhanam kardnté Ramadhipatiraja: ‘“yava paiica-vassa- 
sahassa-pamana-kala-pariyanté Buddhasisanam idamh nirasank’upasath padabhavén’ Gva dussili- 
nam bhikkhinaii ca garahapartipavadamattavirahitinam bhikkhinam cipagamanavasena parisnd- 
dhath pabhassaram pariyOdatamh hutvi, pavattatiti” manasi nidhiyakasi. 

1, Pur Asdkd dhammaraja atulavibhavédayo 

Sasanat piyatiya ’ssa mala-dassana-kampito. 

24. Moggaliputtatissathéram upanissiya sodhanam 

Bhikkhii chanshuté ’kasi, uppabbajiya papake. 

3. Lankadipé Sirisahghabodhadipada-namaks 

Parakkamabahuraja pi Buddhasisanam amaké. 
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4. Malinam sasanarh disva samnvégipannaminasd 

Papakeé bahavod bhikkhii dhamhsiyidhammavadind. 

5. Mahaviharavasinam pavéenim dhammavadinam 

Sahgham ékanikayaii ca thapétva sddhanath aka. 

6. Tato paccha puna ec’ aiid Vijayabahu-bhipati 

Parakkamaraja capi tatha sasanasodhanam., 

?, Amhaikam Bodhisattd pi piréntd pirami pura 

Tidasalayasaggamhi dévarajjam akarayi. 

8. Tada Anandathérd pi Bardnasipuré aka 

Rajjam Usinnard hutva Kassapa-Buddhasasané 

9. Malam disva pi majjhattd nika sdsanasodhanam. 

Tada Sakko dévaraja dibbasukham param-mukhd 

10. Kanhasonakha-vannéna gantva Matalina saha 

Uttasetvana rajinam tada ’sinnaranimakam, 

1]. Sdsanasddhanatthaya laddha tap patijdnanam 

Paccha ’nusdsanam katva pacciga Tidasalayath. 

12, Tasma Ramadiiadésissard pi Rimadhipati-bhipati 

Sanddaram saticaram anugantvana sasanam 

13. Yavapaficasahassanta patitthanaya ’sddhayi. 

14, Ittham sasanasodhanakuslam Ramadhipati-ham alattham yam 

Ténakhinam iva jatam santam suddhath sivath paccha. 

15. Hamsavatipuradhipatino saddhalund Bhipalavara 

Disva sasanajam malar pinayitumh vayamantu sada. 

16. Khinsava katakiccathéra Majjhantikadayo 

Vimuttisukham ohaya pavivekarata api 

17. Sdsanavuddhiya hetu byaparam akarum pura. 

Tasma4 tésam sanidaram anukammé supésald 

18. Paccha Harsapitiravasi bhikkhusantgho ca sidard 

Sasanassa malam disva sodhanam kurutam tatd 

19. Yatha tam tibhav’ oghagata taritum durite kasi-dyatane jahituim 

Ariyarth padadhim pavarain gamitum adhibodhi-budhalalitam lalitam. 

Ltt Kalyani name pasanalékha nitthita. 

(To be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 16.—The Prince and the Kambals.* 


There once lived with his queen a king, whose dominions extended far and wide, and who 
had an immeasurable hoard of treasure; but, as the saying goes, ‘there was no one to eat.” 
or in other words, the good couple had no children, though they had become old, and this 
grieved them very much. Hvery day the queen used to make it her habit to sit in the balcon 
of her palace, with a supli (sieve) full of gold, which she distributed among beggars, with the 
expectation that she would get a son through their prayers and blessings. 


One day, as she was seated as usual with a sieve full of gold, there came up to her a 
gésdnvi? who asked her what she had in the sieve. The queen answered saying it was gold. 
i CS a 

1 For the description of a kambal, see the story of “The Snake and the Girl,’’ ante, Vol, XIX. page 313, 





a 


note 3, 
2 For the description of a gdsdnvi, see the story of ‘ Bapkhadi,” ante, Vol, XX. p. 142, note 1. 
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Upon this the gésdavi again asked her :— ‘Is there any one that will eat it Pr”, meaning “ Have 
you got any childven who will enjoy all this gold ?” 


“No!” gaid the queen in a sorrowful tone; ‘“‘and that is the reason why J am sitting here 
with this sieve full of gold in order that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and 
obtain a son for me; but up to this time it scems that their prayers have not been heard,”’ 


The queen was then asked where her husband, the king, was; and she said that he was 
gone out. 


“Very well,” said the gasdéavz. “Tell the king, when he comes back, to come to a certain 


village where is my mat,® and then I will tell him what to do in order that your desires may be 
satisfied.” 


Thus saying the gésénvi received some alms from the queen and went away. 


Now, when the king came back in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and. 
while he was partaking of it, the queen said:—‘‘My dear husband, this morning as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gésdnvi, who 
says his hut is in such and such a village, came up to me and asked me what I had in the sieve, 
and when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was one who would eat it, to which I said 
‘no,’ and that I was distributing it in order to obtain a son through the prayers of the beggars. 
Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and I told him that you were not at home. Then, 


telling me where his hut was, he asked me to send you to him, when, he said he would tell you 
what to do to obtain our desires.” 


The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said :— 
‘But, my dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, and 
we are both performing other charitable acts, and all to no avail; what can the gésdnvi tell 


and much less do, that our desires may be fulfilled? It won’t be worth my while to 
go to him,” 


But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying :—‘ Let ns see what he says, 
Who knows but that he may help us to obtain our wishes ?” 


After much entreaty the king consented, and, having finished his supper, set out for the 
mat (hut) of the gésdivi. When he reached it, the gésdavi asked him what he wanted. 


The king said :—‘‘ Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell my wife to send me 
to you when I came home P” 


“Yes, my lord,” answered the gésdiwi. ‘‘I will now tell you what to do. Go toa certain 
place where you will find a tree* laden with fruit.* Climb the tree and shake it. Come 
down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do {not take more than two. Eat one your- 
self, and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will obtain your desires.” 


The king went in the direction that the g3sdivi mentioned, and saw a large tree, which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook the tree till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he came down and went to pick up the fruit 
he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and again 
he heard the sound of hundreds of frnit falling, but, as before, when he was picking up he got 
only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree a third time, 
and. shook and shook the tree with all his might for a very long time till he was quite fatigued, 
and he heard the sound of some thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When he 
came down, the ground under the tree was so covered up by the fruit that he could not put his 
feet down but fell on heaps of fruit, which made him glad to think that he had now plenty of 


them, but, to his great astonishment, as he proceeded to gather them, all the fruit went up 
again in the tree, and there remained for him to earry only two. 


as Sige 8 es ee ce ee ae Oe ne ae et Seth oe do et, 
3 A ‘holy’ man’s hut, * It is to be regretted that the trec and the fruit are not mentioned by name. 
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Thought the king to himself:—‘*The gdsdnvi told me to take only two of these fruit, but 
though I want to take more, and I knocked down so many, I can’t get more than two. There 
must be some meaning init. I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gésdnvi, or, who 
knows, if I take more, they will have any effect.” 


He then took the fruit and shewed them to the giésdnvi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat, 


The king, after thanking the gésénvi for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that time the 
queen became pregnant, and, when one, two, three, and so on till nine, months of her 
pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event caused great joy to 
the king and queen, and they entertained all the palace servants to a great treat. 


Now on the fifth day was celebrated the pdnchv? of the new-born, and on the sixth day was 
the sati7. On the day of the saité a fortune-teller was called to consult about the fortune and 
career of the infant-prince. While the fortune-teller was consulting the horoscope the pardhan’ 
kept watch outside, Though the fortune-teller knew what would happen to the prince, she 
did not tell the king and queen of the results of her calculations, and was going away, when 
the pardhan stopped her and asked her what was in the luck of the new-born, She refused to 
tell him anythiug, upon which he threatened to kill her if she would not tell him of the 
fortune of the king’s son. 


The fortune-teller then said :—“ It is written in the fortune of the prince that on the 
twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned in the sea! ’’ 


Thus saying she wentaway. The pardhan, however, kept this story to himself. 


Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be done the 
bdrdvt ceremony. For this purpose they had to go to a certain temple, to come to which they 
had to cross a sea. The king and every one else, with the exception of the pardhan, being 
ignorant of what misfortune was in store for the child, made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion with great pomp and joy, and hundreds of relatives and others were invited 
to be present at the ceremony of naming the child. 


At the appointed time they took a ship and set sail for the temple. On the way one 
person took up the child; a little while after a second person carried him. Soon after a third 
would take him, and so on, all the guests vying with each for the honour of carrying the prince. 
When they had sailed for several hours they came to the middle of the sea. The child 
happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, by accident, let the child fall, and down went 
the prince to the bottom of the sea! Hundreds of people dived after the child but in vain, 
and with tears in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with 
their guests. When they came home the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly 
dropped the child, to imprisonment for twelve years, during which she had to grind néchni.° 


Now it happened that as soon as the child fell into ‘the sea, he was devoured by a 
magalmaés4,”? which, again, was carried by the tideand thrown on dry land in a certain village. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and who were very wealthy, was going in 
pursuit of his vocation, viz., that of fishing, when hecame upon the magalmdsd. He, therefore, 
managed somehow or other to drag it to the shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise 
and confusion, he saw @ child come out ofthe belly of the magalmasé. The child was 
alive. Having no children himself with all his wealth, he gladly took up the child in hisarms, 


5 A prince is usually called a pardhan, but here, I think, is meant the prime minister, or some kdrbhdrt of the 
household. 

6 Nachni is asortof grain. Itis popularly supposed that women, when sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 
are made to grind ndchni. 

7 Equals magarmdsé& = an alligator. 
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and went home and handed him to his wife, who also rejoiced at the event, saying :-—‘‘ At last 
God has sent us @ child in this miraculous manner.” 


They constituted themselves the drowned prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing 
great wealth as they did, took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness. 
The prince grew up rapidly. When he was only one month old he looked two months old, 
when two months old, he seemed to be four months old, and so on, 


Thus the boy grew up strong and beautiful, and was known to all as the fisherman’s 
son, for the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother, 
When he was abont six or seven years old, he used to run about and play with the children from 
the neighbourhood. 


One day the children ran to the shore, and the prince asked his foster-parents to permit 
him also to go and play there, but the fisherman said :—“‘ No, my dear child. Don’t you go and 
play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. Who knows but that 
some accident or other may befall you? Then what shallI do? Tell me what yon may need, 
and I will get you any toys that you may wish for, with which you can play about the house 
in safety.” 


In spite of the kind advice the prince, as is the wont of children, ran full speed, and 
joined his playmates at the seabeach. 


Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 
spied a very beautiful kambal, floating on the tide which was coming in, Every one of the 
children attempted to get it, but all failed. At last our hero said he would fetch it, but all 
of them laughed at his folly, saying :— 


“What a silly child you are. Such big boys as we are we could not succeed, and you say 
that you can fetch it.” 


The prince, however, persisted saying he would fetch the kaméal, upon which they laid a 
wager, to which he consented and dived headlong into the waves, and in a few moments was 
again on the shore triumphantly carrying the sambal, and thus won the wager. he prince 
then carried the kambal to his foster-parents, who, on seeing it, asked him where he got it from 
’ or whether he had stolen it from any one. The prince told them how, as he and other children 

were playing on the shore, they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the other 


children had failed, they laid a wager forit, upon which he dived into the sea and came 
out safely with the kambal. 


Now in that country kambals were so rave, that not even the nobles and very seldom the 
kings could obtain them, and to possess one was thought a great luxury. So the fisherman 
began to think to himself :—“ Here is a most beantiful kambal, but of what use can it be 


t 
poor man like me? I will go and present it to the king.” § re 


So one day he took the kaméal and presented it to the king, who was very glad to see such 
a beautiful flower, and asked him where he got it from. The fisherman told him the whole 
truth, and the king, being satisfied with the answer, dismissed him, after rewarding him 
handsomely. The king then took the kambal and hung it upon his bed. One of the maid- 


servants of the queen, who happened to come into the room just then, on seeing the kambal 
said :-— | 


‘¢My lord, this flower is certainly very beautiful, but unless 


ie you can get and h 
two more® it will never lend any beanty by itself to the bed.” & ang up 


8 It must be borne in mind that this king is the father of our hero. 


® Two more added would make three kKambals. The number three has here evidentl 


could be more natural to add three, so as to make four, y some meaning to it, for it 


one for each of the four corners of the bed. 
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The king, having heard this, sent for the fisherman, and told him to ask his son to bring 
two more; but the fisherman protested, saying :— 


“ My lord, it was by sheer chance that my son obtained that kandal, and it is next to 
impossible to get any more,” 


The king, however, would not be convinced of the impossibility of getting more kambals, 
and told the fisherman that should his son fail to bring him two more kambals he should 
forfeit his head. 


The poor fisherman went away downhearted, thinking upon the unreasonableness of the 
king. He went home, and, refusing to take any food or drink, teok to his bed. Now, it was 
customary during meals for the old man, owing to his great affection, to feed the prince as one 

-~“would s little child, though he was already nearly eight years old. That day, however, the prince 
missed him, and so asked his foster-mother why his father did not take supper. She said she 
did not know the reason; perhaps he was not feeling well. Upon this the prince went and asked 
him why he did not come to supper, but the old man said :— 


“Go, my child, and take your supper. Ido not want any.” 


** But, father,” said the prince, “you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day ? 
What is the matter with you? What misfortune has befallen you that you look so downcast 
and won’t touch your food P_ Tell me, father, all your cares and anxieties.” 


The old man was very muck pleased with the prince’s kind words, and said to him :— 
“My dear child, the kambal you brought from the sea, and which I presented to the king, 
has brought a very great misfortune on me. The king went and suspended the kambal 
upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who saw it, said, that the kambal, though certainly 
very beautiful, lent no beauty to the bed, and that, if there should be hung up twe more, it 
would make the bed appear very handsome. The king, therefore, wants you to bring him two 
more Kkambals. I remonstrated with him on the impossibility of getting any, but to no use, 
fior the king cannot be persuaded of it, and he has ordered you to fetch them on the penalty of 
forfeiting your head in case of failure. God gave you to usso miraculously in our old age, 
and the cruel king wishes to take you away. This, my child, is my grief, and I will starve 
myself to death before you are snatched away from me. Go, my dear hoy, and take your 
supper, and go to bed quietly.” 


Thus said the fisherman and heaved a deep sigh, and tears could be seen trickling from 
his eyes in profusion. 


Upon this the prince said :—“ Is this what has caused you so muck anxiety ? Tell the king 
that I promise to bring him two kambals. But, first of all, tell him that he must provide 
me with a ship completely manned with khaldsts and other servants, and I] must have 
provisions to last for several months, and an iron chain several yards long. Then I will go and 
fetch him the kambals. In the meanwhile you must calm your fears, and rise and take your 


supper.” 


When the fisherman heard these words he took heart, and rose and took his supper. On 
the following morning the fisherman bent his way to the palace and informed the king that his 
son had promised to bring him the kambals on condition that he fitted out a ship with servants, 
a long iron chain, and provisions to last for several months. The king agreed to the conditions, 
and ordered a ship to be built. What did the king Jack? He had hoards of treasures. So he 
hired numerous workmen, and a job, that would take two or three months to finish, he got 
done in a fortnight, and fitted out the ship with a great number of khaldsts and other servants. 
He also procured a very long iron chain, and stored in the ship provisions of all sorts enough 
not for some months, but for years! 
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Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents 
went and embarked on board the ship, and in a little while more the ship was out of sight 
dancing on the waves of the vast ocean. 


They went on and on for many days. When they had reached the middle of the sea, the 
prince ordered them to cast anchor. He then hooked on the long iron chain to the side of the 
ship, and said to the khaldsis:— 


“Tam now going to dive into the sea. Keep hold of the chain, and as soon as you feel 
extra weight on it pull up the chain and haul it home.” 


Thus he said to the zhaldsts, and descended aiong the chain and dived into the sea. 
When he had gone down a long way, he came upon a beautiful country with large gardens 
full of fruit-trees of all sorts, bent down with the weight of the abundance of frnit, very 
tempting to the view. 


Here he walked about for a couple of hours, and came upon a large but lonely mansion, 
most beautifully furnished, and as he entered it he came in sight of a damsel of unparalleled 
beauty, from whose mouth fell kambals as she spoke. Our hero asked her what she was 
doing there apparently alone, for he could see no signs of any other human beings. 


Our hero being also very beautiful, the damsel of the subterraneous abode was enamoured 
of him, but said with a sorrowful tone:— 


“Tam the daughter of a rankhas!? who has gone out in search of his food, which consists 
of animals and such like, and occasionally human beings, should any fall into his hands by 
chance. I am certainly glad to see you, but still] am anxious about your safety, because, 


should my father see you, he will have no mercy on you, but will make a meal of you m a 
trice.”’ 


“Then tell me where I can conceal myself with safety,” said the prince. 


Upon this the girl said :—* See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the 
wall, where you must remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you 


must be hungry ; so take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before my 
father, the rdénkhas, comes back, which will not be very long hence.” 


The prince thanked her for her kindness, She then set before him some food, which she 
prepared in a hurry-scurry, and to which our hero did ample justice, being very hungry, as he 


had not eaten for several hours, This done, the girl changed the prince into a fly and stuck 
him up on the wall. 


Not very long after the rénkhas came home after his day’s excursion, and, as usnal, lay 
down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As he lay there he said to his daughter :— 


““My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you aware of 
any one having come or gone this way ?” 


And the daughter replied:— “What makes you think of human beings about here ? 
Here I am alone from one hour of the day to the other. Whata silly idea this is of yours ?” 


‘“‘But” said the father, ‘*I do smell the smell of a human being; otherwise I shouldn’t 
have said so.” 


The girl, however, said that she had seen no human being, and was, therefore, nnaware 
olit, The rénkhas was now quieted, and fell fast asleep. 


On the next day when the rdakhas went, as usual, in search of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood our prince before her. She 
then prepared some food of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 
a a a a cea ee 


0 4. @,, a Tdkshasa = a giant, 
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during the whole day. Atthe close of the day, when it was near time for the rdikhas to return, 
the girl again transformed him into a fly, and stuck him up on-the wall. Thus matters 
coutinued for several days. 


One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdikhas, in what his life lay. 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the rédikhus returned, andshe was shampooing his limbs, she 
said :— 


‘«Pather, tell me in what lies your {life P”’ 
The rdrkhas replied:—‘‘ Why are you so anxious about knowing in what my life lies?” 


‘‘ Father,” said she, “if Lam not tobe anxious about your life, who should be? very 
day you go in quest of food, which consists generally of animals. Should any accident happen 
to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the event of your death? ”’ 


But the rénkhas replied :— ‘‘ Cast off your fears and anxieties, for there is no likelihood 
of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards my life, — you know 
the three brab-trees'! standing near our house. Should any person cut one of the trees with 
one stroke, I shall get a strong attack of fever; and if he succeeds in cutting the other two also 
with one stroke, there will be an end to my life. So long, therefore, as the trees are safe I am 
safe also. You see, then, that you have no cause for anxiety about me.” 


He then fell asleeep. The following day, when the réikhas was gone, the girl,-after trans- 
forming the prince, told him everything she had heard from her father. Our bero now looked 
about and caught sight of the rdakhus’ sword hanging on the wall, He took it, and, having 
sharpened it, went out, and, with one stroke, cut off one of the brab-trees. As soon as the a 
was cut down, a strong fever came on the rdikhas, who now retraced his steps home, but before 
he could reach it, our hero cut down the other two brab-trees also with one stroke, and with the 
fall of the trees the rdzkhas also fell dead. 


The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty of 
the kanbals, which fell from her mouth every time she spoke. He now thought that he had 
been absent for a rather long time from his foster-parents, who must be becoming anxious about 
him. So he made up his mind to quit the place taking with him the kambals, which he intended 
to give to his king. He, therefore, made the damsel of the subterraneous abode acquainted with 
his intention. ; 


The girl, however, said :— “You have killed my father, and now wish to go away, leaving 
me alone ! What can I do here all by myseliP Under whose protection shall I live ? Take me 
with you, and we will be husband and wife, and live together happily.” 


The prince consented, but the dificulty was how to bring her to land. Hethen hit upon 
the following plan. He put her ina box and carried her to the place where his ship was 
waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but alas ! so soon as the khaldsis felt the weight 
of the box they pulled up the chain, aud to their astonishment saw that a box was tied up 
with it! 

‘s Where is the boy ?”’ they thought. ‘“ From whence comes this box? What can have 
become of him? We have, however, acted up to his orders and are not to blame. Let us now 
return home; but let us, inthe first place, see the contents of the box.” 


Thus saying, they proceeded to open the box, but to their utter embarrassment thoy heard 
a voice coming from inside :— “ Hold! Be cantious what you are about. Do not open the box. 
Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with worms.” 
[rnp nee UE EEE IEEESIEEEnnSEISE EN NnnSnnnERR RRR RRR RRRREEERRRRRREREEEERRREEEEEEEEEEEEe eee 
11 [This is an exceedingly interesting instance of the local survival of an old forgotten Anglo-Indian word, 
the last previous quotition for which is 1809, so far as I know, the earliest being 1628. Brad is a corruption of 
Portuguese brava, and stands for the treejotherwise known as the toddy palm, the palmyra, and the fan-palm = 
Borassus jlabelliformis.—Ep.] 
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When they heard these words, they thought it best not to meddle with the box, but to take 
it and present it to their king for what it might be worth. 


Accordingly they set sail, and with a favourable breeze reached their native shore in a very 
short time. When they had landed, they carried the box into the presence of the king, who was 
impatiently waiting to see the prince back with the kambals, aud thus addressed him :— 


‘Sire, here we are after a long absence. When we had reached in the middle of the sea 
the young lad, who promised to bring the Lambals, descended into the sea with the aid of the 
long ivonchain, which he had so particularly ordered you to make, and diving under the waters 
disappeared. Before doing so he told us to hold the chain in its position till we felt it getting 
heavier, when we were to pullit up. After waiting there for many days, we felt an unusual 
and extraordinary weight, upon which we pulled up the chain, expecting, every moment, to 
see the lad, but to our surprise we found this box tied to the chain. We cannot say what hag 
become of the lad. When we attempted to open the box, we heard a female voice speaking 
from inside the following words:— ‘Hold! Be cautious what you are about. Do not open 
the box. Any one, who dares todo itin spite of my remonstrances, will be plagned with worms.’ 
We, therefore, refrained from opening the box, which we now present to your Majesty.” 


The king was pleased to accept the box, and proceeded to open it, expecting to hear the 
words the khalésis had told him, but our heroine Jet him open it. When the box was, however, 
opened, out popped a damsel of unequalled beauty. 


The maid-servants, who saw her, at once exclaimed: — “ Sire, she is fit to be your qucen, 
while the queen ought to be made her maid-servant.”’ 


The king, thereupon, asked her if she was willing to be his queen, but she said :~ “I am 
under a vow for twelve years; should any one dare touch me before that period has elapsed he 
will be plagued with worms. If, however, you wish to kecp me, you must allot me a separate 
room, to which no one is to be allowed admittance, except one or two maid-servants. When my 
twelve years of vow have passed away I will be yours.” 


The king did not wish her to violate the vow of twelve years which she had mentioned. 
He, therefore, ordered a large room to be furnished in an elegant style for her to live in 
separately, and provided her with maid-servants and everything elsc necessary to her comfort. 


To return to our hero, the prince, whom we left behind in the country under thesea, As 
soon as he found that the chain with the box was hauled up, and there was no chance of his 
coming out of the sea, he walked back, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the 
various fruits with which the place abounded. He lived in this way for many days. One day 
he felt himself fatigued and so lay down to rest under a pimpal-tree. 


Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called girdpakshd and gdrtpakshin, 
were in the habit of breeding in that pimpal-tree, but, to their misfortune, as soon as they 
lott the place in search of food or for any purpose, some wild animal or bird used to come aud 
vat up their young ones. That day, too, the giiriipaksh’n gave birth to two littles ones, after 
which she and the gir? pakshd went away in search of food. During their absence a huge wild 
hird came and was about to gobble up the little birds, when our hero at once rose up to their 
help, and killed their enemy. Some four or five hours afterwards the gtripaksha and 


civipakshin came to the tree carrying some food in their beaks, and proceeded to feed the 
Uttle ones, upon which they said :— 


“ Before you feed us, tell us if yon had any other issue besides ourselves, or are we your 
first-born P” 

The parent-birds said :— ‘Dear little ones, we had many children born before you, but 
some cruel bird deprived us of all of them. We are certainly astonished to find you alive ; 
ana even now we are not certain how long you will be spared to us.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


VALDAVARA, 


The details given by Prof. Kielhorn on page 111 
above, in connection with certain dates which 
include the word Vaddavara as the name of a 
day of the week, render unnecessary the greater 
part ofa note which I have had on hand, un- 
finished, for over four years. But it may be use- 
ful to now supplement what he has written. 


Prof. Kielhorn has arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddavara must be either Saturday or 
Sunday, and that the chances are in favour of 
Suuday.! 

On the other hand, I arrived at the opinion that 
Vsddavara is most probably Saturday. But 
I have not been able to obtam the actual 
proof that is needed. And that is why my note 
has remained unpublished. 


Finding, like Prof. Kielhorn, that the available 
dates do not give uniform results, I was pursuing 
wu different line of inquiry, which was suggested 
by the fact that, among the grants recorded in 
an inscription at Talgund in Mysore, dated in the 
Igvara sasivatsara, A. D. 1157-58 (Pali, Sanskvit, 
and Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No. 219), there is 
mentioned (line 65-66) the item of — Vadda- 
varadol abhyshga Sdmaviradal 30 manushya 
brahmanath rugurarm kalava nividana jivitarh ga 
4,— “four gadydnas (for) smearing the body 
with oil on Vaddavara, (and for) the support 
of a barber who is to bathe thirty sick Brahmans 
(or, perhaps, the thirty Brahmans, when they fall 
sick) on Monday.” 

This passage shews that at any rate Vadda- 
vara is not Monday. And my object was to find 
out the day of the week for which the abhyanga 
or taildbhyanga is prescribed by the Sastras. 
Prof. Kielhorn will very probably be able to give 
the final passage that is required. Meanwhile, I 
will quote the following :— 


My. Sh. B. Dikshit supplied me with the follow- 
ing from Sripati’s Ratnamdld, Vara-prakarana, 
verse 9:— 

Rayis taparh kAntim vitarati Sagi Bhdmitanayéd 
writim lakshmith Chindrih Surapatigurur 
vitta-haranarh } 


1 As regards the latter point, he seems to have been 
somewhat influenced by some remarks by Mr. Rice, from 
which he infers that vadda may be synonymous with 
mukhya and édi. But I cannot find anything to support 
such a meaning of the word. — As we have, in Kanarese, 
vaddta, ‘dulness,’ it is just possibe that odda, vada, 
may be a corruption of the Sansknt manda, which is 
used as a name of the planet Saturn. ButI hare not been 
influenced by this idea in the result at which I have 


vipattirhn Daityénirh Gurur  akhila-bhég-dnu- 
bhavanam 

nringrh tail-Abhyang&ét sapadi kurnté 
Sdryatanayah 1 


This marks Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, as unlucky days,— Monday and Wednes- 
day, as lucky days,— and Saturday, as the best 
dsy of sll, for the tailabhyanga. 

So, also, a verse from the Muhiirta-Mérianda — 
(Bhadrd-sairkrama-pdta, &c.; quoted in the Dhar- 
masindhusdra, parichchhéda ii. para. 1384) — says 
that one should uot make the taildbhyanga, with- 
out some sufficient reason, on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

And another verse, given in the same paragraph, 
implies the same, by stating that the taildbhyanga 
confers happiness, if flowers are scattered on a 
Sunday, fragrant earth on a Tuesday, durvd-grass 
ona Thursday, and cowdung on a Friday. 


Also, another passage in the Dharmasindhusdra, 
parichchhéda 1. para. 45, says, in general terms, 
that the taildbhyanga should be avoided on a 
Sunday. 


There are also rules prescribing the taildbhyanga 
for certain tithis and festivals, and prohibiting it 
for certain other similar occasions. But the 
above is all that I have been able to find, on the 
subject of the tatlébhyanga in connection with 
the week-days. 


The general tendency of the passages given 
above is, that the taildbhyanga may ordinarily be 
preformed on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Of these three days, Monday is plainly excluded, 
as far as the meaning of Vaddavara is concerned, 
by the Taélgund inscription. And, Saturday being 
clearly indicated as the best day of all for the 
tailibhyanga, and also answering best to the dates 
that I calculated, I arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddavara is most probably Saturday. But 
of course the result is not a conclusive one. And 
it remains to be seen whether it can be borne out 
by, for instance, any other passage to the effect 
that, under all ordinary circumstances, and as far 
as the week-days only are concerned, Saturday is 
the proper day for the taildbhyanga. 


arrived. — In an inscription at Tilgund (P. 8S. and 
O.-C. Inscriptions, No. 217, line 20, and Mysore Inscrip- 
tions, p. 208, and note), that village is called ‘*the 
glorious great vadda-village, Tanagundtr’’ (see aie, 
Vol. IV. p. 279, note §). But I doubt whether in that 
expression, or in vaddardvula asthe name of an ancient 
tax, andin vaddavyavahérin which indicates a trade 
or profession, ra/da has the same application as in 
vaddaru a. 
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To the dates given by Prof. Kielhorn, I can 
add the following :— 

An inscription on a virgal at Hali in the Bel- 
gaum District is dated on Vaddavara, the fifth 
tithi of the dark fortnight of Sravana of the 
Sarvajit sariwutsara, which was the thirty-second 
year of the Chalukya-Vikrama-kala. Here, Sarva- 
jit coincided with Saka-Sainvat 1030 current. 
And the given tithi, beginning at about 48 gh: 
4) 9, = 19 hrs. 28 min., after mean sunrise, on 
the Friday, ended at 49 gh. 45 p., = 19 hrs. 
44 min., on Saturday, 10th August, A.D. 1107. 

And, on the dates put forward by him, I would 
make the following remarks :— 

The inscription of A. D. 1087. This records a 
grant of land and an oil-mill; and the latter 
item seems to connect the grant closely with the 
tailébhyanga. I expect that m this record the 
fourteenth tithi, which began on the Saturday at 
about 42 gh. 40 »., = 17 hrs. 4 min., and ended on 
the Sunday at 46 gh. 40 »., = 18 hrs. 42 min, is 
a genuine mistake for the thirteenth, which 
included all the daylight hours of the Saturday. 

The inscription of A. D. 1144. The resulting 
day for Vaddavéra, with the ended tithi, is 
Friday, as stated by Prof. Kielhorn, But, as 
Friday is mentioned in the first part of this 
record by the usual name, Sukravara, it seems 
hardly likely that Vaddavara also can be really 
used here to mean Friday. — Though the two parts 
of the record are dated in two successive years, they 
seem to have been written at one and the same 
time. — With the dithi, the second, which seems, at 
first sight, to be given in the first part of the record, 
the resulting week-day there is Monday, instead 
of Friday. But there are indications that the 
‘two’ was corrected into ‘six” And this would 
give the currect day, Friday. — It seems possible 
that there was some similar carelessness, left un- 
corrected, in respect of the tithi in the second part 
of the record. The given tithi, indeed, M&gha 
krishna 14, is the ¢ithi of the Mah&-Sivaratri, 
which is named in the record; and there ought 

to be no mistake in connection with at any rate 
the tithi of so very special a festival. But, plenty 
of cases can be turned up in which the rites 
have had to be celebrated on the day on which 
the thirteenth tithi ended. And the question 


may be, whether, on the occasion in question, 
there were any ciremmstunces that nevessitated 
the celebration of the rites during the fifteeurh 
tithi, which ended on Saturday, -—- with the result 
that the writer made confusion between the 
ended tithi of that day and the titht of the 
festival. 

The inscription of A D.1163. The tithi began 
on the Saturday, at about 3 gh. 15 p., = 1 hr, 
18 min., and ended on the Sunday, at 6 gh. 5 Ps 
=2%hrs. 26 min. As @& current tithi, it was 
connected with almost the whole of the day- 
time of the Saturday. And my belief is that 
we have always to consider the week-day during 
which a ¢ithi is current during an appreciable 
portion of the daytime, quite as much as the 
weck-day on which it ends. 


The inscription of A. D. 1187. The resulting 
week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, as stated by 
Prof. Kielhorn. The tithi began at about 39 gh. 
10 »,=15 hrs. 40 min., on the Friday; and 
ended at 35 gh. 10 »., = 14 hrs. + min., on the 
Saturday. And both the daytime condition and 
the ending condition are satisfied. 

The inscription of A. D, 1234. Here, again, 
the resulting week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, 
as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. The titht began at 
about 83 gh. 40 »., = 15 hrs. 28 min., on the 
Friday; and ended at 28 gh. 35 p.,=11 hrs. 
26 min., on the Saturday. And, here also, the 
daytime condition is satisfied, as well as the 
ending condition. 


The inscription of A. D. 1284. According to 
all but oneof the inscriptions of Ramachandra in 
Sir Walter Hlhot’s MS. Collection, the Svabhanu 
smivatsara, A. D. 1283-84, ought to be the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, — not the twelfth. 
according to the one exception, it would be the 
twelfth year. My results are the same as Prof. 
Kielhorn’s, for the three years given by him. 
And there must be more than one mistake in the 
details given in the record. 

It seems to me that the evidence decided, 
preponderates in favour of Vaddavara mean- 


ing Saturday. But, as I have already said, 
definite proof is still wanting. 


J. F. FLEE. 
24th May, 1893. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BASSHIN—BASSEEN. 

Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. teak, quotes Rennell, 
Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan or the Mogul 
Hmpire, 1793, p. 260, to the following effect :— 
the teek forests, from whence the marine yard at 
Bombay is furnished with that excellent species 
of ship timber, He along the western side of the 


Gaut Mountains .... onthe north and north- 


east of Basseen. 

This settles the pronounciation of Bassein when 
the word first began to be recognized, although 
the Bassein referred to by Rennell is I take it the 
town in the Bombay Presidency and not the town 
in Burma. See ante,p 18 ff. BR. C. Tempun. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 


BY G. A. GRIERSON, I.C.8. 
(Concluded from p. 236.) 


8. The Kabitta Ramayan, or Kabittabali. The history of Rama in the Lavitta, ghanak- 
shart, chhappar and sawatyd metres. It is devoted to the contemplation of the majestic side 
of Rama’s character.’ Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi informs me that the poem has been enlarged 
in later times by the addition to the last kénd of occasional verses written by Tul’si Das in 
kavitta metres. That Tul’si Das did write occasional verses, like other poets of his time, is to 
be expected, and they have been collected and arranged in appropriate groups by admirers of 
the poet. Such are K. Hdm., Ut., 182 ff., in praise of the Jénaki-vata, or peepul tree at the 
site of Valmiki’s hermitage, which still exists on the banks of the Ganges, and is an object of 
worskip to the present day. So also, Ut. 94-96, addressed to the Kaliyuga, Ut, 170 and ff, 
lamenting over the insults offered by the Musalmins to Banaras, and Ut., 174, which is said 
to have been uttered by him when at the point of death. Other collections of similar verses, 
frequently found appended to the Kabitta Rdmdayan are the Rdm-stuti, Uddhav-gipikd-sambéd, 
Hanuménddt-stuti, Jénaki-stuin, Sankar-batisi, and the Hanumén béhunk (written when the poet 
was suffering from a severe sore in the arm), 


In seven kdnds or cantos, viz. :— 

(1) The B4al-kénd, Childhood. Commencing with Rama’s childhood and ending with the 
breaking of Siva’s bow. 22 scanzas (pada), mostly quatrains. 

(2) The Ayddhyd-kdnd, Ayédhy&. Describes the circumstances attending Rama’s depar- 
ture on exile, 28 stanzas. 

(8) Aranya-kénd, the Forest. Describes the chase of the golden deer. One stanza. 

(4) Kishkindhd-kdnd, the Adventures in Kishkindhya. A description of Hanumat’s 
famous leap. One stanza, 

(5) Sundar-kdnd, the Beautiful, Sita in the garden in Lankaé. Hanumat’s adventures 
there. The conflagration of Lanka. Hanumat bids farewell to Sita, and returns to Rama. 
Thirty-two stanzas, 

(6) Lankd-kdnd, Lanka. The news of Rama’s arrival in Ceylon. Trijatd tells Sita. 
Alarm of the citizens. The first battle, Angada’s challenge. Vibhishana’s remonstrance. 
Mandédari’s remonstrance. The battle resumed. Hanumat’s journey for the saijivani root. 
The final victory. Fifty-eight stanzas. 

(7) Uttar-kdnd, the Sequel. Verses in adoration of Rama. Miscellanea, One hundred 
and seventy-seven stanzas. 





1 The commentators say that there are three ways of looking at Rama (tint bhdnti lild), viz., the tender side of 
his character (médhurya), the majestic side of his character (aisvarya), and the complex (misrita) in which tender- 
ness and majesty are combined. Thereare four ways of singing his praises, as a mégadha or panegyrist, a vandin 
or bard, a sta or historical poet, and an arthin or suppliant. A work in which the complex view of Riama’s 
character, together with his glory and his power, is celebrated is called a chartta, and should be sung by a stita 
(also called a pauranika,) an historical poet. His tenderness should be sung by a mdgadha, and his majesty by a 
vandin; while entreaties addressed to him should be sung by an arthin. Tul’s! Das first composed the Rama- 
charvta-manasa, dealing with the complex side of Réma’s character, asa stta. Then, to encourage the faithful with 
a true idea of Rama’s power, he illustrated his majesty in the Kabittdbali, assuming the réle of a vandin. Then 
to strengthen the love of the worshipper, he dwelt on Rama’s tenderness in the Gitdébal?, taking the réle of a 
magadha, Finally becoming an arthin, a suppliant, he wrote the Binay patiriké. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi gives 
me the following sléka :— 

sttéh paurdnikah préktd, migadhé varhsasarirsakah | 

vandinas tv amala-prajiah prastdva-sadris6htaya lil 
from which we gather that a sata is a reader of ancient histories, a magadha praises the king’s family, and a vandin 
is expert in complying with his demand fora fine poem. 
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The following are examples of this work. K. Ram. I. 


Metre. Sawatyd. 


Awadhésa hé ddre sakdre gat suta gida kai bhuipati lai nikasé | 

Abaléki hau sécha bimichana hé thagt st rahi, jé na thagé dhika sé\ 
Tulasi mana-ranjana ranjita aijana naine sukhahjanajdiaka sé | 

Sajant, sasi meh sama sila ubhat nava nila sardruha sé bikasé Wit 


(One townswoman of Ayédhya says to another) “I went at dawn to the portal of the Lord 
of Awadha (DaSaratha), as, son in arms, the king issued from the palace. As I gazed upon 
the babe, the releaser from sorrow, I stopped like one enchanted,—yea, shame on all who 
were not enchanted at the sight. (O! Tul’si), His eyes darkened with heart-rejoicing henna 
were like young Ahafjanas2 My dear, ’twas just as though twc dark lotuses had bloomed, 
noble in character, upon the fair moon (of his countenance).” 


We may note that the first word of the first line is said by the commentators to set the 
whole keynote of the poem. Awadhésa, the Lord of Awadh, (i#a=tsvara), indicates that the 
subject of the poem is majesty (aisvarya). 


The next example (V, 14, 15) describes how Hanumat, with his flaming tail sets fire to 
Lanka. Jt is a good example of Tul’si Das’s power over words, with which he makes the sound 
an echo of the sense. 

Metre. Kavitta. 

Hita-bdta kéta-dta atant agdra paurt khért hort dauri daurt dinhi att dgi hat 

Arata pukdrata, sakbhdrata na how kdhi, bdbydkula jahdn sé tahdn 
bhdgt havi 

Béladht phirdwai, béra bdra ghaharéwai, jharai bdindiyd si, 
pagt haty 

Tulasi, bilékt akulént jdiudhdnt kahat chitra hin ké kapi 
hat Wt 140 

Lagi ldgi agi, bhdgi bhdgt chalé yahdn tahdn, dhiya ko 
sanbhdrahin \ 


léga chalyaw 

lanka paghildt pdgt 
sh misdchara «ona lagi 
na mdya, bapa pita na 


Chhité bdra, basana ughdré, dhima dhundha andha, kahat bdré bidhé bari bari 
bara bdrahin \ 

Haya hihiniia, bhdgé jdta, ghahardia gaja, bhart bhira dhili péli raundi khawads 
ddrahitn \ 

Nama lat chiléia bilaldta akuldia ati tdta tdia taunsiydia jhaunsiyata jhdrahin 15 \ 


In the market-gulleys, on the bulwarks of the citadel, on the balconies, on the palaces, on 
the gateways, running along from lane to lane, Hanumat sets alight a mighty conflagration. 
In terror the people scream. One fails to help another, every one is in confusion, and every one 
only tries to run away from where he finds himself. The monkey brandishes his (blazing) tail : 
he jerks it from door to door; sparks fall from it like rain drops, and Lank§, as it were, ripens 
and melts into syrup. (O Tul’si) the distraught Rikshasa women cry out as they look at 
him :—‘ not even in a picture hath such a monkey been seen by the night-prowlers’?? (14) 


‘Wire! Fire! Fire!’ They fice, they run hither and thither for their lives. Mother knows 
not her own daughter. Father helps not hisown son. Girls with their hair dishevelled, nay, 
their very garments torn open, blind in the darkness of the smoke, children, old men, cry and 
cry again for ‘ water, water!’ The horses neigh, the elephants trumpet, as they break from their 
stalls. In the vast mob men shove and trample one another, one crushing another as he falls 
beneath his feet. Calling each others’ names, children screech, lamenting, distraught, crying 
‘my father, my father, I am being scorched, I am being burnt alive in the flames.’ (15) 


a ys 


2 The khafijana is a very quickly darting bird, to which eyes are frequently compared. 3 4.¢. Rakshasas. 
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9. The Git Ramayan or Gitabali. The history of Rama, in various song-meitres. 
Devoted to the tender side (nddhurya) of Rama's character. In seven kdnds, or cantos, viz. 


(1) Bél-kénd. Childhood. A gospel of the infant Rima. The birth of Rama and his 
brothers. Rejoicings thereon. The delight and affection of the queen-mothers (7), and of 
Dasaratha in and for their infant children. The blessing of Vasishtha (13). The mothers’ 
affection. They rock the babes to sleep. Description of the beauty of the infants. They grow 
older and crawl about the court of the palace (26). Rama's beauty at this age. They play in 
the courtyard and lisp their first words. Their first lessons in walking. The wakening of 
Rama, at dawn, by his mother (36). The boys run out to play. The admiration of the town 
folk. They play on the banks of the Sarayu (46). (The first half of the canto ends here. 
Forty-six songs). 


Visvimitra comes to Ayédhyi, His welcome. He asks for Raima and Lakshmana to relieve 
the hermits from the Rakshasas. They start off with him, Description of their charming 
appearance. Their delight and wonder at the novelties they see on the way. The slaughter 
of the Rakshasas. Rejoicing of the hermits. The salvation of AhalyA (57). They set out for 
Janakapura. Theirreception there: admiration of the citizens. The two princes introduced to 
Janaka. They reach the scene of the bow-sacrifice. Theappearance of the princes. The crowd 
assembles to see the sight. The townsfolk talk. The grandeur of the assembly, Arrival 
of Siti in state (84). The proclamation of the conditions. The other competitor kings fail 
even to move the bow. Rama, at Viévimitra’s instance, breaks the bow (90). Rejoicings 
thereat, Rage of the defeated kings. Delight of the townsfolk (99), 


KanSalya’s lamentations in Rima’s absence from Ayéddhy&. The other queens comfort her. 
Arrival of news from Janakapura. Rejoicings in Ayédhya. The marriage procession starts 
and arrives at Janakapura (100). The wedding. Description of the beauty of Rama and Sita. 
Of Lakshmana and Urmili. The townsfolk talk of Rama. His reception at Ayédhya by his 
mother. Altogether 110 songs (pada) to various melodies. 


(2) Ayddhyd-kénd. Ayédhy4. Dasaratha determines to make Rama yuvardja. Kaikéyl, 
under Manthara’s influence, gets Bharata made yuvardja, and has Rama sent to exile (1). Lamen- 
tations of Kansgalyé and Dagaratha. They entreat Rima to stop, but unavailingly. Sita makes 
ready to go with Rama. He remonstrates, She insists. The townsfolk lament that Sita is 
going (11). Lakshmana also insists on going. Theystart(12). Sita washes Rama’s feet when he 
is weary with the road. Their pilgrimage (14). The comments of the peoplealong the way, on their 
appearance. Of the village people (15-30). Their hardships. Comments of people on the road 
(31-41). The comments of the forest women (kirdiint) in Chitrakita. The pilgrims settle 
there. Their life. The forest and all nature gain new beauties (42-50). At Aydédhya, the 
lamentations of Kaugalyé (51-55). Return of the charioteer Sumantra, DaSaratha addresses 
him, laments, and dies (56-59). Bharata reproaches Kaikéyt (60, 61). He speaks humbly to 
Kauéalya. Her reply (62-64). He refuses to be made king, and sets out for Chitraktita (65). 
Lamentations of the parrots, &c., in Rima’s house (66-67). Bharata’s journey to Chitraktta. 
He meets Rima, and entreats himtoreturn. Ramarefuses(68-72). Bharata asks for Lakshmana 
at least to return, and to lethim go instead with Rima. This he also refuses. He takes 
Rima’s shoes home with him, to set them on the throne. He himself lives in humble guise 
at Nandigrama (73-79). Praise of Bharata (80-82). Kausalya’s lamentations (80-87). The 
talk of the townsfolk (88, 89). Total eighty-nine songs (pada). 


(3) Aranya-kdnd. The Forest. The pilgrims in the forest. Rama as a hunter. The leaf 
hut in Pasichavati (1-5). The golden deer. The circumstances of its death. The approach of 
Ravana disguised as the mendicant devotee. The rape of Sita. The conflict with Jataiyu (6-8) ; 
return of Rama and Lakshmana to the hermitage. The search for Sita. They find Jatayu. He 
tells them of the rape (9-16). The meeting with the Savari (17). Altogether 17 songs (pada). 


4 See note on the Kabittabali. 
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(4) Kishkindhd-kand. The Adventures in Kishkindhya. Sugriva shows Rama the brace- 
lets dropped by Sita. When the rainy season is over the monkeys and bears go olf to search 
for Sita, In all two songs (pada). 


(5) Sundar-hdnd. The Beautiful. The monkeys and bears set out to search for Sita. 
The meeting with Sampiti. Hanumat leaps over the sea. Searches for Sita in Lanka, and 
finds her (1). The meeting. Hanumat gives her Rima’s ring (2). She addresses the ring 
(3, 4). Conversation between Hanumat and Sita (5-11), Hanumat addresses Ravana (12, 13}. 
After having burnt Laiké, Hanumat addresses Siti and departs (14, 15). Lakshmana tells 
Rama of the arrival of Hanumat. Hanumat arrives and tells his own story (16-20). Rima’s 
reception of the news. They set out for Lanka, build the Sétubandha and cross the sea (21, 
92). Ravana receives news of the approach of Rima’s army. Mandddari advises him to 
submit. Also Vibhishana. Ravana spurns him. He deserts to Rima and his reception (23-46). 
Sita awaiting Rima’s arrival. She talks with Trijaté (47-51). Altogether 51 songs (pada). 


(6) Lankd-kdnd. Lantké&. Mandédari remonstrates with Ravana (1). Afgada’s challenge 
(2, 3). Lakshmana’s wound. Hanumat brings the magic root, visiting Ayddhya on his way. 
His conversation with Bharata. Lakshmana recovers (4-15). After conquering the Rikshasas 
(all description of the battle omitted) Rama brings the slain monkeys and bears to life (1). 
The perjod of Rima’s banishment elapsed. Kaugalya expecting Rama at Ayddhyé. Good 
omens. Rejoicing in the city at the news of Rima’s approach. The arrival of Rama (18-23). 
In all twenty-three songs (pada). 


(7) Uttar-kénd. The Sequel. The majestic (aisvarya) sway of Rima, after his return 
(1). The tenderness (médhurya) of his rule. The music when he wakes in the morning (2), 
He bathes in the Sarayii (8-5). Rama on his throne (6-8). His love, &c. (9-12). His might. 
Praise of his personal appearance (13-17), The swing festival in the rainy scason (18). Praise 
of Ayédhya (19). Its illumination (20). Its inhabitants (21). The Héli festival (22). he 
prosperity of the city (23). Réima’s justice. The affair of the Washerman. The banishment 
of Sita (24-32). Sita’s life in Valmiki’s hermitage. Birth of Lava and Kuga. Their growth 
(33-36). Rama’s life in Ayédhyé after Sita’s banishment (37). Praise of Rima (88). In all 
thirty-eight songs (pada). 

The following is an example of this poem. Git. I. 82, 

Rdg Kédnharé 

Lalita sutahi lélati sachu péyén 

Kausalya hala tanaka ajira mahah sikhawata chalana anguriydn ldyén 1 yi 

Kati binkini patiyani pdinjani bajati runw jhunu madhura rengdyén 

Pahuncht karant kantha kanthuléd banyau kéhari-nakha mani-jartta jardyén \ 24 

Pita punita bichitra jhanguliyé schati syéma sarira sohdyén | 

Datiyé dvat dvai mandhara mukha-chhabi aruna adhara chita léta chordyén | 3 \ 

Chibuka kapéla ndsiké sundara bhdla tilaka mast bindu bdbandyéi | | 

Rajata nayana maiju afjana-juta khahjana katja mina madu nayen\y 4 VW 

Latakana chdrw bhrikutiyéd tédht médht subhaga sudésa subhdyén | 

Kilaki kilaki néchata chutaki sunt darapati janani chhutukayen 5 i 

Girt ghuluruant ki uthi anujant tbtari bdlata pipa dekhdyén \ 

Bila-kéli abaldki mdtu saba mudite magana dnanda anaméayén \\ 6 i 

Dékhata nadbha ghana dta charita munt jéga samadhi dirats bisardyén | 

Tulasi Ddsa jé rasik na yehi rasa té nara jada jgwata jaga jdyénan7 i 

Full of happiness Kanéaly& caresses her darling boy. She lets him cling to her finger as 


she teaches him to walk in the fair golden palace court (1). Runu jhunu, runu jhunu, sweetly 
tinkles the bell-girdle on his waist, sweetly tinkle the anklet-bells on his feet, as she helps him 
along. On his wrists are bracelets, 


and round his throat a jewelled necklet studded with (evil- 
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fending) tiger’s claws (2). A spotless saffron-coloured little silken coatadorns him, while it itself 
looks charming on his dark limbs. His sweet face is a picture, with two little teeth above and 
below, peeping out behind his cherry lips, and stealing away the hearts of all (3), Lovely is his 
chin, his cheek, his nose. On his forehead, like a caste mark is a drop of ink (to ward off the 
evil eye). His bright eyes, henna-darkened, shine, putting to shame the khajijana, the lotus, 
and the (glancing silver) fish (4). On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and over them 
hair-plaits of enhancing charm. As he hears bis mother snap her fingers, he crows and springs 
with delight, and when he lets go her finger from his hand she is filled with dismay (5). He 
tumbles down, and pulls himself up upon his knees, and babbles (with joy) to his brothers 
when his mother shows him a piece of cake, and she, as she looks at all his pretty baby ways, 
is drowned in love, and cannot bear her joy (6). The saints in heaven gaze at his pranks from 
behind the clouds, and forget all their austerities. Saith Tul’si Dis, the man who loveth not this 
sweetness, hath no soul, and his life in this world is in vain (10). 


10. The Krishna Gitabali. <A collection of songs in honour of Krishna. In the Braj, or 
rather the Kanauji, dialect. A collection of 61 songs (pada). The first portion deals with 
Krishna’s babyhood and boyish pranks in Goékula, and the latter portion with the lamentations 
of the herd-maidens during his visit to Mathura. The style is quite different from that of 
Tal’st Das’s other works, and many scholars deny its authenticity. Ihave only seen two 
lithographed editions of the text, and no commentary. The following is an example. It 
describes how Krishna held up Mount Govardhana. Krishna Gitdbalé. 18. 

Rdg Malér 

Brija para ghana ghamanda kart dyé | > 

Att apamina bichéri dpani, kipt surésa pathdyé it 

Damakatt dusaha dasa hu dist ddémint, bhayd tama gagana ganbhira\ 

Garajata ghéra varidhara dhévata prérita prabala samira \t 

Béra bdéra pabi-péta upala ghana barakhata binda bisdla\ 

Sita-sabhita pubkidrata drata gosuta gépt gwéla I 

Radkhahu Rdma Kénha ehi abasara dusaha dasd bhai Gi \ 

Nanda birddha kiyd surapati sauh sd tumharé bala pati 


Suni hanst uthyau Nanda ko néharu Ityé kara kudhara uthdi 
Tulast Désa, Maghavé apané sau kari gayd garba ganwdai \\ 


On Vraja the storm clouds have arrogantly come, for the king of the Gods (Indra) 
considering himself insulted has sent them. Jnghtning, irresistible, flashes all around; in the 
heaven hath been born a profound darkness. Fierce rain clouds roar and rush, impelled by a 
mighty wind. Again and again fall thunderbolts, and the raindrops of the clouds are huge 
hailstones. Terrified at the cold, the cowboys, the cow-maidens, and the cowherds scream 
aloud, * Protect us, O Balarama and Krishna. Our lot is now more than we can bear. Nanda 
has contended with the Lord of the Gods, trusting in your power.’ When Nanda’s tiger heard 
these words, he rose up smiling, and lifted up the mountain (of Gdvardhana) with his hand.® 
Saith Tul’st Dis, Maghavén (Indra) thus, by his own action, humbled his own pride. 


1l. The Binay Pattrik4. The Buok of Petitions. In this the poet writes in the character 
of a suppliant (arthin).6 There is an interesting legend as to the way the book came to be 
written. Tul’si Dis first, as a paurdnika, wrote the Rdm Charit Ménas, in which he dwelt on the 
complex side of RAma’s character and on his glory, might and prowess. Then, as a vandin, to 
establish the hearts of those who sought the Lord, he wrote the Kabittdbalt dealing with Rama’s 
majesty. Then, to increase love in the worshippers of the Lord, he wrote as a mdgadha, the Gitdbali. 
Subsequently to all this, a murderer one day came on a pilgrimage crying, ‘ For the love of 





5 Using it as an umbrella to shelter the distracted cowherds. 
6 See footnote 1 to the account of the Kabiitébali. 
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the Lord Rama, cast alms to me, a murderer.’ Tul’si, hearing the well-beloved name, called 
him to his house, gave him sacred food which had been offered to the God, declared him purified, 
and sang praises to his beloved deity. The Brahmans of Banaras held an assembly, aud sent 
for the poet, asking how this murderer’s sin was absolved, and how he had eaten with him. 
Tul’si replied, ‘Read ye your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered yet into your hearts. 
Your intellects are not yet ripe, and they remove not the darkness from your souls.’ They 
veplied that they knew the power of the Name, as recorded in the Scriptures, ‘but this man is a 
murderer. How can he obtain salvation?’ Tul’st asked them to mention some proof by which 
he might convince them, and they at length agreed that, if the sacred bull of Siva would eat from 
the murderer’s hand, they would confess that they were wrong, and that Tul’st Dis was right. 
The man was taken to the temple and the bull at once ate out of his hand. Thus did Tul’si teach 
that the repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. This miracle had 
the effect of converting thousands of men and making them lead holy lives. The result enraged 
the Kaliyuga’ (the present age of sin personified), who came to the poet and threatened him, 
saying, ‘Thou hast become a stumbling block in my kingdom of wickedness. I will straight- 
way devour thee, unless thou promise to stop this increase of piety.’ Full of terror, Tul’si 
Das confided all this to Hanumat, who consoled him, telling him he was blameless and advising 
him to become a complainant in the court of the Lord himself. Write a dinay-pattrisd, a 
petition of complaint, and I will get an order passed on it by the master, and will be 
empowered to punish the Kaliyuga. Without such an order I cannot do so, for he is the king 
of the present age. According to this advice the poet wrote the Binay Pattrihd. 


The book is in the form of a series of hymns, adapted to singing, ard addressed to the Lord, 
as a king in a court. According to earthly custom, the first hymns, or petitions, are addressed to 
the lower gods,—the door-keepers, ushers, and courtiers as it were, of heaven, and then the 
remainder of the book is devoted to humble petitions to the Lord Rama himsclf. Thus,—He 
first addresses Ganéga (the door keeper) (1), then the Sun-god (2), Siva (3—10), Bhairava 
(‘Siva, the protector of Banaras) (11), Sathkara (12), Siva (13), Siva and Parvati in one (14), 
Parvati (15, 16), the Ganges (17—20), the Yamuna (21), the Kshétra-pila of Banaras (22), 
Chitraktta (28, 24), Hanumat (25—36), Lakshmana (87, 38), Bharata (39), Satrughna (40), Sita 
(41—43), With the 44th hymn the petitions to Rama begin, and are continued to the 277th. 
In the 278th the poet addresses the whole court, and the 279th, and last, hymn records the 
successful result of his petitions.® 

The following are specimens of this work :— 

Bin. 149. 


Kahdn jdun, kd sauh kahawh, aura thaura na méré | 
Juanma ganwdyd téré-t dvdré kinkara téré \\ 1 W 

Main tau bigdri, ndtha, sé svdratha ké linhé | 

Toht kripd-nidht kyaun banat méri si hinhé ny 2 tt 

Dina duradina, dina duradasd, dina dukha dina dikhana | 
Jaun laun tin na bildkihat Raghubansa-bibhtkhana ut 3 tt 
Dai pitht bina dithi haun, bisva-biléchana \ 

Ti sénh tu-hin, na adtsard, nata-sdcha-biméchana \) 4 it 
Parddhina, déva, dina haun, svddhina goséin 4 

Bilanahdré sé karai, bali, binai ki jhdéntn wv 5 ow 

Apu dékhi, mohin déhhiyé, jana jdniyé sdachd | 

Badi sta Réma néma, kt jehin lat 86 dbdichd tr 6 UI 
fiahani riti Rama révart niia hiyé hulast hat | 

Jyaun bhaivat tyaun karu kripdla térd Tulast hat wh 7 NN 


7 Kaliyuga, as a person, may practically be translated by ‘the devil’ of Christianity. [For Kaliyuga’s doings 


when personified as a god in popular poetry, see Legends of the Parijab, Vol. Il. p. 239 £.—Ep.] 
® Some editions make 280, not 279 hymus. 
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In the preceding hymn, the poet has prayed to the Lord to look upon him, — he can do 
nothing of himself. He now continues, — “For whither can I go? to whom can I tell (my 
sorrows)? No other place have I. Have I not passed my life a slave at thy door, and thine 
only? True, often have I turned away from thee, and grasped the things of this world ; but, 
O thou full of mercy, how can acts like mine be done by thee (that thou shouldst hide thy face 
from me)? O Glory of Raghu’s race, till thou wilt look upon me, my days will be days of evil, 
my days will be calamity, my days will be woe, my days will be defilement. When I turned my 
back to thee, and (it was because) I had no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art ; but thonart 
all-seeing (and canst therefore look upon me where’er I be). Thou alone, and no other, art like 
unto thyself; thou who dost relieve the sorrows of the humble. O God, I am not mine own; to 
some one must I be the humble slave, while thou art absolutely uncontrolled, and master of thy 
will. Iam but a sacrifice (balv) offered unto thee; what petition can the reflection in the mirror 
make to the living being who is reflected therein.® First, look thou upon thyself (and remember 
thy mercy and thy might). Then cast thine eyes upon me; and claim me as thy true servant ; 
for the name of the Lord is a sure protection, and he who taketh it is saved, Lord, thy conduct 
and thy ways!® ever give joy unto my heart; Tul’si is thine alone, and, O God of mercy, do 
unto him as it seemeth good unto thee.” 

Bin, 198. 

Bali jadun haun Rama Gosdi’n \ 
Kijat krip& dpant ndnin \ 

Paramdratha - surapura - sddhana, saba svdratha sukhada, bhaldt \ 
Kali sakéipa lipt suchdli, nia kathina kuchdlt chaldi i 

Jahan jahan chita chttawata hita, tahan nita nawa bikhdda adhtkai | 
Ruchi bhévati bhabhart bhigahin, samuhdt amita anabhdi it 

Adhi magana mana, byddhi bikala tana, bachana malina jhuthdé j 
Etehun para tumha sé Tulasi ki sakala sanéha sagdi 1) 95 U1 


O Rima, my Holy one, I offer myself a sacrifice unto thee. Show thou grace unto me as 
thou art wont. The evil age hath in its wrath cut off every good way, the means of ultimate. 
salvation, and the means of attaining to the lower heaven, yea, every earthly happiness, every 
goodness,—and hath brought into use its own, hard, evil way. 


Wherever the soul looketh towards good, there ever it causeth new sorrows to increase.U 
Every pleasure that delighteth fleeth in terror, while all things that delight uot, stand in 
front of a man, in unmeasured numbers. The soul is plunged in spiritual woe: the body is 
distracted by disease: man’s very words are foul and false. And yet, (O Lord,) with thee doth 
Tul’st Das hold the close kinship of perfect love. 


12, Rama-charita-manasa, the Lake of the Gests of Rama. Written in various metres. 
Most commonly eight pairs (frequently more) of chaupdis followed by one pair (sometimes more) 
of déhds, with other metres, in the more high-flown portions, interspersed. In seven sdpdna, or. 
descents (into the lake), viz. :— 

(1) Bala kinda. | (2) Ayddhy& kanda. (3) Aranya kinda. (4) Kishkindhya kinda. 
(5) Sundara kauda. (6) Lanka kanda. (7) Uttara kanda, 

This work, which is more usually called the Mdnas Rémdyan, or the Tul’st-krit Rdmdyan, 

is, as already shown, largely quoted in the Déhdbalt. The following references will show that 





® The reflection of a man in & mirror is entirely dependent on the man who is reflected. It moves as he moves, 
and only acts as he wills. So man’s soul, which is but a reflection of the universal Soul, is entirely dependent on 
the will (prérana) of the latter for all his actions good and bad. Hence the poet asks that the Lord may will him 
to lead a holy life. He has no right t~ ask for it as a right, he can only ask for it as a favour. 

1 Rahani = dcharana (wjralatd gurutd dharm«nite Adi jis dcharan par pu rahan; tai kd rahant kahi, comm.). 
Ritt = vyavahdra (jis vyuvahira té mantri mitra sévak prajddi par vartain.) 

i The commentator gives as an illustration, disease springing up ata holy festival, The late Hardwér affair is 
an example in point. 
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certain verses occur twice in the poem itself, Whether this is due to interpolations or not 
Tcannot say. My references are all to Chhakkan Lal's Corpus, and also to the new edition 
published by Babi Ram Din Singh. 
Rim. Ba., Ch. 77, 2 = Rim. A., Ch. 212, 3 (Ram Din., 213, 3) 
Sira dharit dyasu hkaria tumhdrd |\ 
Parama dharama yaha ndtha hamdrad \ 
Ram. Ba., Ch. 73, 3, 4 
Tapa-bala vachai prapancha bidhdtd \ 
Tapa-bala Bishnu sakala jaya-trdid i 
Tapa-bala Sambhwu karahin sanghdraé | 
Tapa-bala Sékha dharat mahi-bhird WU 
Compare Ram. Bi., Ch. 163, 25 
Tapa-bala tén jaga srijat bidhdid \ 
Tapa-bala Bishnu bhaé pariirdia \ 
Tapa-bala Sambhu karahin sanghird \ 
Taya tén agama na kachhu sansdré \\ 


Ram. A., Ch, 89, 2 = Ram, A., Ch. 111, 7 


Té pitu mdiu kahahu, sakhi, kaisé \ 
Jinha pathaé banu bdlaka aisé Ni 
Ram A., Ch. 123, 1, 2= Ram. Ar., Ch. 7, 2, 3 (Ram Din, 9, 2, 3) 
Agé Réma Lakhanu bane (punt) pichhé 
Tdpasa békha birdjata (bané ati) hachhé 
Ubhaya bicha Siya sbhatt haisé 
Brahma joa dbicha maya jaisé. 


Note that the last half line, ‘as Maya exists between Brahman and the soul,’ shows that 
Tul’si Dis was not altogether in accord with Raminuja, who altogether denied the existence of 
the MayA postulated by Sanbkardcharya. This will be dealt with subsequently. 

Ram Sun., Ch. 238, ] 


Rdma charana-pankaja. ura dharahi | 
Lanké achala vraju tumha karahii \\ 


Ram. Lan, Ch. 1, 8 


Rdma charana-pankaja ura dharaht | 
Kautuka éha bhdlu kapi karahi \ 


The poem was commenced in the year 1574 A. D. in Ayédhy4, where the first three 
sipdnas were written. Thence he went to Bandras, where Tul’s! Dis completed the work.!2 


I do not give any analysis of the contents of this excellent work. Mr. Growse’s translation 
makes this unnecessary. I hesitate also to give any example of it. No specimen will give a 
fair idea of the poem’s many beauties, and at the same time of its (to European taste) defects. 
It would be as unfair as to show a single pearl as a sample of the ocean with all its profundity 
and allits terrors, The Réma-charita-mdnasa is the earliest known, and at the same time the 
greatest, of Tul’si Das’s works. But, though the earliest, it has none of the crudeness which we 
might expect in a poet’s first attempt at song. lis metre is correct, though never monotonous ; 
its language is appropriate without being affected, and the chaiu of thought, ever bound 
together by the one golden string of love and devotion to his master, is worthy of the greatest 


Na a as fe aes ee ce nt he a ee tee 

Ram. Ki, 8. 1. mukti-janma maht jdni, &e. Here the poet for the first time in the poem praises Kast 
(Banaras), instead of Ayédhyé, and this passage is to be interpreted as above. The Bala, Ayédhy4 and Aranya 
Kindas were written at Ayédbya, and the Kishkindhya, Sundara, Lank& and Uttara Kéandas, at Banaras. 
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poet of any age. In the specimens taken from his other works I have shown what power the 
poet had over language, and how full that language would be either of tenderness, or of soul- 
absorbing devotion to the Deity whom he adored, and if I now give an extract from the 
Tul'si-krit Rémdyan it is not as a specimen of the work, but to show Tul’si Das in his lighter, 
perhaps more artificial mood, in which, with neatness and brevity of expression worthy of 
Kalidasa or of Horace, he paints the marvellous transformation of nature which accompanies 
the change from one Indian season to another. I allude to the well-known passage in the 
Kishkindhya-hdud which describes the rainy season, and the coming of autumn (Ch. 14 and ff). 
I follow Chhakkan Lal’s text, as usual, in this paper. 


A word as to the style. Tu’lsi Das here adopts a series of balanced, antithetic sentences,— 
each line consisting of a statement of fact and of a simile,—the latter often of a religious nature. 
This’method of writing closely resembles that adopted by Kalidasa in portions of the first book 
of the Raghuvamsa, and still more that of the Book of Proverbs. Thus, — (Prov. xxvi, 
7 and ff. 


‘The legs of the lame are not equal; 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

As he that bindeth a stone in a sling; 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 

Asa thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkard ; 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 


In the same style, Tul’si Das here says— 


As the sheet lightning flickereth, 
So is the short-lived love of the wicked. 

As the clouds heavy with rain bow down to the earth, 
So boweth (humbly) the wise man full of wisdom. 

As the mountains heed not the assaults of the raindrops, 
So the holy man heedeth not the words of the wicked. 


The translation given by me below will be found to be more full than the above, but it 
will be seen that, throughout, the text is built on this principle. 


Chaupdi. 


Ghana ghamanda nabha garojata ghéra \ 
Priyd-hina mana darapata méra \\ 
Démini damaka raha na ghana méahin\ 
Khala kai prttt jathé thirw ndhin il 
Barakhahin jalada bhiimi niardé | 
Jathéd nawahii budha bdbidya padéi 
Biada aghdta sahahin girt hatsé | 
Khala ké bachana santa saha jarsé tl 
Chhudra nadit Ohari chalt tordit 
Jasa théra hu dhana hala ttardi\ 
Bhimi parata bhd dhdbara pdnit 
Janu jvaht mdy& lapataniy 
Samiti saniit gala bharahin taldwé \ 
Jimi sadaguna sajjana palih dua \\ 
Saritéd jala jala-nidhi mahun ail 
Héi achala jimi jive Hari paen 
Doha. 
Harita bhiimi trina sankule samujht parahin nahin pantha | 
Time pakhanda -bdda ten gupta hodhih sadayrantha 14 i 
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Chaupdi. 

Dddura dhunt chahunr dist suhai\ 

Béda paghahin janu batu samuddi il 
Nava pallava bhae bitapa anéka | 

Sidhaka mana jasa milé bibéka 
Arka jawdsa pata binw bhayat | 

Jasa surija khala udyama gayat \I 
Khijata katahun milai nahin dhitri| 

Karai krédha jimi dharamahi déri il 
Sasi-sampanna sbha maht kaisi\ 

Upakdri kat sampatt jatst ii 
Nisi tama ghana khadyéta birdja | 

Janu dambhinha kar milé samdjé\i 
Mahébrishts chali phiti kidri\ 

Jimt sutantra dbhaye biqarahin nari ii 
Krishi nirdwahin chatura kisdnd \ 

Jimi budha tajahin moka mada ménda \t 
Dekhiyata chakrabdka thaga nahn \ 

Kalihi padi gimt dharma pardhn\\ 
Usara barakhai trina nahin jdnd | 

Jimi Hari-jana-hiya upaja na kdmé ii 
Bibidha jantu-sankula mahi bhraja 

Prajd bdrha jimt padi surdjd \\ 
Jahan tahah rahé pathika thaki néna\ 

Jimi indriya-gana wpajé jndnd \ 


Doha. 
Kaba-hur prabala baha méruta jahan tahan mégha bildhih \ 
Jimi kaptita ké upajé kula saddharma nasdhih \ 
Kaba-hun dibasa mahua nibida tama kaba-hun ka pragata patanga | 
Binasat upajat yjadna jimi pa ku-sanga su-sungat) 15 \ 
Chaup dai. 


Barakhé bigata sarada-ritu dé 

Lachhimana dékhahw parama_ suhdi\\ 
Philé kdésa sukala mahi chhai\ 

Janu barakha-krita pragata budhdiy 
Udita Agastt pantha-jala sékha \ 

Jimi lébhaht sdkhat santokha 
Sarité sara nirmala jala sdhd\ 

Santa hridayu jasa gata-mada-méohé \\ 
frasa rasa siikha sarita sara paniti 

Mamatd-tyéya karahin jimt jndnd \ 
Jdnt sarada ritu thaiijana dé\ 

Pai samaya jimi sukrita suhdé 
Panka na rénu, sbha ati dharani \ 

Nite nipuna nripa kat jasi karant 

' Jala-sankodcha bikala bhai mind \\ 

Abudha kutumbi jimi dhana-hind i 
Binu ghana nirmala séha akdsd \ 

Hart jana iba yparthart saba dsd\y 
Kahun kahun brishtt sdradi théri 

Kou eka piwa bhagatt jimi méri\\ 
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Chalé harakht tajt nagara nripa, tépasa, bantka, bhikhdrd | 
Jime Hurt-bhagati pai srama tajahin Gsrami charity 16 qj 
Chaupdt. 


Sukh? mina g& néra agddhé\ 
Jimt Hart-sarana na éhaw badha it 
Philé kamala, séha sara kaisé \ 
Nirguna Brahma saguia bhae jaisd \ 
Guijata madhukara mukhara aniipaé\ 
Sundara khaga raba ndn&d ripay 
Chakrabéka mana dukha nist pékhi i 
Jimi durjana para-sampatr dékhi it 
Chdtaka ratata titkhd ate éhn\ 
Jimt sukha lahat na Sankara-drohé i 
Saradd tapa nisi sast apaharai | 
Santa-darusa jtimt pdtaka tara’ yi 
Dékhi indue chakéra samudé.\ 
Chitawahin jimt Hart-jana Hari palit 
Masaka danse 6ité hima-trdsi \ 
Jimt dwija-driha kié kula-ndsé \\ 
Doha. 
Bhim jiva sankula raké gaé sarada-ritu pdt | 
Sada -guréi milé jahin jomt sansaya bhrama samuddi 17 WU 


Rima addresses Lakshmana, while they are waiting in the Kishkindhya forest for the rains 
to pass over, that they may start on their search for Sita. 


Chaupdi.— The sky covered with arrogant rain-clouds fiercely roareth, while my heart is 
distraught, bereft of its darling. The sheet lightming flickereth amidst the heavy clouds, 
fitful as the short-lived love of the wieked. The- heavy vapours pour forth rain, and hang 
close-bellied to the earth, like a wise man stooping ‘neath his weight of wisdom. The 
mountains bear the never-ceasing assaults of the rain drops, standing proudly unconcerned ; and 
even so the holy man heedeth not the words ef the wicked. Hach shallow streamlet, flooded 
to the brim, hasteneth eagerly on its way, like a vain fellow puffed up with a little wealth. 
The clear water which falleth on the earth is become mud (and hideth it from the sky), as the 
cares of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its Creator). With here a drop ard 
there a rill, the water filleth the lakes, like virtue entering a good man’s heart; while the 
rushing rivers How into the Ocean and find rest, even as the soul findeth rest in faith in God. 


Déhé.—The grass groweth green and thick upon the ground, hiding the very paths 
so that they cannot be traced out; and even so the disputations of the unbelievers ever hide the 
true path of the scriptures. 


Chaupaét. — The frogs shout lustily around, like a school of postulants reading holy books. 
Fresh shoots appear on bushes, as wisdom springeth in the hearts of the pious; and only the 
arka and jawds trees lose their green leaves from the rainfall, as the schemes of the wicked 
fatl under a righteous governor. Seek where thou wilt, thou wilt find no dust¢—so when a man 
yieldeth to passion his piety departeth, Fair shineth the earth prosperous with its fields of 
corn, as fair as a charitable man blessed by prosperity ; but in the dark nights the countless fire- 
flies are radiant, like unto hypocrites that have met their meet companion (the night of 
ignorance), The field banks (left uncared for) are burst and washed away by the heavy rain- 
storms, as @ woman is ruined by being left to her own devices; but the wise and clever 
husbandman weedeth his crops, as the wise man weedeth his heart of delusion, passion, and 
pride. The Br&éhmanj goose hath hidden itself, even as piety disappearetii in this age ot sin; 
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and as on the barren land, for all the rain, not a blade of grass is seen, so lust is born not in 
the heart of a servant of the Lord. The earth is brilliant with swarms of manifold living 
creatures; so, under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Here and there a wearied 
traveller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s senses rest when wisdom is born in him, 


Déhd.—At times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither seattereth the clouds, as, 
with the birth of a disobedient son, a household’s piety is destroyed. At one time, by day, 
here is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible; even so, true knowledge is 
destroyed or born, as a man consorteth with the vile or with the holy. 


Chaupdi.—The rains are past, the Autumn-time is come; O Lakshmana, see how fair the 
world appeareth, (The first sign that it cometh) is the white-bearded blossom of the tall thatch- 
grass, whieh hideth the earth as though declaring that the old age of the rains had come. 
Canopus shineth in the heavens, and the water which drowned the pathways is drying up, as 
desire drieth up when the True Content isachieved. The water glisteneth clear in the streams 
and lakes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and delusion have departed. Gently 
miuisheth the depth of the streams and lakes, as the wise man gradually loseth his thoughts of 
self, The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding place, 
beautiful as a good work done in season. No mud is there, and yet no dust, fair shineth the 
world, yea, like unto the deeds of a lore-learned king: yet as the waters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is perplexed when his possessions are wasted. The sky serene 
and pure, without a cloud, is like unto a servant of the Lord, who is free from all earthly 
desire; while now and then there fall a few drops of Antumn rain, — few, as the few, who 
place their faith in me.18 


Déhé,—Joyfully issue forth from the cities, kings and eremites, merchants and beggars, 
even as the four orders of mankind desert all care when they find faith in the Lord. 


Chaupdi.—Happy are the fish where the water is deep; and happy is he who findeth 
naught between him and the fathomless mercy of the Lord. The lotuses bloom, and the lakes 
take from them a charm, as the pure Spirit becometh lovely when it taketh material form.!4 
The noisy bees hum busily, and birds of many kinds sing tuneful notes. The Brahmani goose 
alone is mournful when it seeth the night approach (which separateth it from its mate), as the 
evil man mourneth when he seeth the prosperity of another. Thechdiak waileth initsever waxing 
thirst, even as an enemy of the deity never findeth peace. Themoon by night consoleth for the 
heat of the autumn sun, as sin vanisheth at the sight of a holy man. The partridge-coveys gaze 
intent upon the moon, like pious men whose only thought is for the Lord. The gnat and the 
gadfly disappear in fear of winter, as surely as a house is destroyed which persecuteth Brahmans, 


Déha.—The swarms of living creatures with which, in the rainy season, the earth was 
fulfilled, are gone. When they found the Autumn approaching, they departed. So, when a 
man findeth a holy spiritual euide, all doubts and errors vanish, 


(3) Legends and Traditions, 


{In conclusion, it will be interesting to record such legends regarding the poet, as have not 


been alrtady given in this paper. Some of these have been published before, but others are, I 
believe, new to English scholars. 


Icommence by giving some valuable facts communicated to me by Mahimahopadhyaéya 
Sudhikara Dvivédi. Some say that the poet was a Kanyakubja, and others that he was a 
Saraytparina-Braéhman. Brahmans of the former clan condemn the receipt of presents, begging 
for alms, and the like; but Tul’si Das in Kabittdval/, Ut. 73, says distinctly, ‘jdyo kula 
mangana, | was born in a family which begged,’ and hence he must be considered to have been a 
Saraylparina. Tradition adds that he was a Dubé of the Pardgara gotra of that clan. The most 
trustworthy accounts state that he was born in Samvat 1589 (A. D. 1582), so that he must 
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18 Rama was of course an incarnation of the Lord. 
1 Here Til’si Das certainly speaks both of a Nirgunath and not of a Sagunath, Brahman. 
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have been 42 years of age when he commenced writing the Rdémdyana, and this conclusion is 
borne out by the nature of the work, which is that of a mature intellect, — ofa man who had lived. 


In former days, before the British rule, children born at the end of the asterism J yéshtha, 
and at the beginning of that of Mila, were said to be born in Abhukta-miilla. Such a child was 
considered to be of the worst possible nature, and destined to destroy his father. On this 
account he would usually be abandoned by his parents, or, at the best, if from natural 
affection they could not be so inhuman, they would not look upon its face for eight years. 
Thus, in the Muhirtia-chintémant (composed about Tul’st Dis’s time), it is written, ‘ jatar 
sisun tatra parityajed vd mukhaw pita syd ’shtasamdna pasyét.’ In the purdnas, Narantaka is 
mentioned as having been born to Ravana in Abhukta-miila, and to have been abandoned in 
this way. He did not die, but grew up and had’many children and grandchildren. At 
Narada’s instigation, Ravana sent for them, and they were all killed in the conflict with Rima, 


Tul’si Das was one of these children born in Abhukta-mila, and, when his parents 
abandoned him he must have been picked up by some wandering sdédhu, for no respectable house- 
holder would have had aught to do with sucha child. He tells us himself in Binay Pattrikd, 
927, 2, ‘janani janaka taj janami, karama binu bidhi-hiin sinajyd abadéré,’ ‘My father and 
mother brought me into being and then abandoned me, and God himself created me without 
good fortune, and forsook me.’ Compare, also, the whole passage above quoted from the Kadbit- 
tébdli, Ut., 73. He must, as a boy, have lived and wandered over India with this sdédhi, and 
learnt from him and his companions the story of Rama, as he himself tells us. 


He was probably named Tulasi Dasa by the sadhu, according to a custom which these 
men have. When they desire to purify any person, they cause him to eat a tulast leaf which 
has been dedicated to an image of Vishnu. This was probably done in the unfortunate lad’s 
case, and hence his name. 

He is popularly supposed to have been a profound pandit, but this is an evident error, as 
is shewn by his works. His Sanskrit is full of mistakes, e. g., in the introductory slékas to Rém. 
Ut., he writes hékikanthdbhanilmi for kéko°, and chintakasya manabhringasanginauw for °mandé- 
bhringa®, or in the Rudrdshiaka,§ Rudrdshtakam idan proktan vipréna hara-téshayé, for “téshdya. 

According to tradition, his father’s name was Atma Ram ‘Sukla Dibé, and his mother’s 
Hulast. His real name was, ashe tells us in K. Rim, Ut, 94, Ram Béla. His spiritual 
preceptor was named Narahari, His father-in-law’s name was Dinabandhu PAathak, his wife’s 
Ratnavalt, and his son’s Tarak.1’ Various places claim the honour of his birth, viz. Tart 
in the Dodb, Hastindpur, Hajipur near Chitrakut, and Rajapur, in the district of Banda, on the 
banks of the Yamuna. Of these, Tari appears to have the best claim. In his youth, he 
studied at Sikarakshétra, the modern Sérén (Rém, Ba., dé. 30). He married in his father’s 
lifetime, and after the latter’s death, he lived contentedly as a householder, and begat a son. 
As explained elsewhere, Tul’si Das was a follower of the visishtddvaita Vedantic teaching of 
Ramanuja, as modified by Ramananda. It would be incorrect, however, to call him a strict 
adherent of that sect. I have previously pointed out that,in Ayddhyad he was a Smarta, not 

15 Ram. Ba., dd. 80, 1 (Main puni nija gura, &c.) and the following chaupdis. This passage also tells us that 
he learned the Rama-story from this sddhu, or guru, as he called him, in Sanskrit, and why he determined to tell it 
in the vernacular (bhdkhd-baddha, &e.) 


16 See remarks above on the Kabittabali. 
17 The following dohds give the above particulars :— 


Dive Ataméardma hai piti-nima jaga jéna | 

Maté Hulast kahata saba Tulast kat suna kana it . 
(Pruha)léda-udhérana nima-kart guru ké sunid sddhw 1 

Pragata néima nahi kahata jaga kahé héta aparddhw \\ 
Dinabandhu Péthaka kahata sasura nama saba_ kézv | 

Ratndvalt tiya néma hat sula Téhraka gata hoi ii 


The Guru’s name cannot be plainly given without sin, but itis that form of Vishnu which saved Prahlida, 4.€., 
Narahari. From the last line it appears that the poet’s son died at an early age. 

The poet also mentions his Guru’s name in a similarly disguised fashion in Ram. Ba., s6. I, 5 ‘bandaun guru. 
pada-kaija kripd-sindhu NaRa-rdpa HARI.’ With regard to his mother’s name, vide, post. 
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a Vairigi Vaishuava, and also worshipped Mahidéva to some extent. In the Rdmadyani8 he 
himself states that he has followed many scriptures, and now and then he even alludes 
to the nirvisésha advaita Vedantic teaching of Sankaracharya, with its md@yd and its nirgunain 
Brahma, A great friend of his was Madhu-sidana Sarasvati, who was a follower of the 
doctrine of Sankaradchirya. Asa whole, however, his teaching may be taken as that of the 
visishlddvaita védénta, witha liberality, leaning sometimes to approvalof strange or more esoteric 
doctrines. I have obtained from Bibi Méhan Dis Sadhu the following genealogical table 
showing the line of succession of the teachers of the poet. It starts from Sri-Manndrdyana, 
who was twelfth in ascent of teachers before Raminuja. Ihave no means of checking it, and 
give it for what it is worth, and with the warning that it is probably largely based upon 
unwritten tradition. Some of the names are interesting and well known. I give in a parallel 
column another lst of names received from Pat’nd, which differs in a few particulars, and the 
authority of which is unknown to me. 





Mohan Dis’s List. Pai’nd List. Mohan Das’s List. Pat’nd List, 
1 | Sit MannSrfyana ‘ 21 | Sri Purushéttamachair-| As in Méhan Das. 
ya. 
2|SriLakshmt ... oe 22, | Sri Gangddhardnanda.. Ditto. 
8 ) Sri Dharamuni a 23 | Sri Raméévarinanda...| Sri Ramamiéra. 
4 |Sti Séndpatimuni —... 04 | Srt Dvdrananda ...| As in Méhan Das. 
5 | Sri Karisunumuni  ... 25 | Sri Dévananda a Ditto. 
6 | Sri Sainyanéthamuni...| / Not given. 26 | Sri Sy4mananda oi Ditto. 
7 | Sri Nathamuni 27 | Sri Srutananda as Ditto. 
8 | Srt Pundarika... — 28 | Sri Nitydnanda ae Ditto. 
9 Sri Ramamigra —.. 99 | Sri Parnamanda —... Ditto. 
19 | Sxt Pardnkuéa... = 30 | Sri Harydnanda sien Ditto. 
11 | Sri Yamundcharya .. 31 | Sri Srayyananda __...| Not given. 
12 | Sxr Riminvsasvimrn. ene 32 | Srt Harivaryananda ...| As in Mohan Das. 
13 | Sri Sataképé charya ... . 33 | Sri Raghavananda _... Ditto, 
14 | Sri Kurésachirya’... g Not given. 34.) Sri RaminanpaY ... Ditto. 
15 | Sri Lok&charya —_...| As in Mohan Dis. | © | Stf Surasurfinanda” ... Ditto. 
16 | Sri Pardgardcharya ... Ditto. 36 | Sri Madhavananda ... Ditto. 
17 | Sri Vak&chdrya | Sri Maghatindrd- 37 | Srt Gartbinanda _—_...| Sr Garibadadsajf. 
charya. 38 | Sri Lakshmidasaji ...| As in Méhan Das. 
18 | Sri Lékarya ... ...| As in Mohan Das. | 39 | Sri Gopdladdsaji a Ditto. 
19 | Sri Dévadhipacharya ... Ditto. 40 | Sri Narahariddsaj! ... Ditto. 
20 | Sri SailésAcharya ... Ditto. 41 | Sri Tunastpisast ... Ditto. 


18 Ba. 35. 7. ndnéd-purdna.ngamégama-sammatath. 

19 ‘Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindds, gives a much shorter line of descent between Ramanuja and 
Raminanda. On p. 35, 2.1, he concludes that Rimfinuja was born about the end of the 11th century, and that the 
first half of the 12th century was the period at which his fame as teacher was established. On p. 47, he says 
‘‘ Ramanand is sometimes said to have been the immediate disciple of RAm4nuja, but this appears to be an error.” 
He adds that a more particular account gives the following succession :— 

1 Ramfnuja (No. 12 in above list) 
2 Dévananda (No. 25) 

3 Harinanda (? No. 32) 

4 Raghavadnanda (No. 38) 

5 Raméananda (No. 34) 


which would place the last about the end of the 13th century. The Bhakiamdlé omits No. 4in the above list. 
Wilson, himself, doubts the accuracy of the list given by him, and believes that Raémananda was not earlier than 


the end of the 14th or beginning of the 15th century, thus putting three centuries between the two masters. 
26 Wilson, l. c. p. 59. 
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His father-in-law, Dinabandhu, was devoted to the adoration of Rima, and his daughter, who 
had been married to Tul’si Das in her girl-hood, but who, according to custom, lived with her 
family till she was grown up, became also imbued with the same faith, and, when holy men 
visited her father used to tend them, and entreat them hospitably. When she grew up she 
went to live with her husband, who became passionately devoted to her. After a son had 
been born, one day, Tul’si Das came home, and discovered that his wife, without letting him 
know, had gone to her father’s house. Full of anxiety he followed her there, and was received 
by her with the following déhds :— 


Liéja na liégata dpu ki dhauré dyehu sdtha \ 
Dhika dhika aisé préma ki kahé kahaun main ndtha \\ 
Asthi-charma-maya déha mama t& mon jaist pritd | 
Taist jaun Sri Rdma mahan héta na tau bhava-bhiti 


‘Are you not filled with shame, that you have pursued me here? Fieonsuchlove. What 
can I say to you, my Lord? My body is but made of perishable bone and skin, and if such love 
as you have for it, had been but devoted to the holy Rama, the terrors of existence would not 
have existed for you.’ 


Immediately on hearing these words, Tul’si Dis became ‘converted,’ and set out again for 
his own home. His wife, who had by no means intended to produce so violent a reaction, 
followed, calling him back, and asking him to stay and eat, that she might return with him. 
But ‘what could a fan do, in the face of a whirlwind ?? Tul’s? Das from that moment became 
an ascetic and, abandoning house and home, wandered about as a ‘released’ worshipper of 
Rama. He made Ayddhya, and subsequently Banaras, his head-quarters, from which he - 
frequently visited such places as Mathura, Vrinddvana, Kurukshétra, Prayiga (Allahabad) and 
Purushéttamapurt. 


After he had left his home, his wife wrote to him the following letter— 


Kati ki khint henaka si rahata sakhina sanga s6dt | 
Mohit phaté & dara nahin anata katé dara héi it 


‘ Slender of loin am I, and, fair like gold, I dwell amid my girl-companions. I fear, not 
that my own (heart) may break, but that thou may perchance be captured by some other 
woman.’ 


To this Tul’st Dis replied— 


Katé éha Raghundtha sanga bindht jaté sira-hésa \ 
Hama 6 chadkhad préma-rasa patnt ké upadésa it 


‘Captured alone by Raghundtha am I, with my locks bounded in matted curls. That is 
flavour of the love which I have tasted, taught by my own wife.’ 


On receiving this reply, his wife sent him her blessing, and praised him for the course he 
had adopted. 


Years afterwards, when Tul’s! was an old man, he was returning from Chitraktta, and, rapt 
in devotion he came to his father-in-law’s village, and called at his house for hospitality, with- 
out recognizing it, or knowing where he was. His wife, who was now also very old, came out, 
according to custom, to tend the venerable guest, and asked him what he desired to eat. He 
replied, ‘I will make a mess of pottage,’ and so she prepared him an eating place (chaukd) and 
brought him wood, rice, pease, vegetables, and clarified butter. Tul’si Das, as is the custom 
of Smarta Vaishnavas, began to cook his food with his own hands. After his wife had heard him 
speak once or twice she recognized him, and became full of joy that her husband had so mani- 
festly become a devotee of Rima. She, however, did not disclose herself, but only said, 
‘Reverend sir, may I bring you some pepper ?’ He replied ‘there is some in my wallet.’ ‘May 





2 Kaing = phans jan, 
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I bring you some sour condiment?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.” ‘May I bring you some 
camphor?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.” Then, without asking permission, she attempted to 
wash his feet; but he would not let her. After this she passed the whole night thinking to 
herself, ‘How can I manage to stay with him, and to spend my time at once serving the Lord 
and my husband?’ At one time she would wish to do so, and at another time she would 
remember that her husband had left her and become an ascetic, and that her company would 
only embarrass him. Finally she made up her mind that, as he carried about with him, in 
his bag, delicacies like pepper, sour condiments, and camphor, she as his wife, would be no 
impediment to him. Accordingly, at early dawn she invited Tul’s! to stay there, and worship. 
He refused, in spite of all her entreaties. He would not even stay to eat. Then she said 
‘Reverend sir,do you not know me ? He replied ‘No.’ ‘Reverend sir, do you not know 
whose house this is?? ‘No. ‘Do you not know what town this is?’ ‘No. Then she told 
him who she was, and asked that she might be allowed to stay with him; to which he would in 
no way agree. She continued,”? — 


Khariy@8 Ihart kaptra lén uchita na piya tiya tydga\ 
Kai khariya mohi mélt kar achala karau anurdga\\ 


‘If there be in your wallet everything from chalk to camphor, you should not, my love, 
have abandoned your wife. Hither take me also in your wallet, or else (abandon it) and 
devote yourself entirely to love for the Omnipotent (giving up all care for earthly things).’24 
Thereupon Til’si Das departed, and gave away all the things in his wallet to Brahmans, and 
his wife’s knowledge of things divine (jidna) became fuller than before. 


On one of his journeys, Tul’si Das, after visiting Bhrigurisram,*° Hinsanagar and Parasiya, 
being attracted by the devotion of Gambhira Déva, Raji of -Gay Ghat, stayed there a short time, 
and thence went to Brahmapur®6 to visit the shrine of Brahmésvaranitha Mahidéva. From 
Brahmapur he went to the village of Kant.2”7 There not only did he find no place, where he 
could get any food, but was distressed to see the people devoted to the manners and customs of 
female demons (Rikshasi). He went on his way, and met a cowherd (ahir, abhira) of Kant, 
named Mahgar or Mangari, the son of Sanwari Ahir.2® He hada cattle yard in the open plain, 
where he used to offer hospitality to holy men. With great humility, he invited Tul’si Das 
thither and gave him some milk, which the poet boiled down into khéd, and ate. He then asked 
Maigar to ask a boon, and the latter begged first that he might be endowed with perfect faith 
in the Lord, and secondly that his family, which was short lived, might be a long lived one. 
Tul’st Das replied, ‘If you and your family commit no thefts,?° and avoid causing affliction to 
any person, your desire will be fulfilled.’ It is now claimed that the blessing has been 
fulfilled, The story is still well known both in Baliyé and Shahabad districts. In 1889 A.D. 
the representative of his family was an old man named Bihari Ahir. Mangar’s descen- 
dants have always been well known, ever since, for the ready hospitality they offer to holy 


men, and are said never to commit theft, though other Ahirs of the same village have 
by no means so good a reputation. 





2 This verse is Dihabalé 255, with slight differences of reading. 
3% Khariydé is the technical name for a Vaishnava mendicant’s wallet. Itis made of khdrud.cloth, and carried 
on the shoulder. 


2% The meaning is that he keeps himself too well supplied with delicacies, to be a pure mendicant. He should 
be either a pure mendicant, or not at all. 

% Bhriguragrama, (sic) is the chief town of the District of Baliy4, opposite Shah4b4d, and east of Banaras, in the 
N. W.P. Parasiya is in the same district. It is said to be the site of Pardéara’s hermitage. So also Hansanagar 
and Giy Ghat are in Baliya. The latter is no longer the seat of a R&jé. The family of the Raja of Gay Ghat is now 
settled at Hal’diin the same district. They are Kshattriyas of the Hayahé clan. 

28 Brahmapur is in the District of Shahabad (Arrah). A mél4 is held there at the festival of the SivarAtri, 

2 Also in Shahabad, about two miles east of Brahmapur. It is in fact commonly known as K4nt-Brahmapur. 


% Two men of the same names are prominent figures in the well known folk song of Lorik. 
3° Abirs are notorious thieves. 
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From Kant, Tul’si Das went on to Béla Pataut where he meta Pandit, a Sakadvip! Brahman, 
named Gobind Misra, and a Kshattriya, named Raghundth Singh. These received him with 
great hospitality. He complained that the name of the town, Béld’Pataut, was not a good one, 
and suggested its being changed to Raghunath’pur, by which both Raghunith Singh’s name 
would be preserved, and also hundreds of thousands of men would be continually uttering a 
name of Rama, (7. e, Raghundtha) when speaking of it. This proposal was agreed to and the 
place is now known as Raghunath’pur ; it is a station on the Hast Indian Railway, and is about 
two miles south of Brahmapur.2? The chaurd, or place where Tul’si Das used to sit, is still 
shown there, Another village in the neighbourhood is called Kaithi, where the principal man, 
Jorawar Singh, is said to have received the poet, and to have been initiated by him. 


Tul’st Das at first resided in Ayddhya, as a Smarta Vaishnava, and here the Lord Rima is 
said to have appeared to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a Admdyana ia 
the vernacular language used by the common people. He commenced it in the year 1574 A.D. 
and had got as far as the end of the Aranya-kdnd, when his differences with the Vairdot 
Vaishuavas, with whose regulations about food he could not comply, induced him to go to 
Banaras, where he completed the poem. 


He settled in Bandras at Asi-ghat, near the Lolarka-kund, and here he died inthe year 1623 
A.D. A ghd on the Ganges near this place is still called the Tul’si-ghat. Close by is a temple 
in honour of Hanumin, said to have been built by the poet, as mentioned, when describing the 
legend as to manner in which the Rimdjfid came to be written. 


It is said that, after he had finished his great poem, he was one day bathing at Manikar- 
nikd-ghit, when a pandit, who was proud of his knowledge of Sanskrit came up to him and 
said, ‘ Reverend sir, Your Honour is a learned Sanskrit Pandit. Why, therefore, did Your 
Honour compose an epic poem in the vulgartongue.’ Tul’si Das replied ; ‘My language in the 
vulgar tongue is imperfect, I admit, but it is better than the erotics*! of you Sanskrit-knowing 
gentlemen.’ ‘ How is that?’ said the Pandit. ‘Because,’ said Tul’si, 


Mani bhdjana bikha pérai pirana ami nthdri \ 
Ké chhinditya kd sangrahiya kahahu bibéka bichari \\ °2 


‘If thou find a jewelled vessel fall of poison, and an earthen cup (pirana=puravd) full 
of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse, and which wilt thouaccept? ‘Tell me this after thou hast 
considered the matter.’ 


Ghana Syima Sukla*? was a great Sanskrit poet, but used to prefer to write poems in the 
vernacular. Some of the latter were on religious topics, and a pandit reproached him for this, 
telling him to write for the future in the pure Sanskrit langnage, and God would be pleased 
thereby. Ghana Syma replied that he would ask Tul’si Dis, and do what he advised. He then 
laid the whole matter before the poet, who replied, — 

Ké bhikhé kad saiskrita préma chahiyé sanchat 
Kéma jo dwai kémari ha lai karat huwmdnchd \\ 34 

‘Whether it be in the vulgar tongue, or whether it be in Sanskrit, all that is necessary is 
‘true Love for the Lerd. When a rough woollen blanket is wanted (to protect one in the storm), 
who takes out a silken vest P’ 


It was the custom of Tul’st Dis to cross the river Asi every morning for purificatory 
purposes. On his way back, he used to throw the water, which remained unused in his létd, 





580 Tt was originally two villages, Béla and Pataut, which have grown into one. 

"1 Niyikd-vaanana. More literally, description of heroines. 

82 This is Déhdbali 351, with slight variations of reading. 

33 Modern Vernacular Literature of Hinddstan, § 92, 

3% Dihdbalt 572, and Sat’sai VII. 125. The Kaliyuga is the time of sturm und drang, when the rough protection 
of the vernacular is wanted, and not the silken graces of Sanskrit to teach people the right way. Lumdnsh 
explained as equivalent to gamésh {Arabic) ‘close texture,’ hence as above. 
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upon a mango tree which grew there. A ghost (prétd) lived in that treo, and one day he 
appeared to the poet, thanked him for the daily draught of water, and told lim to ask a boon, 
Tnl’st asked to be shown the Lord Rama with his attendants. The ghost replied, ‘1 have no 
power to show you Rama, but I can show you how to get to sce him. Ina certain temple the 
story of the Rdmdyané is being recited. There you will find a very poor miserable looking 
man, who comes before every one clse to hear the reading, and goes away last of all. That is 
Hanumin. Go to him privately, fall at his feet, and make kuown your petition to him. If 
he be willing, he will show you Rima.** Tul’st Dis went home, bathed and worshipped, and 
then went and sat where the reading was to goon. Sure enough, as the ghost had said, a 
wretched looking man came first of all and stayed till the very end. When he went away, 
Tul’s! followed him, and when they got to a lonely place, fel) at his feet, calling him Hanunin 
and making known his petition. Hanuman said: ‘ Go thou to Cliitrakita and there wilt thou 
be vouchsafed a sight of Rima Chandra.’ With these words he disappeared. 


Tul’s] Das started for Chitraktita with his heart full of love and joy ; stayed there a few days 
to visit the various holy places, and then, one day, took a walk outside the city, where all of a 
sudden he came upon a Jtém Lild, or dramatic representation of the history of Rima. The scene 
which was being acted was the Conquest of Lanki, including the giving of the kingdom to Vibhi- 
shana, and the return to Ayédhyd. There were Rima, Lakshmana, Sita, Hanuman, and all their 
friends. When Tal’st Das had finished looking on he turned to go hoine, and met a Brahman, 
who was no other than Hanumin in disguise. ‘Sir,’ said Tul’st Das, ‘tris is a very excellent 
Rdém Lili” The Brahman said, ‘Are you mad, talking of idm Lilds at this time of year? Here 
ihey only take place in Aévin and Kartik (October and November). This is uot the season for 
the Rdw Lilé.’ Tul’si Das, feeling aunoyed at the brusque answer which he received, replied, 
‘No, Sir, I have just seen one with my own eyes, come along, and I will show it to you.’ He 
took the Brahman back to the scene of the Lid, but, when they got there, there was nothing 
visible. Tul’si asked all the people about, ‘Where is the I?ém Lild I sawjust now going on here ? 
Where have the actors gone to? Did not you see it?’ Wveryone said, ‘Who would see a Lild 
at this season?’ Then Tul’si remembered what Hanuman had said to him at Baniras, and 
recognized that what he had thought was a Lild was really a vision of the actual heroes 
of the drama. Full of shame at not having recognized his Lord and done honow to hin, he 
went home weeping, and refused to eat. At night, when he had gone to rest, Hanuman came to 
him in a dream, and said to him ‘ Tal’si, regret not, In this Kali Yuga, even gods get no 
opportunity of seeing Rima. Blessed art thon among men, that he hath shown himself to thee. 
Now abandon sorrow, and adore him more.’ Comforted by these words, the holy man returned 
to Banaras, and spent his days adoring his Master. It was on lis way home on this occasion, 
that he met his wife as already recorded. 


As Tul’si Das was going home one dark night in Baniras, he was set upon by robbers, 


who rnshed at him crying ‘indr, mdr.’ He did not attempt to protect himself, but stood his 
vround fearlessly, saying :— 


Lasara dhdsani hké dhaka rajani chahun dist chédr@\ 
: J 
Dalateu d¢aydnidhi délshiyé hapi te’sart Teivdra \y 36 








TO re pet 


“6 The ghost was a wicked man who had died under the tree just outside Baniras. He had thus not gone ty 
Heaven. but had been saved, by propinquity to the holy place, from going to hell. He was accordingly settled in 
the mango tree. The story goes that after his interviow with Tul’st Dis, he was allowed entrance into the city, 
and thereby obtained salvation. 

‘© Compare Dohdbali 239, in which the second half line runs, 

; ‘Sankara nyja pura vrikhiyé chitat sulichanur kira,’ 
‘O Siva, protect thine own city (Baniras), with a glance (literally margin) of thy propitious eye.’ Siva hed three 
eyes : two were propitious, and the third turned to ashes him on whom its glance fell (e. 9., Kamadeva. Cf. Ram. Bu., 
(h. 87, 6, taba siwa tisara nayina ughdrd). Iam indebted to Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi for this explauation of this 
difficult verse of which I have seen several attempted translations The sixty-year cycle of Jupiter is divided inte 
three periods of 20 years each, sacred to Brahmé, to Vishnu and to Siva, respectively. The Iast score or ‘Rudra. 


| 


wise,’ coramenced in Tul'st Dis’s time about V. 8. 1635 (1598 A. D.j, just when the Musalméns commenced to oppres 4 
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‘By day, I am rudely thrust aside by scoffers; by night, robbers surround me. O 
Hanumin, thou monkey-prince, thou son of Késarin, gaze in compassion as they oppress me.’ 


Whereupen Hanumin appeared and so terrified the robbers that they fell to the ground 
in fear, and Tul’si went on his way unmolested. 


Another thief-legend is better known. A thief came by night to break into his house, but 
as he was about to enter, he was alarmed to see a mysterious watchman, armed with bow and 
arrow standing in his way. The thief retreated, to come again two or three times the same 
night, but always with the same result. The same thing happened for two nights more. On 
the morning of the third day, the thief approached Tul’si Dis and asked who the handsome 
dark-complexioned man was that was living in his house. Tul’si asked him when he had seen 
him, and the thief confessed the whole affair. Then the poet recognized that the mysterious 
stranger could be no other than his master, Rima, and grieved that his possessing property 
should have given his Lord such trouble to guard it, distributed all he had to Brihmans, 
offering some to the thief also. The latter, overwhelmed with remorse, gave up his house 
and home, and became a follower of Tul’si Dis. 


A mendicant ofthe Alakh®” Sect came to Banaras, and every one gave him alms except Tul’si 
Dis. Annoyed at this he came to the poet’s residence with his usual ery ‘ Alakh hahd, Alakk 
kk lakho,’ ‘Tell of the Unseen. See the Unseen.’ Tul’si made no reply. Then the mendicant 
began to abuse him, but Tul’si replied; ‘Why do you abuse me, and call upon the Unseen ¥ 
Call wpon Rima, ”— 

Hama lakhu hama-hi hamira lakhu hama hamdra ké Ddicha ' 
Tulasi alakhahi kd lakhahu Riima-nima japu  nicha i 


‘Thou who art in the midst of “I” and of ‘‘mine,”’ see (that which thon callest) “I” and 
(that which is) really “I.” See (that which is really) “‘mine.’” Why dost thou endeavour to 
see the Unseen? Vile one, utter prayer in the name of Rima.’ 


Here “I” and “mine” mean the illusion, méyd, of the Védantins, in which the ignorant 
man isenveloped. This is well brought out in the oft-quoted line, 


main aru mira téra tain maya, 
“Tand my, thy and thon, are illusion.” 


Tul’si Das tells the Alakhiya to distinguish what he calls self from his real self, the 
Antaryimi Brahma. When a man is in the midst of illusion, all he can see is the illusion. 
The Alakhiyd is to break the veil, and to understand what his real self is. Without breaking 
that veil it is impossible to see Brahman. The only way to break it is to worship Rima. 


At the village of MairawA in the district of SAran is a Brahma-sthina, where one called 
Hari Rima committed suicide, compelled thereto by the tyranny of Kanak Shahi Biséu. 
Throughout the districts of Gérakh’pur and Saran, there is a widely believed tradition that 
Inlsi Dis was present when he was invested with the Brahmanical thread. The sthdn is called 
Hari Rim Brahm, and a large fair is held here on the ninth of the bright half of Chaitra (the 
Rama-navami). The place is a station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


The celebrated ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khinkh4na®® used frequently to correspond with Tul’si Dis. 
On one occasion Tul’si Das sent him half a déhd as follows :— 


‘Sura-tiya, nara-tiya, ndga-tiya, saha bédana saba héa\’ 





Benares. The verse (the original is certainly the Déhdbalt version) refers to this. Tho dhansnéwalé, the calumnia- 
tors, were the Musalmdns. Dhaié is equivalent to dhakkd, a shove. Cf. K. Ram., Ut. 76, Andharé adhuma, é&c. 
Cf. also Déhdbali, 240, and K. Rém., Ut. 170-176, in which the Rudravis? is specially mentioned. 

*' The Alakh=jagdnéwdlis are Naivas. The name is derived from alakshya, invisible. They are a sub-division 
of the Piri division of the Dasnimi sect. They are also called Alakhiyi, Some of the Gérakhpanthis also call 
themselres Alakhiyds, but the true Alakhiy4s do not slit their ears as the Gdrakhpanthis do. 

8 See Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindtstin, § 108. 
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To which the Nawab replied, 
‘Garbha liyé Hulasi phiré Tulasi sé saute horn.’ 





te 


‘Women of the gods, women of the mortals, women of the Nagas, all suffer pain (in 
child-birth).’ 


‘Yet Hulasi®® (the poet’s mother) let herself become with child, thas she might have a son 
like Tul’sf.’ 

Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi gives a variant of the Iegend, with @ slightly different reading ot 
the verse. A poor Brahman is said to have worried the poet for money to mect the expeuses of 
his daughter’s marriage. Finally Tul’st gave him the following half line :— 

‘Sura-liya miwa-tiya ndga-ltya sabe chihata asa hoy 


‘These three kinds of women all desive a son like thee,’ and told him: to present it to the 
Kimperor’s Governor. The latter on receiving it rewarded the Brahinan, and wrote the answer 
‘Gida Wé hulast phirain Tulust sé suba how wy 
‘But all women desire that they may joyfully (hudas?) carry in their arms, a son like 
Tulasi.’ This verse, the Paudit explains, is probably the foundation of the tradition that the 
name of the poet’s mother was Hulasf. 


The famous J’édar Mall*? was another of Tul’si Das’s friends and was an ardent devotee of 
Rima. When he died (1589 A.D.) the poet wrote the following verses im memorian :— 


Mahaté chéri ga@hwa ko mana kd badat muhipa \ 
Tulasi ya kali-kdla mén ulheyé Tédara dapat 
Tulasi Rima santha ko sira@ hara bhdri bhiray 

Tidara dharé na hétidha he jaya kara rahew atdray 
Tulasi ura théld bimala Tidara guna-yganu biga 

Samujht suléchana  sinchihén wunayi wnaygt anwuriya i 
Réma-dhima Toidara gayé Tulasi bhayew nisicha \ 

Jiyabd mita punita bine yahi badé sankicha tt 


‘A master of but four villages,*! bat a mighty monarch of himself. Tul'si,in thisage of evil 
the light of Tédar hath set. Tul’si placed on his head the heavy burden of love for the Lord 
but ‘Todar could not bear the burden of the world upon his shoulders, and Iaid it down.) 
Lul’si’s heart was a pure watcring-basin in the garden of ‘fédar’s virtues. Whenl thinkof this 
mine eyes o’erflow and water them with affection. Tddar hath gone to the dwelling place of the 
Lord, and therefore Tul’si refraineth his grief, but hard it is for him to live without his pure 
friend.’ 


The famous Maharaj Min Singh's (d. 1618) of Ambér (Jaipur), and his brother Jaga t Singh 
and other great princes were in the habit of coming to pay reverence tu the poet. A man once 
asked why such great people came to see him now-a-days. 
him, Tul’si Das replied :“4 


Lahat ne phitt hkaudi-ha ki chahat Isuhi letjaj 
Sd Tulast mahane je ays 


Ae nc Ra TTR eh ee pone te aes 


In former days no one cume to see 


Rama para nnniye u 


nN eat pane eet - ae 


erm Fe mh rapa om meta mee ~~ te cements amet at aterm 


39 Tt is an ace er, frequently j i Tul’st Di iis’s poetry, that the mother of a son devoted to Rama is blessed. 
above all others. 
£0 Modern Vernacular Literature of HiniWistin, § 103. The deed of arbitration already alluded to was devoted 
to settling a quarrel between his descendants. We have already seen that Tul’si Das is suid to have compiled the 
Dihdbalt, after the year 1598 A. D. at his request. ‘l'ul’st Das objected on principle to praising any greut man, see 
R im, Ba,, Ch., 11, 7 (kinhé prakrita jana, ¥e.) 
*1 This may be either taken literally, or if chérén génwa be used in its idiomatic meaning of ‘ landed property,’ 
the sentence may moan ‘ respected in his own property,’ 


#2 The meaning of this déi4 is doubtful to me. 43 Vernacular Lit. § 109. 44 Dihibalz, 108, 169. 
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Ghara ghara méngé tika punt bhiipats pijé par \ 
Té Tulasi taba Raima binu té aba Rama sahdi\ 


‘(Once did I beg) and collected not even a cracked cowry in alms. Who wanted me then 
for any need P But Rama, the cherisher of the poor, made me of great price. I used to beg 
from door to door for alms, now kings worship my feet, Saith Tul’si: then it was without 
Rima, Now Rama is my helper.’ 


One day a Brahman woman, whose husband had just died, and who was on her way to be- 
come suttee, passed T'ul’si Diis and made obeisance to him. The holy man, in absence of mind, 
blessed her, saying ‘saubhdgyavati ho,’ ‘blessed be your wedded life.’ Her relations who 
accompanied her said: ‘Reverend sir, this woman only to-day became a widow, and is on her 
way to become @ suttee with her husband. You have just now given her a blessing, which 
must turn out unfulfilled,—but, still, all men know your might.’ Tal’si replied, ‘ Achchhd, do 
not burn her husband till I come.’ He then went to the Ganges and bathed, put a new garment 
on to the corpse, and began to repeat the name of Rima. He remained praying and praising 
the Lord in this way for nearly three hours, when the corpse rose, as one awakened from sleep, 
and sitting up in the presence of thousands of men, said ‘ Why have you brought me here ?’ 
His relations explained to him that he had died, and that Tal’si had brought him to life, at 
hearing which he fell at the poet’s feet. Thereupon all the people praised the name of Rama, 
and took him who was dead, and was now alive, to his home. 


News of this reached the emperor at Dehli,45 who sent for Tul’st Dis. When the poet 
arrived in court, the emperor received him with much honour, gave him a high seat, and then 
asked him to perform a miracle. Tul’si smiled and answered, ‘Your Majesty, I have no power 
to perform miracles. I know not magic. One thing, and only one, I know, — the name of the 
Lord, Rima Chandra.’ The emperor, on this, flew into a rage, and ordered the poet to be 
imprisoned till he should perform some miracle. He sat in prison, repeating the name of Rama 
and praising Hanuman, 


Seeing the troable in which this faithful devotee of Rama was involved, Hanumdn 
gent myriads of monkeys, who entered the city and began to destroy the palace and all its 
contents. They even went so far as to make faces at and threaten the emperor and his 
wives. When nothing could stop their devastation, the emperor’s eyes became opened, and 
going with his chief queen he fell at Tul’si Das’s feet and implored his forgiveness. The 
poet then prayed again to Hanumén and the army of monkeys withdrew, after the emperor 
had promised to leave Dehli (a city of holy memories to Hindus), and found a new city. This 
new city is that now known as Shahjahanaébad. From Dehli, Tul’st Das went to Vrindavana, 
where he met Nabha Das, the worshipper of Krishna and the author of the Bhakt Méld.46 One 
day, the two poets went, with other Vaishnavas, to worship at the temple of Gépala (Krishna), 
Some of the Vaishnavas said to him sarcastically, ‘He has deserted his own God (Rama), and 
come to worship in the temple of another (Krishna).’ To this Tul’si replied :— 


Ké baranaun chhabt dja ki bhalé birdjau ndtha | 


Tulast mastaka taba nawat dhanukha bana le hdtha \ 


‘How am Ito describe the representation (of Krishna) which I see to-day. Noble indeed 
doth he seem, but not till he appear with bow and arrow in his hands (7. ¢., in the character of 
Rima), will Tal’st bow his head to him.’ 


While he was yet speaking, behold the image of Krishna changed its appearance. His 
finte became an arrow, and his reed a bow. Seeing this miracle, all were astonished, and 
praised Tul’si. 


A Raa SS SEA I a Pa Rn 


#5 Some legends say this was Shah Jahan, who reigned from 1628 to 1658 A. D. But the poet died in 1624 A.D. 
4 Vernacular Dt. § 51, 
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The following are said to have been Tul’si Das’s dying words :— 
Rima-ndma-jasa barant kat = bhayau chahata aba maune | 
Tulast ké mukha dijiyé aba-hi tulast sauna \\ 


‘IT have sung the glory of the name of Rama, and now would I be silent. Now place ye 
the gold, and the leaf of ¢ul’st, into Tul’st’s mouth.”47 


I may add that K. Ram. Ut., 180 (cunkuma ranga su-anga jitd, &c.), is said to have been 
composed. by the poet, when his eye fell upon a kshémakari falcon, a bird of good omen, as he 
sat on the banks of the Ganges awaiting death. 


In conclusion, I must again thank the various scholars who have helped me to compile 
these notes, more especially Mahamahépadhyiiya Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi, and Baba Rim Din 
Singh. Without their kind assistance, I should never have been ‘able to place on record the 
information here made public. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANT INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Concluded from page 243.) 


Postscript. 
[BY MAJOR BR, C. TEMPLE.) 


In May 1892 the Local Government in Burma authorized me toarrange for the restoration 
of the three Pali stones of these inscriptions, if possible. 


Through the kindness of Messrs. EH. W. Oates, Algie and Griffin, of the Public Works 
Department, preliminary works were undertaken, with a view to finding out what remained of 
the stones and how far they could be put back into their original condition. 


Mr. Griffin took a great deal of trouble over the matter, and the immediate result of his 
labours was the following report :— 


“The stones, of which there are ten, ¢.¢., including both the Pali and the Talaing 
inscriptions, are all more or less broken. Their original form was approximately that shewn in 
the sketch (see the six Plates entitled “Restored Portions of the Pali Stones of the Kalydni In- 
scriptions’). They stood 6 ft. high above the ground surface and had their tops curved, as 
shewn in the Plate, “Stones 1 to 10 of the Kalyani Inscriptions,” Ouly one retains any part 
of the top curvature, the rest being broken off much nearer the ground. Their thickness 
averages about 13 inches, but they differ in this respect from each other, and each stone varies 
in itself. The broken pieces shewn in the Plate, ‘ Broken Portions of the Kalyani Stones,” are 
numbered as belonging to the various stones; but this selection depends partly on the position 
in which they are lying, and partly on their thickness. Consequently, since the thickness is 
variable, the selection is only approximate and cannot be absolutely determined mechanically 
till the pieces are fitted together. The material from which the stones were cut is a mode- 
rately hard sandstone. 


“The stones are inscribed on both sides, and, consequently, many of the broken pieces have 
been lying with one surface in contact with the soil. In some cases this has decayed the stone, 
and @ few portions of the inscriptions have been thereby entirely destroyed. Other 
portions have also been destroyed by the stone having flaked off, not by the action of the 
weather, but when the stones were broken. These flakes it will, of course, be impossible to 
recover. It will, therefore, be impossible to entirely restore the inscriptions. 


‘““The sketches in the Plates above mentioned shew those portions of the stones, which are 
still left standing above ground, and also those pieces lying on the ground, which are above one 


A 
«7 Amongst members of the Vaishnava sect, it is customary to place Ganges water, gold, anda leaf of the tul’st 
plant into a dying person’s mouth. 


Plate I. 


Restored portions of the Pali stones of the 
Kalyani Inscriptions of Dhammachétt, 1476 A.D. Obverse face of the first stone. 
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Plate I]. Reverse face of the first stone. 
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Plate ITI. Obverse face of the second stone. 
(67 lines). 
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Plate IV. Reverse face of the second stone. 
(67 hnes) 
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Plate VI. Reverse face of the third stone. 
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cubic foot in size and which bear a portion of both inscribed surfaces. The total volume of all 
these is approximately 200 cubic feet; while the total volume of the original stones above 
ground must have been at least 325 cubic feet, taking an average thickness of 18 inches. This 
leaves a difference of 125 cubic feet, representing the volume of the missing portions. 


‘All that is now visible does not exceed half of this, if, indeed, it is as much. It is clear, 
then, that some portions of the stones have either been removed from the site, or are 
lying buried near it. 


‘With regard to the possibility of some pieces of inscribed stone being buried near the 
site, the Plate, ‘‘General Plan of the Site of the Kaly4nt Inscriptions,” shews a slight mound 
near the south-west corner and a small hollow at the south-east. The former does not rise 
more than twelve to eighteen inches above the natural surface of the ground and appears to 
be composed of broken brick, possibly debris from a ruined pagoda opposite. The hollow is 
circular, and about two feet deep, with brickwork shewing round its edge. This may possibly 
be the top of a well which has been filled in, but this is doubtful. There isa small mound at 
its edge, which is made up of brickwork, partially broken away and overgrown by bamboos. 
The only other mound is that shewn in the ‘‘ General Plan” about the centre of the line of stones. 
This is very small, having been formed by ants round the base of an old bamboo clump, now 
cut down. Two stones have already been taken out of this and it could not possibly contain 
more of any consequence. The ground slopes slightly from the base of the stones and the 
pieces shewn in the plates were lying on the slopes, either on the surface, or partially 
buried to a depth of only three to four inches below it. 


‘‘The general inference, then, is that the probability of finding any considerable 
amount of inscribed stone buried in the vicinity is very small. 


“ Building up the various parts of the stones would be attended with considerable 
difficulty, since the stones are inscribed on both sides. The only portions available for 
connecting the parts are, therefore, the broken surfaces (these in many cases have a considerable 
slope to the horizontal) and the outside edges; so it would be exceedingly difficult to fix the 
centre portions. For the same reasons, also, it will be necessary to build them up in a vertical 
position.” 


The above report, having made it clear that the restoration of the stones, if possible 
at all, would be attended with much difficulty, advantage was taken of a set of ink 
impressions taken by the late Prof. Forchhammer, and found among his papers, to aid 
in piecing the broken stones together, 


The work of restoring the stones on paper from Prof. Forchhammer’s fragments was in 
itself a matter of no small difficulty, but it has been successfully accomplished, so far as the 
materials at hand sufficed for the purpose. For this work the MSS., from which the text 
given in this Journal was compiled, were of great value, and their general accuracy was proved 
by the fact that with their aid the text of the original stones could be followed so closely as 
to admit of the fragmentary impressions collected by Prof. Forchhammer being arranged in 
the order, in which they must have originally been inscribed on the stones. 


» When the fragments of the text were thus restored, they were fixed on to large sheets of 
paper, the original forms of the stones were roughly drawn in, and the spaces left between 
fragments blackened over. The sheets were then photo-lithographed and the results repro- 
duced in Plates I. to VI., entitled “Restored Portions of the Pal Stones of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions of Dhammachéti, 1476 A. D.” 


These plates are now in the hands of the engineers, and it may be possible yet to restore 
these most important stones and preserve them from further destruction. 


The credit of the difficult and ingenious work of piecing together Prof. Forchhammer’s 
fragments is due to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTHE. 


BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 16.—The Prince and the Kambals. 
(Continued from p. 250). 


The little birds then said :— “‘ We thought as much. We did see some huge bird falling 
upon us, and had it not been for that boy there under the tree, we, too, should have been lost 
to you, As soon as he saw the wild bird trying to devour us, he got up and killed it, and there 
lies the carcase of it. Go down, therefore, and thank him first as our deliverer. You must 
also try and render him some help, for he appears to be in great anxiety about something or 
other.” 


The giripakshd and giripakshin then came down and saw that all that their children said 
was true. They, therefore, thanked our hero very heartily, and asked him why he looked so 
dejected and care-worn, and if they could help him in any way. The prince told them every- 
thing: how he had come to that land in search of kambals; how he killed the réakhas; 
how he packed the rdakhas’ daughter in a box and tied it to the chain of the ship in which he 
came ; how the chain was drawn up, and he was lett behind without any chance of his ever 
getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and anxiety. 


When the gérupakshdé and. girdpakshin heard his story they said to him:— ‘Ts this all 
that you are anxious about ? Order us and we will bear you in a short time to your home in 
safety. But before you go, take a little present from us. We will each give you a feather. 
When you wear the feather of the girtipaksha in your turban, at any age, you will look like a 
person a thousand years old; again, when you wear that of the guértipakshin, you will look like 
a lad of twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go.” 


Upon this our hero took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more going to see 
his parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The gértipakshd and giriipakshin 
then both joined their wings and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him into the air, and ina few moments put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 


went away, after again thanking him for rescuing their children’s life, and each of them gave 
him a feather. 


The fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night for the supposed loss of their child, were taken by surprise, as they heard the prince’s 
voice suddenly fall on their ears, calling out to them as father and mother. They were now 
very glad to see him back, and asked him where he had been and what he had been doing for 
so long. He told them everything from the morhent he had left them to the time of speaking. 
They listened, with amazement, to the exploits of their son, and were proud of him. Now that 
their son was again with them safe, they shook off their cares and anxieties, and, recovering 
slowly, regained their strength. Thus they were again themselves in a short time. 


A few months after this, there happened to be a great festival, and every one was supposed 
to eat and drink merrily for the day. The old fisherman called the prince, and, handing him 
some money, told him to go to the bézdr and buy some meat and vegetables and fruit, and other 
nice things for dinner. The prince at once obeyed. Going to the bdzdr, he bought what was 
necessary, and, hiring a cooly, sent it to his house, while he himself kept roaming about the 
place, as he had not been there since he had left in search of the kambals, diverting himself 
with sweets and fruits. Rambling from one place to another, he happened to come to where 
the palace of the king was located. Just then he remembered the feathers given to him by the 
girtipakshé and géripakshin, and of their virtue. So wishing to amuse himself by passing off 


for an old man, he wore in his turban the feather of the giripakshd, when, at once, he was 
transformed into an old man of a thousand years! 
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In this guise he went past the king’s palace. The king, who happened to be standing in the 
balcony of his palace, saw him, and thought to himself : 


‘How old that man looks! Surely, he must have seen many countries, and must be 
acquainted with many stories, It will certainly be worth while to hear some tale or other 
from him,” 


Thus thinking, he called him in, addressing him as djjd (grand-father), and said : — « Ajjé, 
you look a thousand years old. Won't you oblige me with one of the old tales of which you 
must be full P” 


But our hero modestly said: — “ No, no; what do I know about old stories P” 


The king then again said: —“Come, come, jd, who will believe that you are not 
acquainted with stories? Do oblige me.” 


After much begging and coaxing, the supposed old man began : — 


“ Sire, as I told you, I do not know any old stories, but listen to what little I can tell you. 
Once upon a time, there lived a king with his queen, whose dominions extended far and wide, 
and who possessed an immense hoard of treasure, but, to their great grief, they had had no 
issue, to procure which the queen every day gave away one silt (sieve) full of gold in alms 
to beggars, hoping that the recipients of the alms would pray and thereby obtain them a gon, 


“ One day she was seated in the balcony with a sieve full of gold for the purpose of distri- 
buting among the beggars, when a gésdnvi, who happened to come to beg, saw this gold, and 
asked her what she had im the sieve. The queen told him it was gold, upon which the gésdiwe 
asked her: — ‘is there any one that will eat it?’ And the queen answered in a sorrowful 
tone: — ‘No; and that is the reason why J am sitting here with this sieve full of gold, hoping 
that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and obtain a son for me, but to this day it 
seems that their prayers have not been heard.’ The gésdjiwi then asked her if the king, her 
husband, was at home, but she said that he had gone out. ‘Very well,’ said the gésénvi. 
‘Tell him, when he returns, to come to my mat in a certain village, and then I will tell him 
what to do in order that your desires may be satisfied.” The queen promised to send the king 
on his return, and the gésdnvi, after receiving alms, went away. 


‘“*This is the story, O king, I know; and now let me go.” 


The king, who suspected that this story was all about himself, was anxious to hear more, 
and so said to him: — ‘‘ Go on, jjd, tell me further. It is a very interesting tale.” 


But the supposed old man pretended to know nothing more, The king, however, begged 
of him, and urged him to tell more, upon which he continued : — 


‘Then, Sire, when the king returned in the evening, the queen laid ont supper for him, and 
while he was partaking of it, the queen said:— ‘My dear husband, this morning, as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gésinvi, 
who says his hut is in a certain village, came up and asked me what I had in the sieve, and 
when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was any one who would eat it, but I said there 
‘was no one, and that was the reason why I distributed it among beggars, in order that, through 
their prayers at any rate, we may get ason. Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and 
when I told him you were gone ont, he asked me to send you to his maf on your return,’ 


‘The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said :— 
‘My dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, besides which we are per- 
forming other charitable acts, and all to no avail. What can a gésdivi tell, and much less do. 
that our desires may be fulfilled?’ But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying :— 


‘Let us see what he may have to say. Who knows but that he may help us to obtain our 
wishes,’ 
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“ After much entreaty, however, the king consented to go, and, having finished his supper, 
he set out for the gésdivi’s mat. When he had reached it, the gédsdénvi asked him what he 
wanted. The king said:— ‘Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell my wife to. 
send me over to you when I came home?’ ‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the gésduvs, ‘1 will now 
tell you what to do. Go to a certain place where you will see a tree laden with fruit. Climb 
up the tree and shake it. Come down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not take 
more than two. Hat one yourself and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will 
obtain your desires.’ 


“The king went in the direction he was told by the gésdnv, and saw a large tree which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook the tree, till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he came down and went to pick up the 
fruit he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and 
he again heard the sound of hundreds of fruit falling, but, as before, when he was picking them 
up he got only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree 
a third time, and shook and shook the tree with all his might for a very long time, till he was 
tired, and he heard the sound of some thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When 
he came down, the ground under the tree was so covered by the fruit that he could not put 
his feet down without treading on heaps of them, which made him glad to think that he had at 
last plenty, but, to his great astonishment, as he proceeded to gather them, all the fruit 
went up again into the tree, and there remained for him to carry awayonly two. The king now 
thought to himself :— ‘The gésénvi told me to take only two of these fruit, but though I wished 
to take more, and I knocked down so many, I cannot get more than two. There must be some 
roeaning init, I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gosdivi ; or, who knows, if I 
should take more, they may lose their virtue ?’ 


“He then took the fruit and shewed them to the gésdivi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat. 


“The king, after thanking the gésdzui for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and, 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that moment 
the queen became pregnant, and, in due time, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event 


was the cause of great joy to the old king and queen, and they feasted the palace servants 
very sumptuonusly, 


«This much, O king, I know; I shall thank you to let me go.” 


The king, however, could not be persuaded to believe that the old djjd knew only so much, 


and again prayed and urged him to tell something more, upon which the thousand-year-old man 
continued :— 


“Five days passed after the birth of the child and they celebrated the pdachvi, and on the 
following day, the sixth day, was the safi?, On the day of the satit a fortune-teller was called m 
to consult about the future of the infant-prince. When the fortune-teller was going away, after 
consulting the horoscope, the pardhan of the palace, who was watching outside, stopped her and 
asked her what would be the future career of the king’s son. The fortune-teller, after much 
reluctance on her part, and much entreaty on the part of the ardhan, said :— ‘It is written 
in the fortune of the prince that on the twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned 


in the sea!’ Thus saying she went away, and the pardhan, too, did not divulge what he heard 
from the fortune-teller, 


“ Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be 
celebrated the bdrdévi ceremony. For this purpose they fitted a ship to convey them toa 
certain temple, to come to which they had to cross a sea. Hundreds of guests were invited to 
be present at the ceremony, and the king and queen made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious event of naming the child, with great joy and befitting: pomp. 
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‘‘ At the appointed time, the king and the queen, with all their guests, embarked on board 
the ship, and soon set sail, On the way, the guests vied with each other for the honour of 
carrying the child, though it was only fora moment. Scarcely one had lifted the child, when a 
second person asked and took it from him. In another moment a third person came and took 
up the child, and then a fourth, and a fifth, and so on. When they had sailed for several hours 
they came to the middle of the sea. The child happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, 
by accident, let fall the child, and in a moment more the prince was drowned. Hundreds of 
people dived into the sea after the child, and made a long search, but in vain, and with tears 
in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with their guests. 
When they reached their home, the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly let fall 
the child, to a rigorous imprisonment for twelve years. 


“Thus far, O king, I know the story, and can’t tell what happened afterwards. I am now 
getting late for my meal, do let me go.” 


The king, who was now almost certain that the story was about himself and his child, for 
whom he had not yet left off mourning, was now more anxious to hear further. He made 
himself sure that an old man of the story-teller’s age knew everything. 


So he said :— “QO adjd, come, finish your story. You are only pretending not to know 
further.” 


But the supposed old man said :—‘‘ No, no; I know no further. I have told you all I 
knew.” 


Nothing, however, could convince tbe king of the ignorance of the old 4jjd, as he called 
him, and he begged hard of him to continue the story. So at last the old man said :— 


‘Listen, O king; as it was written in the fate of the King’s son, so it came to 
pass. As soon as the child fell into the sea, he was swallowed by a large magalmdsd, which 
was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village of the king’s dominions. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and possessed great wealth, was walking 
along in pursuit of his vocation, and he happened to see the magalmdsd. He dragged it to 
shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise and confusion he saw a child come out of 
the belly of the magalmdsé alive. The fisherman, too, with all his wealth had no children. 
He, therefore, gladly took up the child in his arms, and, going home, handed him to his wife, 
who was also very glad, saying:—‘Dear wife, God has, at last, given us a child in this 
miraculous manner.’ 


“Thus they constituted themselves the prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing great wealth, 
took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness. With such care the 
prince grew up rapidly. When he was only a month old he looked a child of two months; when 
two months only he appeared as four months old, and so on. He grew strong and beautiful, 
and was the pride of his foster-parents. He was known in the neighbourhood as the fisherman’s 
son, and the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother. 


“When he was about six or seven years old he used to run about and play with the children 
from the neighbourhood. One day they ran to the shore, and the prince, too, wishing to go 
with them, asked the foster-parents permission to go, but the fisherman said:—‘ No, my dear 
child. Do not go to play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. 
Who knows but that some accident or other may befall youP Then, what shall I doP Tell me 
what you require, and I will get you any toys you may wish for, with which you can play 
about the house in safety.’ The prince, however, in spite of the kind advice of the old man, 
ran at full speed, and joined his playmates at the seabeach. 


“Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 
spied a beantiful kambal floating on the waves. Lvery one of the children attempted to get it, 
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but with no success. At last our hero said he would bring it, but all of them laughed at his folly, 
saying :—~* What a silly child you are. Boys bigger than yourself have failed to get it, and you 
say that you can bring it.’ But the prince said he would bring it, though be was younger than 
the rest of the children. Upon this they laid a wager, to which the prince consented, and 
immediately dived headlong into the water, and in a few moments came on the shore, triumph 
antly carrying the kambal, and thus won the wager. The prince then carried the kambal 
to his foster-parents, who asked him whence he got it, or whether he had come by it through 
stealing. The prince told them how, as he and other children were playing on the shore, 
they spied it floating on the water, and how, whenall the children had failed, they laid a wager 
for it, upon which he dived into the sea and came out safely with the kambal. 


«Now, in that country kambals were so rare, that even kings could seldom get them, 
The fisherman thought to himself :— ‘This is a very beautiful kambal, but of what use can it 
be to a poor man like me? I will go and present it to the king.’ 


“So one day he took the kambal, and, going to the palace, made a present of it to the king. 
The king was certainly very much pleased with it, and asked the fisherman whence he had 
obtained it. The fisherman told him how, while his son and other children were playing 
on the seabeach, they saw it floating on the sea, and how, when all the children had failed in 
their attempts to get at it, his son succeeded in bringing it out. The king accepted the kambal 
at the hands of the fisherman with thanks, and rewarding him handsomely, dismissed him. 
Afterwards the king took the kaméal and hung it on to his bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced 
to come into the room at the time, praised the kambal for its beauty, but said that if there two 
more hung up, then it would really lend beauty to the bed, and not otherwise. The king, 
thereupon, sent for the fisherman, and told him to order his son to fetch him two other 
kambals. The fisherman protested against the idea, saying:— ‘My lord, it was by sheer 
chance that my son got that Aaméal, and it is simply impossible to get any more.’ The king, 
however, would not be persuaded of the impossibility of getting more kambals, and told the 
fisherman that if his son failed to bring him two more kambals he would forfeit his head. 


“Such, my lord, was the crnelty of the king, The poor fisherman went away downhearted, 
thinking upon the unreasonableness of the king, He went home, and, refusing to take any food 
or drink, took to his bed. Now, the love of the fisherman for the prince was so great that 
though he was now a lad of about eight years, he used to feed him like a child. That evening, 
therefore, the prince missed him at supper, and asked his foster-mother why his father did not 
come and eat with him. She said she was unaware of the reason why he did not take supper, 
but, perhaps, he was unwell. The prince, however, was not satisfied with the answer of 
his foster-mother. So he went and asked the old man why he lay in bed, and why he did not 
join him at supper; but the old man said :— ‘Go, my child, and take your supper. I do not 
want any. ‘But, father,’ said the prince, ‘you fed me every day, and why don’t you doso to-day P 
What is the matter with you? What misfortune has befallen you that you look-so downcast, 
and won’t touch your food ? Tell me, father, all about your cares and anxieties.’ The old man, 
thereupon, much pleased with the kind words of the prince, said:—‘My dear child, the 
kambal which you found in the sea, and which Tpresented to the king, is the cause of misfortune 
tome. The king took the kambal and hung it upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced to 
come into the room, said that the kambal, no doubt, locked very beautiful in itself, but that, to 
impart beauty to the bed, there were required two more. The king, therefore, wants you to 
fetch him two more kambals. I tried hard te persuade him that it was impossible to get any 
more kambals, but in yain, for he will not conyince himself of the impossibility, and says that, if 
you fail to carry out his orders, you run the risk of forfeiting your head. We have had no 
children, and God gave you to us in a miraculous manner in our old age, but this cruel king 
wants to deprive us of you. This, my child, is the cause of my grief, and I will rather starve 
myself to death, than see you snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your supper, 
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and do not think about me.’ Thus said the fisherman, and heaved a deep sigh, and shed tears 
in profusion. 


“Upon this the prince said:—‘Is this all that has caused you so much anxiety ? Go and 
tell the king to-morrow that I promise to fetch him the kambals. He must, for that purpose, 
provide me with a ship fitted out with servants and provisions to last for several months, and 
also an iron chain many yards long. Then I will go and bring him the kambals. In the 
meanwhile, father, cali your fears, and get up and take your supper.’ 


‘“‘At these words the fisherman took courage, and, getting up, took his supper. The 
following morning he went to the palace and told the king that his son had offered to fetch him 
kambals, provided the king supplied him with a ship and everything else requisite for a long 
voyage, with provisions to last for several months, and also an iron chain several yardslong. The 
king agreed to the conditions, and ordered a ship to be built. He engaged numerous workmen, 
and a job, that would take some months, was finished in about afortmght. The ship was then 
manned by a number of khaldsis and other servants, and the king did not forget to provide also 
a long iron chain. Provisions were also stored in the ship that would last, not for months, but 
for years. 


“Hverything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents, 
embarked on board the ship, and set sail. They went on and on for many days. When they 
had reached the middle of the sea, they cast anchor. The prince now hooked the iron chain to 

.the side of the ship, and said to the khaldsts :—‘Il am now going into the sea. Keep hold of the 
chain till you feel extra weight on it, when you must pull it up, and return home.’ Thus 
saying, the prince descended along the chain, and disappeared under the waters. 


“Did you hear, O king? Such was the cruelty of the monarch, that for the sake of twd 
kambals, he was determined even to deprive the poor fisherman of a son, whom he had obtained 
so miraculously, Here ends my story, O king, and now let me go.” 


The king listened with wrapt attention, for he had now not the least particle of doubt that 
the story was his own. At the same time it gladdened him to find that his son was miraculously 
saved and was living. He wished to know more about his son, and would not believe the 
supposed old man that that was the end of his story. 


So he begged of him to tell the whole story, saying :—‘“‘O 477d, this cannot be the end of 
the story; do tell me the whole of it. An old man of your age must know more.” 


And thus he kept pressing him and begging of him to finish the story, Thereupon the 
supposed old man continued, saying :— 


“ After the prince had disappeared under the waters, he walked on and on, and came 
upon a beautiful country, where he saw large gardens full of fruit-trees of all sorts bent down 
with the weight of their fruit. 


“Here he walked for acouple of hours and came upon a large but solitary mansion, 
furnished in a manner better imagined than described. He entered the mansion, im which he 
saw a damsel of unparalleled beauty, from whose mouth, as she spoke, fell hambals. Our hero 
asked her who she was and what she was doing there all by herself, for wherever he cast his 
eyes, outside the mansion, he could see no vestige of human beings. The damsel was at first 
glad to see him, and she was also enamoured of him for his beauty, but said with a sorrowful 
tone: — ‘I am the daughter of a rdikhas, who has gone out in search of his prey, which consists 
of animals and such like things, and occasionally human beings, should any unluckily fall into 
his hands. I am certainly very glad to see you, but am still anxious about your safety, for 
should my father, the rdikhas, see you, he will, without fail, make a meal of you.’ 


«¢Then tell me where I can go or conceal myself with safety,’ said the prince. The girl 
then said : — ‘ See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the wall, where you must 
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remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you must be hungry; so 
take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before the rdnkhas, my father, 
comes back, which will not be very long hence.” The prince thanked her for her kindness, and 
being very hungry did ample justice to the dishes 8et before him. After this the girl trans- 
formed him into a fly and put him up on the wall. 


“ A little while afterwards the rdikhas came home after his day’s excursion, and, as was his 
custom, lay down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As he lay there he said to 
his daughter : —‘ My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you 
aware of any one having come or gone this way ?’ In reply the girl said : — ‘ What makes you 
think of human beings being about here P Here Iam, alone from one hour of the day to the 
other. What a silly idea this is of yours ?’ ‘ But,’ said the rdulkhas, * I do smell the smell of a 
human being; otherwise I shouldn’t have said so.’ The girl, however, said that she had seen no 
human being anywhere, and was, therefore, unaware of it. The rdakhas was now quieted, and 
fell fast asleep. 


‘On the next day when the raikhas went, as usual, in search of prey, his daughter trans. 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood the prince before her. She 
then prepared some food, of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 
during the whole day. At the close of the day, when it was near the time for the rdikhas to 


return, the girl again transformed him into a fly and stuck him up on the wall. Thus 
matters continued for several days. 


‘“One day the prince told the girlto ask her father, the rdnkhas, in what lay his life, 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the rdéukhas returned, and she was shampooing him, she 
said : — ‘Father, tell me in what lies your life’ The rdskhas replied : — ‘W hy are you so 
anxious about knowing in what my life lies?’ ‘ Father,’ said she, ‘if Iam not to be anxious 
about your life, who should be P Hvery day you go in quest of food, which consists generally of 
animals. Should any accident occur to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the 
event of your death?’ Bunt the réakhas replied: — ‘Cast of your fears and anxieties, for 
there is no likelihood of my ever dying, However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards 
my life, — you know the three brab-trecs standing near our house. Should any person, with 
one stroke, cut down one of the trees, I shall getan attack of strong fever; and if he succeeds in 
cutting the other two trees, also with one stroke, then shall I die. So long, therefore, as the 


trees are safe and intact, I, too, am safe. Yon see, therefore, yon have no cause for anxiety 
about my life.’ He then went into sound sleep. 


“The following day when the rdakhas had gone out, the girl, after transforming the prince, 
told him everything she heard from her father concerning his life. The prince now looked about 
and saw the sword of the ra:khas hanging on the wall. He took it down, and, after sharpening 
it, went where the three brab-trees stood. He first cut down, with one stroke, one of the trees. 
As soon as the tree was cut down a strong fever came on the rdakhas, who now retraced his 
steps homewards, but before he could reach it, our hero, using all his strength, cut down the 


other two trees also with one stroke of the sword, and with the fall of the brab-trees the rdnkhas 
fell down dead. 


“The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty 
of the kambals, which dropped from her mouth every time she spoke. At last he got tired of 
the life in the subterraneous abode, and thought to himself that he had absented himself for 
rather a long time from his home and foster-parents, who must be growing anxious about him. 
So he determined to quit the place at the earliest opportunity, taking with him the kambals, 
which he intended presenting to the king. So he one day told the girl of his intention. The 
girl, however, said: —‘You have killed my father, and now wish to go away, leaving me 
alone! What can I do here all by myself? Under whose protection shall I live? Take me 
with you, and we will be husband and wife, and live together happily.’ 
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‘The prince consented to take her with him and to marry her, but the difficulty was how 
to carry her to his house. He then hit upon the following plan. He put her into a box and 
carried her to where the ship was waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but misfortune 
of misfortunes! as soon as the khaldsis felt the weight of the box, they pulled the chain up, as 
instructed, and our prince, to his confusion and distress, was left behind, with little or no 
chance of his ever seeing his home and parents, who, he thought, must now die of grief. 


“ He now retraced his steps, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the various 
fruits, which the gardens yielded in abundance. He lived in this way for many days. One 
day he felt himself quite fatigued; so he laid down to rest under a pimpul-tree. 


‘Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called giripakshd and gitriipakshin, 
had made their nest in that tree, and were in the habit of breeding there, but to their great 
sorrow, some wild animal or bird used to come and eat up their young ones. On the day that 
the prince came uncer the tree the gitriipukshin gave birth to two little ones, after which she and 
the giriipakshd went in search of food. In their absence a huge wild bird came and was about to 
eat up the little ones, when our hero, seeing its cruel intention, rose up to their help, and killed 
their enemy. Some time afterwards the girtpahkshd and guripakshin returned, carrying some 
food in their beaks, and found, for once, their little ones alive, and proceeded to feed them, 
upon which the young birds said:— ‘Before you feed us, tell us if you had other issue besides 
ourselves, or are we your first-born?’ The parent-birds answered :— ‘Dear little ones, we 
had many children born before you, but some cruel bird deprived us of them all. We are 
certainly astonished to find you alive; and still we cannot say for certain, how long you will be 
spared to us.’ Upon this the young ones said:— ‘We thought as much. We did see some 
huge bird falling upon us, and had it not been for that lad there under the tree, we, too, should 
have been Jost to you. As soon as he saw the cruel bird trying to make a meal of us, he got up 
and killed it, and there lies its carcase. Go down, therefore, and first of all thank him as our 
deliverer. You must also try and render him any assistance that may be within your power, 
for he appears to be in great anxiety about something or other.’ 


“When the girtipakshd and guripakshin heard these words, they flew down immediately, and 
found that what their children told them was only tootrue. They, therefore, thanked the prince 
with all their heart, and then asked him what was his trouble, that he looked so dejected and 
care-worn, and if they could be of any service to him in any way. The prince then told them 
everything: how he had come to that land in search of kaméals ; how hekilled the rdnkhas ; how 
he packed the rdnkhas’ daughter in a box and tied it to the chain of the ship in which he came; 
how the chain with the box was hauled up; and how he was left behind with little or no chance 
of his ever getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and 
anxiety. Upon this the giériipakshd and gitriipal:shin said to him :— ‘Is this all you are so anxious 
about ? Order us and we will bear you ina short time to your home in safety. But before 
you go, take a little present from us, We willeach give youa feather. When you wear the 
feather of the giripakshd in your turban, at any age, you will look like a person a thousand 
years old; again, when you wear the feather of the gdrdpakshin, you will look lke a lad of 
twelve years. Now tellus where you wish to go.’ 


‘‘Upon this the prince took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more seeing his 
parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The giirtipakshé and guriipakshin then 
joined their wings together, and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him in the air, and in a few moments more put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 
went away after again thanking him for rescuing their children, and each of them gave him 
9, feather. 

« The fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of cryimg day and 


night at the loss of their supposed child, were taken by surprise, as they suddenly heard the 
priuce’s voice calling to them as father acd mother. They were, of course, very glad to see 
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him, and asked him where he had been so long and what he had been doing. He thereupon 
related to them his adventures, from the moment he took leave of them to depart in search of 
kambals to the moment of speaking. Now that their son was back, they slowly recovered their 
sight as well as health, and were again themselves. 


« And, here, O king, ends the story. And, now that you have heard the whole of it, do let 
me 20.” 


Just then the king happened to look behind him, when, at once, our hero removed the 
feather of the giirdpakshd from his turban, and replaced it by that of the gurtipakshtn, when lo! 
he appeared like a child of twelve years. When the king again turned towards him, he 
recognised in him his son, and folded him in his arms, saying:—“ You are my son, my long 
lost son.” The rdnkhas’ daughter, too, who was close by, also made sure that this was no other 
than the prince, to whom she promised to be a wife, and she too rushed into his arms, and 
said :— 


“This is my husband, on whose account I had made a vow of twelve years,” 


The prince, however, said:—‘“No, no, Iam the fisherman’s son. They brought me up; 
Tam not your son. Let me go to my parents; they must be waiting for me.” But the king 
would on no account let him go, for he was more than sure that he was no other than his son, 
whose story he had just heard from his own mouth. The king then sent a palanquin to fetch 
the fisherman and his wife to the palace, and as a reward for their ‘kindness in nursing and 
bringing up the prince, they were asked to live in the palace. The fisherman and his wife 
could not but accept the good offer of the king, and lived with the king and their foster-child 
very happily to the end of theirlives. The prince was shortly afterwards married to the damsel 
of the subterraneous abode, and on this auspicious occasion the king feasted not only his 
relatives, but all his subjects for several days. The king now being very old preferred a more 
quiet life; sohe made over the reins of government to his son, the hero of our tale, who 


ruled the vast kingdom with wisdom, dealing justice to all, making the welfare of his subjects 
his own, loved and respected by every one.!? 


FOLKLORE OF THE SGAW-KARENS. 


TRANSLATED BY B. HOUGHTON, M.R.A.S., FROM THE PAPERS OF SAYA KYAW ZAN 
IN THE ‘SA-TU-WAW.1 


I—How the Karen was the Hldest Son of God. 


Here is written what our elders relate of the mighty things that happened in the 
beginning of time, in order that those who.come after may hear, and hearing, understand. 


See and consider these things ¢arefully, O ye who céme after! May you estimate 
properly how these matters happened. O fellow tribesmen, do not slumber nor sleep ! 


What the people of the world say is as follows:—There were three brethren and their 
father was God? (Yw4). And the eldest of these three was the Karen, and the second 


12 [Ts it not possible that the rdkshasa is merely the meat-eating aboriginal, as distinguished from the vege- 
tarian invader of an ancient India P—Ep.] 

1 A Sgaw-Karen periodical published monthly in Rangoon at the American Baptist Mission Press. 

2 Ywd. This word is used by the Missionaries to translate ‘‘ God” in the Bible, anditis the ward used for 
the deity in the curious old Karen semi-Christian traditions. My impression is that the Karens, when in high 
Asia, were eqnverted by the Nestorian Missionaries, and, after the expulsion of these, have retained in a mutilated 
form the teachings they received from them, in addition to the old fairy-worship, which they had before their 
probably merely partial conversion to Christianity. If this is so, it is possible that Ywd is merely a corruption of 
the Hebrew Yahveh = Jehovah in our version, I hope to produce evidence in support of this theory hereafter. 
The present folklore, though not older than the irruption of the Karens into Lower Burma, has, excepting one 
obvious interpolation (to be noted hereafter), nothing to do with Christianity. 

[I am glad to see Mr. Houghton take this ylew, which is that I have always maintained, and it is in accord 


with the recent tracing back of the once supposed indigenous “‘ Great Spirit’ of the North American Indians to 
the teachings of 17th Century Roman Catholic Missionaries.—Ep.] 
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was the Burman, whilst the youngest was the ‘Kula.°3 The Karen grew up the biggest, 
but, if there was any work to do or journey to make, he did not like to do it. The younger 
brethren did the work and the elder one oppressed them beyond measure. 


After a long timethe younger brethren could not endure this oppression any longer, and they 
went away, one to one place and one te another. They could not remain together. But their 
father, God, thought to himself: “Cannot my children live together? I will remove a 
hhitle way, and instract them, and they will live together.” 


Fi—How the Karens procared liquor. 


Now there was a good piece of level ground near, and God made the Karen cut a clear- 
ing there, and said to him, “Clear this ground thoroughly and well, and your father 
will plant it nicely with wheat. 


And God thenght: “ Tf I instract my children, they will certainly again live together.” 


The Karen took his dé and axe and went at once to the level spot. And he saw that 
there were very many big trees {to cut), and a fit of laziness came over him, and, seeing 
some pleasant shade, he put down his dé and axe, and slept comfortably. 


And one big tree was conspicuous amongst the others, but it was swollen in the 
middie and there was a hollow in it, in which was water. The latter, being visible, was 
drunk by various small birds, aud those who drank it, becoming exceedingly excited and noisy, 
fell headiong on to the ground. But some fought andpecked each other on the tree. The 
excitement was entirely causeless. However, the Karen, having awaked from his sleep, 
looked and gaw the great excitement of the birds, and said, “ How is this P” 


He slept no longer and went quickly to look. He climbed up the tree and saw the water 
that was in the hollow, and it was transparent and pure and good in his eyes. And the Karen 
touched it with his hands, and smelt it and tasted it. However, the Karen, not being yet 
stupefied, took up some more in the hollow of his hand and drank it, saying, “‘ It is very sweet 
to my taste,’ and, having taken up and drank some more, he became aware that he was 
getting drunk! His heartand mind became different, and he became very brave and fierce. 
He descended quickly to the bottom of the tree. He became very brave until he became 
stupefied, after which, recovering his senses, he took up his d@ and axe and returned home, 
He then went to drink of the water of that tree every day. O friends! Thus have our 
elders related how the Karens first drank intoxicating liquors ! 


A long time then elapsed and the Lord God, his father, asked the Karen if he had finished 
cultivating the piece of flat ground that he had sent him todo. And the Karen replied: 
“Tet my father, God, have patience with me, J will work nntil it is finished, and will then 
inform my father,” 


Bat though the Karen had thus replied, in his inmost heart he did not wish at all to do 
his father’s business. And if his father had sent him to go and do any work whatever, he 
had no wish for it. He had become lazy from getting drunk from the water in the tree, and 
did not want to do any work. However, his father said, “ This son of mine is of no use at all,” 


And there was an orphan living with God. And God ordered him to eut down that 
twee, telling him to go to it by night. 
* And the orphan replied, ‘‘But my father, by night I cannot see, and I cannot eut at all.” 
And God answered, ‘‘ You shall most certainly go.” 
Whereupon the orphan said, “1 will go, but I cannot see, as it will be night.”’ 


And God said, ‘* Come close to me.”’ 





8 Burmese word = Barbarian or Foreigner. The universal knife of Burma. 
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And when the orphan did so, God passed the palm of his hand over the orphan’s face, so 
that he saw as well in the night time as by day. And God instrncted him to go to the level 
ground and Jook for a tree, which was bigger than the others, and to spht and fellit. As soon 
as the orphan had cut the tree and it crasked, ready to fall, he was to ran away quickly and 
save himself; besause, if the lazy man caught him, he would be killed, And the orphan went 
during the night and cut that tree, so that at dawn it brokeandfell. Theorphan pub down 
his axe quickly, clenched his fists and made his eseape at once. Batihe great tree cracked, and 
the entire trank split and crashed down, all the water Leing spilt (on the ground), When the 
Karen heard the noise his mind was uneasy, a3 he considered the crash must be that of his 
big tree, With anevil mind he van quickly at once to H, and finding the liquor evaporating, 
he said, “If 1 see the man who has felled this big tree of mime, I will kill him off hand.” 


At this time, then, the Karen got no liquor, and was ill at ease, and he went about 
inquiring for some from this man and that, but no one coald tell him (where to get it.) How- 
ever, ou his inquiring of Satan,® the latter asked him in reply: — “OQ Karen, what is it you 
are seeking ? ” 


The Karen replied: — “© Satan, the sap of the tree that I used to drink was pure and 
clear, but now there is nothing for me to drink. Have you ever chanced to drink from such a 
tree P” 

Satan asked, “ What happens if one drinks such sap? ” 


The Karen answered, “O Satan, if one drinks that water, one becomes exeredingly fierce 
and strong.’ 


Satan immediately got up and going to the liquor jar, filled a cup with Hquor and gave it 
to the Karen to drink. After the latter had drunk, he addressed Satan and asked him whence 
he had procured it. 


Satan replied, “O Karen, we know where to make that liquor.” 
The Karen said, “Please tell me exactly how.*® 


Satan replied, “It is made as follows. Steep some unboiled rice in some water for a short 
time, and then take it again out of the pot, and pound it up with yeast powder, press it down 
with a lever and put it aside for seven days; then boil some rice and mix it withit. After 


letting it settle in water for three days you get a clear liquid, which is the one (you have 
drank),” 


And the Karen did carefully as Satan had instructed him, and brewed some liquor. The 
Karen drank it and said, “This is indeed the liquor.” 


He told Satan: ‘You have been kind to me and I will not forget you. My death I will 
dre with you and my life I will live with you.® 


Then his father, God, knew that his son was friendly with Satan, and, being grieved, he 
abandoned again the place where he had been staying. 


So God, from dislike at the Karen drinking liquor, left him. 
ITI.— How the Kulés procured boats, 


And the Lord God said, ‘These, my children, are no longer, of any use tome. I will 


return and goto another country. I will get each of my children to come and accom pany 
me on the way.” . 

And God arose, and going to the Karen said to him, “ My child, come and accompany 
your father on his way.” 


6 This is obviously an interpolation by the worthy Saya, the object being to father the introduction of drink« 


ing liquor on this personage, who is unknown in Karen tradition. Doubtless in the original story it must have 
been some né or mi-ke. 


& Mé Bi da ya ka Si-d-dd-ni da nd; da mt dé ya ka mu-kit dd nd law, 
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Now the Karen was fast asleep by the side of a liquor jar, Atter God had called him 
many times, he partially woke up and said, “I cannot go with you. Returnin my old sow’s 
trough. I have neither boat nor paddle, only this trough. Do you please go in it, my father, 
and he dragged the trough down to the water.” 


God then went and called the Burman. The latter replied, “How can I possibly 
go with you? Please go and call my elder brother, the Karen.” 


God replied, “Your elder brother also is not able to go. He only gave me a pig’s 
trough.” 


The Burman replied, ‘“‘You could only get the pig’s trough, I will give you my paddle, 
to paddle it with.” 


So God went to the Kula and said to him, “My nephew,’ please come and accompany 
your father,” 


The Kula replied, ‘My father, have nothing in which to come and accompany you.” 


God replied, “‘ You can come. The Karen has given me his pig’s trough and the Burman 
his paddle. Come along with your father.” 


The Kulé got up quickly and followed behind God to the sea. There God grasped 
the paddle and got into the trough, whereupon the trough became a great ship and the 
paddle became its masts and sails, Then the ship started forthwith and God came to his own 
country. 


IV.— How the writing of the Karens came to then. 


God wrote Karen writing on a piece of leather, Burmese writing on a palm-leaf, and the 
Kula’s (Foreigner’s) writing on a piece of cloth. 


And God commanded the Kula and said to him:—“ You, my nephew, have indeed 
approached near to your Lord. Your father has written for you writing on cloth. But the 
Karen’s writing is on leather, and the Burman’s on a palm-leaf. Do you without fail learn 
your writing carefully until you understand it. Take back also the writing for the Karen 
and the Burman, and instruct them to learn carefully the writings, which their father has sent 
them.” 


‘ And the Kul&é answered, “QO Lord God, my father, I will do faithfully what you have 
commanded me.” 


Then he asked, ‘‘ How shall I return ? ” 


God replied, “ Go into the sow’s trough again and remain there. Your father will send 
you away.” 


The Kula went into the trough again and returned quickly. He came first to the 
Karen, and producing the leather scroll, gave it to him at once. 


And he said to the Karen, “ Our father, God, has commanded me to tell you to learn your 
writing carefully. Also please take back your old sow’s trough.” And the Karen went near 
to the sea, and seeing that the trough was not as before, saidto the Kula, “My youngest 
brother, the trough is not as before. Your elder brother no longer cares for it. If you 
care for it, take it back with you.”’ 


The KulA turned and went back to the Burman. He produced the palm-leaf with the 
Burmese writing on it and giving it to the Burman, commanded him, saying, “ Our father hag 
directed that you must certainly learn your writing, which is on this palm-leaf. Take back 
also your paddle.” 


7 Pé-dd. Observe the altered form of address. 
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And the Burman replied to the Kula, ‘‘ You will have to paddle the trough you are 
in with this paddle, Take it back with you.” 


The Kula went back forthwith, and, coming to his house, he arranged suitably the 
masts and sails of a big ship. And asthe Lord God, his father, had commanded him, he 
studied and learnt his writing thoroughly, 


And the Kulis increased in all that is good, and right, and fair to look upon. 


V.—How the Writing of the Karens was lost. 


The Karen’s country was very pleasant and fair, and if difficulties of any kind whatsoever, 
or disease, or anything else, came to him, he took medicine, but did not do anything else. And 
the Karens increased and became very numerous. However, the Burmans did as the Kula had 
told them, but not so the Karens. For, although the writing, which the Kula brought, had 
reached them, they took no heed of it at all, but put it on a tree-stump, and went on clearing the 
weeds (in their clearings), nor did they take itaway when the rain came and wetted it, Ateven- 
tide they took the writing, and, returning home, put it on the shelf over the hearth. And as 
the rice was cooked and chillies were pounded and food stirred up, many times the leathern 
scroll fell on to the hearth. 


And after many goings to and fro, the fowls came up and scratched in the hearth, so that 
the leathern scroll fell down under the hut. Now the Karens were not of a mind to look after 
things, and they forgot about the scroll. They did not care about the scroll in the least, and 
saying, “ We work hard and we eat. Ifwe learn writing we shall only bother ourselves. 
Hating good food and drinking good liquor always suits us,” they let the matter drop. 


Now the Karen’s old sow was under the hut and grubbed up (the ground) diligently all 
day long, and it grubbed about the scroll, so that it was utterly lost, 


Thus the Karens never saw their writing again. 


VI.—How Charcoal was first rubbed on yokes, 


After a long long time the homes of the Karens became bad, and their food was bad, 
and even their wise men did not know how to make anything. If any forest was to be 
cleared, they had to go and ask the Burman for his dé and axe, and if they wished to cook any 
food they had to ask the Burman for a pot. And behold, the Burman and -the Kuld were 
happy and became great. There were wise men with them and they multiplied exceedingly, 


But the Karens were without implements and knew not how to forge them, or how to make 
pots, and had to ask the Burman for everything. 


However, they remembered the former times somewhat, and, resolving to turn over a new 
leaf, they consulted one with another, but were unable to devise anything, They said to each 
other, “We must instruct ourselves anew from the writing.” 


They asked one another for it, and at last some said, “ We were weeding, when the Kulis 
brought us the writing atid we put it on the stump of a tree. When the rain came it got wet, 
and we put it on the drying shelf (over the fire,) and as we were continually pounding and 
scraping the food for cooking, it was shaken off and fell on to the earth. We neglected to take 
it up again, so When the fowls came and scratched, the writing was scratched away and 
fell under the hut. Then the pig came and grubbed it about, and it was utterly lost.” 


However, some said, “The fowl’s feet when they were scratching must have trodden 
on and knocked against some charcoal, Let us, therefore, take the charcoal and rub it 
on our yokes. We will cast lois, and when they are favorable, we will unite again,” 


The Karens did in this manner, and so amongst all people they are distinguished as 
those who rub charcoal on their yokes ! 
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FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.8. 


No. 6. — Princess Firejiower.* 


Once upon a time there was a Raji who had two sons, the elder of whom was married, 
while the younger wasa bachelor. The younger prince used to come for his food to the house 
of his elder brother, but one day, when he asked for somethiug to eat very early in the moruing. 
his sister-in-law tauntingly said to him :— 


“ How can I get up to cook for you? If you want your breakfast so early, you had better 
marry the Princess Fireflower,? and she can do your cooking for you.” 


“Well! Iwill find Princess Fireflower,”’ said he. And off he went on his travels in 
search of her. 


On he went the whole day and in the evening reached the Brindaban Khakharanar 
forest. There he found a faqir, who used to sleep for twelve years at a time and remain 


awake again for twelve whole years. When the Prince saw the jfagir asleep, he began to 
fan him, so that he soon awoke and said :— 


‘Son! Thou hast done me good service. Ask now the boon thai thou most Gusirest.” 


Fireflower in search of whom I have come hither.” 
“My son,” he answered, “ask any boon but this.” 


*‘ Nay,” said the Prince, “through your kindness I want naught else but her. Pararacsar 
has given me all else I lack.” 


The fugtr meditated for some time and said :— 


“Well! If you long so for Princess Fireflower, I will tell you how you can win her. 
But mind my words, and if you disobey me it willbe yourruin. Iam going tc turn you int= 
a parrot.” Then fly to the island where Princess Fireflower lives, which is across the sevex 
oceans. This island is guarded by demons (déé) and you can escape thes only by watching 
when they are engaged in playing ball (géad hhZité hatk). When you reach the island pluck « 
fiower and fly away with it in your beak. If the demons call you, do not leck back. Othe: 
wise ruin will befall you.’ 


So saying the fagir transformed the Prince into a parrot, and he Sow acress the sev.” 
oceans to the island of Princess Fireflower. Arriving there, he plucked the fower and vw. 
carrying it off in his beak, when the demons called out to him :— 


“You thief! Come back and pluck one flower more. We will net hurt you.” 
Hearing this he turned a little back and was at once burnt te ashes. 


Meanwhile the fayir was awaiting his return, and when he did not return in two days, ue 
knew that disaster had befallen the Prince. He went in search of him, and when he reached 
the place he found only one of the tail feathers of the parrot, which hid escaped the burning. 


1 A tale told by Chhabinith Mahti, a M4ijhi, one of the Dravidian racos, resident of Jirékhir, Dudhi, Mirzinu: 
District, recorded by Pandit RAamgharib Chaubé. The number of the last tale of this sezies, published at p. 75 .i., 
should have been No. 5 and not No. 4 as printed. 

2 Angdrkal? Rant, the title of the princoss means ‘‘ the flower of blazing charsoal.”’ 

’ Brindaban is of course in the Mathuri District—where Khakharapur is Ido uot snow. tis not given iz 
Mr Growse’s list of village names in Tahsil Mathur4. Possibly is is merely an imaginary name. 

4 The word used is Baba, a common way of addressing fagirs. 

5 For many instances of similar metamorphosis see Temple, Wideawake Storics, 120 aqq. : Tawney, Kain’ Soru 
Sagara, IT. 215, &e. 

6 The sté samundar, or seven oceans, constantly appear in Indian folktales, soe Temple, loc. ett. 432. 

7 For the “‘ looking back” taboo, see Grimm, Household Tales, IL. 490: Miss Stokes, Indian Furry Lales, 282-3, 
aud the legends of Orpheus and Hurydice and Lot’s Wife. 
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Over this he breathed his spells (mantra), and bringing the Prince to life again, returned with 
him to his hut. "When they arrived there he said :— 

“Ask me for another boon. This quest of yours is too dangerous.” 

The Prince replied :— 

“Baba! ag I said before, through your kindness I lack nothing bat the Princess Fireflower, 
Only grant me that I may find her.” 


Well!” answered the fagir, “if you will not heed my advice, go again to the island in 
the form of a crow and pluck another flower. But, take care, look not back a second time, or 
you will be turned to ashes and then I am helpless to serve you.” 


The Prince promised to obey, and in the form of a crow flew again to the island, and on 
reaching there, plucked a flower which he took in his beak and flew back towards the fagir’s 
hut. The guardian demons tried in vain to induce him to look back, but he would not, and 
came back safe to the fagir. 


The demons followed close behind and, standing at the door, called out :— 

“Baba! a thief has robbed us and entered your hut. Restore him to us at once.” 

Meanwhile the fagir turned the Prince into a cat, and called out to the demons :— 

“Come and look, There is no one here but my cat and myself. Ifyou do not trust me 
you can come in and search for yourselves.” 


The demons came in and looked everywhere, but when they found no one there, except the 
fagir and the cat, they returned home. When they had gone, the fagir restored the Prince 


again to the form of a man, and gave the prince a little red-lead box (sindtrdaén) and said :— 
“Take care not to open it till you reach your home.” 


The Prince started for home with the box, but when he reached close to his father’s city 
he began to think :— 


Perhaps the fagir has cheated me: and my sister-in-law will laugh at me again.” 


So he opened the box, and immediately a lovely girl, twelve years old,8 came out, and 
so beautiful was she that the sun lost its brightness. The Prince made her sit down and was 
going to a well close by to draw water. She said :—‘* Where are you going?” 


He answered :—‘ I am going to draw water for you and for me.” 


She answered :—“‘ Do not bring water forme. If you do, I shall fallinto Patdla. It is 
my task to serve you, not for you to serve me.” 


So she went to the well to draw water: and it so happened that at that very time the 
handmaid of the Raji came too to draw water. When she saw Princess Fireflower, she said :-— 
“Who are you and where are you going ?” 


The Princess answered :—“ I am Princess Fireflower, and the Raja’ 


s son has brought me 
hither.” 


The handmaid said :—“ Let us change our clothes and see which is the lovelier.’’ 


The Princess agreed and made over her dress and ornaments to the handmaid: and when 


she went to the edge of the well to draw water, the handmaid pushed her in® She then 
filled a vessel of water and took it to the prince who said :— 


“ How black you have grown by walking in the sun!” 


He drank the water from her hand, and, believing her to be Princess Fireflower, told her 
to wait there while he went to the palace, 


* The Oriental equivalent of our “ sweet seventeen.” 
§ The analogy to Grimm’s charming story of the “ Goose Girl,’? No. 89 of the Household Tales is obvious. 
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When his sister-in-law saw him, she said :— 
“Well! have you found Fireflower Princess ?” 


‘¢ She is at the well,” he answered. 
So he took a retinue and brought her home, and lived with her as his wife. 


But a month after, a blaze, like that of a lamp, appeared over the well, and all who 
saw it were astonished ; but whenever they went near the well the light was quenched. 


By-and-by this news reached the ear of the Raja, and he sent the Prince to see what had 
happened. 


At break of day the Prince went to the well, and saw the place ablaze with light. So he 
threw himself into the water, and found there a flower bud, which he tied in his handkerchief 
and brought home, For many 4 day he kept the handkerchief carefully by him, but one day 
he happened to drop it in the courtyard, and his son, who had meanwhile been born of the 
handmaid, saw it and took it to his mother. She found the bud tied up inside, and threw it 
on the dunghill behind the palace. 


Yn one night it grew into a large mango tree, and next morning the false queen saw it 
and fell ill of fright. 


Her mother-in-law asked :—“ What ails you ?” 


“ T have fallen ill,” said she, “ since I have seen this mango tree. Have it cut down and 
I will soon recover.’’10 


Her mother-in-law told this to the old Raja, and he sent for labourers to cut down the 
tree. The Prince went to his father and said :— 


«To cut down a green mango tree isasin. Let me remove it elsewhere, and the princess 
will not see the cause of her illness and recover.” 


“ Be it so,” said the Raja. 
So the Prince removed the tree to his own orchard and said to his gardener :— 
“ When this tree fruits, let no one touch it but myself.” 


By-and-by the tree blossomed and bore fruit, and one of them fellon the ground. This 
the gardener’s wife picked up and laid on a shelf to keep till the Prince should come. Mean- 
while she went to buy grain and her cat knocked down the mango, and the moment it dropped, 
a lovely girl twelve years old stepped out of it. 


When the gardener’s wife returned and saw her, she was afraid, and said to the girl :— 
‘“‘ Stay here, but never leave the house even for a moment.” 


But one day she ventured into the courtyard, and the handmaid of the false queen saw her 
and told her mistress. The queen called the keeper of the elephants, and said :— 


‘Go to the gardener’s house and crush the girl you will find there to dust under your 
elephant’s feet.”’ 


When the keeper of the elephants went to kill the girl, she brought, out a great club and 
beat them and routed all the Raja’s elephants. 


Then the queen fell ill again and her mother-in-law asked her what ailed her. 
“Tf the heart of the gardener’s daughter be not brought to me I shall die,” she said. 
The Raja sent for the gardener and his wife and ordered them to bring out their daughter. 


“ We have had neither chick nor child all the days we tended Your Majesty’s garden. 
How can we give our daughter when we have none ?” they answered. But the Raja did not 





10 So the mother is changed into a tree in the ‘‘ Wonderful Birch,”’ Lang, Red Fawry Book, 128 sqq. 
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believe them and had their house searched, and finding the girl delivered her over to the 
executioner, 














Seal 





They were about to kill her in the forest, when an old Dom said to the others :— 


“ What is the good of killing such a pretty girl for the sake of a few rupees. Let us spare 
her life and reach paradise (swarga) ; even if we kill her, the Raja won’t give us his réj for our 
trouble. Let us kill a goat and take its heart to the queen and she will be cured.”!2 The 
others obeyed his words and spared the life of the girl. When they took the goat’s heart to 
the queen, she recovered at once. 


The Princess Fireflower then went onto Brindaban Khakharapur, and there with her 
hand she struck four blows upon the earth, when a splendid palace appeared and there she 


lived. She kept several parrots and used to amuse herself by teaching them to say ‘Ram! 
Rim’! ** 


A long time after the old Raji and his son, the Prince, came into the forest to hunt, 
and being thirsty came to the palace for water and the Princess entertained them hospitably. 
At night they slept in the portico, and early in the morning, while they were half-asleep, the 
parrots began to talk to each other, and they told how the Prince had brouglit Princess 
Fireflower, and how the handmaid had cheated him, and became queen, and how tlie life of the 
Princess had been saved, and how she had come to the palace.!4 


At this the Raja and the Prince were much astonished, and going at once to the Princess 
Fireflower, asked her if all this was true. She began to shed tears and told them the whole 
story from beginning to end. They brought her home in triumph. 


Then the Rajé had a deep pit dug and buricd the false queen alive. The Princeand Princess 
Fireflower lived happily ever after, and the Riji became a Sanny4si fagér and made over ‘his 
kingdom to them, 


As Paramésar overruled the fate of Princess Fireflower, so may he do to all of us, 


FROG-WORSHIP AMONGST THE NHEWARS, WITH A NOTE ON TUE 
HTYMOLOGY OF THE WORD ‘NEPAL.’ 


BY A. lL. WADDELL, ULB, M. R.A. S&S. 


In his work on Népal,t Dr. (Buchanan-) Hamilton incidentally noted that the Néwars 
worship frogs. I have ascertained some interesting details of this worship. 


The Néwars are the aborigines of Népai Proper, that is, of the valley in which the 
present capital Khatmandu stands ; and their present tribal name appears to be of territorial 
origin. The etymology of the word Nép4l seems to me to be thus accounted for :—The whole 
of the hill territory of the Gorkhis is called by the Non-Hinduized hillmen of the Himélayas 





11 The word in the original is Dom, the most degraded caste, who act as executioners, 

12 This, it need hardly be said, is a stock folktale incident. 

8 The common form of invocation and salutation, constantly taught to parrots. 

14 These guardian, friendly parrots appear in many of the tales as dei ex machind: see The Wonderful Riny in 
Temple’s Wideawake Stories, 205. 

6 This is the common refrain of the rustic story teller. [This tale is interesting as to the following points. It 
exhivits the spread of the belief in the wonder-working “ saint: see Legends of the Panjéb, index, s. vv. miracle and 
metamorphosis, for a large number of instances. This wonder-working saint is a counterpart of the wonder- 
working devil (bhilta) of Southern India, as will be seen by comparing the tales about to be published in this 
Journal, under the title of the “ Devil-worship of the Tuluvas,’’ with those in the Legends of the Panjéb. It also 
exhibits the wide-spread idea of the “substituted person”: see indices to Wide-owake Stories and Legends of the 
Panjib, 8. v. And it exhibits strongly the anthropomorphic nature of the folk-tale parrot: see Legends of the 
P anjal, index, s.%. parrot, and especially Vol. I. p. 854, where the parrot is a holy personage versed in the Four 
ee a : number of variants of the tale as a whole see remarks on the Egeg-hero in Wide-awake Stories, 
p. .—Ep. 


1 din Account of the Kingdom af Nepal, &c., by Francis Hamilton, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Edinburgh, 1819. 
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and the Tibetans Pal® ; and the original name of this sectionof the Pal country, which contained 
the home of the N€wars, seems to have been Né, while the people were hence called by the 
Hindus Néwar, or “Inhabitants of Né.’? Eastern Népal, as well as Sikkim, is still called 8 
by the Lepcha autechthones, and the Lepchas interpret the word as meaning the placa of 
Caves for shelter or residence. Né in most of the cognate tribal dialects of the Indo-Chinese 
—to whom, 1 find,? both Néwirs and Lepchas belong—means ‘residence;’ the same root 
also appears with similar meaning in the Tibeto-Burman group; and in Lamaism* it is usually 
restricted to sacred caves and other sacred spots and shrimes. It was very probably used 
in a similar sense by the pre-Lamaist Néwars. who were the originators of the so-called Nepalese 
form of Buddhism, and early gave up the greater portion of their original language for a 
Sanskritized speech, Seme of the Néwars are still Buddhists under the title of Bandhamargts or 
followers of the Buddhist path, but the vast majority, as is well-known, have latély followed 
the fashion set by their Gérkhi rulers of adopting the externals of Hinduism and call them- 
selves Saivamirgis or ‘followers of the ‘Siva path.’> Now the chief Buddhist nés or shrines 
in the Cis-Himalayas of any antiquity viz., the Kashar® and Sambhunath stipas, are all 
situated in the valley (Nép4l Proper) of the Pal country. Thus the word ‘ Népal’ seems 
to mean the NE (i. ¢., ‘the residence, or head-quarters,’ or ‘the shrine’) of the Pal country, 
and is so distinguished from the adjoining Né country of the Lepchas. 


The frog is worshipped by the Néwars, not as a tribal totem, but in its supposed capacity 
of an amphibious (water and earth) divinity subordinate to the Naga demi-gods, and associated 
with the latter in the production and control of rain and water-supply, on the 
sufficiency of which the welfare of the crops depends. This elevation of so insignificant an 
animal as the frog to the dignity of an assistant to the Nagas, is all the more curious in view of 
the fact that frogs form the chief prey of the hooded cobra—the prototype of the Naga. But 
the Néwars justify their worship of the frog by pointing to the sympathetic and intimate relation 
of the frog with water, and saying that frogs, although terrestrial animals, are only found 
in moist localities, and herald by their appearance and croaking’ the onset of the rains. They 
are also found especially at springs, and also on digging deep down into the bowels of the earth, 
where lies, according to the Néwars, the primary store of water. It is interesting to note here 
that frogs are also worshipped by the Japanese in the Kitishia marshes as metempsychosed 
heroes.8 


Frog-worship is performed by the Néwars at a different season and place from that 
required for the Nagas. The Nigas, of whom the Néwdars consider Karkota® the greatest, 
are worshipped on the fifth day (Nigpafchami) of the month of Siwan (July) at the 
commencement of the rainy season, when the Nigas (water-dragons) are thundering in the sky. 
The site for the worship is selected by preference at a place where four or five streams 
meet. A Néwiir priest is needed for this ceremony. On the morning of the eventful day, the 
priest ceremonially washes his face and hands and collects the following offerings, namely :— 
whole rice, vermillion for making the tiké mark of beauty on the forehead, milk mixed with 
an equal bulk of water, rice-flour and water, flowers, ghiand butter, jaiphal spice, sandalwood 





2 Which in Tibetan means ‘ wool.’ Itis doubtful, however, whether the name was really intended to mean 
* the 0 COU for sheep are equally plentiful across the Himalayas. 
3 The leading results of these observations I hope shortly to publish. 

# Spelt in Tibetan gnas,—but pronounced né. 

5 [See Sir R. Temple’s and R. C. Temple’s Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal, Vol. II. p. 284.—Ep.] 

6 Vide an account of this sttpa by the present writer inthe Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 
December 1892. 

* Bhéng, the vernacular word for frog, is an onomatopoetic attempt at reproducing the frog’s call. 

8 Satow in Murray’s Handbook to Cente al and Northern Japan, 1884. 

8 The pre-eminence thus given to Karkéta is evidently due to his being considered the tutelary Naga of the 
lacustrine valley of Khétmindu, which traditionally was formerly a vast lake reclaimed for the use of man by the 
saint Maijdsri cutting the southern bank, and the escaping water was thus named the Bhigmati or ‘ the fleeing one’ 
— the present name of the river. 
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a mistake for 5?neya; the Plavamnga samvatsara 
was Saka-Sarnvat 1050 current, —the second year 
of the reign of Sémésvara ITI. 


B.— The dates of the second class shew an 
imaginary continuation of the reign itself 
of VikramAditya VI., as well as a continuation 
of the era. 


Of this there is an indisputable instance in the 

inscription on a stone lying on the road on 
the north of Ky&santr in the Hangal Taluké, 
Dharwar District (Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. 
p. 686; and ante, Vol. VITI. p. 193, No. 40). The 
preamble contains the words érémat-[T*]ribhu- 
vanamalladévara vijaya-rdjyam=ultar-dttar-dbhi- 
oridhdhi-( read °vriddhi)-pravarddhamdnam=4- 
chandr-arkka-téram baran saluttam-~ire, which 
do expressly refer it to the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI. But, as regards the date, the words Chdlu- 
kya-Vikrama-éakha (sic), which I gave when I 
first noticed this date, are a pure invention of 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist. What the original 
really has is (from an ink-impression) simply — 
aivat-éteneya (read aivatt-éleneya) Paridhavi-sam.- 
vachcha(tsa)rada Chaitra-sudhda-(read éuddha)- 
pathchamt-Bréhagpati( read Brihaspati)varad- 
arndu. The sasivatsara was the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chalukya-Vikrama-kala, and the seventh 
year of the reign of Séméévara IIT. And the 
year is Saka-Sarhvat 1055 current. 


And there is another equally clear instance in 
an inscription near the large tank at Hunagund 
in the Banképur Taluka, Dh4rwar District. The 
preamble refers the record, in just the same way, 
to the reign of Vikramaditya VI. But the actual 
date (from an ink-impresion) is — grimach-Chalu- 
kya-Bhalokamalla-varshada 3neya  Saumya.- 
sarovatsa spativara- 
mum=uttaréyana-samkramana-vyatipatam kidida 
puaya-tithiyol. The year is Saka-Sarnvat 1052 
current, — which was properly the fourth, not 
the third, year of Sdméévara III. 


If reliance may be placed on the transcripts, 
the following records also, though dated in 
years which fall within the reign of Séméévara 
III., similarly refer themselves to the reign of 
Vikramaditya VI.;— An inscription at the temple 
of Bhogésvara at Gobbar in the Raichtr Taluka, 
Nizém’s Dominions, dated m the fifty-second 
year, the Plavashga sarivatsara, in the month 
Jyéshtha falling in A.D. 1197 (Elliot MS. Collec- 
tion, Vol I. p. 628); an inscription at the temple 
of Hanumanta at Kanapur in the Kélh4pur 
territory, dated in the fifty-fourth year, the 
Saumya sachvatsara, in Vaisakha falling in A. D. 
1129 (ibid. p. 627); an inscription at the temple 





of Kallésvara at Narégal in the Ron Taluka, 
Dharwar District, dated in the month Pausha 
of the same samvatsara, coupled, not with the 
fifty-fourth year of the Chaélukya-Vikrama-kdla, 
but with Saka-Sarhvat 1051 (expired) (<big, 
p. 630); and an inscription at the temple of Sam. 
karalinga at Kurtakéti in the Gadag Taluka, 
Dharwar District, dated in the Paridhavin san- 
vatsara, coupled, not with the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chaélukya-Vikrama-kala, but with Saka- 
Sarnvat 1054 (expired) (ibid. p. 688). As regards 
these records, however, I have to remark (1) that 
I cannot make out such a date in the ink-impres- 
sion, which I have seen, of the Kurtakéti inscrip- 
tion; and (2) that, whereas the Elliot MS. Col- 
lection, Vol. I. p. 626, represents an Inscription 
at Lakshméshwar as similarly referring itself to 
the reign of Vikramaditya VI., and as being dated 
in the fifty-second year, the Plavamga samvatsara, 
I find, from an ink-impression, that the original 
refers itself, as plainly as could possibly be, to 
the reign of Vira-SéméSvara IV., and that the 
Plavanhga samvatsara is mentioned as the second 
year of his reign. 


It may be useful, to give here the latest date, 
known to me, that is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the actual reign of VikramAditya VI. 
There are several records dated in his fiftieth 
year, the Visvavasu sashvatsara, which was Saka- 
Samvat 1048 current. And the latest of them is 
an inscription at the temple of Sarvéévara at 
Narégal in the Hangal Téluké, Dharwar District 
(filliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 618). The name 
of the reigning king, in the preamble, is illegible; 
but there is no doubt that the biruda Tribhuva- 
namalladéva stood there, in the usual manner. 
And the date (from an ink-impression) runs — 
érimach-Chalukya-Vikrama-varsha[da*] 50neya 
Visvavasu-samnvatsarada Maégha-sudhdha-( read 
guddha)-saptami-Sémavarad-armdu Samasta- 
punya-tithi-galo. ... The date does 
not work out satisfactorily. Thus:— The year is 
Saka-Sarnvat 1048 current. And the given tithi 
ended at about 2 ghatis, 5 palas, = 50 minutes, 
after mean sunrise,on Sunday, 3rd January, A. D. 
1126; and so it cannot be connected with the 
Monday at all. This is the more remarkable, 
because, though the aksharas are now illegible, 
the fitht was evidently described as an emphati- 
cally auspicious one; in consequence of which, 
one would imagine, special care would be taken 
to compute,all the details accurately. Still, there 
is nothing else in the record, to lead to its bemg 
looked upon as not genuine. 


J. F. Frerr. 
With June, 1898. 
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ASOKA’S SAHASRAM, RUPNATH AND BAIRAT EDICTS. 
BY G. BUHLER, Pa.D., LL.D., OLE. 


HE subjoined new edition of the Sahasrim and Ripnith Edicts has been made according 
to most excellent materials, rubbings (A) and paper-casts (B) made over to me by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, The casts show the letters reversed in high reliewo and indicate even the smallest flaws, 
abrasions and exfoliations in the rocks. It is in fact chiefly owing to them that a really trust- 
worthy edition has become possible. Though, thanks to Sir A. Cunninham’s kindness, a direct 
photograph of the Sahasrim rock and a very fine rubbing of the Ripnath inscription were 
available for the first edition,! they could not render the same services. For, the nature of such 
reproductions makes it impossible to answer a good many questions, which the decipherer must 
put to himself. They give merely surface-views, and necessarily leave one in doubt regarding 
the depth of the strokes and the minor details of the state of the stones. Nevertheless, one 
portion of the old materials, the photograph of the Sahasrém rock, still retains a considerable 
value. For, since it was taken, the rock has suffered a good deal. Pieces have peeled off at 
the edges of the old exfoliations, and a new one has formed, Thus, to the left of the old 
exfoliation the letters vas d have disappeared in line 1, and on its right side the signs -dni 
savachhatl-. Similarly line 2 has lost, after sddhike, a stop and the syllable am, and to the right 
of the exfoliation the letters ¢.-éna cha ainta. The new exfoliation has destroyed some letters in 
the middle of lines 6-8.2 


The most important changes in the text of the Sahasrim WHdict, which the new edition 
exhibits, are 1. 2, sadvachhalé for savinichhalé, santlé| for the conjectural Ausasm te and 1. 8, -2, 
d. @, tt, for yz With respect to the first word it must be noted that the paper cast proves 
distinctly (1) that there is no Anusvira after the second sign, (2) that the shape of this second 
sign slightly differs from that used for wt. The corresponding passage of the Rupnath Edict 
has according to B quite distinctly chhavachharé, which represents exactly the Sanskrit 


shadvatsaram, “a period of six years.” There is not the slightest doubt that the sign may 


be equivalent to Cc and i , and that it is possible to read sadvachhalé. The form sad for 


Sanskrit shad occurs in the dates of the Pillar Edicts I—VI., where we have sad-u-visati 
‘‘twenty-six,’’ and it must be noted that the dialect of the Pillar Edicts and of the Sahasrim 
inscription is the same. The forms tadatva (KaAlsi, Dhauli, Jaugada X.), dvo (Girndr I.), dve 
(GirnarITI.), and dvddasa (Girnir JII., IV.) prove that groups with va are admissible in the 
ancient Pali of the inscriptions just as in thatof the Buddhist scriptures. Hence the word 
sadvachhalé is also grammatically unobjectionable. 


These reasons appear to me sufficiently strong to warrant the assertion that the reading 
savichhalé can only be upheld in defiance of the fundamental principles of philology. He 
who still adopts it, has first to select an interpretation of the second sign which yields a word 
without any meaning, and next has to emend it as well as the perfectly intelligible form of the 
Rupnath version.4 I, of course, have to plead guilty to having committed both these mistakes. 
My excuse must be that in 1876 I was still under the erroneous impression that the Aéoka 
SN 


1 Ante, Vol. VI. pp. 149ff. The facsimile of the Ripnath version is an exact reproduction of the rubbing, which 
has not been touched up or corrected in any way. . 

2 For further details see the notes to the transcripts. 

3 See H. Miller, Sumplified Grammar of Pali, p. 54, 

4 It is quite possible that the lovers of emendations will point to the readings savachhalé or sarhvachhalé in th 
Mysore versions, as to proofs for the necessity of correcting those of Sahasrém and Ripnath. I have shewn in ae 


paper on the new inscriptions, to be published in Dr. Hultzsch’s continuation of the Epigraphia Indi : 
may likewise be equivalents of Sanskrit shad. eigrapnia indica, that sa and sari 
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inscriptions required corrections in every line, and were full of the most absurd mistakes, 
Thanks to Drs, Burgess and Fleet, it is now evident that they have been well incised and that 
most of them show only few and trifling mistakes. Moreover, the necessity for, nay the incli- 
nation to make, extensive or even more frequent alterations disappears, in the same degree as 
the character of the language and the contents of the edicts come to be better understood. 
The retention of the forms sadvachhalé and chhavachharé with the sense of ‘‘a period of six 
years” has, of course, a most important bearing. With this explanation it appears that the 
Beloved of the gods had been an adherent of the Sathgha not about four, but about nine years, 
and that when the inscriptions were incised his reign must have been longer than those of 
most of the later Maurya princes. 


With respect to the substitution of the reading samt[d] for Dr. Bhagvanlal’s conjectural 
emendation husam te, I have to add that M. Senart has vindicated its correctness long ago,® and 
has been the first to recognise that the reading of the Mysore versions samd@nd, the present 
participle of the Atmanépada of the verb as, fully agrees. I must also acknowledge that the 
division of the words likhdpaydthd (1,7) and WWkhdpayatha have been taken over from his 
edition, 


Turning to the Ripnath version the most important new readings are sdtilékdni for 
sdtirakéhdnt, adhatiydni for adhitisdnt, and sagha up.tefor smhgha-papite, allinline 1. M. Senart 
had long ago given sdii(lé)kdni. Dr. Fleet’s paper-cast shews that the indistinctness of the 
sign is due to an attempt at correcting the Magadht sdivléka to sdtiréka, which the ancient 
dialect of the Central Provinces, no doubt, required. My old reading adhitisint, on which I 
based one half of the historical deductions given in the introduction to my first edition, has 
been objected to by Professor Oldenberg and afterwards by M. Senart, who have proposed 
adhitiydnt or adhatiyant equivalent to Pali addkatiya or addhateyya “two and a half.” The 
paper-cast certainly makes the second form very probable, and the distinct reading of Mr. Rice’s 
Brahmagiri version adhdtiydni fully confirms it. With respect to the third change, I must 
confess that, looking now at my old facsimile, I cannot understand how [ever came to read pavite. 
The first letter is their clearly an u, nota pa, But, I fear, the recognition of the truth has only 
come to me, after seeing the Mysore versions, where Mr. Rice has at once given correctly 
upayite. The paper-cast of Rupnath shews wp.te quite plainly, but it proves also that the vowel 
attached to the second consonant has been destroyed. There are flaws both to the right and to 
the left of the top of the a, one of which in the rubbing has assumed the appearance of an 7. 
But, the real reading of the stone was probably upété. The new division of the words lékhapé- 
tavaya-ta has been taken over from M. Senart’s edition. The text of the fragments of the 
Bairit Hdict has been prepared according to two impressions on thick country paper, likewise 
sent tome by Dr. Fleet. They shew the shallow letters reversed, and give a faithful picture of 
the state of the rock, which apparently has a very uneven surface, and has been greatly injured 
by the peeling of the uppermost layer. The letters are very large, between an inch and a half 
and two inches high, but few among them stand out quite clear. 


I am unable to give at present a new translation and discussion of the contents of the New 
Hdicts, since that would necessitate a reproduction of the exact text of the Mysore versions 
according to Dr, Hultzsch’s new impressions, which I have agreed to reprint only after my 
article on the Southern edicts has been published in the continuation of the Epigraphia Indica. 
But, there are two points on which I must say a few words. First, I must point out that the 
position of those scholars, who deny the identity of the Dévinam Piyé of the New Hdicis with 
Dévanamh Piyé Piyadasi, has become exceedingly difficult and precarious since the discovery of 
the Mysore versions, For, there a brief résumé of Agoka’s well-known Dhathma is tacked on to 
a Tree reproduction of the contents of the Sahasrim and Ripndth texts, and the writer gives a 





5 Ante, Vol. XX. pp. 154ff. 
§ See, Notes d’Epigrsphie Indienne, No. 4, p. 11 (Jour. Asvatique, 1892, p. 482). 
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portion of his signature in the Northern characters, used in Gandhara and in the Panjab. We 
now know that their author, Devindth Piyé, was a king who ruled from the extreme Northwest 
of India as far as Magadha in the Hast and Mahishamandala in the South, and who not only 
used in his inscriptions many of the phrases and terms peculiar to Piyadasi, Beloved of the 
gods, but also tried to spread those particular principles of morality, which the third Maurya 
king recommended to his subjects as the Dhamma ensuring endless merit and bliss in heaven. 


Secondly, as the heading of Dr. Fleet’s facsimile, published with this paper, mentions 
‘the year 256,” I think it only right to say a word regarding the question, how the passages 
with the numerals are to be interpreted, and to state more distinctly, than I have done on other 
occasions, that neither the objections raised against my translations nor the new explanations 
substituted for them by Professor Oldenberg and M. Senart,’? tempt me to give them up. 
Further researches have, however, taught me that the sentence of SahasrAm, tya cha sa[sé]- 
vané Vivuthéna; duvé sapmandldtisatd vivuthd tt, may be appropriately rendered into Sanskrit 
(as Professor Pischel first demanded) by tyah cha srdvand Vyushtena [krita] dvé shatpanchisada- 
dhikasaté [varshdudin] vyushté iti. For vyushta, an irregular form of the participle passive of 
vivas, certainly occurs with the sense of “ passed away, elapsed.” Thus we read in the Gobhila 
Grihyastitra IT, 8, 8, janandd dasardtré vyushié satardtré smhvatsaré vd nimadheyam \ ‘‘ When a 
period of ten (days and) nights, a period of one hundred (days and) nights or a year has elapsed, 
the name-giving (takes place).’® Further, I will state that when I render att by adhila, I 
simply mean to declare the meaning of the two words to be equivalent. Aéi appears not rarely 
for adhi in the older language. Thus we have riéjdtirdja® for réjédhirdja, atipadd éakvart ‘a 
Sakvari verse with a foot in excess,’ Mahibhishya, Vol. IV. p. 139 (Kielhorn)!° and so forth. 
Finally, the omission of varshdndm, which has caused such difficulties to my two critics, appears 
to me quite in keeping with the character of the ancient Indian prose, where with numerals 
nouns like ‘‘cows, men, pieces of gold” and so forth are frequently omitted, provided that 
some other word, which occurs in the sentence and is incompatible with the sukya artha, makes 
it necessary to supply the omitted word by lakshand. This incompatible word is in our case 
vivuthd ‘elapsed,’ which requires a noun denoting a period of time to be understood. 


The new explanations of Professor Oldenberg and M. Senart are made unacceptable 
by various hazardous assumptions. Both scholars separate satd, which they take to be 
the representative of sativdh, from the numerals and assume that, among the remaining 
syllables sapaimndldti, sa stands for sa[td] (100) and parhind for pamnnd[sa] (50). They further 
emend Jéto chhd (6) and explain the final # by zz. The result is, duvé salté] parnd| sa] 
lé[chha] ti saté vivuthd t or in Sanskrit, dvé saté paichdsat shad itd sativd vyushtd itt, which 





7 Zeitschrifider D. Morg. Gesellschaft, Vol. EXXV. pp. 474 ff., and Ind. Ant. loc. cit. 

8 The passage has been correctly rendered by Professor Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXX. p. 57. 
Professor Knaner’s translation, “‘Ist von der Geburt der sehnte Tag oder der hundertsteoder auch'ein Jahr angebrochen, 
involves two mistakes against the grammar, as daSardtra does not mean “the tenth day’’ nor gatardtra ‘‘ the 
hundredth.” Moreover the words “Ist... . ein Jahr angebrochen,”’ i.e. “has a year begun’’ do not express what the 
author means to say. The commentators, of course, correctly explain vyushté by atikrdnté, 

$ This is the form which occurs invariably on the coins and inscriptions of the Indo-Skythian period, see e. g. 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. pp. 386 and 391, No. VIII. and No. XIX. 

10 With respect to M. Senart’s other objections I may add that he is quite right in saying that “‘ two by-fifty-six- 
exceeded-hundreds ”’ for ‘‘ two hundreds exceeded by fifty six’’ is not a good or correct expression. But the Hindus 
are very loose in the use of their compounds, and similar bad idioms, where an independent word has to be connected 
not with a whole compound but only with one of its parts, are not rare. Inthe second edition of his Sansknt grammar, 
para. 1816, Professor Whitney has collected a few examples among which Manu’s (VI. 54) ddrupdtrams cha mrinmayam 
is the most striking. I have given a few others in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol, XL. pp. 582 and 544. Among them anichariyakulé vasath is from the Pali, where, by the bye, they are even 
more common than in Sanskrit. In the dates of the inscriptions a good many turns occur, which are much worse than 
Agoka’s little slip. Thus we have, srimkramakdldtitasamvatsaraikanavatyadhikasataikddaseshu for Vikramasarnvat 
1199, and in the Aihole inscription, ante, Vol. ¥, p. 70, in order to express the figure 3735, 

trin<atsu trisahasréshu bhératdd Ghavdd itah \ 
saptibdasatayuktéshu gatéshy abd‘shu paiichasu i, 
It lasted some time, until the verse was correctly interpreted. 
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means according to Professor Oldenberg ‘‘ 256 beings have passed. (into Nirvana),” and accord- 
ing to M, Senart ‘‘256 men have been sent forth on missions.” 


My special objections against this very unceremonious treatment of the text are, (1) that 
cardinal numerals are never shortened, in the manner assumed, neither in ancient nor in 
modern Indian inscriptions,!! while in those of the seventh and later centuries the first syllable of 
an ordinal is put occasionally for the whole, see e. g. ante, Vol. XIII. p. 34, 1. 40, and Vol. XV. 
p. 340, 1.57, where dvi occurs for dvitiya, (2) that, to judge from the analogies, furnished by 
the forms sad-u-visatt and d-sam-mdstké in the Pillar Edicts, the form chha is not admissible in 
the dialect of the Sahasrim inscription, and (8) that the phrase duvé said] pmind[sa] [chhld ti 
would not be idiomatic, chha cha being required instead of chhd tt. The meaning, which 
Professor Oldenberg elicits by his remarkable interpolations and emendations, is more 
curious than interesting. M. Senari’s translation is on the contrary very interesting, and 
would make the passage historically valuable, if it could be upheld. This is, however, not 
possible, because it rests on the same doubtful assumptions as Professor Oldenberg’s, and 
because the proofs for various minor auxiliary statements, such as, that vivas means ‘to depart 
on missions,’ and vivutha ‘missionary,’ and that the Raipnith text has the reading vivasétariyé, 
have been omitted. Under these circumstances I can only adhere to my former interpretation, 
which makes it unnecessary to do violence to the authentic text. And it is a matter of course 
that I still hold the passage to refer to the time elapsed since Buddha’s death and the 257th 
year after Buddha to coincide with the last of Asoka’s reign. As according to the begin- 
ning of these edicts ASoka’s connection with the Buddhists had lasted upwards of eight years, 
his conversion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 


The Sahasrim Hdict. 


The Rapnith Hdict. The Bairat Hdict. 

Dévanéih Piyé he . . . « Dévanam - Piyé-hévam-4hé [:] Dévanam Piyé aha [:] 
woe we we el eh lel le) «(MtTS] Kani? = adhatily]ani® sfti. . . [1] 
- » . anif{ arm upasa- va-ya'* — sumi — paka vasan[i] ya haka’? upisa- 
ké? sumi| nial? chu badhath |[sal[va]ké  né-chu bAddhi ké n badha[rb] 
patlajkamté [1] sadvachhalé® pakaté|;] satiléké — chu- a a a 
sadhi[k|é j . chhavacharé ya  sumi— oe [2] afzh] mamay& 
we" a i. 4 hakarh?” sagha’®. up.tel®  salzn|ghé i al 
= os : » «© [1] b&dhi- chu. pakaté badha ch. eae 

. [et . léna | [.] Y{i]* - imAaya — kAlAya — . [8] 
[J Jarnbudipasi | arhmisarh dévé | Jarmbudipasi amisa-dév4 — J oinbuatpesi amis& n. dévé ca 


sazh[té|[2\tmunis&é misarh dév. 


husu té- dani m[ils.- kata? 


a 


‘ i te. ah oh [.] Pakamasi - hi-ésa* — phale . . . masa asa 16 4] 
é cidhatatd: va nd-cha — és& - mahataté - -.ohi és6 mahatanéva : 
chakiyé pivatavél[. | Khudakéna p&potavé[.] khudakéna chakiyé . soe 
pi pal[a]-[3] kama- hi ka**(2] pi— paruma — , ‘ [ka]ma — 
minéné vipulé pi  suag. minéna—sakiyé—([p]ipulé%— minénd*? . [5]  vipulé 
kiy® & . . .. .v.] [-] pi svagé — Arddhavé’ [.] pi évagé chakyé aladhéta.6* 
Sé étayé athayé iyazn Htiya?’ —athtya—cha—sdvané . . . 


sdvané |° [ : |] khudaka& cha udala 
ché pa-[4] Ila]kamazhtu [. ] 
Arta pi cha? | janazntu | chila- 


—katé [:] Khudaké- cha- udalé- 
cha- pakamarhtu ti ([.] 
Até — pi-cha — jaénarntu iyam- 


‘ [k]& cha udala 
cha palakamatu 31 [. 6 
Afm]té pi chat? janamtu ti 


[ th jitik.® cha palakamé pakar.”-va[3]kiti -chirathitiké- chilathit. 

hotul [.] Iyarh cha ath. ° siya [.] Iya-hi athé  va- oe 
vadhisatil vipulam pi cha dhi-vadhisiti vipula-cha- . . . . . . lam pl 
vadhisati [5] diyadhiyam vadhisiti - apaladhiyéna- vadhisa [7] 

avaladhiyénd diyadhiyarh diyadhiya — vadhisata?? [.] . yadhiyarh vadhisati [8.] 


vadhisati| [ . ] 


Iya — cha athé pavatisu® . 


LS CA I Sn PP =f fires aS rere arp eT arash est rss ue neem 


11 Professor Oldenberg adduces bati as an abbreviation for battizisa from the Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc. Vol. 


V.p. 158. Dr. Stevenson’s reading bati 32 is erroneous. 


The inscription has ditiyé 2, see Arche@ol. Surv. West. Ind. 


No. 10, p. 86, and Reports, Vol. LV. p- 113. The abbreviation dt for divase and similar ones, to which ee 
Oldenberg also refers, do not prove anything regarding the treatment of the cardinal numerals, 
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The Sahasrém Edict. The Ripnath Edict. The Bairat Edict. 
Tyarn : : .  Vivu- lékhapéta — vadlata hadha?? 
théna duvé sapamnalé- cha[. ] Athi [4]silathubhé-*5si- 


ti-[6]* sata’? vivutha-ti [sh lathathbhasi ~ lakhipétavaya>*- 
na phuj] 256 [.] Ima cha ta(.]8* Btind — cha — vaya- 


atharhn pavatésu [1] . . janend-yavatakatu paka-ahdle 
yatha ya. [v]i a-[7] savara vivasé — tava[yu]ti® [.] 
thi héta ‘silétharnbh4 Vyuthénd-sivane-katé’* (st na 


tata pilikh. .. . th ..i* [8] phu) 256 sa— [3] tavivdsi-ta [6] 


1. Bshows that the last syllable is ké, not hé, as A and the facsimile might suggest. 
The direct photograph used for the first edition has clearly -tydéni savachhaléni, before am 
updsaké and hévan a at the beginning of the line. 


2, The upper half of the vertical stroke of xa is injured, and the reading may have 
been 20. ; 


3. Neither A nor B shews any trace of an Anusvira after the second syllable. But B, 
shews a deep: abrasion to the right of the va, extending about a third of an inch from the 
circular portion and the vertical stroke as far as the horizontal line at the top of va. It is 
deepest close to the ukshara, but the outlines of the latter are nevertheless clearly distinguishable, 
From the right end of the horizontal line at the top of the va issues a vertical one, whichis longer 
than that of the vowel 7. For this reason and because the Ripnith edict has clearly chhe- 
vachhare, it is necessary to read sadvachhale instead of savichhale, which latter form besides 
makes no sense. The mistake was originally mine, but has been adopted by all my successors 
in the explanation of the edict, The photograph has sddhiké | am and after the break ¢. éténa 
~ cha antaléna, 


4, The d-stroke is not certain, and the reading may have been also satan or santa, 
which both are’ equally admissible. The new materials make Dr. Bhagvanlal’s conjecture 
husan te, which I adopted in my first edition, absolutely impossible. Before sai stands only 
the stroke marking the division of the words. The photograph has in line 3 munisdé misam 
deva kutd pala, after the first break [Jt tyah phate, and after the second yam mahatatd, etc, 


5. “The space between the vertical stroke of i and the right hand stroke of g. is about 
an inch and a quarter, and just double the size of that between the vertical stroke of Ai and 
the left side of ye. It is, therefore, most probable that a letter, either sa or cha, has been lost, 
the restoration sakiyé or chakiyé being required by the sense and the parallel passage of the 
Ripnath edict. The photograph has dd before the break. 


6. Read sévanéd. As the apparent d-stroke of the second syllable is rather short and 
running off into a point, it is possible that it is due to a flaw in the rock. 


7. There is no Anusvdra after cha, but there is a rather deep abrasion, which extends all 
along the upper half of the vertical stroke. 


8. The photograph has plainly chilathitiké. The last two vowels are now injured. 


9, The photograph has plainly athe, the second syllable of which is at present almos 
entirely gone. 


10. The photograph has distinctly cymii cha savané. Possibly sapaiindhdtisaté to be read. 
11. The pbotograph has distinctly likhdpaydthé and likhdpayatha. The word pi stands 
_ above the line. Of the last syllable of the edict nothing has been preserved, but the upper part 
of a vertical stroke to which the vowel 7, is attached. The ya, which Sir A. Cunningham and 
Ihave given formerly, does not exist. B shows clearly that peculiar shape of the edge of a 
large exfoliation, by which the real consonant has been destroyed, has produced the mistake. 
The lost consonant no doubt was ta and the reading ti, as M. Senart has suggested. The 
correct division of the words likhépaydihd and likhdpayatha has been first given by M. Senart.. 
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12, According to the new materials it would seem that first sdtiléhdnt was incised and 
then partly erased, a ra being at the same time placed before it. No doubt the clerk copied 
sitiléhdni, the Magadhi form, and then wanted to put in sdtirékdnt, as the vernacular of the 
Central Provinces required. In the transcript of this edict the horizontal lines between the 
words indicate that they stand close together in the original. 


13. According to the new materials the reading adhatiydni, which is possible also accord- 
ing to my facsimile, is more ‘probable than adhatisént. The dhi of my first edition is simply a 
misreading. 


14. M. Senart’s vasa is a misreading, the new materials giving wa-ya-sumi as plainly as 
the facsimile attached to the first edition. 


15, Read hakd ; the stroke, intended for the carve of the first consonant, has been attached 
by mistake to the top. 


16. Both according to A, and B, especially according to B, the first letter is an imper- 
‘fectly formed sa, exactly as it looks in my facsimile. B seems to shew before ke the somewhat 
indistinct outlines of a va, while A has a blurred sign exactly like that on my fas le Though 
there is no trace of a letter in the blank space, the possibility that the reading may have been 
upasaké, is not absolutely precluded. 


17. M. Senart’s hékd is neither supported by my old facsimile nor by the new materials, 
which all shew short vowels. The Anusvara stands low at the foot of the ka, 


18. Beshews gha plainly, sa more faintly, while A agrees exactly with my old facsimile, 
The reading may have been saghah, samighath, or sagha. 


19. The first letter is undoubtedly u according to the old and the new spafetale. and the 


third te. The vowel, attached to the second, is not distinguishable in A and B, and the reading 
may have been eae upité or upété. 


20. B shews that the real reading is bédhi not Lddhinh, as M. Senart has, the dot after dhi 


being much too small for an Annusvira. Chw for cha (my misreading) is distinct on all the 


materials, especially on B. : 


21, The horizontal vowel-stroke, attached to ya, has according to B on the right a portion 


of an upward line, and the correct reading seems, therefore, to be yi (not y@); compare badhi 
‘for bédhé and pavatisu for pavatéeu. 


22. Both A and B shew somewhat faintly mi and to the right of the upper portion of the 


vertical str oké of sa a deep abrasion. It must remain uncertain, whether the reading was misd 
or misain, 


28. The initial é of ésd consists of an acute angle and is open at the base, the third line 
having been left out, I suppose, accidentally.’ 


24, The new materials, especially B, shew hi ka pr parumanunéna, which, as I have proposed 
formerly, must probably be altered to hi ki pi pakamaminéna. Ka might, however, stand, if it 
were possible to assume that the Pali had preserved the ancient neuter kad. B makes it probable 
that rw was originally 4a and that a very short portion of the crossbar has been lost accidentally 


by an abrasion on the left. B shows distinctly that the last syllable is not nd but na, the 
apparent d-stroke being due to a flaw in the stone. 


25. The first letter of pipulé is slightly injured, but the reading givén is even according 
to B more probable than vipulé. The form need not cause suspicion, as the sporadic change 
of va to pa is not uncommon in the literary Pali and in that of the inscriptions, 


26. Read dradhavé. The ro is certain, but the apparent stroke before dha, which M. Senart 
‘believes to be an é is not connected with the consonant and clearly due to a flaw in the stone. 
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27. Htiya must not be changed to étaya, as M. Senart proposes; it is the dative of the 
feminine stem éti, which appears in étissd, étissamh, and soforth. The use of the feminine for 
the masculine is common enough in these inscriptions; compare é. g. above |. 2, imdya hdldya. 


28. B proves most distinctly that até not amtéis the reading. The form ata for'anhta 
occurs also in the Kalst Rock-Hd. XIII. 2, 6, atéswu, and is protected by numierous analogies 
like magala for maingala, kite for butt, and so forth. 


29. The vowel of this word is not distinguishable. It probably was pakaré, and may be 
a mistake for pakamé, as M. Senart thinks, or equivalent to pakdré, “manner” (of acting). 


30. Read vadhisatt. 


31. The u-stroke of the last syllable of pavatisu is very short, but unmistakable, especially 
in B, The correction pavatésu, which M. Senart proposes, seems to me unnecessary, as in Pali 
i frequently appears for Sanskrit e. 


82. Hadha is either a mistake or a vicarious form for hidha. The words lékhdpéta-vélata 
are as plain as possible on the new materials, and B shews that the rock has not been worn away. 
On the supposition that vdlata stands for pdlata, i. e, paratra, with the in Pali not unusnal 
softening of the pa, the clanse may be translated: ‘‘ This matter has been incised by my order 
in the far distance (7 the districts) and here (an Magadha).” The last words remind one of the 
phrase in Rock Edict V, hida bahilésu ché nagalésu, (K. 1, 16). With this interpretation the 
sense is unobjectionable, but it may be urged that the parallelism of the next phrase and the 
corresponding passage of the Sahasrim edict make it probable, that there should be a future 
participle passive instead of the past participle passive. If that seems indispensable, it will suffice 
to insert one single syllable and to write lékhdpetava-viélata, Lékhdpetava, i.e. lékhdpetavva is | 
as good as lékhdpetaviya. M., Senart’s extensive changes seem to me neither necessary nor even 
advisable as they destroy the sense of the passage. 


33. In B the dental tha and the final ¢ of athi are perfectly recognisable. In A these 
signs look exactly like those of the old facsimile. Cha has been inserted as a correction. 
Sildthubhé is not very plain on the old facsimile, but unmistakable both in A and B. The 
change of a to % has been caused by the influence of the labial; compare E,. Miller, Simplefied 
Pali Grammar, p. 6. 


54 A 


34. Read lékhdpétavaya. With the termination vaya for viya compare such words as 
supaddlayé, dupatipddayé, and so forth. The final ta stands for ti, i.e. wi. It is, 
however, not absolutely necessary to correct ta to ti, as M. Senart does. For, the Maharashtri 
ia, which appears for <#, in the beginning of a verse or of asentence,- points to the former 
existence of a vicarious form ita, which might be shortened to ta. 


35, The vowel of the penultimate syllable, which is much injured, is doubtful; that of the | 


antipenultimate i is clearly @, not 7, as M. Senart’s transcript makes it. 


36. Vyuthena, not Vyathena, is the reading; but the u-strcke is very short, and the 
semicircular stroke of the ya very thick. 


37. The final a of vasdni is at least probable, and it is certain that there is no Anusvara 
after the na. Possibly yar haku to be read. 


38. The Anusvara of sasighé is not certain, Both the impressions have clearly upaydié 
not upayite. ; 


39. The second syllable of amisé stands above the line. The following syllable may have 
been nash, but the stone is just here very rough. Dévéhi, now known ag the reading of the 
Mysore versions, is tolerably distinct with the exception of the last consonant, which is rather 
faint. 
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40, Chakiyé not chakayé is the real reading, The first sign of hamanunénd is half gone, 
There is no ya after it. 


41. Chakyé looks almost like takyé, because the cha has been made triangular and the 
lowér line is fainter than the two others. 


42. The Anusvara of aud is not certain, the other two signs are faint, but recognisable, 


FOLKLORE IN SALSHTTE. 


BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA, 
No. 17.—A Cinderella Variant! 


| Once upon a time there lived a king with his queen and two children, the elder a daughter 
of about ten or twelve years of age, and the younger a boy about seven years old. At this 
time the princess and the prince had the misfortune to lose their mother. The princess supplied 
her place, in the way of taking care of her brother, and other domestic affairs ; and everything 
went on smoothly, so much so that the king forgot his affliction, and made up his mind not 
to marry again, for fear his second wife should ill-treat his danghter and son. 


Now it happened that there lived close to the palace a widow, who also had a daughter 
of about the same age as the princess, and so like her that little or no difference could 
be seen between the two. The princess, after she had finished her domestic duties, was in 
the habit of visiting this widow and spending some time there. The widow, too, took a great 
liking to the princess, and every time she was visited by the girl, she would dress her 
hair, deck her with wreaths of flowers and shew her much kindness. While treating the 
princess in this manner, she would often say :-— 


‘‘My dear princess, are you not tired of your life, cooking and doing all the household 
work ? You must ask your father to marry again, when you will have less work to do, and be 
more happy.” 

But the princess would say :— ‘‘I like to do the household work, and ny father loves me 


the more for it. As for his marriage, I cannot tell, why he does not marry.” , 


Things went on like this for several months, and the widow said the same thing every day 
to the princess. So one day the princess said to her father :— 


‘‘Pather, why don’t you marry another wife ?” 


The king, however, said :— “My dear child, I do not want to marry for the sake of you 


and your pou There is every probability that your step-mother may ill-treat you, and 
injure you.” 


. The following day, when the princess visited the eal she told her what the king said, 
but the widow said to her :— 


“Oh, what an idea for your father to have. Do not believe a word of it. Ask him again 
to marry, and if he says that he is afraid of your being ill-treated, say it will not be so.” 

So in the evening, at supper, the princess, again, said to her father:— “ Why don’t you 
marry again?” 

And the king repeated the same reason. Upon this the princess said :—“No, no, father, it 
will not be so. On the contrary, it will be a relief to me in my domestic duties.” 


But the king seemed to pay no heed to the princess’s words, and so the widow resorted to 
other tricks. 


* 


One day, as the princess was cooking something, she happened to leave the kitchen for a 
little while, and the widow came and put in the pot a handful of sand. Another day, she came 








1 [It must be remembered that this in an Indian Christian tale.—Ep.] 
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in the same way and put in a great quantity of salt. Ona third day she put in a lot of earth. 
And so on for many days. The king used to be surprised to find his food cooked in such a way, 
and thought that, because he would not marry a second time, the princess was doing it on 
purpose to vex him and to force him to marry. However, he thought it best to make himself 
sure as to who was really doing the mischief. Sco one day he left the honse in the presence ot 
the princess, and, returning quietly by another door, hid himself in such a position as to watch 
everything that was being done in the kitchen. The princess put a pot of rice on the oven 
to boil, and went to a well close by to fetch water. In the meantime the widow, who had seen 
the princess going to the well, came in and threw in the pot a lot of sand, and went away. 
The king, who had seen everything, now came out of his hiding place, and, after the princess 
came back with the water, he returned to the house, as if he had come from a distance. 


in another half hour the dinner was ready, and the princess laid it on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it. While they were eating, the king said: — 


“My dear daughter, now tell me, who is it that tells you to say to me that I must marry ? 
Is it your own idea, or has any one else suggested it to you?” 


The princess replied : — “ Father, it is our neighbour, the widow, who tells me to speak to 
you in that way. And I think it is only reasonable that you should marry.” 


“ But,” said the king, “‘as I told you before, your step-mother may treat yon very badly.” 
And the’princess said : — ‘‘ No, father, it will not be so.” 


The king then said to her: — “ Very well, I will marry again ; but should you complain of 
any ill-treatment at the hands of your step-mother, I will pay no heed to it. In fact, I will not 
even look at you.” 


Thus said the king, and it was settled that the king should marry again, And it happened 
that his choice fell on the widow, who was so kind to the princess. 


Preparations were now made for the grand occasion, and on the appointed day the king 
was married to the widow with all possible éclai, and henceforth she must be called the queen. 
The queen continued to treat the princess with the same kindness as before for a few days, and 
then, as is usual with step-mothers, began to ill-treat her. She made her own daughter 
wear all the nice clothes of the princess, and do nothing all day but sit idle and eat sweets 
and such like things; while the princess had to go in rags and bear the drudgery of the cook- 
house and other domestic work. The prince, too, was, under plea of being a mischievous 
child, sent to some school, where he was kept like an orphan. 


Day after day the queen took a greater dislike to the princess and ill-treated her farther, 
Her hatred went so far that she could not even bear the sight of her, and she, therefore, 
began to devise means to keep her out of sight, if not altogether, at least during the day. So 
she one day told the king to buy heracow. The king, at first, refused to do so, saying they 
had no business with a cow, but the queen insisted on having a cow, and, at last, the king was 
persuaded upon to buy one. As soon as the cow was bought and brought home, the princesg 
was ordered by her step-mother, the queen, to take her out to graze every morning, and not to 
return home till dusk. For her own food during the whole day she was given bread made 
of 6djri.2 The poor princess had no alternative but to obey. In fact she was only too glad, for 
it would keep her away the whole day, and save her the abuse she was wont to receive from 
her step-mother, 


Every day, as soon as she got up in the morning, the princess could be seen with a bundle 
of bdjri cakes in one hand and with the other leading the cow to the grazing ground some miles 
distant from the palace. Now it happened that the princess daily fed the cow with the déjri 
SEE cee 


2 Bread made of dajri is eaten only by the very poor classes. 
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cakes that were her own food, and the cow, after eating them, deposited bdhikliris® and 
ténldris,? with which the princess fed herself, and thus grew strong and stout. This change 
in the condition of the princess (for, is must be remarked, she was reduced to almost a 
skeleton while at home) excited the curiosity of the qeen who wondered what could be the 
cause of it, 


One morning she sent the princess with the cow, without the bdjrt cakes, telling her that 
they were not ready, and that her sister (for so the princess addressed her step-mother's 
daughter) would bring them to her, when prepared. The object of the queen was, of course, to 
send her daughter to watch the princess, as to what she did and ate that made her so stout. 
Accordingly, an hour or so atter the princess had gone, her step-sister followed her with the 
bdjri cakes, which she gave to the princess, and, pretending to return home, hid herself 
close by, so that she could see everything that the princess did, The princess little suspected 
that her step-sister had concealed herself, and that she was watching her actions. So, as 
usual, she untied the bundle of bajrt cakes and fed the cow. No sooner had the cow finished 
the last morsel than she deposited biukldriés and tdulériés, and with these the princess appeased 
her hunger and thirst. The queen’s daughter, who had seen everything from her hiding place, 
now went home. Her mother asked her if she and seen what the princess did to make her 
so stout and strong. The girl said :— 


“© mother, it is not surprising that the princess is getting so stowt and strong. ne 
directed by you,.I gave her the ddjri cakes, and, pretending to go home, I concealed myself 
so as to see everything. The princess thought I had gone home, and she untied the bundle of 
bdjri cakes and gave them to the cow; and on eating the cakes the cow deposited 
bhikldris and taénlérds. O what sweet a savour they sent forth! In truth, I was half inclined 
to come out from the place of my concealment and to ask for a share. The princess ate the 

‘bhikldrds and tdnldris ; and that, I am sure, is the reason why she gets so stout and strong.” 


“Tf that be the case,” thought the queen to herself, “ surely, it is better that Esend my own 
daughter to graze the cow.” 


Thus it was decided that from the followimg day the prmcess should stay at home and that 
her step-sister should take the cow to graze. So, on the next day, as the princess was about to 
take the cow to the grazing ground, her step-sister came up to her and said :— 


‘Sister, let me take the cow to graze. You must have been disgusted and tired, going 
with the cow daily. J wish to relieve you for a few days.” 


The princess little thought of the true reason of her step-sister’s anxiety to us the cow to 
graze, and so allowed her to go with the cow; while she herself stayed at home, not in the least 


relieved of any troubles, as her step-sister had said, for she was shewn into the kitchen, where 
she had to work all day. 


The queen’s daughter, taking the bundle of bdjri cakes, led the cow to the grazing-ground. 
When she reached it, she untied the bundle and fed the cow with the bdjri cakes, every 
moment expecting to see the cow deposit bAikldris and tduldris, but to her great annoyance 
and disgust the cow discharged dung! The girl, however, consoled herself with the thought 
that, that being her first day, she must not expect bhikldris and tanldris. But the same thing 
continued for many days, and the girl was reduced almost to a skeleton for want of food. So she 
told her mother how she had been disappointed, and that she was determined not to go again. 


This affair was the cause of further hatred on the part of the queen towards the .princess, 
and she made up her mind to somehow or other get rid of her. The queen, therefore, now and 


again, told the king that the princess was now grown up, and that he must dispose of her in 
marriage; but the king paid no heed to what the queen said. 


—_—_— 


+ Larus are sweetmeats made into balls, and the badklérds and tdnldyts of the text were supposed to appease 
her hunger and thirst: bhdk means hunger, and tdn thirst. 
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About this time it happened that the king of a neighbouring country had an only son, 
whom the father desired to get married, but the prince said that he wished to select his own 
wife. For this purpose he told the king to get up a dance and to invite to it all the neighbour- 
ing princesses, as well as other big folk. The king, therefore, appointed an evening for the 
dance, and hundreds of princesses and the daughters of nobles were invited. 


Milliners were at once called into requisition, and the girls vied with each other in choosing 
out dresses and slippers for the occasion. Our queen, too, got a very nice dress for her daughter, 
also a beautiful pair of slippers. The day appointed for the dance was fast approaching, and 
all the girls were anxiously waiting to go to it, and were impatient to know who would be 
selected by the prince for his wife. This was, however, a cause of great misery to our princess, 
for she thought to herself :— 


“ All the girls will soon go to the dance, while I must sit at home. Oh that my mother 
were living! Would she not get me a new dress to enable me to go too? Even, though my 
mother was dead, my father would have done everything for me; but he takes no notice of me 
now, and it will be useless for me to speak to him, for has he not warned me that, should 
anything go wrong, I must not complain, and also that he will pay no heed to what I may say 
ordo? Cursed be the hour when I insisted upon and persuaded my father to marry a second 
time!” 

Thus she thought, and burst into sobs and cries, and from her eyes ran a stream of tears, 

‘While the princess was in this mood, her godmother, who had been dead for some years, 
appeared to her, and asked her what was the matter with her, and what she wanted. The 
princess told her of her misfortunes since her mother’s death, how she was ill-treated by her 
step-mother, and every thing else that had occurred. She then told her that she wanted adress 
and a pair of slippers to go to a dance, which a neighbouring king had got up to enable his son to 
select a wife. 


“Qh ! is that all?” said the princess’ godmother. “Do not fret about it: make yourself 
easy. You will have every thing you want in time.” 


Thus she said and disappeared. ° 


In due time the day of the dance came, and hundreds of girls, each dressed in her best, with 
bright and variegated coloured slippers, could be seen making their way to the palace of the 
king who had given the dance. The queen also sent her danghter handsomely dressed, thinking 
‘perhaps the prince might take a liking to her. At the appointed time dancing commenced, and 
the prince was seen dancing with several girls alternately. Our princess, who had seen all the 
girls going, and not yet having received the dress her godmother had promised, thought the 
vision was merely a dream, and again burst into tears, when, she immediately saw a very 
handsome dress and a pair of golden slippers. Having dressed herself hastily she entered 
the king’s palace, and went into the dancing hall, when every body’s attention was at once 
rivetted on her — dancing ceased for a short time, and all admired the very beautiful dress, 
and the more beautiful features of the new-comer. All were at a loss to know who the 
stranger was. Hven her step-mother and sister did not recognise her. In a little while 
dancing commenced with renewed vigour, and the prince, who was quite enamoured of the 
princess, danced with no one save her. The merriment continued till the small hours of the 
morning, when all the guests left one by one. The princess, whom the prince tried to stop, 
made her escape and left before every body, and going home resumed her usual dress, which was 
not much better than rags. 


Soon all the guests were gone and day dawned, and the king asked his son if he had made 
his choice. The prince said he had, but that unfortunately he could not tell her name, nor did 
he even know whence she came, and that he was, therefore, very unhappy. The prince 
now asked the king to give another dance, when, he said, he would take more care in making’ qa 
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proper choice. The king, who was very fond of him, agreed to do so; and, a month or so after, 
again sent invitations to different countries, stating the object he had in view in getting up the 
dance. 


The people, that had come for the first dance, now thought that the prince had not made 
bis choice. They, therefore, ordered better dresses and slippers than on the first occasion, 
thinking that this time at least their daughters might succeed in winning the prince’s love. On 
the appointed day hundreds of ladies with their daughters proceeded to the palace with beautiful 
dresses, flaunting the best silks and displaying their very best jewellery. A few days before 
this, the princess, again began to think of her inability to go to the dance, and burst into tears, 
when her godmother again appeared to her and comforted her, telling her that she would, as 
on the first occasion, get a dress and slippers in time for the dance. She then asked her what 
was the result of the first dance, and the princess told her godmother ali that had occurred : how 
she went somewhat late; how dancing ceased for a while, and all the people began to admire 
ber ; how she remained unrecognised by any one, particularly by her step-mother and sister ; 
how the prince danced with her alone; and how, when she was going home after the dance, 
the prince tried to stop her, but she escaped from his grasp and went home before every one, 
and thus kept her step-mother and others in ignorance about her being at the king’s palace. 
Her godmother, upon this, said :— . 


“My dear child, I am very glad to learn that the prince was enamoured of you, which I 
‘gather from his dancing with you alone; but, I think, you did not act rightly in making your 
escape from him. On this occasion you must behave differently. I am sure that, after dancing 
is over, the prince will try to keep you, but you must, in making your escape, leave behind 
one of your slippers, which will be the surest means of the prince’s being able to find you. 


In the meanwhile, compose yourself and be cheerful.” Thus spake the godmother and 
disappeared, 


On the appointed day, when hundreds of guests had already gone to the palace, the 
princess was seated alone in her father’s house, anxiously waiting for the dress and slippers, 
and began to doubt the sincerity of her godmother. While she was yet thus thinking, she 
saw before her a very handsome dress, — even more handsome than that she got on the first 
occasion, — and also a pair of golden slippers, studded with gems of the first water. Thus 
equipped the princess went in all possible haste to the king’s palace, and as she entered the hall 
wherein the guests were assembled and were already dancing, all the people were struck dumb 
at the grandeur of the dress and the brilliancy of the slippers, and also at the noble demeanour 
and the handsome appearance of the new-comer. As on the first occasion dancing ceased for a 
while, while the people kept admiring the new guest. When dancing was resumed, the prince, 
who was bewitched by the beauty of the princess, would take no one except her to dance with 
him, They kept op the dancing till near dawn of day, when the guests began to leave, one after 
another. This time the prince tried to’ stop the princess, but she managed to free herself from 
his grasp, and in the struggle to escape she let one of her slippers come from her foot, and 
ran away with all speed, so as to be at home before the others, She reached her house and 
resumed her ragged clothes; and when her step-mother and sister returned home they 


little dreamt that the fair person they saw and admired so much was the one they had so 
ill-treated. 


The guests all went to their respective houses, but the prince snatched the slipper, and 
went unobserved and threw himself down in his father’s stables, thinking how to find ont the 
owner of the slipper, whom alone he wished to marry. The king and his servants searched 
the whole palace and then the whole town for the prince, but he was nowhere to be found. 


The night passed and in the morning the maid-servants (buthini, sing, butkin) took 
some gram to feed the horses; but instead of giving the gram to the horses they ate it 
themselves, throwing the husks to the horses. This the prince saw, and reproached them for 
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their deceit. As soon as the voice of the prince fell upon the ears of the maid-servants, they 
said :— 

‘Oh dear prince, what are you doing here? The king is searching for you all over the 
country, and, being unable to find you, he has become sick.”’ 


But the prince said :—~“ Away, you humbugs. This is how you do your work: you eat the 
gram yourselves and give only the husks to the horses. No wonder you are becoming fatter 
day by day, while the horses are becoming leaner and weaker. Go away now; but take care 
of yourselves if you say a word about me to any one, at any rate to my father.” 


The maid-servants went away, but paid very little heed to the prince’s threats, and went 
and stood before the king, saying :-— 

“Raja Saheb, Rdjd Saheb, dikdl té bart gost héi ; Sir King, Sir King, if you will listen, there 
is a good story (news).”’ 

Upon this the king roared out:—“* Kd hai? Timin khatis hd ani rartis hi! Ka sdagta 
ié singd bégin. Whatisit? Yon are always eating and always crying! What you have to 
say, say quickly.” 

The maid-servants answered :—“‘ Good news, Raja Saheb, our prince is in the stables.” 


The king, however, would not give them credit, and therefore said :—“ Oh, get away ! 
You are always telling me lies! Why don’t you say you want something P” 


But the maid-servants swore that they did not want anything, and that they were telling 
him the truth, for they saw the prince with their own eyes. 


Thereupon the king went with the maid-servants to his stables, and he saw, as the 
maid-servants had told him, the prince lying on the floor. The king thus spoke to him :— 

“Kad hétét tild? Kandchanh dikh parla tila gé étinsnn hod tabilidn likdldis? Sdng méld. 
Kéninh hat tilelasél thvar, tidchd hat jhén ; hénim pain tdkilasél tivar, tidché pdin ghén; kénth déla 
kélasél, tidchdé dold kdrin. Ou stig, ké pdtjé tld té paidah karin. What ails you my son? 
What trouble has come upon you that you have concealed yourself in the stable? Has any one 
threatened injury to you? Tellme. Ifany one has lifted up his hands against you, I shall 
take (cut) his hands; if any one has used his legs to do you harm, say, and I will take (cut) his 
legs ; if any one has looked on you with an evil eye, say, I will pull out his eyes. Or, say what 
you want, and I will see that you get it.” 


Upon this the prince said :—“ Father, nothing ails me; nor has any one threatened me. 
My grief is this. Look at this slipper. If you can get the owner of this slipper to marry me, I 
will have everything and I shall be happy; otherwise I will put an end to my life by starving 
myself.” 


The king then said :—“Is this all that you are so grieved about? Your desire shall be 
fulfilled at any cost. In the meanwhile, come, leave the stables, and take your meals.” 


The prince got up and followed his father, resuming his usual mood. The king then sent 
servants with the slipper the prince had picked up, with instructions to go from house to house 
through all the town and even to neighbouring countries, and try it on the foot of every girl they 
saw and whatsoever girl’s foot it fitted, that girl was to be asked in marriage for the prince. 


Away went the servants from village to village and city to city, and imquired from house 
to house if there were any girls. Hundreds of girls were shewn them, and they tried the 
slipper on every one of the girls’ feet, but it fitted no one. At last they came to the house of 
our princess, and on inquiry from the servants if there were any girls in the house the queen 
shewed them her daughter. The servants tried the slipper on her feet, but it did not fit her , 
so they asked if there was another girl, but the queen said there was no other girl besides her 
daughter. The servants now went and searched the houses over again, but with no success. For 
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a second time they came to the princess’ house and asked to be shewn any girls that there might 
be in the house. This time, too, the queen produced her daughter, but in vain. The servants 
again asked if there was no other girl in the house, and the queen again said there was none 
besides her daughter. The servants were about to go away when, as Providence would have it, 
they chanced to see the princess in the kitchen, and asked the queen to call her out. But the 
queen refused to do so, saying she was only @ servantin the honse, and, therefore, it would 
not be worth while trying the slipper on her feet. The servants, however, insisted on the 
girl in the kitchen, whoever she might be, being called out, and the queen was obliged to call 
her out, which she did with the greatest reluctance. The princess was soon in the presence of 
the servants, who asked her to wear the slipper which they gave her, and which fitted to her 
foot exactly ; and what wonder, did it not belong to her? The servants next asked for an 
interview with the king, our princess’ father, with whom it was arranged that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to the prince, the son of their master, the king. The king 
gave his consent to the marriage, and thus it was decided that the princess should marry the 


neighbouring king’s son, and a day, a few months after, was appointed for the auspicious 
occasion. 





During the interval from this date, which we may call the day of betrothal of the 
princess and the prince, and the day of their marriage, preparations were being made on the 
grandest scale imaginable. Rice was ground for making pélé4 and éré,° and all sorts of provi- 
sions were made ready for the great event. In due time the appointed day came, and the 
marriage of the princess with the prince was celebrated with great éclat and guests were 
feasted for several days by both parties. This was, of course, an event of great jubilation for 
the princess, and for two reasons: — firstly, because she had been fortunate in obtaining a prince 
for her husband, for it must be remembered that, had it not been for the dances that were 
given by the prince and the timely aid of her godmother, she would never have been married to 
a prince, as her father never paid the slightest attention to her; secondly, because she 
had, at length, escaped from the drudgery of the kitchen, and more so from ill-treatment 
at the hands of her step-mother. On the other hand, it was the greatest mortification 
to the queen, her step-mother, who was frustrated in her attempts to get her own daughter 
married to the prince. She could not, however, do anything now, and so she pretended 


to like what had happened, and shew every possible respect for the princess’ husband, and 
treated him and also the princess with apparent kindness. 


After spending a few days at his father-in-law’s house, the prince taking his wife went and 
lived at his own house. When several months had passed after their marriage, the princess 


became enceinte, and in due time, when nine months had elapsed, she brought forth a beautiful 
child, a boy. 


In the meanwhile the princess’ step-mother, who was still bent upon mischief, kept on devis- 
ing plans to get rid of her, and to get her daughter in her place. With this view, she one day 
asked her husband, the king, to invite.his daughter and son-in-law to spend a few days with 
them. The king accordingly sent an'invitation, which invitation his son-in-law accepted, and came 
with his wife and child. The queen treated them with great kindness, and pretended love for 
the princess like her own daughter. When a few days passed the prince asked permission to 
go home, but the queen asked him to stay a few days longer. The prince, however, said that 
he could not stay any longer, as he had to attend his father’s darbér. The queen then said 
that, if he could not stay, he might at least allow his wife to remain a few days, and asked him 
also to come again on a certain day, when he could go home with his wife. The prince saw no 
objection to keeping his wife at her father’s house, especially after so much entreaty from 
the queen, and, little suspecting the mischief she was up to, he allowed his wife to stay 





* For deseription of pélé, sing. pala, see the tale of “Bapkhadi’’ ante, Vol. XX. p. 148, note 8. 
5 Oré, sing. 674, are described in the tale of ‘‘ The Ill-treated Daughter-in-law,’”’ anie, Vol. XXI_ p. 876, note 3. 
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another week or so, and, promising to come on a certain day to take her home, he went away. 
When the prince was gone the queen still shewed the same kindness to the princess. 


One day, the queen called her daughter aside and said to her :—‘* When you go to the well 
to-day to fetch water, the princess, as is her wont, is sure to come tohelp you. If she happens . 
to draw water from the well, you peep in and say to her — ‘oh, how beautiful your 
reflection is in the water !’ Then ask her to let you wear all her jewels, which she will certainly 
not refuse you to do, and ask her how you appear with all the jewellery. When she again 
stoops to draw water, hold her by her legs and throw her into the ‘water, and come home sharp.”’ 


The girl promised to do exactly as her mother said. 


During the course of the day the girl took up a vessel and told her mother she was going 
to the well to fetch water. Upon this the princess also took up another vessel and followed 
her step-sister to the well. Now, while the girl was rinsing and washing the vessels the princess 
began to draw out water from the well, upon which the girl also peeped inside and said :— 


“ Oh, sister, how beautifully you reflect in the water! Suppose I put on your jewels, shall 
I also look as beautiful ? ” 


The princess, who did not, in the least, suspect any foul play, stripped herself of all her 
jewellery and put it on her step-sister, who then went and looked in the well, saying:—*“ Oh 
sister, I do, indeed, look very beautiful with all the jewellery, but, I must confess, your beauty 
beats mine hollow. Come, remove the jewels from my person and wear them yourself. Who 
knows, I may lose some, or some of them might drop into the well.” 


The princess, however, said there was no necessity to be in such a hurryto remove them, 
but told her to keep them till they went home. The girl was only too glad that the princess 
was careless about the jewels. The princess now again began to draw water, and as she 
stooped to draw a bucket from the well, the wretched girl caught her by her legs, and, 
throwing her in, ran away, carrying the vessels they had brought for water. The poor prin- 
cess was soon at the bottom of the well and was dead. 


A few days passed after this and the prince came to take his wife, the princess, home 
when the queen ushered in his presence, her own daughter, as his wife. Now, as we said 
before, this girl was about the same age as the princess, and im appearance, too, there was little 
or no difference, and even her voice did not betray her. The prince, at first sight, had some 
misgiving about her, but thought that some circumstance or other might account for the very 
slight difference he perceived in her. He passed the day at his father-in-law’s, and, taking his 
supposed wife with his child, went home. Before leaving the queen putin the place of her 
daughter’s breasts cocoanut shells, which made them look bigger, and thus deceived the prince 
thoroughly. When they had reached home the girl behaved to the child exactly as a mother 
would, that is, she would give, or pretended to give, suck to the child, bathe him, and so on. 
But the child always kept crying, particularly during the day, for want of milk. 


Now it happened that during the night, when all used to go to sleep, the princess, 
though she was really dead, used to come to her husband’s house, and by some charm, 
put every person to a sound sleep; and entering the bed-room, she used to give suck 
to the child, and this kept the child from crying much in the night. After giving milk to her 
child, the princess would sit on the hidid in the outer verandah, and sing :— 


“Orphdndt chili, thantd thardntli, hdis kak gd médiyé bharidré 269i? 
Urphdndt chélt, thanid karéntli, hdis kai gb mdnjé bald xzégi? 
Orphdndi chéli, thanid kardntlt, hdis kak gd mdnjé sasrid xzdgi? 
Urphdndi chéli, thanid kardatli, hdis hat gd mdnjé sds xzdgi ? 





6 The hindld is a cot suspended by four chains or ropes tied to the four corners, on which people sit and swing 
about with their feet. It is a favourite article of furniture in the houses of natives, and those of the Bombay 
East Indians in Salsette. It is generally suspended in the outer verandah. 
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Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
husband P 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe P ; 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? | 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
mother-in-law ? 


After repeating this song several times the princess would disappear. This continued for 
many days, but no one in the king’s palace was aware of it, except an old woman, who lived in 
a hut close by, and used to hear this song nightly, wondering what it meant, or who the person 
was that sang it. One day, the old woman saw the prince passing her hut, and stopping him 
she asked him who it was that sat on the hindldé in the night and sang. ; 


The prince was surprised to hear that someone sat on the hindld and sang when all were 


asleep. ‘“Whocan it be?’ he thought to himself. “ Hveryone in the house goes to sleep 
as early as possible,” 


Thus thinking, he told the old woman he could not believe such a thing. The old woman, 
however, swore that she heard some one singing every night, “but to make yourself sure,” 
said she to the prince, “don’t go to sleep to-night, and keep yourself concealed near the hindld, 
and then you can find out for yourself whether what I tell you is the truth or a lie.” The 
prince agreed to do so, and went away. 


In the evening, after taking supper, all the people of the palace went to bed, but the 
prince kept awake and hid himself close by the hindld. About midnight he saw the figure 
of a young woman come and enter the palace, though the doors were all closed. The 


woman entered the bed-room, and after giving suck to the child, she came out and sat on the 
hindld and sang :— 


“Orphdndt chéli, thaniéd hardntli, hdis kan gb mdajé bhartdrd x6qt? 
Orphandi chili, thanid kardatli, hdis ha gd mdnjé bald xdgt? 
Orphdndi chélt, thanié kardntli, hdis kat gd mdajé sasrid xzdgi? 
Orphandi chéli, thanid kardntlt, hdis kath gd mdnjé sdsi xdgt? 
Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 

husband ? 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are yon worthy of my 
mother-in-law P” 


The prince now believed that what the old woman told him was true. He waited till the 
princess had repeated the song three or four times, upon which he left his hiding-place and 
seized the princess by her hand ; and asked her who she was, and what her song meant. 
She then told him that she was his wife, who was drowned ina well by her step-sister, while 
she had been to her father’s house, She next explained how it had all happened. 


When the prince heard the whole story of the princess, his oft-recurring suspicions about 
some fraud being practised on him were now confirmed. He seized the princess by the hand 
and begged of her not to leave him, bunt to stay with him, which she did. He next got into a 
rage and went and cut the pretended wife into three pieces : two pieces of the trunk he hung up 


on two roads, and the head (the third piece) he buried with mouth open in a latrine, the 
meaning being that she should eat human excreta as a punishment. 
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Some time after this, her mother, who was not aware of all that had occurred, happened 
to pay a visit to her son-in-law’s, but was surprised to find her daughter absent, and she was 
the more confused tosee the princess, who was known to be dead, alive, and in the palace. 
She, however, dared not question any one as to the true state of affairs. Daring her stay 
there, she had occasion to resort to the latrine, when she heard the words: ‘““Ah! mother, will 
you also be so cruel as to evacuate into my mouth?” The mother was struck dumbas the 
words fell upon her ears, for she recognised the voice of her daughter, and looked about to 
see whence it came, and she caught sight of the head of her daughter. She asked her what it 
all meant, and the daughter told her everything: how the princess, thongh dead, used to come 
in the night and give suck to her child; how she used to sit on the Aindld@ and sing the song 
which led to the discovery of their fraud; and how the prince, in his rage, killed her and 
cut her into three pieces, two of which he hung up on two roads, and the third, her head, he 
had buried in the Jatrine as a punishment. The poor mother, without another word, and not 
even staying to say good-bye to her son-in-law, made her way home, with shame and confusion 
in her face. 

The prince and the princess, who, as we said before, had consented to stay with the prince, 
then lived very happily to a very old age.? 





FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


BY PUTLIBAI D, H. WADIA. 
No. 19. — Sirya and Chandra. 


Once there was a Raja, who was very fond of going about his kingdom in disguise, and 
acquired, by that means, knowledge of a good many things happening in every part of it. 


One day standing under the shade of a tree near a well, he noticed a group of girls, all 
in the first flush of womanhood, chattering away and imparting to one another all their little 
hopes and fears, prospects and designs, as girls of the same age are wont to do, when they get 
together. The Raja felt interested, and stood quietly listening, asone of them said: ‘“ Now, sisters, 
I propose that, instead of wasting our time in idle talk, we tell one another what special qualifi- 
cation each can boast of! For my part ican doa good many things that other girls can do 
likewise, but there is one thing in which I excel all others, and what do you think it is P”’ 

“We really cannot say,’ replied the others laughing; “ pray, tell us what it is that you 
excel all other girls in P” 


“Why 1,” said the first speaker, who was, by the way, a betel-nutseller’s daughter, ‘‘I can 
divide one small betel-nut into so many fragments, that after each member ofa large assemblage, 
— say, the largest wedding party -— had one, there would still be some to spare !” 


“Ha, ha, what does that signify P’’ langhed one who was a pan-leafseller’s daughter, 
“T can divide one pan-leat — one small pan-leaf you know — “into as many pieces, as you can 
your betel-nut, and Iam sure my friends here will agree that that shews greater skill !” 

And so the girls went on and on, till at last one, who looked not only prettier than the 
rest, but was also considerably superior by birth and . breeding, outdid them all by the very 
magnitude and nature of her boast ! | 

“TI,” said she, when her friends called on her to speak and tell them what special quali- 
fication she had, “I am destined to give birth to the Sun and the Moon.” 

Her companions were taken aback at this strange declaration, and while some giggled, 
others laughed at her as adreamer. But the RAja, who had watched her with special interest, 





tn] 
‘ 


[This story is very interesting as being the result of the telling of Enronean tales to Indian children. Cinderella 
has become naturalized fairly among native Christians, but the Europcan ghost appears in a very strange form.—Ep. | 
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was so struck with the force of her strange words, that he was seized with an eager desire to 
win her in marriage, and thus to share her destiny of bringing the Sun‘and the Moon in 
human shape upon earth ! 


So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed her up to her house, un- 
noticed, and found that she belonged to a very respectable Brahman family | 


This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent messengers to her father to ask him, 
or rather to bid him, give his daughter in marriage to him, and where was a subject that had 
the courage to refuse what royalty marked for his own! So, despite the difference in their 
castes, the Brahman lady was married to the Kshatriya Rajé amid great pomp and 
rejoicings on both sides. 


Now this Raji had three other wives, but his Brahman bride was placed above them all on 
account of the strange and interesting destiny she was reputed to be the means of fulfilling. 
Consequently, the others grew jealous of her, and now and then devised plans for bringing 
her into disfavour with the Raja, but, for some time, without success. 


Things went on like this for some time till is was whispered in the household that the 
Rini was enciente, and soon the news got wind, and there were great rejoicings throughout 
the kingdom, for the Sun and the Moon were soon to be born upon earth! But the Raja 
knew how much he had to fear from the jealousy of his other Rants, and had constantly to be 


on guard lest they shonld find means to harm his favoured wife or her expected progeny ‘in 
some way. 


Now, unfortunately, it happened that war broke owt with a neighbouring power just when 
the time of the lady’s delivery came near, and the Raji had to go out himself at the head of 
his large army to fight the enemy. So he cautioned his Brihman wife against the wiles of her 
co-wives, and giving her a large drum, told her to beat it with all her might as soon as she was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assuring her that the sound of that miraculous instrument 
would reach him wherever he was, and soo bring him back to her! 


As soon, however, as the Raija’s back was turned, the three crafty and jealous women set 
to work, and by their wiles. and flattery succeeded in inducing the simple Brahman girl to 
tell them all about the drum, and the wicked Ranis lost no time in cutting it right through! 
When the time came for the poor lady to make use of it, she beat it with all her strength, 
but it would give out nosound! She was too simple, however, to suspect her co-wives of 
having tampered with it, for she thought alb along that they were her well-wishers, as they 
kept constantly near her and made much of her! She was moreover indiscreet enough to ask 
them to be near her when her expected twins were born, — the Sun represented by a divinely 
handsome boy, the Moon by a bewitchingly lovely girl! And now the crafty women had 
their opportunity. As soon as the little twins came into the world, they covered up the 
mother’s eyes on some pretext or other, and taking away the dear little babes, deposited them 
side by side, ina little wooden box, and set it afloat in the sea! Inthe meantime the 
midwife, whom they had completely bought over to their interests, put in the twins’ place, 
by the mother’s side, a log of wood and a broom, and, then calling in the ladies and the officers 
of the court, told them to see what the lady had given birth to! The poor lady herself, 


however, refused to believe the hag’s story, and suspected foul play, but had not the courage to 
speak while the Raj was absent. 


The Raja, on his part, had been counting the days as they passed by, and expecting every 
moment to hear the sound of the drum; but as several days passed and he heard it not, hecould 
no longer control his impatience ; so throwing up the chances of war, he at once bent his steps 
homewards. But what was his surprise on arriving there to see that the courtiers and others 
who had come forward to meet him, wore long faces, and while some sympathized with him, 
others laughed at him for being duped by a cunning woman, who had devised that plan of 
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inveigling him into marrying her! The Raji was beside himself with rage at this, and when 
he went into the presence of the Rani, and the broom and the log of wood were produced 
before him, he struck the poor lady in his anger and forthwith ordered her to be cast into 
prison. 


And what a prison her enemies contrived her to be consigned to! It was a dreary little 
room hemmed in between four massive walls, with just one small window in one of them to let 
in the air. Some coarse food and water was all that was given to her each day through that 
small window, and that, too, was barely enough to keep body and soul together ; and in this 
wretched state the poor creature had to pass endless daysand nights. Hope, however, sustained 
her through this trial, for she knew thas she was innocent, and that a day would come when 
those who had brought about her ruin would be exposed. 


While these-events were taking place,.the wooden box. which eontained. the two little babes 
floated calmly on the surface of the ocean, till at last it was cast on a distant shore just at the 
feet of a poor devotee of the Sun, who lived by begging, and spent his days and nights on the 
desolate beach, worshipping the Sun and the Moon by turns. He eagerly picked up the box, 
and on opening it,. was no less surprised than delighted to see what it contained! The cry of 
hunger,. which the dear little things gave just as the box was opened, awakened a feeling of the 
deepest love and. tenderness in his breast, and he wished he were a woman and eould snckle 
them, for he had.with him then neither milk nor any other kind of food which he could give them. 
In sheer desperation, therefore, if only to.keepthem from erying, he put a finger of his into each 
of the little months, when lo!. the poor hungry babes. began to.derive sustenance from them 
and were soon satisfied. The devotee was delighted at this, and, taking the little ones into his 
hut, fed them in this strange manner whenever they were hungry, and soon found that they 
throve beautifully on.the nourishment they derived from his fingers! 


After a year or so, when the little ones.were able to eat.solid food, he would put them. in 
some safe place, and, going into the neighbouring town, beg food for them in the name of the 
Sun and the-Moon. The people all reverenced this-good man, and.cheerfully gave him what 
they could spare, and. he would return to his hut and divide what he thus got with the little 
ones, just as a loving mother wonld do. Now the devotee,. by means of his occult powers, had 
found out who his little charges were,.and had consequently named the boy Stirya and the. 
girl Chandra. When Sirya.and Chandri were about seven.or eight years old, the good old 
man felt that his end was approaching. So, one day he called them to his.bedside and. gave 
them two things, a. stove in.which he had.eonstantly been in the habit of keeping a fire burning, 
and a stick with a rope attached to.it. He told.them that if they wanted for anything after 
he was dead, they had only to burn some incense on the fire in the stove, and they would get it. 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them that, if ever they wanted to. chastise or punish. 
any one, they had only to whisper their instructions.to the stick.and the rope, and they would 
immediately set to work and give the culprit as good a thrashing as ever was given to anyone. 


Soon after the good old devotee had gone to his rest, the two young people thought of 
going forth into the world and finding out who their parents were, for they had learnt from. 
their late benefactor how they had been discarded and entrusted to the mercy of the waves. 


So, as a first step, they expressed to the stove a wish to have a beautiful. garden, and 
in it a golden palace, such as human hands could never build, in a place they chose for 
themselves. And soon they found themselves in a.gorgeous golden palace whose. walls and roof 
shone so brightly against the Sun, that they cast a. strong. reflection on their father’s palace 
which was, as chance would have it, situated at the distance of about ten miles from it! The 
Raja was surprised at this, and sent forth his men to make inquiries as to the source of that 
strange light, when he was told that a lustrous palace of pure gold had risen up in the midst of 
the jungle, and was occupied by a beauteous lady and her brother. At this mention of a 
beauteous lady, the Raji was seized with an eager desire to see her, und to win her favour, and 
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offered a large reward to any one who would undertake to persuade her to let him have just a 
look at her. 


Several persons came forward to compete for the reward, but the Rajé selected ont of 
them one, a shrewd old hag witha glib and dattering tongue, and sent her forth on her 
errand. 


By bribing the servants of Chandra, the fair lady of the golden palace, this old hag 
succeeded 1 in getting admitted mto her presence and soon ingratiated herself into her agar. 
As poor Chandri was often left by herself all day long, while her brother was engaged in some 
outdoor pursuit, she gradually began to like the company of the old hag, who frequently found 
means to visit her when alone, on some pretence or other. Soon the shrewd woman succeeded 
in wheedling the innocent young creature into telling her all her strange story, and then set 
about devising a plan to get rid of Chandra’s brother. So, one day she said to her: “Fair 
lady, you have got the best garden the eye ever beheld, all the large trees in it are both beauti- 
ful and rare, and is it not a pity, therefore, that such a magnificent coilection should lack that 
rarest of all trees, the sandal-wood tree, which is found at bottom of the well of 
Chandan Pari !”’ 


“Ah!” sighed Chandra, ‘“* I should so ike to have it!” and the cunning woman, seeing 
her opportunity, enlarged so much upon the merits and the beauty of the tree, that Chandra 
was seized with an eager desire to possess it, and would not let her brother rest, till he 
promised to go and bring it for her! So one morning Stirya set out in the direction indicated 
by the old woman, determined to procure the sandal-wood tree. He travelled on and on for 
many a day, till one day he perceived a most lovely fairy sitting on the brink of a well in the 
midst of a very dark and deep jungle. But just as Strya’s eye fell on her the little sprite hid 
her face with her hands and dropped swiftly into the well! Swtrya threw himself in after 
her, and soon found at the bottom a dry path, leading into a large palace situated in the 
bowels of the earth. He entered it, and the same sweet little fairy again greeted his sight, 
She would have run away from him this time also, but he speedily took hold of her hand, 
quieted her fears, and succeeded in getting her to converse with him. They sat talking, 
till the time came for the return home of the rékshasa, whose daughter the pari was, ae 
the part converted Sirya into a fly, in which guise he remained sticking to the ceiling right 
over the lady’s head. ‘The rékshasa soon entered, with a numberof dead bodies of men and 
women slung over his back, and began sniffing about and calling out loudly that he suspected 
the presence of a human being in or about the palace. But his daughter said: “ Do not be so 
angry, dear father, without cause, for the smell of human beings that pervades this place 
proceeds only ont of the dead bodies you carry on your back!” The rékshasa, however, con- 
tinued fretting and foaming, and made things very unpleasant for his poor daughter that 
. evening. When morning came, the giant again went ont, and the pari soon restored Sirya to 
his original shape, This went on for some time, till the two became fast friends. So one day 
Surya persuaded his fair companion to tell him whether she knew how her father was to come 
by his death. Now, the part had learned from her father that there was a pair of doves living 
in a crevice in the walls of the well, over their heads, one grey and the other milk-white, and 
that the milk-white dove held his life in its bosom, so that, if it were destroyed, the 
rdkshasa would fall where he stood, and instantly come by his death. The simple little paré 
repeated all this to her admirer, and he lost no time in profiting by the information he thus 
obtained, and one morning as soon as the rdkshasa went out, he went to the well, and pulling 


the two doves out of the crevice, flung the grey one away into the air, and instantly broke the 
neck of the milk-white one. 


The rékshasa, who was somewhere about, gave a tremendous yell as he felt his own neck 
wrung violently, and fell down dead with a heavy thud. Instantly, there sprung up around 
Surya a host of other rakshasag, fierce, strong, and wild, who would have instantly killed 
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him for having destroyed their chief, but he forthwith drew out his miraculous stick and 
rope, which he always carried with him, and bid them tie up all the rdékshasas and give them as 
severe a thrashing as they could. The stick and the rope speedily set to work, and the 
rékshasas received so severe a thrashing that they all roared out with pain and begged of our 
hero to have pity upon them, and promised in that event to become his slaves and remain so 
all their lives. 


“Very well, then,” said Strya; ‘“‘doasI bid you. Bring the pari and the Chandan-tree, 
that is the boast of her garden, out of this well, and follow me.” The rétshasas were nothing 
loath, for one of them jumped in and brought out the peri, all trembling and disconsolate at 
the loss of her father, while the others went inio the garden, and, cutting out a portion of the 
ground on which the Chandan-tree grew, followed Sirya and the paré to the palace of gold. 


Chandra was in ecstacies, not only to see her brother alive and well, but also the Chandan- 
tree she had been longing so much for, and the pretty little Chandan Pari as well. 


The old hag, however, who had never expected Siryatv come back alive, was disconcerted at 
his sudden arrival, as it interfered with her plans regarding his sister. She, however, stifled her 
disappointment as best shecould, and, putting on a pleasant smile, welcomed our hero with every 
manifestation of regard and admiration, and congratulated him on having attained his object. 
Sdirya then persuaded Chandan Pari to forgive him for having caused her father’s death, and to 
give him her hand in marriage, and the three lived happily together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Chandra and the pari having become fast friends. But the old hag, who was 
bent upon Strya’s destruction, again devised a plan to get rid of him, and one day, while he was 
talking to his sister and extolling the charms of his fairy wife, the old wretch, who was present, 
eraftily put in, by way of a remark, that he thought his Chandan Part beautiful, only because 
he had not seen the world-renowned Pari of Unchhatra, who lived under the magnificent tree 
called Unchhatra. 


Sdrya at once fell into the trap, and expressed his determination to go in search of this 
new pariat once. Now this pari, as the hag well knew, was as cruel as she was beantiful, and 
all those that went to win her came back no more! She had a magic comb, which she kept 
constantly with her, and as soon as any one rode near enough to lay hands on her, she turned 
up her hair with it, and, in the twinkling of an eye, both horse and rider were transformed 
into stone! Our hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put a pinch of incense over the fire 
in the magic stove, and wished that he might be provided with a fleet steed, such as woald 
traverse the longest distance in the twinkling of an eys, and lo, there presently stood before 
him just such a horse! 


Sirya was delighted, and soon taking leave of his pari-wife and his beloved sister, he 
mounted the fiery charger, and galloped away like lightning. The gallant charger seemed to 
know the abode of the pari of Unchhatra, and to be aware also of the trick of the comb, for, 
as soon as he spied her sitting under her favourite tree, he leapt almost right into her lap, and, 
before she could raise her hand and put the comb to her hair, Siirya seized her by the wrist, 
and wrested it away, Unchhatra, finding herself thus suddenly deprived of her magic power, 
fell down at the feet of her valiant conqueror, and swooned right away. Sdirya promptly dis- 
mounted, and, raising her head on his lap, tried every means to bring her round. As soon as 
she was restored to her senses, and was able to speak, she acknowledged Sirya’s supremacy over 
her, and promised to be his slave and servant all her life. The only favour, however, which she 
asked of him, when he had assured her of his forgiveness, was to be allowed to make use of her 
comb once more, not to do harm to anybody, for that power was now lost to her for ever, but to 
undo the mischief it had already caused. Our hero consented, and restored the comb to her, 
and she immediately turned her beautiful golden hair downwards with it, when, ina moment, 
several large stones, that were lying scattered about here and there, began to assume strange 
shapes, and soon numberless young men and horses were seen “to rouse and bestir themselves 
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ere well awake.” The par? asked pardon of all the young men for having allowed them io lie 
there so long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly forgave her, and, seeing the 
coveted place by her side already occupied by one who appeared far above them all, both in 
looks and bearing, they bowed low their heads to Siirya and went their different ways. 


Our hero then went home with his new part and her Unchhatra-tree and soon there wag 
another wedding at the golden palace, and both the paris, being very sensible young ladies, 
lived harmoniously together as co-wives. But theold hag, who, up to this time, had been doing 
her best to lure poor Chandra to destruction, although without success, began now to find the 
place too hot for her, for the part of Unchhatra, who was as clever as she was beautiful, saw 
through the flimsy veil of friendship under which the wretch had been hiding her black 
purpose, and persuaded her husband to send her to the right about. So the crafty old woman 
had to return crestfallen into the presence of the Raja, who immediataly consigned her to the 
tender mercies of the executioner for having failed to perform the task she had undertaken. 


Now the good part of Unchhatra, who was blessed with the faculty of knowing the past, 
the present, and the future, one day told Stirya and Chandra all the strange history of their 
birth and parentage, and they were agreeably surprised to learn that their father was a Raja, 
who lived in a city only about ten kés! distant from their palace. The pari then advised them 
to arrange a grand feast, and invite the Rajé andall his subjects toit. Stryaand Chandra 
did accordingly, and asked of the fire in the magic stove to erect for them a row of mandapas, 
stretching from the palace almost to the gates of their father’s city, provided with every 
comfort and luxury, and soon there rose up in the jungle as magnificent a line of canvas 
structuresas human eyes ever beheld before! Separate mandapas were set apart for each different 
caste of people, so that not only were the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas and the Vaigyas provided 
for, but even the poor down-trodden ‘Sidras were not forgotten! They, too, had a group of 
mandapas to themselves, fitted up and decorated in such a sumptuous style that the Raja, as he 
came to the feast with his three wives and a gay train of courtiers and followers, was nearly 
walking into one of them by mistake, and thus polluting himself! What then can we say of 
the range of mandapas that were set apart for the Raja himself and his Ranis! The ceiling was 
formed to resemble the lustrous concave of the sky, and was spangled with the brightest diamonds 
and sapphires to represent the Sun and the Moon and the Stars! The furniture and fittings 
also, which were of gold, silverand diamonds, were in perfect keeping with the magnificent 
ceiling — in short, there was nothing left to be desired. 


Now the object of the part of Unchhatra in getting her husband to invite the Raji to 
the feast with all his subjects, high or low, so that not a dog should be left behind, was, by 
that means to oblige him to bring also his discarded wife—the mother of his twin children, and 
therefore his most rightful Rani. But when she was told that he had the effrontery to come 
without her, leaving her behind hemmed in between the four walls of her prison, when the 
whole town had turned out to the feast, she instantly ordered that but two seats, or rather 
masnads, were to be placed in the midst of the royal mandapa, and stood by watching as the 
Raja entered with his three wicked Rants. Strya and Chandra lovingly escorted him to one of 
the seats of honour, and, as the elder of the Rants, who had taken the principal part in bringing 
about the ruin of the Brahman lady, and was now high in the Raja's favour, moved forward to 
take the seat beside him, Unchhatra pulled her back, and demanded of the Raja whether it was 
she who had the right to occupy the seat of honour by his side! The Raji was nonplussed at 
this and said nothing, but, as the paré insisted upon knowing the truth, he had to confess that 
there was another, who had once a better right to fill that place, but had forfeited it when she 
was found out to be an impostor, Unchhatra then called upon him to explain what imposture 
it was that she had practised upon him, and he related how she had inveigled him into 
marriage with her by boasting that she was destined to be the mother of the Sun and the 





1 About 20 miles. 
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Moon, and how, instead of giving birth to those luminaries, she had brought forth a broom and 
a log of wood, and how she had been consigned to prison in consequence. But the par?, who, as 
we said, was cognizant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the trick the elder Ranis 
had played upon the poor unoffending Brahman girl, and the way in which they had mercilessly 
cast adrift her new born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing among the 
crowd around, to testify to the truth of what she said. The midwife, seeing the turn things 
had taken, made a clean breast of everything, and the whole assemblage thereupon heaped 
reproaches upon the heads of the offending Ranis for having so sinfully misled their lord and 
master and encompassed the ruin of the mother of the most illustrious twins ever born! 


Unchhatra then introduced Sirya and Chandra to their father, and so great was the rage 
of the Raja at the treatment they and their mother had experienced at the hands of the wicked 
co-wives, that he ordered a large pit to be dug near the city gates, and had them buried in it 
waist deep, and left there to be torn alive by beasts and birds of prey. 

Sirya and Chandra, in the meantime, had hastened to the city with some of the Raja’s 
attendants, and, breaking open the walls of the prison, brought out their poor long suffering 
mother! Just aspark of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated frame, but by care 
and attention she was soon brought round, and who can describe her joy, when she learnt that 
it was her own dear son and daughter, who had been the means of bringing about her 
deliverance from what had been to her but a living death. : 

She embraced her dear twins again and again, and forgot all her past misery in the joy of 
meeting them. 

At last, when she was apprised of the fate of her cruel tormentors and was told that the 
Raja repented of his conduct towards her, and asked to be forgiven, the good Rani shed tears, 
and wished to be united to him once more, There was nothing but joy and rejoicings allover 
the kingdom, when the news went forth that the Raja had, after all, had the proud distinction 
of being the progenitor of the Sun and Moon in human shape upon earth? 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CROOEH, C. §. 
No. 7.—Why the fish laughed.? 


A fisherman was once hawking his fish through the city of Agr& and came in front of the 
palace of Akbar Badsh&h. The princess heard his cries and sent for him into her presence. 
The moment she looked into the basket, every fish in it began to laugh at her. Now she 
was her father’s only daughter and much loved by him. So she went to Akbar and said : 


‘Father, I have seen dead fish laugh to-day. 1] must know the reason or I shall die.” 
Akbar replied: “ Do not distress yourself. I will discover the meaning.” 


Akbar sent for Birbal, and told him that he would have him exeeuted, if he did not 
explain why the fish laughed. Birbal asked for time and went home. There he lay down on 
his bed in sore distress and would tell no one the cause of his trouble, At last his eldest son 
induced him to tell what was the matter. He promised his father that he would find out the 
secret, if his father would get Akbar to give him five thousand rupees for the expenses of his 
journey. 

He got the money and started. On the way he met an old man, who asked him where he 
was going. He replied that he was going in search ofemployment. They went on together and 
at last came toa river. As he was going into the water, young Birbal put on his shoes, and 


took them off when he reached the other side. Then as they passed under a tree the young 


kN hE ee el a 
2 [This story appears in part to have been subjected at some time to Western influence, as the Moon is 
feminine throughout,—Ep.] 
1 A folktale told by Dwarika Prasdd, Pathak Brahman, of Bithalpur, Pargana KariyAt Sikhar, Mirzapur. 
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man raised his umbrella over his head. They went on farther and came to a village where 
there was a fine crop of barley standing in a field. 


“T wonder if this barley has been ground or not yet!”? the young man said to the villager, 


When they came to the old man’s village he invited his companion to put up at his house, 
and he agreed to do so. When the old man went into his house he said to his daughter : 


“ Our guest is the greatest fool I ever saw in my life. He goes barefoot on dry land, and 
puts on his shoes when he walks in water! When he goes under a tree, he holds up hig 
umbrella! When he sees a barley field, he asks if the grain is ground or not !’’ 


‘Whoever he may be, he is not such a fool as you think,” the girl answered. “He 
puts on his shoes in water, because he cannot see the thorns as clearly as he can when he walks 
on land. He holds up his umbrella under a tree, because he is afraid lest a bird should throw 
down. some dirt on his clothes. When he asked if the barley was ground or not, he meant to 
enguire whether the owner had borrowed the seed or not, and if the crop belonged to him or to 
the mahdjan, This isa wise man: you must get me married to him.” ® 


So they were married, and the young man returned with his bride to Agra. He told her 
the business on which he had set ont, and she said: 


“T can explain the riddle!” 

When she reached AorA, she wrote a letter to the princess :— 

‘* Be cautious and think over the matter in your mind,” 

When the princess got this message, she was wrath, and said to her father: 
“Tt is time that Birbal was forced to rede the riddle or bear the consequences.” 


When Akbar sent for Birbal, he sent back an answer that his daughter-in-law would 
explain the matter, So she was called into the zandna, and Akbar was present. The girl said: 


“ The box of the princess must be opened before the mystery can be explained.”’ 
‘My box shall never be opened,” the princess screamed. 

‘* Let it be opened at once,” shouted Akbar, 

And lo and bebold! When it was opened out bounced four strapping young men! 


“Now you see why the fish laughed!” said the girlk Akbar was confounded and had 


the princess and her lovers buried in the ground with their heads exposed and shot at with 
arrows till they died. 


NOTES. 


This tale is in many ways instructive. A story very similar is recorded from Kaésmir by 
Mr. Knowles (Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 484-90). The queen of the KaSmiri story has been 
localised at Aer, and the whole tale has been brought home into the familiar Akbar-Birbal, 
Cycle. In the KaSmii tale, the youth asks the old man to give him a lift, meaning that he 
should beguile the road by telling stories. They are refused food in a city, and given some in a 
cemetery. The corn incident is in both, as well as that of the shoes. The youth asks the old 
man to cut two horses with a knife, meaning sticks, and he enquires if his ridge beam is sound, 
meaning to ask if he can afford to entertain a guest. The message to the queen is much more 


mysterious, and a young man disguised as a female slave in the zandna, is discovered by all the 
servants being made to jump over a pit. 


Mr. Jacob’s remarks (Indian Fairy Tales, p. 250 sq.) may be quoted: ‘‘ The latter part is 
the formula of the Clever Lass who guesses riddles. She has been bibliographised by Prof. 
Child (Hnglish and Scotch Ballads, I. 485); see also Benfey, Kl. Schr. II. 156 sq. The sex test 

2[The ignorance of the aa and great as to agricultural matters is a standing joke among the Indian 
peasantry.—Ep. } 


5 [We are now launched on an interesting set of those stock riddles, which perhaps represent what remains 
of an ancient form of divination.—Ep. | 
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at the end is different from any of those enumerated by Prof. Kéhler on Gonzenbach. (Sezil. 
Méhr. TI, 216.) Here we have a further example of a whole formula, or series of incidents, 
common to most uropean collections, found in India, and in a quarter, too, where European 
influence is little likely to penetrate. Prof. Benfey in an elaborate dissertation (Die Kluye 
Dirne in Ausland 1859, Nos. 20-25, now reprinted in Kl. Schr. II. 156 sq.) has shewn the wide 
spread of the theme in early Indian literature (though probably there derived from the folk) 
and in modern European folk literature.” 


The old village Brihman, of Mirzipur, whe told the story was certainly ignorant of any 
Huropean folklore, and the change in the incidents and its localization between KaSmir and the 
North-West Provinces are most instractive.* 


No. 8. — The Princess who loved her Father like Salt 


There was once a king who had three sons and five daughters. One day he called them 
into his presence and asked each of them how much they loved him. One said that she 
loved him like sugar, another like sweets, and so on; but the youngest princess, who had 
lately been married, said that she loved him like salt. He was very angry and said, 
“ Bitter love isno love at all.” So he ordered his men to take her and expose her in the jangle. 


When she found herself alone she feared the wild beasts, and began to weep, and as she 
wept she began to scratch the ground with a piece of stick. Immediately she saw a stair- 
ease of gold and when she scraped away some more earth she saw a golden tank beneath the 
ground. She then sent for masons and made them build her a palace all of gold, and there 
she lived until her son was born. 


One day her father dreamed that he was sitting on a platform of silver, beneath a tree 
of gold whose leaves were made of the topaz; and among them sata peacock. In the morning 
he went to his court and told his courtiers of his dream. ‘‘ Whoever will shew me the things I 
have seen in my dream,”’ said he, “to him I will give half my kingdom.” Many soldiers tried 
to perform the task and failed; at last the princes undertook it, and rode away on the quest, 
By chance they came into the jungle where their sister lived. She was sitting on the balcony, 
and recognised them. She said to her son, ‘Your uncles are passing by; go and call them.” 
When they came in they were astonished to see such a splendid palace in the jungle. At last 
they came to think that it must be the abode of Thags, and in fear and trembling they went 
inside. The boy made them sit down and brought them food; but they feared that it was 
poisoned and would not eut it, and buried it in the ground. Soon after the boy returned and 
asked them where they were going. They told him their mission, and he asked them to let 
him accompany them, They thought to themselves that the boy was a Thag, and wished to 
join them in order to rob or murder them, So they thought it best to start at once and not to 
take"him with them, 


When the boy returned and found that they had started without him, he told his mother 
what they had said, and then set out in pursuit of them. When he came up to them he said: 
“Why do you distrust me? Ifyou let me go with you, I will help you in your enterprise.” 
So he went on with them, and after some time they came to a well and they told him to draw 
-water for them. When he looked into the well he saw a gate; and he ¢alled out: “I see a 
gate in the well. I am going in to see what is there. Wait here six months for me.” He 
jumped into the well, passed through the gate, and came into a lovely garden in which was a 
splendid palace. He went inside and looked about and on a couch in one of the rooms he saw 
a beautiful fairy; but her head had been cut offand was laid at her feet, He hid 





+(I would throw out, as a hint for the ultimate solution of the origin of such tales, the fact that riddles are 
still used as a form of divination precisely in the manner in which we find them employed in Indian folktales. See 
Golden Bough, II. 162s. ante, Vol. XX. p. 196.—Ep.] 

1 Told by Shiudis Chamar of Chaukiya, Mirzapur. 
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himself close by, and in the evening a Deo arrived. When he came in, he joined the fairy’s 
head to her body, and gave her a slap on her right cheek, when she revived, and they began to 
talk and laugh together. Then she got up and brought food for the Deo. When he had eaten, 
he slept beside her, and in the morning he started off in search of his prey. 


When the boy saw that she was alone, he went in and revived her as the Deo had done. 
She asked him how he had found his way there. “If the Deo finds you here,” said she, “he 
will eat you.” ‘As Iam here I will stay here,” he said; and as he was very handsome, the 
fairy allowed him to remain. Towards evening when it became time for the Deo to return she 
taught him a mantra and said, “Iam going to turn you into @ bug. When you please you 
can regain your original shape by repeating this spell.” So he became a bug, and she put him 
into her own bed. When the Deo arrived he called ont, “ Khanmansdyan, khanmansdyan,’’ that 
is to say, “Fee fo fam! I smella man.” But she pacified him and said, “ There is no one- 
here but me.” And he lay down and slept till morning, and, as usual, cutting off her head he 
went abroad. The boy then turned himself back into his original shape and revived the fairy. 
She asked him why he had left his native land, and he told her the whole story. ‘‘We are 
three sisters,” said she; ‘‘my name is Chandi Pari (Silver Fairy); the second is Son4 Pari 
(Gold Fairy); and the third is Zamurrad Pari (Topaz Fairy). We are all in the hands of this 
Deo. If you go to Sina Pari your object will be accomplished.” 


So she gave him a letter to Sénd Pari, and he took it to her. Hefound her inthe same 
state as Chindi Pari, and he brought her to life in the same way. When she read her sister’s 
letter she received him very kindly, and when the Deo came she also turned him into a bug. 
Next day she gave him a letter and sent him on to Zamurrad Pari, whom he also found in the 
same condition as her sisters. He began to plot with her how he could manage to release the 
three sisters. Hesaid, “Ifyou agree to accept my aid, when the Deo comes, tell him that, when 
he goes away, you are very lonely and frightened here all by yourself, and that it would be a 
good thing if he would bring your sisters here.” When the Deo came that night he began to 
boast and said, ‘‘ The world does not hold the man who can take my life. But, of course, I 
would die if my pigeon were killed.” ‘‘Which pigeon do you mean?” sheasked. ‘‘In Falan 
jungle,” he said, “‘there is abanyan tree, and on it hangs my pigeon ina cage. If any one 
were to get my pigeon J am ruined.” She then induced him to bring her sisters to her, and he 
repeated a mantra and the three came together. After some time the boy asked leave from the 
fairies to go home, and they said, ‘All three of us love you, and you shall not go without us.” 
Farther they said, ‘You must go to Fulin jungle and find the banyan tree, open the cage 
kill the pigeon, and then the Deo will die also.’? 


He did as they told him, and when the Deo was dead, he asked them leave to go home. 
They gave him three pictures of themselves, and taught him a manira and said, ‘“ Whenever 
you wish our presence you have only to repeat this spell, and we will come out of our pictures.” 
Further they said, “If you wish to make a platform of silver and the other things such as your 


grandfather saw in his dream, you have only to cut off our heads, and anything you desire will 
appear.” 


So the boy dived up the well, and when hz was only two cubits from the top he called out 
to the princes to help him out; but they said, “ We will not take you out unless you give us. 
the things which you have brought with you.’ He gave them the pictures of the fairies; but. 
whén they got them, they would not take him out, and he was obliged to go back and live in the 
house to which he had gone at the beginning. The princes went home, and as they were 
passing the place where the boy’s mother lived, she asked them what had become of her son. 
They answered that he had been with them until a few days before, and had then gone away 
‘by himself. She sent men to search for him, and by chance they halted by the same well. 

{ Hearing the sound of voices he came up, and when they saw him they pulled him out. When 
, he came to his mother he told her all that had happened, and then he went to see his grand- 
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father. He found many people collected there, and they were talking abont.the platform which 
the king had seen in his dream. He complained to the king that the princes had robbed him ot 
three pictures. The’ King ordered the pictures to be produced, and when the princes brought 
them he told them te produce the platform and other things by means of them; but they could 
not do so as they were ignorant of the spells. The boy then asked the king’s leave to try, and 
permission was given him. He at once produced a platform of silver, a tree of gold with leaves 
of topaz, and a peacock sitting in the branches. So the king offered him half his kingdom and 
the hand of his daughter; but he said that he couid accept nothing until he took the advice 


of his mother, 
salt in any of the dishes. 
seasoned with salt, 


The king agreed to go with him, and when they sat down to eat there was no- 
The king did not like the food, and then the princess sent him a dish 
This he liked, and she then fell at the feet of her father, and told him the 


whole history. He was much pleased to get her back, and took her to the palace. He put her 


son on the throne, and they all lived happily. 


NOTES. 


The story is incomplete, but is exactly as the narrator, a village labourer, told it. 


The 


fairies should come in and have their heads cut off before the platform is made, and the wicked 


fairies should be punished. Khanmansdyan, = “fee fo fum,’ 


? 


in Chamir tales. I suppose it 


comes from khdna = to eat: manushya = man. The fairies with palaces underground reached 


through wells, and the Life Index of the Deo are familiar. 


usually are. 


He is as stupid as these goblins 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAKATIYA 
DYNASTY. 


The EkA4mrandtha inscription, edited by Dr. 
Hultzsch (ante; Vol. XXI. p. 197), furnishes the 
following list of the Kakatiyas of Orangal:— 

(1) Betmaraja. 
(2) Prédaraja. 
(3) Rudradéva. 
(4) Mahadéva. 
(5) Ganapati; 8. 1172 = A. D. 1250. 

Dr. Hultzsch assumes that the “ Rudradéva” 
of this group is identical with the “ Rudra” of 
the Anumakond inscription and that he was, 
consequently, a son of Prédaraja. This assump- 
tion, however, involves a serious chronological 
dificulty. The Anumakond inscription fur- 
nishes Rudra with the date S. 1084= A. D. 1162, 
and by its evidence he would appear to have 
begun to reign in A. D. 1160. Ganapati’s date, 
according to the HkA&mrandtha inscription, is 
S. 1172 = A. D. 1250, 90 years later. If we accept 
Dr. Hultzsch’s genealogy of the Kakatiyas we 
have only one king — Mahadéva — to fill the gap. 


Tradition records that Mahadéva fell in battle 
in the third year of hisreign. But apart from 
this, in order to bridge the distance, we should 
have to give Ganapati a much longer reign than 
we are, under the circumstances, entitled to do. 


We know that Ganapati died in A. D. 1257, 
and local records say he was succeeded by his 
wife, who survived him either 28 or 38 years. If 
there is any truth in this, it suggests the inference 
that Ganapati himself had a short reign. It is 
impossible, however, to place implicit reliance on 
this kind of evidence, and in this case the Pratd- 
parudriya of Vidyanatha makes his successor 
his daughter. 


In spite of this, however, there is still a diffi- 
culty m covering the period between Rudra and 
Ganapati satisfactorily. 


If we give Rudra a 30 years’ reign, his father 
Préda having probably had a long one, and allow 
to Mahadéva the usual 25 years, we should ‘still 
have to assume a 40 years’ reign for Ganapati, for 
which we have no special justification. 


The possibility has been suggested of another 
Ganapati and another Rudra having intervened 
between the Rudra of the Anumakond inscription 
and the Mahddéva of the Ek&mran&tha group. 
This is by no means unlikely. 

In the first place, to judge from the wording 
of the Hkamranitha inscription there is nothing 
to suggest that the Rudra mentioned in it is a 
son of Prédaraja. It merely states —‘‘ after him,” 
4. e., Prédaraja, “‘ this race was adorned by Rudra- 
déva.” There is nothing in this to necessitate 
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the identification of.this prince with the “Rudra” 
of the Anumakond imscription. He may as 
easily have been a later ruler of the same name. 
The similarity of the names might very easily 
cause confusion and lead to the omission of the 
other reigns by those who incised the Bk&ém- 
ran&tha inscription. 


But the likelihood of the hypothesis receives 
apparent support from another quarter. 


Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 197, Dr. Hultzsch mentions 
three synchronisms as existing between the 
YAdavas and the K&katiyas. That between 
Mallugi and Rudra, and that between Singhana 
II. and Ganapati, he establishes satisfactorily. 
But when he affirms that Jaitugi the Yadava 
(A. D. 1191-1209) was also a contemporary of 
Ganapati it seems impossible to follow him. 


In the Vratakhanda of Hém4dri (see’ Bhandar- 
kar’s Dekkan, p. 82} Jaitugi is represented as 
slaying “ Rudra, lord of the Tailangas,” while the 
Paithn grant of Ramachandra states that he 
established Ganapati on his throne. It is natural, 
at first sight, to identify this Ganapati, as Dr. 
Hultzsch has done, with the prince of that name 
in the EkAmranatha inscription. But todo so 
involves a chronological difficulty of which he has 
apparently lost sight. ‘ 


To make Ganapati a contemporary of Jaitugi, 
we must suppose his reign to have begun a year 
or two at least before A. D. 1209, Jaitugi’s final 
date. As he died in A. D. 1257, that would give 
him a 50 years’ reign; but we have no justifica- 
tion for such an assumption, and the weight of 
our evidence, such as it is, is all the other 
way. 


The supposition of an earlier Ganapati, if it 
could be proved a fact, would meet the case 
exactly, The list of the Kakatiyas would then 
stand somewhat as follows :— 


Prila, Prodaraja woe oe Clre. A. D. 1110-1160 


Rudra... ... 6. see 59 gg )~— 1160-1195 
Ganapati I. ... x. = 9g ~=Ss L 195-1220 
Rudra ll 1.0 ew, » 1220-1237 
Mahadéva (traditionally) ,, » 12387-1240 
Ganapati IT... 6. ue gg » 1240+1257 


Is it not passible that some of the numerous 
Kakatiya ins¢riptions might throw light on this 
point: and clear away some of the confusion of 
names and dates, which at present prevents the 
formation of any satisfactory and systematic 
chronology of the dynasty ? Perhaps some 


contributor might be able to direct his attention 
to this problem, 


C. Mazen Dore. 


INTERCHANGE OF INITIAL K AND PIN 
BURMESE PLACE-NAMHES. 

Ante, p. 19, I noted the change of Kabéng to 
Pabéng (Bassein) and of Kak‘an to Pak‘in 
(Pak‘angy!). I now give more imstanees. Mr, 
Thirkell White informs me that the modern: 
Puntu, a Kachin village in the Bhamo district,—= 
Kuntu of older writings. 


Of the reverse process there is an instance at 
Maulmain. The “Farm” Caves near that town 
are well known to visitors, as one of the sighis. 
The word “ Farm” represents the old Shan 
P‘arum=—Burmese K‘ayun. Also in Talaing 
the Burmese word Bama, a Burman, becomes 
Khama: see Haswell’s Peguan Language, p. 46. 


By the way, from an inspection of the Burmese 


| inseriptions preserved at the Mah&amunt Pagoda 


at Mandalay I find that the spéllmg of Kuk‘an 
(ante, p. 19) is really and invariably Kak‘an. 


R. C. Tempxue. 





TALAPAY—TALAPOIN. 

Here is a contribution towards the solution of 
the vexed question of the origin of the extraordi- 
nary word talapoin = Buddhist monk, so common 
until quite lately. 


In the Museum of Archeology at Cambridge 
there is a figure of Buddha of the usual modern 
type, with a brass chain round its neck, from which 
is hung an engraved medallion. On the medallion 
is cut the inseription given below and the figure 
of a Buddhist priest or monk. The figure is a 
very incorrect rendering of the reality, and belongs 
to the type of figure to be found in La Loubére’s 
Kingdom of Siam, 1693, and in the Pares Jesuites’ 
Voyage de Siam, 1686, and other illustrated books 
and maps of that period. Beyond that the image 
came from the Fitzwilliam Museum, it has, I 
believe, no further history. So the date may he 
taken as about 1700 A. D. 


Inseription. 
Talapay | i. e. Religiosit in Pegu Regno | 

effigies II 
inventa in Templo ruinoso ad ripam flumime 

Syrian |}. 

From this we gather that the ald visitor to 
Burma thought that the image of Buddha was an 
image of a monk, probably on account of the 
dress, and that he found it either in a kyaung 
(monastic building), or in a pagoda, on the banks 
of the Pegu River near Syriam. 


Talapay is an interesting variant of the well 
known Talapoin. 


R. O. TEMPLE, 
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NOTES ON ANTIQUITIES IN RAMANNADESA 


(THe Tauarna Country oF Burma), 
BY MAJOR R. C, TEMPLE. * 


I. The Caves about Maulmain. 


N company with Mr F. 0. Oertel, I made, in April 1892, a short inspection of the caves 
| referred to by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in his ‘** Notes on an Archeological Tour in Ramantfadésa,” 
ante, Vol. XXI. pp 377ff. 

Attention was chiefly paid to the cave remains in the neighbourhood of Maulmain! and 
Thatén (Pat‘én). Those that were visited, and it may be said, that are so tar known, were :— 

(1) the ‘Farm’ Caves, about 10 miles from Maulmain on the At‘aran River ; 

(2) the D‘ammaba Caves, 18 miles from Maulmain on the Jain (Gyaing) River; 

(3) the P‘agat Caves, on the Salween River, 26 miles from Maulmain ; 

(4) the Kogun Cavas, on the Kogun Oreek, near P‘igdt, 28 miles from Maulmain; 

(5) the Btinji Caves, on the Dindami River, 51 miles from Maulmain and 15 miles from 
Thatdn, 

Manlmain being a great meeting point of navigable rivers, all these places can be visited from 
it by launches, and, except B‘inji, are within an easy day’s journey, there and back. But they 
are all, except the Farm Caves, out of the regular routes, andare, consequently, but little visited, 
—indeed as regards the travelling public they are quite unknown, owing to the fact that it is 
necessary to engage a launch especially for the journey, a very expensive form of travelling, 
and not always available even on payment, except by special agreement. 


In addition to those to the Caves, short visits were paid to Thatén and Martaban, the 
weather being at the former very unfavourable and fully bearing ont the statement in the 
Kalyani Inscriptions at Pegu concerning “this very rainy country of Ramajfifa.’”2 


It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain any information in Maulmain concerning the anti- 
quities of the surrounding country. From statements made to me it would appear that many 
caves exist along the At‘arin River and along the upper reaches of the Din®amf River; but 
until each story is verified it is most unsafe to rely upon anything stated locally. 


The British Burma Gazetteer states, Vol. II., page 37, that there are no less than 28 groups 
of caves in the Amherst District, each distinguished by its proper name. Among these 
may be the following, of which tolerably certain information was given me, locally, along the 
banks of the At‘aran. All are said to be filled with images and MSS. (1) Inahill opposite 
the ‘Nidén Quarries, 26 miles from Maulmain: (2) in a hill a mile and a_half inland from 
the Quarries; here there is a climb over rough boulders and ladders for 400 ft., a narrow and 
low. entrance, a large hall and deep cavity in the main cave, and several smaller caves in the 
neighbourhood: (3) at P‘ébaung, 36 miles up the river; here is a cave with a hole in the 
ceiling leading to a chamber filled with books and old ivory, which was visited by Crawfurd 
(Embassy to Ava, page 355), and runs right through the rocks, like that at D‘ammaba: (4) at 
the Hot Springs (At‘aran Yébi), 41 miles up the River; where there are said to be more caves.2 


Col. Spearman, now Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division and formerly editor of the 
British Burma Gazetteer, has kindly collected for me, inaddition to the information above given, 








°) ; 

1 Called Maulmain or Moulmein by the English, Mélamyaing by the Burmans, Mutmwélém by the Talaings, 
and Ramapura in historicaland epigraphic documents. Itscems to have been called Molamyaing and Maulaymyaing 
by the English at first—- vide Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, published 1829, pp. 282, 355, ef passim. In Wilson’s 
Burmese War, 1827, the word appears as Moalmein, in a Glazetie notification of 1826, quoted at p. lii. Low ealls it 
Malamein in his papers, 1888, As. Res. Vol. xviii. p. 128 ff.: Muscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. i. p. 179f. 
Mr. Ocrtel in his Note on a Tour in Burma in March and April 1892, pp. 18ff., also mentions the journey herein 
described. 2 See ante, p. 36. 

3 Probably the same as those mentioned below as being off Kyéndé6jt Village. Low in 1888 was up the At‘arin 
and gives a good account of the At‘arin Yébti (Miscell, Papers on Jago: China, Vol, i. p. 196) and also notices 
(p. 197} the P‘abaung Cave, which he calls Phabaptaung. 
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the following information, from native sources, as to the caves in the Kyaikk‘ami or 
Amherst District. 


There are in the Jain-balwin (Gyne-Salween) Sub-division five caves, viz., the 
K‘ay6n-S‘addan (Farm : see post; p. 329 ff.) in the K‘ayén Hill, and the Ng4 up the At‘aran River : 
the D'ammapDaA (see post, p.38] ff.) and the S‘addan up the Jain River. The first four are situated 
in the Tayina Circle, and the last in the Danpadaing Circle. The K‘ayén Hill is a mile anda 
half from the K‘ayén Village, and two and a half miles from the Za¥abyin Village (on the 
At‘aran?). Theusual routes are, by road to Nyaungbinzék, four miles, thence across the Ferry 
over the Nyaungbinzék Creek (= At‘ardn River), and thence by road to the Hill, four 
miles: or by boat or launch up the At‘aran River to Za¥abyin Village (on the At‘aran P), 13 
miles, and thence by cart to the Hill, 23 miles. The Ng& Cave is two and a half miles distant 
in a separate hill. Only the K‘ayén Cave, of the above, has any remains in it. The D‘ammaba 
Cave is reached by boat or lannch up the Jain River, 19 miles, and contains about 1,000 images, 
of which 100 are in good order, and one chaitya.4 The S‘addan Cave is two miles from 
Kos‘énban Village, six miles from Naunglénji Village, and 18 miles north of Zadabyin (on the 
Jain). The usua] routes from Maulmain are by boat or lannch up the Jain River to Za¥abyin, 13 
miles, and thence by cart 18 miles: or by boat or launch to Donaing Village, 28 miles, and thence 
by cart, 15 miles. This cave is said to be a mile Jong, and to contain a chaitya and three 
images in bad order (two being broken) at the entrance. It is about 60 feet above ground. 
level, and is reached by 100 masonry steps in practicable repair. 


In the Kokarék Sub-division there are eight caves, viz., the SA, the three P‘Abék Caves, 
the P‘abanun, the Taungbalwe and the Yabé-Mént‘. The first six are in the Myapadaing 
Circle and the last two in the Myawadi, and all are reached from Kyénd6j! Village, which is 47 m. 
by boat or launch up the Jain River. The S& Cave is in the little P‘Abék Hill, ten miles from 
Kydndoji. It contains five or six boxes of old MSS., but no images, These are said to be 
in good condition. The cave is 60 ft.above ground level, and is approached through old jungle 
paths, The three P“abék Caves are in the Great P‘Abék Hill and about 200 yards apart, nine 
miles from Kyénddji. Two of the caves contain images and chaityas in bad repair, The caves 
are from 80 feet to 60 feet above ground level, and are approached by old jungle paths. The 
P‘abaftiun Cave is eight miles from Kyéndéji. It has no contents and is about 60 feet from the 
ground level. ‘The approach is bad by difficult jungle paths. The Taungbalwé Cave is nine 
miles from Kydéndéji. It is 22 feet above the ground level, approached by bad jungle paths, 
and has no images init. The Yabé and Mént Caves are in the T“ind Hill, about fifteen 
miles from Myawadt Village, which is 45 miles by road from Kyéndéji. They are about 
60 yards apart and 1,000 feet from the ground level. The Yabé Cave contains chaityas, images 
and old MSS. in bad condition. These caves are very difficult of access through thick jungle 
and are rarely visited, or as the Burmese informant puts it: — ‘‘no one has ever been there !” 


In the P‘agat Sub-division there are five caves, viz., the Kdgun, the Yabébyan, the 
Pagat, the Webyan, and the Taunggalé. The first three are in the B‘in‘laing Circle and the 
last two in the Myaingji Circle. To reach the first three, the usual route is by boat or launch up 
the Salween to Pfagat, 27 miles (see post, p. 336), and thence by road. Each cave is close to a 
village of the same name, and the first two are each about three miles from Pdgit by different 
cart roads, and about three miles from each other. For detailed descriptions of the P‘agat and 
Kogun Caves, see post, p. 335 ff. In the Yabébyan Cave are images and chaityas. The usual 
route to the Webyan and Taunggalé Caves is by launch to Shwégun Village up the Salween, 
76 miles, and thence by boat. Webyan Village is about six miles beyond Shwégun, and the 
cave is some two miles inland. It contains chattyas and images, and is about 50 feet above 
ground level, but is easily approached by steps lately made to the entrance. The Taunggalé 
Cave is similarly about two miles inland: from Myaingji village, which is three miles beyond 
Shwégun. This cave is about 700 feet up the hill, approached by a bad road over hill and 


through jungle. It contains chaityas and images, 


zx are eementemerie nr 
* This local statement is guesswork (see post, p. 338). 
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In the Thatén Sub-division are two caves, the Minlwin and the Winb6n, both in the 
D‘antiminlwin Circle. The usual route is by launch up the Salween and Déndamt Rivers, 
70 miles, to (?) Diyinztk, and thence ten miles back to Winb6én Village by boat. The Winbén 
Cave isa mile from the village, butcontains no images, The Minlwin Cave in about five miles 
inland and a mile from Maji Village. It is 400 feet above ground level, and contains no images, 
but above it is a large marble slab (? inscribed), which is an object of fear and reverence. 
This information from Thatén I look upon with some doubt. The descriptioncorresponds 
generally with that of the B‘injt Cave given below at p. 338. It is probable that the Minlwin 
Cave is the same as the B‘inji Cave, and that Winbdn is the village I have called later on (p. 338) 
Biin‘laing or Nyaungjiu, and noted as being of doubtful nomenclature. If the Minlwin Cave 
is really the same as the B‘inji Cave, it is quite erroneous to suppose that there are no images 
and chattya@s in it. 

Near Maulmain there are ten caves in the Kyauktal6én Hill, which is situated in the 
Kinjaung Circle, about 14 miles from the town by cart road. Of these, four have images and 
chaityas, mostly in bad order. They are about a mile from Kyauktalén Village and about 20 
to 30 yards apart. They are easily approached from the village. 

This information, and that I have independently gathered as to the remains, goes to 
shew that there are at least 40 caves in the Amherst District alone, of which at least 21 
contain antiquities of value. 

During the time at the disposal of Mr. Oertel and myself for exploration, viz., from the 
11th to 15th April 1892, both days included, very little more than ascertaining the localities of 
the antiquities and the ways and means of reaching them, together with hurried visits, could 
be accomplished. But enough was seen to establish the archeological value of these 
caves, and, as regards materials for tracing the evolution of Buddhistic art in Burma, 
their extreme importance. 

In this paper it is intended chiefly, by describing what was seen, to draw attention to these 
remarkable remains, in the hope that they may be explored, before is it too late, by some one 
who has the leisure and is properly equipped for the purpose 

I may mention that Caves obviously of the same class as those herein described are to be 
found further Hast in the Laos States, vide Bock, Temples and Elephants, pp. 288 ff, 301; 
Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 240: in Cochin China, vide Crawfurd, Siam and Cochin- 
China, p. 286 f.: and in Siam, vide Bowring, Stam, I. p. 107. 

2. The ‘Farm’ Caves, 

The ‘Farm’ Caves, situated about 10 miles from Maulmain, are favorite places for 
picnics aud pleasure parties for the Kuropean population of the town, and also for the Native 
population, Burmese, Talaings, and Hindu Natives of India,2—who combine, however, 
religious worship with their outing. The Chettis (Madradst Hindu money-lending class) of 
Maulmain have built theinselves a rest-house outside one of the Caves, and there is, of course, 
also a Burmese rest-house or saydt, 





The name ‘Farm’ appears to be a corruption of the Shan name of the place, P’arum 
(Pharum). P‘irum, asa place-name, is one of the many relics of the old Shan occupation of 
this part of Burma, the syllable »‘é (precipitous rock) appearing in several place-names of the 
same class in the neighbourhood; ¢. g., Piikat (Bur. Ptigat), Pfiin, P‘abyauk, P‘dlat, P‘anp‘a, 
P‘inun, P‘dauk, P‘drésin, Papin, Ptiwun, etc. However, the name ‘Farm Caves’ is so firmly 
established, so far as concerns Europeans, that it may be safely regarded as the proper one. 
The Burmese name is K‘ayén® (spelt K‘arun and pronounced K‘ayun to the present 
writer), atter the neighbouring village of that name. Another derivation of “Farm” is from 
the guano in these caves, which was and perhaps is still, farmed out to contractors. 
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6 Hindus all over Burma worship at the Buddhist shrines and pagodas. At the great Shwtdagdn Pagoda at 
Rangoon they my be seen at their devotions in considerable numbers. The pagoda and shrine attendants in Lower 
Burma are usually also Hindus from India, who have taken the place of the old pagoda slaves. 

6 For interchange of initial p and A in Burmese place-names, see ante, p. 19. 
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The Farm Caves, like all those mentioned in this paper, are situated in isolated hills of 
limestone rock, which rise picturesquely and abruptly out of the surrounding alluvial plain, 
and were evidently excavated by the sea at no remote geological period. ‘They are now full of 
stalactites and stalagmites, some being of large size. 


Theve are two distinct sets, one of which was formerly used for religious purposes and at one 
time richly ornamented. The other has always been left as nature made it. The former is the 
K‘ayén Cave proper, the latter, which is about 600 yards distant southwards, is called the S‘addin 
Cave. There isa third unornamented cave called the Ned Cave in a hillabont23 miles distant. 


The first set consists of an entrance hall ranning parallel with the face of the rock, a long 
hall ronning into the rock at the south end, evidently meant for the “Uhaitya Hall” of 
Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture (Chap. V.), and a subsidiary entrance and hall at 
the north end. This last apparently exists because of the form of the cave, and in front of it 
is the artificial tank, which invariably accompanies these remains. The following eastaHl plan 
will give a general idea of the construction, 





Skeleh Plan of the Perum Hi wyinjlave 


The straight parallel lines represent brick and plaster platforms erected for images of all 
sorts ; of Gautama Buddha himself and of his worshippers or yahdns (== rahdn$ = Pali, araham 
== Skr. arhanta’ = arhat), At the circular spots nearthe south entrance and in the Entrance 
Hall are small pagodas, and at asimilar spot near the north entrance is a s‘édé (= Pali 
chétiyah = Skr. chaitya) or ¢,8 as the modern Burmese call it, of interesting construction, At 

7 This word is also preserved in modern Burmese as rahantd, pron. yahanda. 
$ On the platforms of pagodas such structures represent the old top-ornaments or umbrellas (t‘8s) of the 


pagoda, which when taken down to make way for new ones are bricked in by small chaitya-like structures, and thus 


preserved for ever. The word t'® has become popularized as tee by Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, 
fee p. 64, etc. 
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the point indicated in the plan there is a bamboo ladder leading up into darkness in the roof, 
most probably into a higher cave in the rock, but this was evidently too much infested with 
bats to make exploration desirable at short notice during the visit. 


The whole of the caves above described were clearly at one time crammed ‘with 
images of all sizes, materials and ages, just as the Kogun, Btinji and D‘ammaba Caves siill 
are. These have nearly all now been destroyed by iconoclasts, probably chiefly Natives of India, 
from Maulmain. The proximity of that town, its occupation by the British for nearly seventy 
years, the existence for many years of a large garrison there, and the callousness of the 
Burmese to this species of desecration, would easily account for the destruction of invaluable 
remains that has taken place. 


There remain, however, several huge recumbent figures of Gautama? Buddha, one measur- 
ing 45 feet in length and others not much less, sitting figures of various sizes, and small figures 
mostly mutilated. The condition of the wood, of which some of these are made attest their 
antiquity.10 Some of the stalactites have been ornamented, but this has not been the rule, as it 
evidently was in some of the other caves, notably that at D‘ammaba, AIl over the sides of 
the cave and its roof there are signs of former ornamentation with small images of 
plaster painted white and red, and made of terra-cottastuck on withacement. The best 
preserved of these particular remains are high up on the sonth wall at the deep end of the Chaitya 
Hall, where a number of plaster yahdns are kneeling opposite one of the huge ShwéSdyaungs or 
recumbent Gautamas, and in the roof near the entrance. Here advantage has been taken of a 
small natural dome to picture the ‘Church’ (Ding‘d = sang‘a); 7. e., @ numerous circle of yahdns 
praying round a central figure of Gautama under the Bo (=Bédt=Bur. Bodi)Tree.! Plate I. 
which is from a photograph taken from the entrance to the Chaitya Hall, looking along 
the Entrance Hall northwards, indicates this ornamentation and shews the small pagoda 
above mentioned. 

The best way of visiting the Farm Caves is to take a hackney carriage (these are 
numerous, cheap and proportionately bad in Maulmain) to the Nyaungbinzék Ferry on the 
At‘aran!2 River, about four miles, then to cross in the Ferry, and thence proceed by bullock cart 
to the caves, another four miles or so. There is no difficulty in the journey, as it is constantly 
made and the people en route consequently quite understand what is wanted. It is advisable, 
however, to give notice to the bullock drivers of the intended journey. The roads are now good 


all the way. 
3. The Dfammaba Cave. 

The D‘ammaba Cave is distant from Maulmain about eighteen miles and is situated 
near the banks of a side-stream behind an island in the Jain River. There is a village and a 
small bright gilt pagoda on a high precipitous rock jutting picturesquely, as usual, into the 
River. (See Plate XIX.) Near the pagoda are kyaungs (monastic buildings) of the ordinary 
village type. The Cave is in a range of limestone rocks of some height behind the village 
and distant about quarter of a mile, and there is no dificulty in procuring guides from the 
village. The peculiarity of this Cave is that it runs right through the rock, and so is better 
lighted than is usually the case. 

It contains a great number of stalactites and stalagmites, some very large, and 








mee ene nt lin ts 


9 Skr. Gautama = Pili Gotama = Burmese Gidama and Gid‘ama (= Anglo-Indian goddama, used for any 
Buddhistic image). 

10 Many of the figures are, however, quite modern, having been placed there by worshippers of the present day. 
Local information places the number at 68, of which only 9 are now in good order. 

ll This cave is much disfigured by scribbled names of visitors in many languages: English, French, German | 
Hindustani, Hindi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Burmese and Chinese. 

12 This word is Attaran in Crawfurd's Ava, 1829, and in Spearman’s Guzetteer of Burmah, 1580. It is Atharam 
in Wilson's Burmese War, 1827, p. Ixiii. Itis at this point frequently called the Nyaungbinzék Creek. 

13 One of the most striking facts in Burma is the beautiful and picturesque situations of the pagodas and 
public buildings. They are comparable in this respect to the religious structures of the Lepchasin Sikkim. See 
Journals kept un Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal, by Sir R. Temple and KR. C. Temple, Vol. IT. pp. 206.207. 
Sir R. Temple’s Ortental Experience, pp. 73-74. See also post, p. 361 f. 
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apparently all were originally ornamented, This may give a clue to the age of the orna. 
mentation on further investigation, by determining whepher the captieniented stalactites and 
stalagmites are posterior to those covered with ornaments, and how long it must have taken 
them to form. Some of them again are now only partially ornamented, and it is possible 
that the unornamented parts may have been formed since the ornament was put on. 


The accompanying sketch plan gives an idea of this Cave. 
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Sketch Plan of he Dammaba Cae 


The general design in the interior seems to have been to build up a pagoda or chattya at 
both the east and west entrances, and to fill in the centre of the hall or cave with images and 
smaller pagodas. These are raised on platforms, Along the sides is a great mass of images on 
platforms, such as are shewn in the sketch plan. A general idea of the style of ornamentation 
and design can be seen from the interior view of the B‘inji Cave given on Plate II. 


The ornamentation of the roof, sides and stalactites consists of images of Gautama 
Buddha and Yahans, of all sizes, from four inches in height to about life-size. These 
images are of brick and coloured plaster, chiefly red (hinSapadd!*), and of terra-cotta fastened 
on by a cement. There are also signs of glazed ware having been employed in places, and 
abundant signs of a general gilding’ of the figures in days gone by, When new, and brightly 
colored and gilt, the effect of the ornamentation must have been very fine. (See Plates VI. 
and VII.) Great numbers of small earthen lamps, of the usual Indian chirégh form, are to be 
found. These must have been used, as now, for illuminating the images on feast days, Much 


broken pottery also lies about ; the remains no doubt of water-pots and of pots for votive flowers, 
used on. similar occasions. . 


All the platforms, the pagodas, and the large images down the centre of the Cave, are of 





— 


14 This word is spelt Aarvhsapdda = Skr. ‘ goose-foot,’? and is the name of a mineral (red oxide of mercury) 
producing the peculiar rich red used in Burma for ornamenting buildings. It is particularly well suited as a 
ground for gold, black, white or gray ornament. 


18 The gilding was not always of good quality, asin many instances the images that remain are now simply 
covered with verdigris. ; 
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brick and plaster, and now very much ruined. There is a general idea among those who 
have visited this Cave, which is repeated in the British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 138, 
that the ruin has been caused by some enemy of the Talaings. However, unless direct histo- 
rical evidence ‘is forthcoming to support that argument, it may be put forward, as the more 
likely theory, that the destruction now visible is that which is inevitable in Burma, When a 
pagoda or image is once built or made, aud the hubé, (spelt husdl = Pali husalam,a ‘good work’) 
or religious merit, gained thereby has accrued, no more interest is taken in its preservation ; 
and as every pagoda contains a treasure chamber of sorts, and as each large image is supposed 
to have valuables buried somewhere inside it, they are sooner or later dug into in search for 
treasure. Thisis sure to happenafter any political disturbance, when auarchy, for a time 
at any rate, always supervenes. Plates IV. and V. shew pagodas thus treated in the Kogun 
Cave, and it may be said that, in the Cave remains in Ramaftinadésa generally, it is the rule 
for pagodas and large images to have suffered thus. This fact alone is sufficient to account for 
the ruin observable at D‘ammaba. 


The Hastern Pagoda is utterly ruined and is now a mere mass of bricks, plaster and broken 
images, some of which may still possess great archeological value. Immediately above it there 
is a hole in the roof, now boarded-over. This leads to an upper chamber or cave, in 
which are still stored sadaiks, or book-coffers, containing Talaing MSS., no doubt of 
unique value, if still legible and fit to take to pieces. The British Burma Gazetteer, 
Vol. IL., p. 37, suggests that there are such documents to be found in the othercaves. It 
hardly needs argument to shew that they should be removed as soon as possible to places, 
where they can be preserved until they can be properly utilized.16 


Outside the eastern entrance there is a funnel leading upwards in the rock, but whether 
this ceases abruptly or leads to the boarded-in chamber could not be ascertained on the spot. 


There is a very large number of images of all sizes and in all stages of preservation, 
lying in utter confusion about the floor and the sides of this Cave. Plate II. relating to 
the Btinji Cave, gives some idea of the state of the floor at D‘ammaba, These images 
evidently belong to all dates, from that of the first use of the Cave for religious purposes up 
to quite modern times. They are made of many materials :— wood, alabaster, limestone, 
plaster and terra-cotta, amongst others. The wooden images are probably the most valuable 
for antiquarian purposes. They are mostly now coated over with a black preparation which 
looks like Burmese resin (pron. bissé, spelt sachché8 = (sach) bit, wood, + (ché) st, oil). Tt 
is either the under-coating of former coloring or gilding, or was meant as such and never 
covered over. This coating has preserved the outer surface as originally designed, whereas the 
wood under it has utterly decayed in many instances. The state of the wood, which is apparently 
teak in all cases, combined with the outer form and ornamentation of the images will go a 
long way, on careful investigation, towards determining when they were deposited; because 
teak under certain conditions may be assumed to take not less than a certain number of 
centuries to reach a certain stage of decay. It may further be fairly argued that, when once the 
eaves became established as recognized places for religions ceremonies, the great mass of images 
now found in them were deposited by successive generations of worshippers and pilgrims. 


The images and similar remains are generally of the same character in all the 
Caves, and are well worth study, for the reason that they explain the forms of many of 
the old and smail images deposited about the greater Pagodas in Lower Burma still 
used by the populace as places of worship, (See Plates I., Ia, VI. and VII.) Hxacily 
similar images are yet to be seen round the Kyaikbanlin and the Kyaikpatan Pagodas 
at Maulmain, the My&béndan Pagoda at Martaban, the Shwézaydn and Mnulék (or Pajap‘aya) 
Pagodas at Thatén, the great Shwédagén itself and the. Silé Pagodaat Rangoon, the Kyaikkauk 





16 The Talaing language, though still spoken to a considerable extent, is ceasing to be a literary medium very 
rapidly ; so much so that it is already extremely difficult to find an educated Talaing able to read even modern 
documents in his native language, and the epigraphic and old palm-leaf documents in that tongue, which are of 
supreme value to the history of Lower Burma will even now have to await the labours of the expert student of the 
future. 
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Pagoda at Syriam, and in the far-renowned (in Burma) Kalyant Déng (sind) at Pegu, and round 
the great Shwémidd Pagoda at the same place.!7 Whether these images were originally made 
for the pagodas, or were taken from the Caves by the devout and there deposited, isa question 
to be settled hereafter. For it must be remembered that it is still a fortunate thing in Burma 
for a p‘ayd (image of Gautama Buddha) ‘to travel,’ as the people put it. 

Careful search may unearth inscriptions of value in the D‘ammaba Cave. Some of 
the small terra-cotta figures, or, more strictly, tablets impressed with figures, that have become 
detached, are found to have sometimes, but not commonly, notes painted on the back. The 
only one, of two or three picked up in this Cave, which is sufficiently complete for reading is 
that given below, full-size. 


z . 
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-w, full size, of the trscripticn’ on the, back of aterra cotta tablet 
essed wre front wihan Image of Gautama Buddha. From 
‘ammaba Cave. 


The characters of the inscription are Talaing and the language is Talaing, and it means:!8 
“Nee Leh offered to the pagoda curry stuffs from his ancestral fields, fish, and property.’ ’!® 
ee rn 





1 Lately there has been printed by the local Government a perfunctory and well-nigh valueless production 
called Lust uf Objects of Antiquarian and Archeological Interest in British Burma. Itis confined mainly to the 
names of the principle pagodas in the country and the folk-history thereof. It is tiseless for any purpose, except 
to find the names of the pagodas, and is not even then of use, if there ig more than one pagoda in a plaue, as the 
actual situation of each is never indicated. ‘ 

18 It must be borne in mind however, that in the present condition of scholarship as regards the Further 
Indian languages, every epigraphic reading should properly be regarded as tentative. 

" 19 Pfancy we must assume from this that the pious Nge Leh held a feast from the produce of his ancestral 


fields and offered property to the pagoda, and also let loose some fish asa good work: (jivita dina: ztwitd dina. 
See Shwe Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. II. p. 40 #.) 
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Transcribed the inscription runs thus:— nalah mataw né sané ha p‘in balah=kyu(k). 
The pronounciation and meaning of each word runs thus: Nge Leh metd ngé sant hd pan 
pale-kyaik®0 — “Ngee Leh parents’ field curry-stuif fish property offer-(to)-pagoda.” In addition 
to the above, there are traces of another inscription in modern documentary Burmese characters. 

These impressed tablets usually represent Gautama Buddha seated on a canopied throne, 
the canopy forming the back-ground of the tablet, Gantama Buddha is commonly thus re- 
presented in Burma in figures of all sizes and of all materials—vide Plates 1V., V., VI. and VIL 
Inthe D‘ammaba Cave a large full-sized seated figure has an inscription, white letters ona 
black ground, on the canopy, above either shoulder. As it ison plaster which is fast peeling 
off, no impression can be taken of it, but it should not present any difficulties in reading, if read 
before it is too far destroyed, as it is in the ordinary square lapidary Burmese character 
in vogue in the last and the beginning of the present Century (vide the Pé?uédaung 
Inscription near Prome, ante, p. 1 ff). 

About two and a half miles distant from the Cave just described there are hot springs and 
another Cave (so local information on the spot says).2!_ The hot springs are well known to the 
natives of the country, and now also to immigrants from India, who repair to them annually to 
get rid of skin diseases. There are several such places in-the Amherst District, notably the 
At‘arin Yébti (Hot-waters) on the At‘arin River, the medicinal qualities of which have been 
attested by Dr. Helfer.22 

The way to reach D‘ammab4 is by special launch from Maulmain, in which case the 
journey takes abont three hours each way, or by ferry launch to Za’abyin on the Salween, 
and thence by country boat to D‘ammaba, a slow process. The former method of approach is 
very expensive. 

4, The P‘Aagat and Kogun Caves. 

The P‘agat Cave on the Salween®? River is distant from Maulmain 26 miles, and is 
situated in an isolated limestone rock by the river-bank. It is not now of much interest, 
as it is very dark, and so offensive, owing to the presence of an enormous number of bats, 
that it is practically not explorable. 

Seated Gautama Buddhas can, however, be made out in the darkness, and no doubt at one 
time the Cave was decorated and ornamented in the style of its neighbour at Kogun. Wilson, 
Burmese War (1827), quotes, p. Ixvi., a Government Gazetie notification, dated 20th April 
1826, of a journey up the Saluen (Salween), where P‘igat appears as Sagat, apparently by 
mistake, At that time the images were distinct and the ornamentation was evidently the same 
as that of Kogun. The bats are also mentioned, It is further noted that the ornamentation 
on the tock face, which is in the style of that already mentioned at D‘ammaba, looks from the 
river like the letters of a huge inscription. This accounts for the persistence of a local idea 
that there is a large prominent inscription on the face of this Cave. 

As far as I can make out, the following description from Low’s travels in these parts in 
1833 (Asiatic Researches, Vol. xvii. p. 128 ff.; Miscell Papers on Indo-China, Vol. I. p. 197) 
refers to P‘agat. ‘In rowing up the Sanlin (= Salween, by misreading the final n for the 
dental n, instead of the guttural ») or main river, the first objects which attracted my attention 
were the Krtiklataung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime formation. The river at 
one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rocks, and, being thus narrowed, rushes through with con- 
siderable impetuosity. The rock on the north-west bank overhangs its base, the latter being 





20 Pale-kyaik is a compound meaning ‘ to make an offering to a pagoda.’ 

2 This was not borne out, however, as regards the Cave, on further enquiries from local officers. 

23 B. B. Gazetteer, Vol. II. p, 88 and note. The only reference, besides those quoted from the Gazetteer, I have 
yet found to the D'ammapi Cave is in that intelligent little book, Sie Monthsin Burma, p. 41, by Mr. Christopher 
Winter, who visited it in 1858. It is there called Dhamathat, as itis usually still called by Europeans in Maulmain 
This is an instance of striving after a meaning, because ‘Dhammathat’ is a word well-known to most Anglo: 
Burmans, being the Burmese form of the name of a locally celebrated work, — the Dharmaéédstra. 

23 Salween = Bur spelling Sarknlwan, pron. balwin. 

2 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 378: and Malcom, Travels, ii. 61. It is a well established fact that it takes these 
bats 25 to 30 minutes to fly out of the Cave to their food every evening. 
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washed by the river. On a sharp, and one should suppose almost inaccessible pinnacle, a 
small pagoda has been built, producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer, 





“The cliff I conjectured to be 250 feet high. On that front facing the river some niches 
have been cut in a pyramidal space, and in these stand many painted and gilt alabaster images 
of Buddha. A narrow opening leads into a magnificent cave, which has been dedicated to 
Buddha, since many large wooden and alabaster images of that deified mortal were found 
arranged in rows along the sides of it; the wooden images were mostly decayed through 
age and had tumbled on the floor, The rock consists of a grey and hard limestone. The cave 
bears no marks of having been a work of art. The Burman priests, who inhabit a village on 
the opposite bank, could not afford me any information respecting it, No inscription was 
discovered on the rock.” 


P‘agat can be reached by a ferry launch in about four or five hours from Maulmain, 
but the best way is to visit both Pdgdt and Kdgun at the same time by special launch, — an 
expensive journey as already explained. 


By a good fair-weather road from P‘agat, though somewhat unpleasant withal, the 
Cave and Village of Kogun can be reached by bullock-cart, if desired. The distance ig 
about two miles. The preferable’way of getting there is to stop in a special launch at the 
mouth of the Kogun Creek, ‘about a mile short of P’igat, and thence either reach the Kégun 
Village by a country boat, if the tide serves, or by walking through the outskirts of the village 
for about a mile, The Cave is situated, as usual, in an isolated limestone rock about a quarter of 
a mile to the west of the village. It runs under an over-hanging ledge of rock for about a 
hundred feet from South to North and then dips Westwards into this rock for about the same 
distance at the North end, The following sketch plan gives an idea of it28 
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% Crawfurd visited Kogan on 27th J anuary 1827—vide Hmbassy to Ava, p. 861 ff.; Wilson's Documents of the 
Burmese War, Appx., pp. xlix., lxvi, f 
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The general plan of thecave proper is evidently that of the D‘ammaba Cave, but advantage 
has been taken of the over-hanging ledge and the rising ground in front of it to create a pro- 
fusely ornamented Entrance Hall. In front of this is a large artificial square brick tank kept 
in good repair, as the Oave is still aplace for an annual festival at the Burmese New Year (about 
15th April). In front of the tank is the pwé-ground, where Zit Pwés?° are performed on 
the occasions when people congregate here, 


There are the usual image platforms about the sides of both the Cave and the Entrance 
Hall, and also several down the centre of the Cave, as at D‘ammatba, 


A goodly number of small brick and plaster pagodas and chaztyas are scattered about both 
Cave and Entrance Hall, and the surroundings of the latter. The largest are noted on the 
sketch plan. There is alsoa remarkable ornamented stalagmite, see Plate VII., covered com. 
pletely over with small terra-cotta images, about four inches high, of Gautama Buddha enthroned 
in the style already explained, surmounted by a series of standing images in plaster work and 
much larger. On the top of allisasmall pagoda or chawtya of the usual modern form, The 
corresponding stalactite, not visible in the plate, is profusely ornamented with images of 
Buddha in every attitude,—standing, seated and recumbent. 


The peculiar position of the Entrance Hall under an over-hanging ledge of rock, sheltered 
from the rain brought by the prevailing south-west wind, has led no doubt to the profuse 
ornamentation of the surface of the rock to a considerable height, as shewn in Plates JIL, 


IV., V., VI. and VIL. 


This ornamentation is the best sample of all of the type already noted as prevailing 
at D‘ammaba& and P‘arum, viz, covering the rock with impressed terra-cotta and plaster 
tablets of all sizes, from four inches to several feetin height. The impressions are chiefly of 
Gautama Buddha enthroned, but they are nevertheless in great variety, and the Ding‘d or 
Church is represented in several ways, as also are various scenes from the legendary life of the 
founder of the religion. On the many small ledges and recesses presented by the uneven 
stirface of the rock are placed images in alabaster and brass. This isa special feature of the 
wall decoration of this Cave, due to natural conditions, 


All about the Entrance Hall and the Cave itself, there 1s an astonishingly large deposit 
of figures of Gautama Buddha and yahans in every material and in every condition, 
besides a mass of remains of Buddhistic objects generally. Many are quite modern, but 
some are of a type not now met with in modern Burmese religious art, and are exceedingly 
interesting from an historical ‘and antiquarian point of view, as connecting Burmese with Indian 
Buddhism. They are well worth study, and probably from this Cave alone could be procured, 
with judicious selection, a set of objects which would illustrate the entire history of Bud- 
dhism in Lower Burma, if not in Burma generally and the surrounding countries, especially 
Siam.?? 

The great mass of the images and remainsare in a state of complete neglect, but, as the 
Cave is still in use for purposes of occasional worship, many of the figures are well looked after, 
and some of the larger exposed ones are protected from the weather by rough boarding. The 
Cave itself appears to wander indefinitely into the rock at the two deep holes marked in the plan, 
and that near the ruined pagoda is partly filled up witha great mass of mutilated images and 
broken objects, thrown together in an indescribable confusion. Hvery pagoda has been broken 
into for treasure in the manner shewn in Plates IV. and V. 





26 The word pwé (Anglo-Indian pooay or poay) is Burmese, exactly corresponding to the English word ‘ play’ 
in its various senses. Zdt= Pali jdti, used for jataka,a Buddhist ‘ birth-story.’? The Zat Pwé is consequently a 
modified Passion Play. 

27 A move in this direction is being made by the Local Government in Burma 
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rs 5. The Btinji Cave. 


The Binji Cave is situated in some low hills about 3 miles east of a village called, appa- 
rently indifferently, B‘in‘laing®8 and Nyaungjin, on the left bank of what is usually known to 
Huropeans as the DinSami River, but is really the Btin‘laing River.2* This village is about 
three miles below Dtyinzék, and about 51 from Maulmain andll from Thaton. At the 
foot of the Cave is the village of B‘inji, which is reached by bullock cart across jungle and 
rice-fields from B‘in‘laing Village. In front of the Cave is a pool of very hot water from which 
a stream issues,°° and over this stream is a single-plank bridge. The Cave itself is not situated 
at the foot of the hill, and aclimb of from 50 to 100 feet is necessary before reaching it: In 
the rains the country between B‘in‘laing and B‘injiisflooded, B‘in‘laing can be reached from 
Maulmain by ferry-launch to Daiyinzék, 52 miles, and thence backwards three miles by 
country-boat. Bullock carts can, by arrangement, be procured at B‘in‘laing. A special launch 
from Maulmain could, of course, be moored at B‘in‘laing, which is a station for procuring fire- 
wood for the ferries, In any case more than one day is necessary for the expedition. 


Bad weather prevented the exploration ofthis Cave, which is much to be regretted, as*it is 
necessarily but little visited. Old and now faded photographs, see Plate II., taken by the late 
Mr. R. Romanis, the Government Chemical Examiner at Rangoon, in the possession of 
Mr. George Dawson, the present owner of the ferries along the rivers which join at Maulmain 
and of the little Railway from Dtiyinzék to Thatén, however, fortunately shew that the Cave is 
of the ordinary RKimaitiiadésa type, though not so profusely ornamented as usual as to walls and 
roof. The plan has been to place a series of pagodas or chatiyas down the centre and images 
on platforms along the sides. This Cave has, however, a pagoda just outside it, which is 
anusual; and it will be observed that this pagoda and those shewn in the interior are not of 
ancient form. 


The B‘inji Cave is deep and dark, requiring the use of special lights, but at the end of it 
is a pool of water flush with the floor, and @ pagoda, so situated as to be lighted from a hole 
in the roof, or more correctly in the bill side,*! after the fashion of the artificial lighting of 
the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan (spelt Pugdm and Pugan = Pali Pugdma), and of some Jath 
structures in India.®4 There is a fine reflection of the Cave, both roof and walls, in the pool. 


6. Contents of the Caves. 


Plate Ia gives an idea of the great variety of images and objects to be found in the 
Caves above described. The plate itself is from a photograph taken on the spot at Kégun. 
The objects shewn in it were collected together for reproduction from the immediate neigh- 


bourhood of the ruined pagoda upon which they are placed. They are mostly of wood, but 
some are of terra-cotta, plaster and stone. 


The modern Burmese seated figures of Gautama Buddha are usually dressed in 
the garb of a monk, or p‘éwji,? with curly hair drawn up into a knot on the top of the head, 
and the lobes of the ears touching the shoulder; but sometimes the Buddha is still represented 
dressed as Zabiibadé. In these Cave representations there is, however, considerable 


a Ne tee ee 

% This place is locally identified as ‘‘the residence of B‘in‘laing or Binlaung, the last Talaing king.’’ The 
tradition is, however, probably a confused refereuce to the notable doings in these parts of Bayin Naung (= Port. 
Branginoco [Bayinji Naungz5], ‘Bayin’ being spelt ‘B‘uranh’) in 1551—1581 A. D.,and of Binya Dala, the last 
Talaing king, 1748—1757 A. D. 

70 The DinSamt and the Chauksarit Rivers join ata few miles above Diyinzék, and form together the B'in‘laing 
River, which, after rnnning some 30 miles, falls into the Salween, some 25 miles above Maulmain. 

% Not mentionod in the list given in B. B. Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 38, note. 

31 There are several such holes in the P‘4rum Caves giving fine effects of light. There is a cave at Muang Fang in 
the Laos States where the same chance effect occurs, See Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 289 f. 

82 Yule, Mission to Ava, pp. 38-9 and note; Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture, pp. 616 and 214. 


5 Spelt b‘unskri3 and explained as the great glory (b°ung)}, by the Burmese, but with doubtful accuracy to my 
mind, 
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variety. When dressed as Zabtibadé, the ear lobes, though much enlarged, do not touch the 
shoulder, and the large holes in them are filled up with a roll much in the modern gBurmese 
fashion, and from this roll thereis occasionally something that hangs down to the shoulders (? a 
flower). The head-dress is in such cases a multiple crown, with, sometimes, appendages or 
wings hanging down behind the shoulders. On both arms are large jewels, or perhaps short 
embroidered sleeves, and the trunk is clothed in an elaborate winged garment reaching 
apparently to the feet and richly embroidered. All this is much in the modern style. In 
niany of the older figures of the Buddha as a,monk, the top-knot, there being, of course, no 
crown, is much elongated so as to form asort of crown. In others again the body appears to 
be bare to the waist. In several the sole of the right foot is not exposed, as in most, but not 
all, modern figures ; vide those in the Shan Tazaung at the Shwé Dagién Pagoda; also round the 
Nyanngdauk and Padauk trees on the platform there. A good many thrones lie about the 
Koeun Cave with two images on them seated side by side, of which one is frequently much 
larger than the other and much more elaborately clad. Here the Buddha seems to be repre- 
sented both as Zabtbadé and asa monk. Often, however, the two images are identical in every 
respect, making the explanation more difficult, 


Zabtibadé requires explanation, There is a story current and very popular in Burma, but 
not, so far as 1 know, yet traced to any Jéiaka, according to which Jambupati (= Bur. pron. 
Zabtiibadé), Lord of the Earth, was a king exceedingly proud of dress and power. The Buddha, 
however, one day, to convince him of the valueless nature of his riches, assumed his form and 
clothing without effort. Thereupon Jambupati became a devoted follower. The figures of 
the Buddha dressed as Jambupati, and of Jambupati himself kneeling to the Buddha in acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, have for centuries been popular in Burma. 


The serpent throne and canopy of Gautama Buddha is to be seen in Plate Ja in 
two instances, conventionally grotesqued in the style dear to the Burman. The material of 
most of the figures in the Plate is wood, but the present writer has in his possession a fine 
plaster head with conventional serpent canopy of much finer workmanship than the specimens 
in the Plate, and in the Kalyini Déng at Pegu34 are stored several specimens in plaster of 
Gaatama lying upon a serpent throne with canopy. Modern figures of the Buddha and serpent 
combined seem to be rare, but a new one in alabaster. wag bought lately in Mandalay, which 
was explained to be a ‘* Siamese Buddha (Yéd‘aya P‘aya).”’ Also, among the treasures found 
at the palace at Mandalay, after the war in 1885, was a fine and well executed copper image 
of Buddha seated on a serpent of many coils, which was said to have been sent from Ceylon as 
a present to one of the kings of the Alompra Dynasty. 


Images of yahans also abound in the caves, always in an attitude of reverence. Those in 
Plate Ia (see also Plates I., IV., VI. and VIL.) are of a type quite unknown in the present 
day. Female figures seem to be very rarely met with, but there is one of characteristic 
Burmese type in Plate Ia. It belongs to a fallen impressed terrarcotta tablet and represents 
a favorite character of the Burmese sculptor: Mabéndayé (= Vasundhara), Protectress of 
the Earth during the present dispensation. 


It is obviously impossible with the materials at present at hand to do more than 
draw attention to this remarkable field for enquiry, but enough has already been said 
to shew how rich it is and how well worth study. 


7, Bas-reliefs on glazed terra-cotta tablets. 


The importance of Thatén® as an ancient home of the Talaing race is, of course, well- 
known, and as it is now to be reached with ease from Maulmain by ferry-launch to Diyin- 


la RN 
St Spelt Pégf3, and pron. Pagé = Pili Harhsavatt. eenacemene calls the country Pegi and the town Bago: 


Reprint, 1885, p. 158 has “ Bagd in Pegh’’ and p. 172 “* Pegi: or Bagé.”’ 

85 Spelt pat‘un, pron. patén, = Pali Suvanna-nagara and Suvanna-bhimi: also Saddhammanagara, Saddham- 
mivatt, etc. It is, like Bassein, a cause of wild etymological guesses, of which one is to be found in the delightfully 
naive introduction to Gray’s Buddhaghosuppuiti, p. 14, 
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zék,36 52 miles, and thence by a small Railway, 8 miles, itis to be hoped that its ruins will at 
last be wroperly studied. Unfortunately, the time available during the ‘visit now referred to 
was very short, and the weather wet and unfavorable for exploration. The chief object of 
interest is the Mulék Pagoda, or Dajap‘ay4, as it is also called, of the usual Sinhalese type, 
with square terraces, or procession paths, surmounted by a stipa. Putting aside a discussion 
of the form of this pagoda for the present, it is worth noting that into panels in the lowest 
terrace are let, in large numbers, burnt clay tablets impressed with bas-reliefs. As this 
pagoda was built, like most old Talaing structures of the kind, of squared laterite blocks, 
the unrestored portions are in a state of great decay, and many of the tablets have fallen ont, 
while others are much injured and likely to disappear also. They are, however, for the pur- 
poses of the antiquarian of great importance, as exhibiting medieval manners and costumes. 
Many are mere grotesques, but others are clearly meant to picture contemporary customs, 


These particular bas-reliefis were carefully examined some years ago by Mr. R. F, 
St. Andrew St. John, now of Oxford but formerly of the Burma Commission, and the detailed 
description given below is partly from personal observation and partly from his account,%” 


There is evidence that similar pagodas existed elsewhere in the Talaing Country at 
one time from the figures on Plates VIII, fig. 1, 1X., Xa, X., XI., XII. and XIII, which are 
from photographs of part of the collection in the Phayre Museum at Rangoon of glazed tablets 
found at Pegu and Syriam.38 The Pegu tablets are all said to have been found round the 
entirely ruined square base of a pagoda, in the Zainganaing Quarter, in what is now known as 
Mr, Jackson’s Garden (but see below, p. 353 ff.). That this ruined pagoda was once of great 
importance is attested by the existence in the neighbourhood of the remains of an unusually 
large artificial tank, the sides of which were once faced with laterite blocks. The ruins of the 
pagoda now resemble a square jungle-covered mound, and glazed ware is still dug ont of it and 
the neighbouring tank walls in considerable quantities.°° As regards Upper Burma, at Pagan 
similar tablets abound, and at Amarapura, Yule*° observed the same style of decoration 
in sandstone on the basement of the Mahatulntb‘dnjé Kyaungs (Monastery). From Sagaing I 
have photographs of 21 inscribed green glazed bricks from the ruined procession paths of 
the old S:i3génji? Pagoda there. These exhibit what I take to be seenes from a Jédtaka ér 
Jétakas, after the fashion at Bharaut, etc., in India. The inscriptions are legible enough, but, 
like so many old Burmese inscriptions, not as yet intelligible. The language is Burmese with 
much Pili mixed with it. Hvery brick is numbered, and the high numbers on those that 
remain shew what a large quantity must originally have been set up: e. g, 278, 421, 578, &62, 


There is no need to attribute a foreign origin to these tablets, on account of the remarkably 
good glazing, wherever found. Glazing, especially green glazing, is a very old art in 
Ramanfadésa, as the following interesting facts will shew. 


There is still a well-known and important manufacture at Twanté,** near Rangoon, of what 
are now called commercially Pegu Jars, but were known, until 1730 A. D., at any rate, by. a 





36 Spelt Dusrafsch‘ip, from dugyin’, the durian fruit and s‘ék, a landing place. It was from this place that the 
messengers of King Pardwadt (1837--1846 A. D ) used to embark on boats up the Din%ami and go thence by road 
wid Taung-ngi and YameGin to Amarapura with this fetid fruit, whichis as great a delicacy to the Burmese as it 
is an object of disgust to Huropeans. Yule notes this fact, op. cit., p.. 161, footnote. Taung-ngi (Toungoo) is 
always Taunt is Sangermano ; see Reprint, 1885, pp. 158, &e. 


7 B. B. Gazetteer, Vol. IE pp. 735-717. Fergusson, Hist. of Indian Architecture, pp. 618-614, quotes Mr. St. John 
from The Phantiev, Vol II. p. £64 &. 

88 With the carelessness characteristic of all inhabitants of Burma these invaluable remains have been 
deposited without a note to shew which are from Peguand which from Syriam. Syriam in Burmese is spelt Sanglyan 
and pron. phaniyin, It is the Cirion, Sirian, Serian and Syrian of oldewriters. ; 

*9 I received 71 tablets for the Phayre Museum quite lately from this place through the kindness of the owner. 


Both the Pegu and Syriam tablets are of the same type. Those from Syriam are from Capt. C. C. Wise’s property 
and were found in the ruined base of an old pagoda outside the 8S. W. bastion of the old fort. But see post, p. 358 ff. 
*¢ Mission to the Court of Ava, p. 164 and Plate xxi, 


41 B. B, Gazetteer, I. 418; IL. 559, 849, 
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variety of names based on the word Martaban. The Pegnu Jar is a huge vessel of pottery 
about four feet high, covered with a hard dark glaze, and was formerly much prized as a water 
jar in sea-going ships and for the storage of water and liquids in many parts of the world. They 
were exported from Martaban and under the name of that port became famous over the 
whole of the East and even in Europe. Ibn Batuta mentions them in the 14th century under 
the name Martabin as famous articles of commerce,and they were largely in use all over India 
and much prized for storage purposes in the days of Linschoten and Pyrard de Laval (15th and 
16th centuries). As early as 1615 we find a Dictionary in Latin stating this :—vasa figulina que 
vulgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. Per Orientem omnem, quin et Lusitaniam, 
horum est usus. So that we see they early spread to Portugal and were familiar to the Arabs. 
We find also, in France, Galland, in 1673, and the ‘*1001 Jours,”’ quoting respectively Merdebani 
and Martabani as ‘‘une certaine terre verte” and ‘“‘porcelaine verte.’ In 1820 Baillie Fraser 
found imitations of the Pegu Jar manufactured in Arabia and called Martaban;*? while, 
writing so long ago as 1609, De Morga, Philippine Islands, Hak, Ed. p. 285f., gives an 
obvious reference to the Pegu Jar, when he says :—‘ In this island of Luzon, particularly in 
the provinces of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Ylocos, there are to be found amongst 
the natives, some large jars of very ancient earthenware, of a dark colour, and not very sightly, 
some of them of a middle size, and others smaller, with marks and seals, and they can give no 
account from whence they got them, nor at what period; for now none are brought, nor are 
they made in the islands, The Japanese seek for them and value them, because they have 
found out that the root of a herb, which they call cha (tea!), amd which is drunk hot, as a great 
dainty and a medicine, among the kings and lords of Japan, does not keep or last, except in 
these jars,” and so on. The jars were known as tbors, and, under the name gusth, were 
similarly known and valued among the Dayaks of Borneo, as the Editor of De Morga tells us, 
referring to Boyle’s Adventures in Borneo, p. 93. 


Whencesoever, therefore, the Talaings and Burmans got their art of glazing “with 
lead-oar,’’*® as Alexander Hamilton puts it, it is clear that am art that had reached the perfection 
of the Pegu Jar, and had become famous in trade throughout the civilized world as early as the 
14th century, must have flourished vigorously in the country quite early enough to be contem- 
poraneous with the earliest date we can reasonably assign to the existing monuments in which 
the glazed bricks are found. 


As to fixing dates when glazing was actually in use in Burma on a large scale, 
the following evidence may be useful in addition to that collected by Yule, s.v. Martaban, in 
Hobson-Jobson. Mr. HE. H. Parker'in his Burma, Relations with China, p. 12, says, quoting from 
Chinese Annals, of the king of P‘tao (Burma), that “the circular wall of his eity is built of 
greenish glazed tiles .... their house as are of lead and zinc .... they havea hundred 
monasteries, with bricks of vitreous ware,” This quotation, Mr. Parker tells me, is from the 
Han History, chapter on the T‘an (Burma) State, and refers to the doings of the Tang 
(Chinese) Dynasty (A. D. 600-900), and apparently to knowledge acquired in the year 832 
A.D. He further kindly gave me the following, quotation from Fan Ch‘oh’s work on the 
Southern Barbarians :—‘‘ the P‘iao State (7. e., Capital) is 75 journeys south of Zung-ch‘ang, 
and communications with it were opened by Koh-lo-féng.. In this State they use greenish 
bricks to make the city-wall, which is one day’s journey in circuit.” The date of Koh-lo-féng 
is 748-779 A. D. 





#2 A fine collection 6f quotations extending from 1350 to 1857 A. D., supporting the above stated facts, is to be 
found in Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, page 428 f. But he is wrong in supposing the words ‘ Pegu Jar’ to be obsolete, for 
the article is still well known in Rangoon and Burma generally to Europeans to this day under that name. See 
also his Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. ii, p. 476: andthe valuable quotations in Wilson’s Documents of the 
Burmese War (1824), Appx. p. |xiv. Low, avery careful observer, in his Geological Observations of Portions of the 
Malay Peninsula, As. Res. (1833) Vol. xviii. pp. 128-162, also makes the mistake of thinking the Pegu Jar obsolete. 
See also Miscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. I. p. 193. He also thought (p. 198) that Martaban was not settled till 
1286 A. D.: but this was a mistake. 43 Galena and rice water, B. B. Gazetteer, I, 419, 
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The tablets at Thatén are found imbedded in niches in the second terrace about four 
inches déep and with a little over two square feet superficial area. The representations on some 
of them are as under, and the description shews them, I think, to be, like the Sagaing tablets 
and the sculptures in India at topes, representations of Jdlakas, or Zdis, as the Burmese 
say :— 


(1) Four bearded persons, with faces conventionally grotesqued, riding an elephant, are 
being pelted with stones by two youths on foot with their pas‘és** tucked up. One of the 
fioures on the elephant has his hair tied into a knot on the forehead in Shan or Karen fashion, 
The youths have theirs in a knot at the back’in the fashion” prevailing still further Kast. 


(2) A royal figure is riding on a horse and another royal figure is on foot with an 
attendant. Wavy lines (? the sea) form the background. 


(3) Aroyal figure kneeling before a trisiéila.4® A remarkable design in Burma, but com- 
mon enough in India. See Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Architecture, pp. 104, 112: also 
Cunningham's Mahdbédhi, Plate VIII. fig. 2. This picture is comparable with that of the 
Nagas worshipping the trisiéila at Amaravati, given by Fergusson at p. 46, where there is no 
doubt that the trisdla is an emblem of Buddha.*’ 


(4) <A great man, is sitting under umbrellas, A man, kneeling to his right, is smiling 
and presenting something in a box. Below is a pony tied to a tree and an attendant kneeling. 
Both kneeling figures have their hair tied in a knot at the side or back, and their loins girt. 
From this last circumstance — an unusual thing in the presence of a great man — it might 
perhaps be conjectured that strangers have arrived from a distance in a hurry’ with a 
present,4¢ 


(5) A woman is kneeling before a prince, and in front of them is aman on a four-wheeled 
cart drawn by a pony. ; 


(6) A well-dressed man and woman, in a curious and remarkable cart drawn by a pony, 
are in front of a potter’s house. Here one man is turning a wheel, another is shaping a pot, 
and a third is kneading clay. All the figures wear thetr hair in a knot behind. 


(7) A princess is seated among her women, one of whom is hanging g man by a rope 
through a hole in the floor.*® 


(8) <A king on his throne, and an attendant on either side; girf about the loins, hair in a 
knot at the back. : 





—_ 


4t Spelt puch*d8, a Burmese cotton or silk garment worn by men. Itis a kind of petticoat wound round th 
waist, and is tucked up between the legs when anything requiring agility cr activity has to be done. ‘“ Gird up 
the loins of your mind,” (I. Pet. 1. 13), would be a metaphor at once understood in Burma. 

45 The. Burmese tie theirs in a knot at the top, as is seen in the modern images of Gantama Buddhe. A real 
Taung sii (see ante, Vol. XXT. p. 379) still wears his hair as in the bas-reliefs, and so do the Anamese and Cambodians: 
The Tamils and Telugus of South India frequently do the same also. I have in my possession a kneeling figure 
in Sagaing marble from Amarapura with the hair tied at the back. The Cambodian infipence visible in these 
tablets may help to fix the date of this Pagoda as between the 6th and 10th century A.D. See page 354 f., post. 

#6 It is very easy, by the way, to mistake the vajra for the tristila in indistinct sculptures. 

47 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 381, and Oertel’s Tour in Burma, p. 11. There is a strong tendency in antiquaries in 
Burma to attribute all Hindu symbols to a pre-Buddhist Hinduism. This ignores all TAntrik influence on 
Buddhism in Burma, which, however distasteful to the modern Burman, is, I think, a dangerous thing ‘to do. It 
certainly cannot be done in discussing any Buddhist remains in India, and there are many signs of TAntrik 
infiuence in the ideas of the Burman Buddhist of to-day. Phayre (Int. Num. Orient. Vol. Til. Part I. p. 38) falls 
into the “‘ Hinduism” mistake, and so describes what is a conventional Buddhist chaitya ona “ Pegu Medal” as 
the trident (trisdla) of Siva, moralising accordingly, The latest work on such points, written in Burma, Gray’s 
Buddhag hésuppatti, 1892, sticks tightly to the Buddhaghdésa and pre-Buddhistic Hinduism theories, | 

48 But see below No. 8. 

49 Mr. St. John hag an ingenioug explanation of this. In every Talaing house there isa room set apart for the 
girls to sleep in, and this has a hole inthe floor. Lovers come under the house and put their hands through this 


hole. By a sign, or the feel of the hand, the girls know if the right man has come. If the wrong man comes, ‘‘ Woe 
betide him,” 
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(9) A king seated on a throne with people kneeling before him, In the background is a 
man being “‘ elbowed.’®? 


(10) A man ina garden, or forest, has hold of an enormous serpent. A prince is seated 
on the ground with three princesses kneeling on his left, one behind the other. The head- 


dresses are all of the well-known Naga type in Buddhist (Indian) sculptures. The dress 
otherwise is Burmese. 


(11) A king is seated on a throne, and an attendant kneeling is announcing the arrival of 
the queen. The queen, gorgeously apparelled and grave of countenance, is carried on a seat 
on the shoulders of four men. Behind are umbrellas, fans, swishes, &c. 


(12) A prince is standing on the back of a man stretched on the ground. A man in front 
has hold of the victim’s hair with one hand and holds a sword in the other. Behind are two 
kneeling women. Around are elephants, buffaloes, pigs and other animals. : 


The bas-reliefs at Amarapura are merely humorous grotesques, but those from Pegu 
(and (?) Syriam) had evidently a more serious meaning. <A great number represent, no doubt, 
what we should call “foreigners,” who to the ancient and medieval mind were largely people 
endowed with terrible faculties, features and forms. Anattempt has been made to depict 
these mythical peoples in detail, and we find them endowed with stout formidable bodies and 
the heads of every creature known to the artists. They are generally represented as being 
naked as to the body and legs, and clad only with a cloth round the loins, no doubt in the 
fashion of the poorer classes of the time. The glazing ofall the tablets is good and regular, 
and the colors prevalent are white, red, green, yellow, black and blue. The blue colour of some 
of the bodies represents perhaps the dark skin of the supposed foreigner. One of the tablets 
represents two female figures, naked from the waist upwards, and clad only with a short garment 
drawn up tightly between the legs after the fashion of the Malay sarung, and of the lower orders 
of Siamese women, vide Crawfurd, Hmbassy to Siam, p, 115, illustration, which confirms the idea 
that these grotesque figures merely represent the people of a foreign nation. 


On some, however, of the Pegnu tablets are representations of great personages of the time 
elaborately clad, crowned and jewelled. (See Plates IX., [Xa, XII. and XIII.) Only one, out 
of over a hundred found at Pegu,*! has a legible inscription on it, and this inscription 
is, so far, largely a puzzle, which is disappointing, as there is no special difficulty in 
reading the characters, since they are of the square lapidary type common in these 


parts up till quite lately. Plate IX. gives a reproduction of it, and below is a tracing from a 
photograph, on a scale of *7, 


c o 


Thien ue mraym I 


The language may be either Talaing, Burmese or Shan. Assuming it to be Talaing, 





60 This isa punishment. The person to be punished is made to kneel down and bend forward. He is then 
struck violently between the shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow of the punisher. The pain caused 
is great. 

51 On very few is there any sign of a lost inscription. I have, however, since found @ Similar tablet in 
Rangoon, presumably taken from the same site, and having precisely the same inscription as that in the text, but 
in a more cursive form, Itis shewn in Plate IXa. Low, see Indo-China, Vol. I. p. 197f., makes the, for him, very 
curious mistake of saying that there are no inscriptions in Lower Burma! The opposite is the fact, and propor. 
tionately there are many more historical inscriptions in Burma than in India, 
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as the characters cy and. TEA would lead one to suppose, itis apparently translateable, 
Transliterated it seems to run pretty clearly, thus :— 


Kwan p‘rau mé pa mat lwat. 


By exercising considerable license in spelling, and in reading the letters, sense can be made in 
Talaing out of all the words, thus :-— 
Kén ma pe 
Son nom, case do 


“ 


lawét 
ever 


mot 
friends®2 


préau 
female 














wife or daughter 
But in order to get thus far we have to mis-spell kén, which should be, transliterated, Lawn 
and not kwan, and to read the akshara (g as g , and the aksharas () OS as & O05 » This last 
reading, however, would be allowable. The last word can be variously read in Talaing as lit, 
lamét, la-ngdt, or lawét, according as the first akshara is read as C2, OY > C2 » or C2 2 

The meaning of the sentence thus read, which would be good Talaing so far as regards 
grammar, would be:—“the wife who is a friend for ever.” Iam very loth to accept sucha 
reading, as it would be against epigraphic experience. 


Assuming the language to be partly Burmese or Shin, and partly Siamese, for reasons 
given below, we get the following result by transliteration :— 


Kwanp‘ra Mahépam at wat 
(the) noble | Mahaipamat ' dedicated = built 


There is only one difficulty m this reading, and that is in peading the akshara (¥ as p‘ré : 


there being no sign / in Burmese or Shan. The ekshara J] md on stone is constantly used 
for maha. , The indistinct akshara OQ in the last word would, if the language is Burmese, be 
read ‘lut, and if Shan 10+. Both words mean the same thing, 7%. e, primarily ‘released,’ 
secondarily ‘consecrated,’ ‘ dedicated,’ ‘builtin honor of.” But whether the language is 
Burmese or Shan the first two words would be Siamese titles. Kwanp‘ra (pron. 
kunp‘ré) means ‘a nobleman,’°4 and such people in Siam often have a Pili name or personal title. 
The Mahapamat of the text is a legitimate form for such a name or title, standing for the Pali 


Mahapamata, either by shortening in the usual way, or in full. Because the akshara ‘A 
may be legitimately read as ¢, or as ¢-+ Pali suffixed open vowel, 6 or d or 1 or @ or wu. 


Siamese nobles did, we know, frequently visit Ramaitadésa on pilgrimages and did erect 
buildings mm consequence. This paxticniar man may have done so and ordered an inscription 
to be cut in his honor focally, and the lapidary may have used his own language, which, however, 


at the time that the structures in the neigbourhood were built,55 was not likely to have been 
Burmese, though it might have been Shan. 


But the inscription may be purely Siamese. The character is what Taylor, The 
Alphabet, Vol. II, p. 346 and elsewhere, calls the “ Kiousa character of Burma,” meaning - 
clearly thereby (p. 845) the Burmese word kyauksd (chauksd, lapidary script, epigraph). And 
although he is altogether wrong in his ideas as to its distribution in Burma, he shews that it 
was in use about Bangkék and in Siam generally. Such a sentence as that we have before us 
is, however, so far as L can ascertain, not good Siamese. 

52 To be read ‘friend’ ; the word must be read mit. 


55 [am much indebted to the Rev. Dr. Cushing, author of the Shdn Dictionary and Grammar, etc., for kindly 
aid in this difficult text. 

In Siamese the title kun may be prefixed to any other title of nobility, being the lowest. The titles are, 
highest downwards, Chaup‘ayd, P‘ay4, Pra, Liang, Méung and Kun. A “ royal ’’ titled personage prefixes Krém 
to his other titles. 

55 Assuming the neighbourhood whence the tablet came to be that of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda (see text, post, 


p. 554f,) the date of the inscription can be only at present conjectured to be some time after the Siamese conquest 
of Cambodia in the 18th century A.D. See post, p. 355. 
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Tf then this stone commemorates the visit of a Siamese prince or noble to Pegu, it is of 
interest and some importance as historical evidence. Until disproved I am inclined to 
accept the second reading as the correct one. Another possible conjecture as to the 
nationality of the person commemorated by the stone is that he was a Talaing nobleman 
with a Siamese title. This is historically reasonable. 


On the tablet, already mentioned (ante, p. 343), shewing two grotesque female figures 
is an inscribed monogram, of which he accompanying cut gives a full-sized tracing. The 
characters of this monogram bear a strong resemblance to the lapidary character of Burma. 


on 


The Pegu tablets at the Phayre Museum are then clearly of two types — grotesques 
and portraits, and, although all are said locally to be from the same place, 7. e., Mr. Jackson’s 
Garden, I believe that this is an error, and that the grotesques came from the garden, and the 
portraits from the neighbourhood of the four colossal figures of Gautama Buddha, about six 
miles distant, known as the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda. If this belief is correct, the inscription just 
examined would tend to shew that the Siamese had a hand in its erection, and for external 
evidence of such a supposition may be consulted Fergusson’s statements and plates in his 
Histery of Indian Architecture, at page 663 ff., and especially at page 680.5 

The grotesques divide themselves into four groups — figures marching armed, figures 
fighting, figures in flight, and figures in attitudes of supplication. It may be, therefore, fairly 
guessed that they represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign army, such as that 
of HanumdAn in the Rimdyana, the story of which, by the way, is quite well known in Burma 
as the Yémaydnd, or popularly as the Yémazas.5” 


8. Images and ‘enamelled? pagodas at Thatdén. 


Perhaps the most interesting thing yet unearthed at Thatén is a stone image in bas- 
relief about three feet high, which was found quite lately, at 14 ft. below the surface, in 
digging a well in a garden near the Shanzi Kyaungs. The owner has now setit up ona 
modern Burmese throne, or palin’, beside a pipal tree on the neighhouring road-side, and has 
built a tazawng (fans‘aung, a building with terraced roofs. and ‘umbrella’ top) overit. The 
image is now entirely gilt, and the throne and ¢azaung ornamented with modern Burmese 
‘glass’ and gold decoration. The money for the purpose is being collected from worshippers 
on the spot, and perhaps the owner will, in the end, make a small living out of it, as does the 
guardian of the curious P‘ép‘s images.*§ 

The image is that of a man standing upright, with long arms, broad shoulders, large- 
lobed ears, and curly hair. The right arm hangs downstraight, but the left is doubled up so 
that the tips of the fingers touch the top of the shoulder. Under the arm-pit is a representation 
of a palm-leaf MS., covered over with a cloth, in the style stillin use. It bears a striking 
resemblance to the colossal Digambara Jain figures of Western India shewn, anfe, 
Vol. II. p. 353, and in Fergusson’s History of Indian rchiteciure, p, 268. It is not, however, 
naked.59 Bad weather prevented the taking of a photograph of this image, but it is well worth 
reproduction and study. 

56 The point is, of course, at present very obscure. See post, p. 354f., for further arguments as to it. 
3? For sat see above, note 26. The pictures in Growse’s Rimdyana of Tulst Dads may be usefully compared 
with these grotesques; see Book VI., Lavké. 


58 See ante, Vol. XXI. p.381. He had started a box with a slot in it in April 1892! 
89 The statue at Karkala (ante, Vol. II. p. 353) is dated Saka 1253 = A. D. 1482. 
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There is in the courtyard of the Shwézayan Pagoda at Thatén, and again at Martaban,60 
near the point where the Government Telegraph cable crosses the Salween from Manlmain, a so- 
ealled enamelled pagoda, locally presumed to be of great age. The 1‘, as well as the upper 
rings of the pagoda spire itself, is covered with glazed ware in several colors. The pagoda at 
Martaban, which is quite small, has a peculiarly venerable appearance from having been split 
from the crest downwards by a young pipal tree, which has taken root in the t'#, 


The enamelled appearance is produced by nailing on to the brick and plaster work small 
plates of lead covered over with a silica glaze in various colors; brown, grey, yellow, gold and 
green. The antiquity of the work may be well doubted, as the plates at Martaban, at any 
rate, were fastened on with Huropean nails.*t The Great Kyaikkauk Pagoda near Syriam is 
similarly “glazed.” (SB, B. Gazetteer, II. p. 288 f.) 


9. Remarks on Pagodas. ° 


The form of the Mulék Pagoda at Thatén has been already commented on, being 
that of a Sinhalese dagaba.® That is, it consists of three square terraces surmounted by what 
was a stipa, and is now, after restoration, a modernized pagoda with the usual conventional #7, 
These terraces represent the three procession paths found ronnd all Sifhalese ddgabas.8 The 
style is repeated at Borobudur in Java, but with five procession paths in place of three. 
That the Thatén sample was not an isolated instance in Ramafifiadésa has been already noted,6 
and that the mere form itself does not argue antiquity can be seen from the Sisby6 Pagoda 


at Myingun, which was built under Boddp‘aya in 1816 A. D., where precisely the same 
arrangement occurs. 


This leads to the reflection that form alone can never be relied on for estimating the 
age of a pagoda in Burma, because of the tendency to go back to the old types: e. g., the 
great Kaung‘mido® (royal work of merit) Pagoda near Sagaing,® the date of which is known 
to be about 1650 A. D.® and which is a stipa with stone railing after the BhilsA type: e. Oey 
also, the great pagoda of Béddp‘ayé (1781 to 1823 A.D.) at Myingun, which, had it been 
finished, would have been a siéipa raised upon a square base in most approved ancient form, as 
may be seen from the model still existing at Myingun.®* In the village of Syriam, on the high 
road to the Kyaikkauk Pagoda, just facing what must have been the old east gate of the city 
walls, isa small ruined pagoda of the true stipa type. Itis one of thirteen small pagodas, 
also mostly in ruins, but not of ancient form. To these I would add the remains of the 
Mahachéti Pagoda at Pegu, the date of which lies between 155] A, D., and 158], and the 
resemblance of which to a true stipa is most remarkable, 


That the elongated pagoda of Burma at the present day is the lineal descendant of the 
dagoba of Buddhist India there can be little doubt, but, owing to the recurrence of ancient 
types in modern times, all that can be predicated of any particular sample from form alone 
is that the greatly elongated spiral form is not likely to date beyond a century or so 


6° Portuguese, through (?) Arabic, form of the Talaing Mittama — Burmese Moktama (see also Crawfurd, op. cit.) 
= Pali, Muttima. In Wilson’s Burmese War, 1827, it appears as Mautama. 

$1 A devout mydik, or subordinate magistrate, caused the pagoda at Thatén to be white-washed in honor of new 
year's day, 1254 (B. EB. = 14th April 1892). There is no greater destroyer of ancient monuments in the world than the 
devout Burmese “‘ restorer” of sacred buildings. His doings at Buddha Gayé in 1876 caused the deputation thither 
of Rajendralala Mitra on behalf of the Bengal Government, and resulted in the now well-known volume, Buddha Gaya, 

62 Sinhalese visitors have recognized this. B. B. Gazetteer, Vol. IT, p. 717. 


& Fergusson, Ind. Archit. Ch. viii. and pp. 624, 643 ff. Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 18: Strettell, Ficus 
Elastica, 4,45: Yule, Ava, 172. 

& There is a minor instance at Martaban of obyiously no great age in the S.-E. corner of the courtyard of the 
Myapéndan Pagoda, This daégaba, for one can hardly call it anything else, is a cylindrical structure ten feet high 
and ten feet in diameter, surmounted by the usual Burmese pagoda spire and ¢48, It rises out of three equate terraces, 
which have been evidently superimposed on an old base. All the ornamentation is modern Burmese: four niches 
at the base of the cylinder, and four manussthas at the corners of the uppermost terrace. 

65 Pali names ChilAmani, Réjachtlamani, Rajamanichila. 

66 Spelt Chachkén$ = pron. Sitkaing and Sagaing: Pali Jéyapura, 

67 There is an inscription of great historical 
Of this I have lately procured a hand copy. 


importance in the courtyard—vide Yule, Ava, p. 66 and Appx. B. 
6 See Yule, op. cit. p. 169, 
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back, The great sample of the elongated style is the Shwédagén at Rangoon, which is 
historically known to have been continually enlarged (7. e, to consist of a series of pagodas 
built over smaller ones), from the days of Binyawarti (1446—1450 A. D.) and Queen Shinsdbi 
(1453—1460 A. D.) of Pegu to those of S‘inbyiyin (17683—1775 A. D.) of the Alompra 
Dynasty, under which last ruler it finally attained its present shape and height in 1768 A. D. 


I hope in due course to return to this important subject later on and to examine the pagoda 
forms of Burma in detail. 

10. The Shwéséyaung at Pegu. 

The enormous recumbent figure of Gautama Buddha, the ShwéSayaung, as it is 
called (see Plate XVITI.), in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, has been noted by Mr. Taw Sein Ko’ 
(ante, Vol. XXI. p. 384). This evidently was one of the sights in days gone by of a part of 
the town that was set apart for the priests, for the Kalyani Déng is not far distant, the forgotten 
pagoda with its huge tank in Mr. Jackson’s Garden (ante, p. 340) is close by, and the Mahachéti 
Pagoda is not far off. It had an enclosure of its own surrounded by a wall. Itis now a very 
prominent object of red brick on a platform of squared laterite blocks, but the restorers have 
begun on it and plastered the face already, and no doubt the efforts of the pious will, in 
time, result in the plastering of the whole body. To the antiquarianit is remarkable for having 
a lost history. It is probably about 400 years old, and yet there is no history at all attached 
to it! What story there is about it is in fact an example of the utter extinction that at 
times overtakes an Oriental deltaic town upon conquest. Pegu was taken by Alaungp‘aya 
in 1757 A. D., and utterly destroyed for a generation. So completely were the inhabitants 
dispersed that, when the city was repopulated under S‘inbyuyin, who conciliated the Talaings, 
about 20 years after its destruction, all remembrance of this image, 181 ft. long and 46 ft. 
high at the shoulder, had disappeared! And this, though it was within a mile of the new 
town and surrounded by monasteries! The place on which it was situated had become 
dense jungle, and the image itself turned into what appeared to be a jungle-covered 
hillock, or at best a tree-hiddenruin. In 1881 the Burma State Railway ran past Peeu, within 
half a mile of the image, and laterite was required for the permanent way. <A local contractor, 
in searching for laterite in the neighbourhood, came across a quantity in the jungle, and on 
clearing the place uncovered the image, which has ever since been an object of veneration, 


A similar complete depopulation seems to have been effected at Bassein about® 1760 A. D. 
by Alaungp‘ay4, for the British Burma Gazetteer accounts for the absence of native histories of 
Bassein by the utter destruction of the town that then took place. 


ll. Some details of the Plates. 
Plate I. 


The small figures in part of a circle at the top of the drawing represent the Sangha, or 
Church, seated round the Buddha, who is not visible in the plate. I have a curious brown 
glazed brick from Wunbé6, which shews four figures seated in a tazaung or zaydt. It is 
inscribed with the words, in clear Burmese characters, “ Tuttya Saunghdyandtahk han,” which in 
Burmese would be read Tatiyd Ding‘dyandiin han, and may be translated, ‘the picture of the 
Third Convocation hearing the precepts of the Buddha.” Yané, to the modern Burman, is one 
of the early conyocations of the Buddhist Church rehearsing the teachings of the Buddha: yandtin 
is the holding of such a convocation: han means “having the appearance of.” Itis nota verb,’9 


A careful comparison of the figures shewn in this Plate with thase described in the next 
will shew that the figures of the Farm Cave are identical with those of the Kégun Cave in point 
of age and character. 


68 See ante, p.18. There is a recumbent Buddha at Pechaburi in Siam 145 ft, long; see Bowring’s Siam, 
I. 167: and one in Bangkok, 166 ft. long, op. cit., I. 418. 

70 This ‘ Third Convocation’ is a great landmark in Burmese ecclesiastical history, The Burmans mean by it 
Agéka’s Third Council, which, according to them, was held in the Year of Religion 235-236 =307 B.C. Also, accord- 
ing to them, it was as a resuli of this Convocation that they adopted the Buddhist faith, See Bigandet, Life and 
Legend of Gaudama, II. 139; ante, p, 16. 
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Explanation of Index Plate fa. 


Figures (1) and (2) are two figures on one throne ( palin3’!), Fig. (1) is the Buddha in 
priestly costume. Fig. (2) is the Buddha as Zabtibadé. In this case the sole of the right 
foot is not exposed. The material is wood. Fig. (8) is a “Shan Buddha.’? Priestly 
costume; the sole of the right foot is not exposed: material, wood. The same is to be said of 
figs. (4), (9), (11), (12), (13), and (14), all carved in a series of thrones or niches in the same 
piece of wood ; also of figs. (33), (34), (40), (41), (48). Fig. (85) shews the same in stone. 

Figures (5) and (6) are priestly disciples in the attitude of adoration: material, wood. 
So is fig. (7): material, stone. 

Figure (10) is very interesting as being a ‘ Cambodian tower’? in wood, exhibiting the 
four Buddhas of this dispensation, Kakusandha, Kénagamana, Kasapa, Gotama. 

Figure (8) is Zabibadé in the attitude cf submission to the paces after his cons 
version : material, wood, 

Figures (15), (16), (17) and (18) shew the Buddha seated in the coils of the serpent 
Ananta, as on a throne, The serpent is three-headed: the three heads being grotesqued and 
conventionalized in true Burmese fashion, In both these instances the Buddha has both soles 
exposed: material, wood. 

Figures (19) and (23) shew what is known in Burma asa “‘ Siamese Buddha” (Yéd‘ayd 
Ptuyé). It is winged after the fashion of Indian and Sithalese Buddhas: material terra-cotta. 
Hig. (86) exhibits the same in stone, 

Figures (20) and (37) shew the Buddha as Zabaibadé: material, wood. Fig. (24) 
exhibits the same in terra-cotta: and fig. (89) in stone. So does fig. (42) in stone. Both 
soles are exposed, probably, in each case. 


Figures (21) and (22) are two figures of the Buddha as Gabiibadé on onethrone. In this 
case the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. 


Figures (25) and (28) exhibits the Buddha in priestly costume, both soles exposed ; but the 
type is antique. 

Figure (26) exhiblis the head of the Buddha of the Shan type in plaster. 

Figure (27) is the background in wood of a throne and had originally an image fixed on 
to it. It is chiefly interesting as shewing symbols of the sun and moon (?), one above the 
other. 

Figures (29) and (30) shew the janitors of a shrine, much in the fashion common on 


doorways in Ceylon and in Cambodia, Material, wood. Comune Plates IV. fig. 1, X. fig. 3, 
XIV, fig. 16, of Forchhammer’s Report on the Antiquities of Arakan for similar figures, 


Figure (31) is an image of Mabéndayé in terra-cotta, 


Figure (38) shews two images of the “‘ Shin Buddha” seated on the same throne: material, 
wood. 


It will be perceived that the pagoda, at the foot of which the images have been placed, has 
been broken into for treasure. This pagoda is that shewn again in Plate V. 


Plate IZI. 


This plate shews the elevation of the Entrance Hall of the Kogun Cave, which is alluded to 
in p. 336, ante, where a sketch plan of it is given. An examination of the plate through a 
magnifier will shew the extent to which the rock has been ornamented by lines of terra-cotta 
tablets, stuck on by cement and faced for the most with representations of the Buddha seated 





T Spelt pallans = Pali pallaika. 
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See Plates XVI. and XVIa, and also ante, p. 884, where 


a full-sized representation of the back of one of these tablets is given. 


in priestly costume, or as Zabibadeé. 


Plate LY. 
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Heplanation of Index Plate IV. 


This Plate shews the mural decoration of the Kégun Cave to consist mainly of terra-cotta 
tablets, faced with representations of the Buddha, seated as already described. But a few facts 
are brought prominently to notice in it. 


Figure (1) is the recumbent Buddha of not an unusual type. 
Figure (2) is a seated image of the type explained below, p. 354, Plate VII. 


Figures (3), (6) and (13) are representations of the Buddha preaching, a form which 
is very rare in modern figures, but which must have been common enough when these 
caves were decorated. I havephotographs ofa fine set of very ancient type in wood, now at the 
Shinbinkiji Pagoda in Talékmyé, which were taken thither from the Ditsaban Hill at Légaing, 
the ancient Vanijjagima in the Minbti District, one of the oldest sites in Upper Burmah.”? One 
of these is now set up (restored) at the Stlé Pagoda in Rangoon. Figure (13) has been 
accidentally cut out of the Plate, but is in the original photograph. 


Figure (7) represents the Buddha with his Dabék, or begging bowl. 


Figures (8), (9), (10) and (12) are interesting as shewing images of the Buddha (Shan 
type) with one sole only exposed. Fig. (11) shews him as Zabtibadé with a septuple tiara on 
his head. 


_ Figure (4) also shews the great hexagonal ornamented stalagmite, which is to be better seen 
on Plate VIL. 


Figure (5) exhibits the damage, almost universal in pagodas found in or near the Caves, 
and done in order to get af the contents of the treasure chamber. See ante, p. 333. 


The day when this Cave was visited happened to be that of the annual new year’s feast, 
and a couple of boys, worn out with the fatigues of the festival, are to be seen asleep in the 
foreground, The human figures in the photograph are useful to shew the proportions of the 
various objects shewn. 


Figure (14) is an inscription in modern Burmese characters on plaster, which has partly 
peeled off. The figures 2157 can be made out on the original photograph through a magnifier. 
Given that this refers to ‘‘the Year of Religion,’ or Anno Buddhea, it yields the date 1613 A. D. 
Atany rate the inscription is worth looking into, for there should be no diffieulty in reading it, 
Its situation is marked in the sketch plan, ante, p. 336. 


Plate V. 
This shews a pagoda which has been twice dug into in search for treasure.’$ 


Of the mural decoration the objects of chief interest are a prominent figure of the Buddha 
preaching, and the small alabaster figures placed in hollows and on ledges in the upper part of 
the rock. 


The boys in the foreground are some of those, who had come to be present at the new year 
festival noted in deseribing the last plate. 


Plate VI, 


This plate gives a view, shewing the way into the Main Hall from the Entrance Hall, and 
shews that the decoration of roof and walls by means of plastering them with terra-cotia 
tablets extends even to the recesses of the Main Hall. It also shews usefully the extraordinary 
richness of the remains and the confusion into which they have now fallen. 


72 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121; Vol. XXII. p. 6. 
‘8 This is the pagoda which appearsin Plate Ia. Alexander, Travels, 1827, p. 18, says that about Rangoon 4 
good deal of this kind of damage was due to the European troops in the First War. 
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The main features of interest in the plate are those noted im the Index Plate. 
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In many samples in this Plate, notably in figs. (1), (5), (7) and (9), it will be observed thas 
the right sole is not exposed : and this in instances where the figures have obviously been built 
up of brick and plaster. 


Figures (2) and (3) represent devotees in an attitude of prayer, and so does fig. (6), 
giving the back view of a favorite attitude. 

Figure (4) is a sample of a ‘‘ Yéd‘aya P‘aya,” 

Figure (7) is especially interesting as being that of the Buddha enthroned in the jawsof 
@ gigantic three-headed serpont, figs. (8), (8), (8%. Hach head has been conventionalized in 
the manner already described. I possess a fine example from Amarapura in wood of the Buddha 


seated on a throne, canopied by a seven-headed serpent, but the example in the Plate is, so far 
as I am yet aware, unique. 


Plate VII, Plate VIII. fig. 2, Plate IX., Pluie IXa, Plate XII, Plate XIII, 
Plate XV. fiy. 1, 


Plate XV. fig. 1 exhibits what is known as the Kyaikp‘i Kyaikp‘un, or simply as the 
Kyaikp‘un, Pagoda near Pegu, The remaining plates exhibit glazed bricks found in its 
neighbourhood, or in Mr. Jackson’s Garden ia the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, or presumed 
to have come from these two spots. 


I think an examination of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda may throw light on the probable origin 
and date of these peculiar bricks, which I take to be conventional portraits aud commemo- 
rative of devotees. 


Now the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda, a huge mass of brick 90 ft. high,74 shews,I think, the 
influence of the Cambodian style of architecture. Thai is, it is a solid square brick tower, 
on each face of which sits’a huge figure of one of the four Buddhas of this dispensation, viz., 
Kakusandha, Kénagamana, Kassapa, and Gétama. Compare this plate with those given in 
Fergusson’s Indian drchitecture, fig. 378, p. 680, and I hardly think that there can be much 
doubt about it. I have also a curious series of coarse chromolithographs by M. Jammes of his 
visit to Angkor Thom, which confirms this view. The extension of Cambodian, and later of 
Siamese, power, for a time, as far west as Pegu can, I think, be shewn historically.4 The 
Siamese influence seems to have been strongest in the latter part of the 13th and early part of 
the 14th centuries: in the 15th century we find the native Talaing Dynasty firmly established. 
The Cambodians were overthrown by the Siamese in the J4th century, and their influence was 
not apparently felt in Ramafifiadésa after the 10th century. So that, if the Cambodians had 
a hand in the design of this tower, it must date back at least to the 10th century, 
and to its being a well-known structure in Talaing times in the loth century we have the 
testimony of the Kalyani Inscriptions, in which it appears as the Mahibuddharipa near a ferry 
over the Yoga, or Pegu, River,’® 

Plate XIII. goes to further shew the influence of Cambodian art in this region. The 
glazed brick shewn here is from the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu and the costume of the 
ficures is strongly Cambodian,” 

Plates IX. and [Xa exhibit two couples of figures of the portrait class, both, I believe, from 
Zainganaing. They also shew two versions of the inscription described ante, p, 343 f. 
Plate IX. shews the inscription as described, and Plate [Xa shews it in a more cursive form, 
which is interesting on that account. Apart from the testimony of the inscription the costume 
Buddhas seated back to back. It was taken from the neighbourhood of the Kyaip‘un Pagoda, and may well have 
been a votive model of it. In Buchanan-Hamilton’s “‘ Account of the Religion and Literature of the Burmas’’ in 
Asvatic Researches, vi., 265, the Four Buddhas turn up as Chauchasam, Gonagom, Gaspa, and Godama! In Malcolm, 


Travels, Vol. ii. p. 234, they are Kaukathan, Gaunagén, Kathapa and Gaudama, and in Siamese, Kakasan, Konagon, 


Kasap and Kodom. 
78 See Phayre, History of Burma, pp. 638-66: ante, Vol. XXI. p. 377. 76 Ante, p. 46. 
77 But see ante, p. 344 1., as to a possible Siamese origin for these figures. 
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of the figures is Siamese or Cambodian, as also are the costumes of similar figures im Plates 


VIII. fig. 2, IX., I[Xa, and XII. from the same place. The figures are not clothed in 
Burmese fashion. 





I would draw attention to the head-dress of these figures, because if compared with 
that of the “Shan Buddhas” and many non-Burmese figures shewn in Plates Ia, IV., VI. and 
VIL, as found in the caves about Maulmain, it will be seen that they are identical, and 
give us a clue as to when they must have been deposited. 


In Plate VIL. at the point indicated in the index plate below, is a remarkable seated figure 
of the Cambodian type, as shewn in Plate XIII. 





Index to Plate VII. 


Close to the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda is a large metal image of the Buddha overgrown now by 
the roots of a huge pipal tree. In the illustration of this in Plate VIII. fig. 2 are to be seen 
specimens of glazed bricks, shewing precisely the class of ‘ portraits’ above described. The 


inference is that whatever the date of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda itself may be, that is also 
the date of the bricks seen in the Plate. 


The structures in the Zainganaing Quarter, whence these figures came, can be most safely 
attributed to a time before Dhammachéti (the middle of the 15th century),’% and if the 





78 The great Mahichéti Pagoda in Zainganaing was, however, not built till the 16th century, and the Kalyéni 
Péng was built by Dhammachéti, 
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date of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda is to be placed earlier than the 13th century, we get a date 
for these glazed portrait bricks, yzz., at the latest the 10th century A. D., and by analogy a 
similar date for the deposit of similar votive offerings in the caves, Assuming the remains to be of 
Cambodian origin, then, as the Cambodian power lasted in these parts from the 6th to the 10th 
centuries, the ae between them would be that in which the bulk of the older deposits 
must have heen made. 


To sum up the evidence so far available, it may be said that the older cave remains, if 
Cambodian, date between the 6th and 10th centuries A. D.: if Siamese, the date must 
be put forward to the 13th or 14th century. 


Plate VIII. fig. 1, and Plates X. and XI, 





Index to Plate VIII. fig. I. 


Plate VIII. fig. 1 shews selected specimens from the collection of glazed bricks from Pegu 
(see ante, p. 340) in the Phayre Museum, Rangoon. Some are said to have come from Syriam, 
but I cannot say which. They are sufficient in number and variety to shew the poiut of the 
remark already made that the whole set must have represented the march, battle, flight and 
defeat of an ogre army. The march of armed ogres is depicted in figs. (13), (14) , (15), (16), 
and (17): the battle in figs. (1), (2), (7), (8), (9), (10), (11) and (12): ae flight in figs. (6) and 
(18): the defeat, as shewn in attitudes of supplication, in (3), (4), (5), and (19). 


Plates X. and XI. shew some similar figures to those in this instructive Plate in greater 
detail. In Plate X. two couples of the army marchingare shewn, and one, fig. (3), of the flight. 
Figure (£) represents the prisoners, two women in the tight fitting drawers, or girded skirt, of 
the lower orders of the Malays and Siamese. The trunk and legs, as amongst these women 
still, are bare. Plate XI. exhibits the battle in figs. (5), (6) and (7), while fig. (8) represents the 
fight. 
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The figures are further extremely instructive in the matter of costume, and how instructive 
in the matter of arms, the accompanying drawing, taken by Mr. D. M. Gordon of the Burma 


Secretariat from the original bricks, will shew. 





. The d‘ds or knives are shewn in figs, (1), (4), (6), (9), (10): an adze in fig, (2): daggers 
in figs, (5), (8): spears in figs. (8), (7), (8), (11), (18) : round embossed shields (? of leather) in 


figs. (1), (2), (5), (ig. (5) has a peculiarly Indian attitude and appearance), (6), (14): square shields 


(? of bamboo) in figs. (9), (10), (18) : a Malay kris in fig. (14) : a wooden mallet in fig. (15): an 
Indian composite how, with arrow in fig. (12) (the arrow appears to have palm-leaf ‘ feathers’): 


a Kachin cross-bow and arrow in fig, (14): and a quoit in fig. (7). 
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T'rom Plate XI. fig. 8, I extract two more varieties of armament: an axe and a pestle."® 





The two axes and the drum below are taken by myself from bricks in the Phayre Museum, 
which are not shewn on the Plates, 





Many more forms could, I think, be made out from a careful examination of the whole 


110 bricks in the Museum, but enough have been given to shew the value of these bricks 
historically, 


I would, however, warn antiquaries that it is quite possible that these bricks represent the 
Ydmazat, which is the Réméyana in disguise, and that it is not, therefore, to be assumed from 
them that such foreign articles as the composite bow and the round embossed shield exhibit 
anything more than what the artists had seen.in pictures. 


Flates XIIIa, XIV. and XIV a. 


These represent sculptured stones from Thatén. One would say that they were unique 
in Burma, were it not for the description of Pagan in Yule’s Ava, p. 54, and in Crawfurd’s Aru, 
p. 69.90 They are primd facie Hindu, and Vaishnava or Saiva in type, according to the 
— reading of the symbols carved on them,.8! But I think Rajendralala Mitra’s remarks in Buddha 
Gayd, p. 1388 f, are instructive in this connection, as shewing how much Tantrik Hinduism and 
Buddhism are mixed up in Buddhist sculpture in Gaya itself. He also shews that a Burmese 
inscription was found at the foot of an image of ‘Siva and Pirbati ! (page 227). 


The head-dresses of the figures are remarkable, presuming them to precede the figures in 
the Cave remains, It willbe seen that they are practically the same as those attributed to 








enruareer me meaammagpeni 


"9 One of the “ elephants” in Plate X. fig. 2, has a distinct axe mn his hand. 

8° Crawfurd’s remarks, pave 76, in explanation, I think, hit the right nail on the head. In his Siam, p. 150, 
' Craufurd makes the following statement, which may prove of use in this connection. ‘‘ Some questions put to our 
visitor upon the present occasion, respecting the origin of the Hindu images we saw in the temple, elucidated a 
point of some consequence in the history of Hindu emigration. They stated that the images in question were brought 
to Siam from Western India in the year 785 of the vulgar era of the Siamese, which corresponds with the year 1406 
of our time, This fact, if correct, proves that an intercourse subsisted between Western India and Siam a full 
ceqtury before Europeans had found their way to the latter country.” 

51 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 381, 
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Cambodian origin, ante, p. 354, and, for the matter of that, ‘approach very closely to those 
noted in Buddha Gayd, Plates XIIT., XXL. and XXYV. 


Given that these stones represent Buddhist sculptures, they would shew that the 
Tantrik or Northern Buddhism was once prevalent in the neighbourhood of Thatén,® . 
a view confirmed by the remarks made ante Vol. XXI, p. 881, concerning the “ Hindu’”’ nature 
of the glazed tablets round the Pajip‘aya, and further by the presence of the image of 
Mabéndayé in the Caves. 


Mabéndayé, respresents the Harth Goddess, Vasundhara, who is the Vasudhara of 
Cunningham’s Mahdbédhi and the Prithivi Dévi of Rajendralala Mitra? She is Vajra- 
varahi and Vajra-kalika, mother of the Buddha, according to the Northern belief. Her 
image is, at Buddha Gaya, often distinctly Hindu in type, with 4, 6, and even 8 arms.® Ag 
Mabéndayé she is to be seen in Burmese sculptures in many places, notably at the Malhdmauni 
Pagoda at Mandalay, and Iam, as at present advised, strongly inclined to hold that the four- 
armed female (?) figure in Plate XlIIa is simply Vasudhara.® It should also be noted that 
Rajendralala Mitra points out, at p.6 of his Buddha Gayd, that her cult appeared very early 
in Buddhism. 


The presence of Tantrik Buddhism in Burma is a point of more importance than it 
would at first appear. The usual belief, based on local tradition, is that the Burmans got 
their Buddhism thr ough Pali from Ceylon. This belief does not, however, stand historical 
criticism as clearly as it should to be undeniably correct,8* and if it can be shewn that the 
sculptural remains all over the country are of Tantrik origin, the opposite theory, based on 
criticism, that the Burmans really got their culture and religion overland, or by sea, from the 
Novth, will gain overwhelming support. 


Here, atany rate,is a pretty bit of evidence of the early presence of Northern 
Buddhism in Thatén from a native writer of much learning on the points of which he treats 
Sarat Chandra Das, in his Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, p.50f., gives a short life of 
Dipankara Srijnana, Atisa, and says that he “was born A. D. 980 in the royal family of 
Gaur at Vikramanipur in Bangila, a country lying to the Hast of Vajrisana (Buddha Gaya),” 
His name was Chandragarbha and he was educated by ‘‘the sage Jétiri, an avadhit adept.” 
‘He acquired proficiency in the three pitakas of the four classes of the Htnaydna Srivakas, 
in the Vaiséshika philosophy, in the three pitakas of the Mahay&na doctrine, the high 
metaphysics of the Midhyamika and Yégicharya schools, and thé four classes of Tantras. 
Having acquired the reputation of being a great pandit in the Sastras of the Tirthikas, he 
defeated a learned Brahmanin disputation. Then preferring the practice of religion to the ease 
and pleasures of this world, he commenced the study: of the meditative science of the Buddhists, 
which consists of the tristkshdéd of the three studies — morality, meditation and divine 
learning —, and for this purpose he went to the vihdra of Krishnagiri to receive his lessons from | 

Rihula Gupta. Here he was given the secret name of Guhyajiana Vajra, and initiated into 
the mysteries of esoteric Buddhism. At the age of nineteen he took the sacred vows from - 
Sila Rakshita, the Mahisdigika Acharya of Odantapuri, who gave him the name of Dipankara 





82 Cunningham, op. cit. p. 55, shews that it had completely gained ascendancy at Buddha GayA before the 
Mnusalmén conquest in 12U1 A. D. 

83 Buddha Gaya, p. 189. 

8t For a thoroughly Tantrik conception of Vasundhard see Forchhammer, Report on Ant. in Arakan, p. 19, 
where he translates an inscription:—“ May Vasundhard, whose extent measures 240,000 y4janas, raise an accla- 


mation of ‘sidhu, sidhu,’ asa witness to this good work of mine.’? But I must say that I cannot clearly follow 
the passage, or the name, in the text given. 


85 Compare Buddha Gayt, Plates XXI. fig. 2, and XX. fig. 4. Oldfield’s remarks on the Nepalese representa- 
tions of Dharma, Sketches from Nipal, Vol Il. p. 160 f, may be read with much instruction in this connection. 
See, also, his illustration at Vol. IL. p. 157 of the Presta. 


86 Vide Mr. Ffoulkes’ article on Buddhaghésa, ante,°Vol, XIX. p. 105 ff., and Mr, Taw Sein-Ko’s article’on 
Sanskrit words in the Burmese language, ante, Vol. XXI. p. 94 ff., and ante, p. 162 ff. 
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Srijfiana. At the age of thirty-one he'was ordained in the highest order of Bhikshn, and also 
given the vows of a Bodhisattva by Dharma Rakshita. He received lessons in metaphysics 
from several eminent Buddhist philosophers of Magadha.” He was in short a typical 
Worthern teacher of the time, 


Now Sarat Chandra Das goes on to tell us that Dipankara ‘‘on account of these divers 
attainments, which moved his mind variously in different directions, resolved to go to Acharya 
Chandrakirtti, the High Priest of Suvarnadvipa. Accordingly, in the company of some 
merchants, he embarked for Suvarnadvipa in a large vessel. The voyage was long and tedious, 
extending over several months, during which the travellers were overtaken by terrible storms. 
At this time Suvarnadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the East, and its High Priest 
was considered the greatest scholar of his age. Dipahkara resided there for a period of 
twelve years, in order to completely master the pure teachings of the Buddha, of which the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.” On his return he took up his residence at 
the shrine of the Mahabédhi at Vajrisana (Buddha Gayid). 


Sarat Chandra Das also remarks, and he seems to be right in so doing, that Suvarnadvipa 
was Thaton. 


Also, I cannot help quoting a note by Dr. Rost to p, 234 of Vol. I, of his edition of Mis- 
cellaneous Papers relating to Indu-China in which, after describing Prof, Kern’s work in con- 
nection with the Sanskrit inscriptions in the peninsula of Malacca, he says: — “These 
inscriptions confirm in a remarkable manner the conclusions to which the recent (1886) 
decipherments by Barth, Bergaigne, Senart and Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions 
inevitably tend — viz., that Buddhism came to the peninsula and Camboja, not from 
Ceylon, but from regions on the coasts of India, where the so-called Northern type of 
that religion was current.’’ 


That the great medieval revival of Buddhism in Burma was supported by Southern infin- 
ence is unquestionable, but it is far from proved as yet that the original Buddhism of the 
country was not directly Indian in origin, or that medieval Northern Buddhism did not greatly 
affect the ideas of the people. As regards the educated, Tantrik worship and philosophy would 
seem to have disappeared, but, under cover of nét-(spirit)worship, it would seem to still largely 
survive among the people. 


In any case, any such images as those under consideration are worth study, wherever found 
in order to settle the fundamental point now raised, 


To put the matter fairly before the student, it is right to add here the views that a 
eapable Hindu scholar takes of the figures shewn on Plates XIIIa, XIV., and XIVa, 
and so I give here verbatim an opinion kindly expressed for me by Pandit Hari Méhan 
Vidyibhishan, wlio has no doubt as to the Vaishnava nature ofthe stones. He writes :— 
“Plates XIV. and X[Va illustrate the Ananta-Sagyd of Narayana (Vishnu), 2. e., Vishnu is 
represented in human form slumbering on the serpent Sésha, and floating on the waters before 
the creation of the world, or during the periods of temporary annihilation of the universe, 
The figure at the bottom of the Plates is that of Niraiyana with four arms. He is floating 
on the waters reclining on the serpent Sésha. In Plate XIVa the hood of the serpent is 
visible, Two of the most common names of Vishyu are Chatur-bhuja (four-armed) and 
Ananta-Sayana (he who sleeps on the serpent Ananta). From the lotus of his navel spring the 
three gods of the Hindu triad, — Brahma, Vishnu and Mahésvara. The three stalks of the 
lotus are very clear in Plate XIV. The figure on the right of the triad is Brahma with four 
heads, whence his names Chaturinana (four-faced), Nabhija (navel born), and Abja-yéni 
(lotus born). The figure in the middle with four arms represents Vishnu, the sankha, or 
conch, in his hand (in Plate XIV.) being visible. The figure on the left is MahéSvara, the 
drigdla in his hand being quite plain in Plate XIV. One of his names is Tristll. 
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“Plate XII[I@ represents Vishnu with four arms. With one of his left hands he is 
raising his gadd, or club called kKauwmédaki. The figure on his left is not quite clear, but seems 
to be an attendant.” 


It will be observed that there are the remains of an inscription ort Plate XIIIa by the 
right arms of the large figure. I tried to make it out on the stone and failed, but from a 
plaster cast I had taken enough could be seen of it to determine the characters to be 
Burmese of the Kyauksa type. 


Plate XV. fig. 2. 


This plate represents the tablet found in Pegu by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko (ante, Vol. X XI. p.385), 
In the Phayre Museum there are three more such tablets: one from Pegu and two from Pagan.§7 
There is a number of such tablets in the British Museum and in the South Kensington 
Museum, brought thither from Buddha Gaya itself. They seem to be intended to memo- 
rialize in a small space the life of the Buddha, after the fashion, on a much larger seale, 
of the stone slabs pictured by Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, Vol. II. p. 56, and quite lately in 
Part Il, of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 


The inscription on this particular tablet, which is in mediswval Northern Indian charaeters, 
proves beyond all doubt, irrespective of its general form, that it is a specimen of a distinct 
class of votive objects found in great numbers at Buddha Gayd. Im Plate XXIV. of his 
Mahabédhi, Sir A. Cunningham figures several of the tablets he found and calls them “‘terra- 
cotta seals,” and [ think the best explanation of them is that given ante, in Vol. XXL. p. 385, 
footnote, viz., that there was a factory of such objects at Gay& for the pilgrims, who took 
them thence all over the Buddhist world of the time as keepsakes and relics,and presented them 
to their own places of worship on their return home. The tablet figured in the plate is almost 
identical with the much finer specimen figured by Cunningham as fig. EH, Plate XXIV. 


The only special remark I would make about it is that the serpentine objects towards the 
top of the tablet (see figure below) are not serpent heads, but the leaves of the bédhi tree, known 
to the Burmese as nyaungywet, 
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The institution of formal pilgrimages to Gay4 from Burina is proved by the inscriptions 
there, dated in the llth century A. D., and it may be fairly argued that the presence of these 
tablets in Pagan and Pegu is due to the pilgrimages made from the former place in the 
llth century and from the latter, under the auspices of the great revivalist king Dhammachéti, 
im the 15th century, Dhammachét! is well known to have sent large pilgrimage to Gaya. 


8? See also Crawfurd’s Ava; p. 69: In Forchhammer’s Report on the Kyaukkw Temple at Pagan, similar tablets 
are shewn on Plates VII. and VIII. Nos. 15, 16 and 17, but not described. Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 14 f., seem 
to refer to these tablets: and se does Clement Williams, Through Burmah to China, p«3'%- 
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Plates XVI, and XVIa. 


As the figures in these two Plates have unfortunately not been numbered, it is necessary 
to give index numbers here, thus :— 


Plate XVI. 
1 2 
3 
5 4 
6 
7 
8 
Plate XVIa. 
Z 
1 3 
5 
4, 6 


Tn Plate XVI. all the figures represent terra-cotta tablets from D‘ammabi and Kégun, 
Figures (1), (4), (5) and (8) represent the Buddha as Zabibadé, and Figs. (2), (6) and (7) shew 
him dressed in priestly costume. Figure (7) is interesting as shewing in the original bad 
pilding, proved by the figare being now covered with verdigris. 


Figure (3) shews one of three small tablets found in the Kogun Cave. I cannot explain it 
further than by pointing out that it shews a king seated on a throne with a standing female 
figure on either side cf him and three seated Buddhas, or perhaps Buddha, Sangha and 
Dharma, over his head. 


In Plate XVIa we have Fig. (1) the Buddha as Zabibadé and in Fig. (8) Zabtibadé him- 
self kneeling to the Buddha after his defeat. In Fig. (4) we see a specimen of a “Shan 
Buddha,” with the right sole not exposed. Allthese are from Kdgun. Figure (2) exhibits a fine 
plaster head ef the Buddha canopied by the grotesqued head of Ananta. This is from the 
Farm Cave. 

In Figs. (5) and (6) are compared two images in wood, gilt, of priests or disciples praying 
to the Buddha. Figure (5) is one of a modern set from Prome of the “ eight attifudes of prayer.” 
Figure (6) is from Kégun and is clearly ancient in form, 


Plates XVIII. and XIX. 


The fine situations of many pagodas and religious buildings in Burma has been 
often remarked. The same may be said of many of the cities of the Burmese : — Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Preme, Pagan, Mandalay, Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura, are all placed in exceptionally 
fine situations. Even flat Pegu looks well from the river. The site of the great, but abortive, 
pagoda at Myingua, opposite Mandalay, is most striking. . 


Another prominent feature in pagoda building is the habit the Burmese have, ‘owing 
to the increased merit gained thereby, of erecting them in difficult situations. The 
greater the difficulty, the greater the merit (ibd). This is common to all Burma, and it may 
be said that most difficult and naturally inaccessible hills have pagodas on the top, access to 
which is often only to be had by climbing rickety bamboo ladders up dangerous precipices and 
over deep clefts in the rock.®* 

In Plate XVIII. is given a well-known specimen of one of many similar pagodas in 
the Shwégyin District, ¢.¢., in the heart of Ramaiifiadésa, Itis only possible to reach it by 
means of ladders. * 





88 This has been noticed by Clement Williams, Through Burmah to China, p. 64: Malcom, Travels, 1839, il 60, 
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Plate XIX. shews the approach to the D‘ammaba Cave on the Jain River. This plate 
exhibits all the peculiarities above mentioned. It shews the very fine situation of the village 
of D‘ammapba, the small gilt pagoda on the sammit of the hill overlooking the river, and the 
monastic buildings around it. The hill in the distance is that in which the great cave is 
situated and on its difficult summit are situated no less than three small pagodas. 


The Original Photographs. 


I desire to record fully the origin of the Plates, which has only been partially noted on 
the Plates themselves. 


Mr. P. Klier of Rangoon took Plates I, VI., VII., XVII, XVII, and XIX. Mr. F. O, 
Oertel took Plates Ie, I1I., IV., V., VIII. Fig. 1, during the journey herein described. The 
late Mr. RB. Romanis took Plate I]. many years ago. Messrs. Watts and Skeen of Rangoon 
took Plates VIII. Fig. 2, XV. Fig. 1, andat my special request Plates IX., X., XI., XII, XII, 
XIfIe, XIV., XIVa, XV. Fig. 2, XVI., XVla. Mr, W. Robinson of the Oxford Museum 
took Plate [Xa, also at my special request. 


12. — Additional Notes.® 
The Sculptures from Thatén. 


There is a passage in Anderson’s Mandalay to Momien, p. 216, which is extremely valuable 
for the purposes of the present discussions, for it seems to settle the Northern Buddhistic 
nature of the remains from Thatén. ‘In the khyouwng [monastery] which formed our 
residence [at Momien], there was a figure of Puang-ku [7 e,, Pan Ku] the Creator, seated on 
a bed of leaves resembling those of the sacred padma or lotus. This remarkable four-armed 
figure was lifesize and naked, save for garlands of leaves round the neck and toins. He was 
seated cross-legged like Buddha, the two uppermost arms stretched out, forming each a right- 
angle, The right hand held a white disc and the left a red one. The two lower arms were in 
the attitude of carving, the right hand holding a mallet and the left a chisel.” 


Compare this description with Plate XIII., and there can be little doubt that the two 
representations are meant for the same mythological personage. As to Pan Ku, I gather from 
Mayer’s Chinese Reader’s Handbook, pp. 173 (under Pan Ku), 201 (under Sze-ma Ts’ien), and 
376 (Sung Dynasty), that this primordial being of the Chinese was unknown in 85 B. C., and is 
not heard of befdre 420 A. D. Now, according to Hitel, Buddhism, p. 22ff., Buddhistic images 
and ideas first became popularized in China between 62 and 75 A. D, under the Emperor Ming 
Ti of the Hastern Han Dynasty, and at once became allied with Tauism, which had at that time 
already descended to the level of the indigenous and popular aminism.2° Further, Pan Ku 
would also appear to be the counterpart, representative, or successor in art and sculpture, as 
well as in association, of the Buddhist Dharma as conceived by the Northern schools.® 


In this connection, I may as well note here, as a proof of the survival of Tantrik notions 
among the modern Burmese, that I have been for some time collecting all the vernacular 
literature I can lay Hands on about the “Thirty-seven Nats,” or chief spirits. I have amongst 
other documents four complete sets of drawings of the Thirty-seven Nats. The drawings do 


not agree in numbering or namenclature, but they all agree in giving two of the Nats four to 
Six arms each.%2 


T have already had occasion to remark that it is easy to mix up Buddhist and Hindu 
sculpture, and to mistake the former for the latter. Writing, as I now am, in the hope of 





89 From information procured since the pages of this article were set up. 
9 See also Beal, Bu7dhist Records, Vol. i. p. x, 91 See Hitel, Op. cit , pp. 91-95ff. 
*2 The stories of the Nats all purport to be historical and to state who they were in life. They seem to 


approach very closely to the ‘‘saints”’ of the Indian Musalmans, to the Bhitas of Southern India, and in some 
respects to the canonized saints of Europe. 


bo tt Bowring shows, Siam, I. 291, that something very like Ndt-worship is 
common in Siam, 
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rousing students in Burma to a deep examination of the splendid antiquities about them, and 
observing, as indeed one cannot help doing, the unanimity with which they hold that Burmese 
Buddhism has always been what it is now, and their tendency to refer everything Vaishnava or 
Saiva in form to a supposed pre-Buddhistic Hinduism, I would draw prominent attention to 
some remarks made by Brian Hodgson nearly 70 years ago. The caution he inculcates is to 
my mind as important now as it was in those early days of Buddhistic research, 


Writing in 1827 and 1828, he says: ‘‘It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish 
to those, who have means and inclination to follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism, 
Having myself resided some few years in a Bauddha country [Népal], I have had ample opportu- 
nity of noting this resemblance, and a perusal of the works of Crawfurd,™ of Raffles, and of thé 
Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied me that this curious similitude is not peculiar to the 
country wherein I abide. I observe that my countrymen, to whom any degree of identity 
between faiths, in general so opposite to each other as Saivism and Buddhism, never seems to 
have occurred, have, in their examination of the monuments of India and its islands, proceeded 
on an assumption of the absolute incommunity between the types of the two religions, as well 
as between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little, so often as the 
evidence of their examination has forced upon them the observation of images in the closest 
juxtaposition, which their previous ideas, nevertheless, obliged them to sunder as far apart ag 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 


“When, in this country in which I reside, I observed images the most apparently 
Saiva placed in the precincts of Saugata [Buddhist] temples, I was at first inclined to 
consider the cjrcumstance as an incongruity, arising out of ignorant confusion of the two 
creeds by the people of this country. But, upan multiplying my observations, sach a resolution 
gave me no satisfaction, These images often occupied the very penetralia of Saugata temples, 
and in the sequel I obtained sufficient access to the conversation and books of the Banddhas to 
convince me that the cause of the difficulty lay deeper than I had supposed. The best informed 
of the Bauddhas contemptuously rejected the notion of theimages in question being 
Saiva, and in the books of their own faith they pointed ont the Bauddha legends, justifying 
and explaining their use of such, to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the Euro- 
pean works, of which I have already spoken, exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly 
existing in regions the most remote from one another and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whencesoever Banddha monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by Huropean 
curiosity, the same dybious symbols were exhibited; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I found employed to explain them. I showed these monuments to 
a well informed old.Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, particularly the famous 
Trimirti image of the Cave Temple of the west, He recognized it as a genuine Banddha 
image! As he did many others, declared by our writers to be Saiva!.............. The purpose 
ef my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are, notwithstand- 
ing, strictly and purely Bauddha; and that, therefore, in the examination of the antiquities 
of India, and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, because on the sites of old Saugata temples 
we find the very genius loct arrayed with many of the apparent attitudes of a Saiva god. Far 
less need we infer, from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Saivism. .......... -- Upon the whole, therefore, I deem it certain, as 





%3 f° On the extreme resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism,.”’ 
Oriental Quarterly Magazine, vii. 218. viii. 252f.; Languages, etc., of Népal, 1338. 

% Q. Crawfurd, Sketches of the Hindus, 1792, or perhaps J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago. In 
the former work, Vol. ii. p. 117ff., is an account of the “‘ affinity between the religion of Siam, China, Japan, and 
Thibet, and that of Hindustan,’’ the author remarking in a footnote to p. 117, ‘‘ with the religion of Arracan and 
Pegu we are not much acquainted ; but, as far as I had been able to learn, it is almost the same with that of Siam.” 
In 1786, Flouest, the traveller, sent home a long aceaunt of the ‘‘ Religions des Peguans et des Bramas”’ (L“oung 
Pao, ii. 7f.), but it seems to have been official and to have never been published till 1891. 
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well that the types of Saivism and Buddhism are very frequently the same, as that the 

things typified are, always more or less, and generally radically, different.’’ 


Pegu Jars. 


Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, page 95, gives a 
reference to the Pegu jar, which is a valuable contribution on the subject, to prove the spread 
of the article at that time. He quotes ‘a memorandum of 1664 preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London, and entitled, ‘The Trade of India as ’tis now managed by the English 
Company of Merchants trading in some parts of it is very invallid in comparison of what is 
now drove by our neighbour nation the Dutch.” It states that ‘many sorts of clothing are 
sent into Pegu, a Port in y* Bay { Bangala | which returnes rubies and readie money, the coine 
or currant money of the place, allsoe Martanans Jarres. ”’ 


Yule gives the quotation from Pyrard de Laval, already referred to, from the French 
edition of 1679 (i. 179), thus:—‘‘ Des iarres les plus belles, les mieux vernis et les mieux 
faconnées que jaye veu ailleurs. Iyen a qui tiennent antant qu‘vne pippe et plus. Elles 
se font au Royaume de Martabane, d’ou on les apporte, et d’ou elles prennent leur nom par 
toute ’Inde.” Commenting on this passage in his edition of Pyrard (1. 259), Gray remarks,% 
“Mr, Bell (Report on the Maldives, 1850) saw some large earthenware jars at Male, some about 
two feet high, called rwméa, and others large and barrel shaped, called maétabdn. The name 
seems to survive also on the Madras coast; e.g., we find in Mr. P, Brown’s Zillah Dictionary, 


1852, ‘Martaban, name of a place in Pegu: a black jar in which rice is imported from: (sic) 
thence.’ ” 


In Brown’s Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, 1854, I 
find, page 88: ‘ Martaban, a black Pegu jar; so called because imported from Martaban,” 


Perhaps the neatest unconscious reference of all to the Pegu jar isin Hunter’s Account of 
Pegu, 1785, which tells us (page 65) that ‘a foreigner may marry one of the natives, on which 
occasion he pays a stipulated sam to her parents; but, if he leaves the country, he is not per- 
mitted to carry his wife along with him. So strict is the law in this particular, and so 
impossible it is to obtain a dispensation from it, that some men, who have had a great affection 


for their wives, have been obliged, on their departure, to carry them away secretly in jars, 
which were supposed to be filled with water.” 


I may as well summarize here, in tabular form, the history and wanderings of the Pegu 


Jar from the evidence alluded to above and ante, page 340f., including the statements made 
in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Martaban. 





Date. Place. Name. Author. 





ce. 748 | Burma .. ove 

ec. 832 | Burma wn. ave 
13850 | India «. aes 

c, 1450 | France .. ane 
1516 | Pegu 
1598 Dec. «we Wess Wie Os 
1609 | Philippines and Japan 
1610 | Maldives dae 
1615 | Portugal see 


Parker. 
Parker. 

| Ibn Batata. 

«| 1,001 Jours.” 
.| Barbosa. 


-| Martabin ... 
.| Martabani 
-| Martaban 
Martauana 
| Tibor wal fe 
.| Martabane 

| Martabania 


.| Linschoten. 

.| De Morga. 

.| Pyrard de Laval. 
.| Du Jarric. 








% Pyrard was wrecked in the Maldive Islands on the 2nd July 1602, and was a captive there till February 1607, 


and it was during his captivity that he remarked on the Martaban jars, which he saw in the ships from Mogor (s the 
coast of Sindh and Gujar&t), Arabia, and Persia. 
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Date. Place. Name. Author. 
1664 | England or are ..| Martanan .. se ...| Anderson. 
1673 | France .. oe ive ..| Merdebani sak «| Galland. 

1673 | Western India.. ie «| Mortivan ... asi ...| Fryer. 

1688 | India ... ‘a sis ...| Montaban... see .../ Dampier. 

1690 | Moluceas sid see ...| Martavana ose .... Rumphius, 
1711 | Pegu ... sg a ...| Mortivan ... ae ...| Lockyer. 

1726 | India ... os oes ...| Martavaan see | Valentijn. 
1727 | Pegu «. sis, aes ...| Martavan... iss .«.| Alex. Hamilton. 
1740 | India .. se i | Pegu Jar ... sts ..| Wheeler, 

1820 | Arabia and Persia ... ..| Martaban ... si | Fraser. 

1833 | Pegu «. aes we = wee | Pega Jar... ‘ins «..| Low. 


1850 | Borneo... see nt | Gusih ws a «| Boyle. 

1851 | Calecuttaand Maulmain ...| PeguJar... «. «| Hakibition Catalogue, 1851. 
1852 | North Madras ... oe ...| Martabén... sae ...| Brown. 

1880 | Maldives ° ws ea ...| Mataban (Rumba) .-| Bell. 








Some Forgotten Ancient Sites. 


The whole of Hastern Ramafitiadésa, now comprised in the Maulmein, or Amherst 
[Kyaikk‘ami], District of Burma, having for centuries been the battle ground between 
Burman, Talaing, Shan, Karen, Taung®i, Siamese, and Cambodian, — the cockpit, in fact, of, 
Lower Burma, — is alive with historic memories and full of old historic sites, which, perhaps 
patience and careful study, both of the surface of the country, and of the old MS. chronicles 
and records preserved in many parts of 1t, may yet recover to the student. 


Many of these places are now practically unknown even to the local residents, and 
certainly so to the world of orientalists in general. But, in one of the wildest pamphlets about 
Burma that it has been my lot to peruse, Coryton’s Letter to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on the prospects of a direct Trade Route to China through Moulmein, 1870,°6 at page 12, 
is preserved a paragraph from a Forest Report of 1848, which has a notice, worth following 
up, of some ruined sites along the Paungjin river, forming part of the boundary between 
Burma and Siam :— 


* Before the occupation of these Provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thoungyeen 
was divided into four counties or jurisdictions, extending from Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported a considerable Talien[Talaing] population. The chief cities, the ruins of which 
may still be traced, were Meerawadie, Doungnuey (now Wiensaw), Dounggryyeen (now 
Ekalaik), and Dong Thoungyeen. These were all situated on the now British bank of the 
Thoungyeen, whilst their rice cultivation lay on the other side of the river, now possessed by the 
Shans subject to Siam.’ For these town names read Mydwadt, Déngnwé, Winso, Déngjtyin, 
Déngbaungjin. All appear to be unknown to any fame, except Myiwadi, which is mentioned 
inthe British Burma Gazetteer, II. 797, and again at page 428. This time without any kind of 
mention as to its being a place of ancient historical interest. Mason, Natural Productions of 
Burma, page iii. of the 1850 Ed., gives a story of another site of similar name, Déngyin, under 
the name Déongyang, in his own peculiar romantic style; and this story is partly repeated in 
the British Burma Gazetteer, II. 141, s.v. Doonreng: so difficult is it in the present state of 


%6 The author was Recorder of Maulmain; andfor astonishing discursiveness and, to the Anglo-Burman, 
for amusing comments on current local politics, I recommend this production. One gathers that he livedin per- 
petual hot water with the Government, and one does not wonder. 
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Burmese transliteration to identify place names. Déngyin appears to bea Karen name 
according to Mason, who takes the opportunity, as usual, to record the local folk-etymology 
thereof as the true one! 


The Kégun Cave. 


The American Missionary, Malcom, travelled about the rivers which centre at Moulmein 
in 1835 with Judson, and gives an account, somewhat confused in its outlines, of the caves 
visited by myself, He says that he went to “the three most remarkable — one on the Dah 
Gyieng and two on the Salween.” I gather from his description that these were respectively 
the D‘anmabé on the Jain and the P‘dgat and Kégun on the Salween. Of the last he gives 
an account in his Travels, Vol. II. p. 61f., which is sufficiently graphic to be worth repeating. 
*‘ The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular, but uneven, face of the mountain, inclosed in 
a strong brick wall, which forms a large vestibule. The entrance to this enclosure is by a path, 
winding along the foot of the mountain, and nothing remarkable strikes the eye, till one passes 
the gate, where the attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the space within the 
wall filled with images of Gaydama of every size, but the whole face of the mountain, to the 
height of 80 or 90 (? 50) feet, is covered with them. On every jutiing crag stands some 
marble image covered. with gold, and spreadjng its uncouth proportions to the setting (? rising) 
sun. Every recess is converted into shrines for others. The smooth surfaces are covered by 
small flat images of burnt clay and set in stucco. Of these last there are literally thousands. 
In some places they have fallen off with the plaster in which they were set, and left spots of 
naked rock, against which bees have built their hives undisturbed. Nowhere in the country 
have Iseen such a display of wealth, ingenuity, and industry. But imposing as is this 
spectacle, it shrinks to insignificance, compared to the scene which opens on entering the 
cavern itself. It is of vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs no human art to render 
it sublime. The eye is confused, and the heart appalled, at the prodigious exhibition of infa- 
tuation and folly (scil., religions zeal of a different kind to the writer’s). Everywhere on the 
fioor, overhead, in the jutting points, and on the stalactite festoons on the roof, are crowded 
together images of Gaudama, the offerings of successive ages, Some are perfectly gilded, 
others incrusted with calcareous matter, some fallen, yet sound, others mouldered, others just 
erected. Some of these are of stupendons size, some not larger than one’s finger, and some of 
all the intermediate sizes; marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay. Some, evenof marble, are so 
time-worn, though sheltered of course from changes of temperature, that the face and fingers 
are obliterated. In some dark recesses, bats were heard, and seemed numerous, but could not 
be seen. Here and there are models of temples, kyoungs, é&c., some not larger than half a 
bushel, and some 10 or 15 feet square, absolutely filled with small idols, heaped promiscuously 
one on the other. As we followed the paths which wound among the group of figures and 
models, every new aspect of the cave presented new multitudes of images, A ship of 500 tons 
could not carry away the half of them,” | 
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Images and Objects in the Kogun Cave. 
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[V.—Mural Ornamentation, Entrance Hall, Kogun Cave. 
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Br Seeaksaees ..to doitdaib ,ivelA 
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Hlo ,amoitqrioant bettbs at ;.AV6 ,Soaaroarb 
sn :¥G aaa grid ; ‘Vd .sddacre 
OG | Gascetws ad stetaka eae 2VG ws 
ee succes mages Sait to icsbaarsl odd ,2ttoxsore 


QTE cece ccccecccecttscctstiesecseoseee SlQoog 8 ,eredorA 
GYD cccccscccccccesncscceccccee coe Slqoog 6 .editdasdorA 
MOOG ssieissesees SOLE ere Patag order tgarocdec A 


CO daa ccccsenceces sdnwameadea 
OES: ssseases dmteuinbaer ar Resin odd .siincoéA 
GY L- siatentces sie + Urdesoo 6 seduce, 

ane ati bas “cttam & s cidboA to .tlboA 


sioddebasoA 


evr . saiasbieidaen's rabssesude eeustecuctendetavess lO 
ov. . siisaienaisa . Uiiovos 6 sot 
ab re TY, ‘anay £t0 nae Jlotoisre elsains 
watod se ;GIf dat s :dY .ewoo : Te BIg 
BER cc cecuas ees ee 8 Suntisy — , OY .2odene ; dik 
GVL. acttcenede weeeseeee AIBCOTOCT 8 ROB pA 


to prado: Of cant a SdbboicA = Addst6cA 
NL. Gidea ... MOdsdT ts vreidil oft 


GV L eatieeeiee t ee £ atigivb tedoA 0 sqivb iedoLA 
eyt Bocas .. LOrest AiBioVOM K Ithotsda A 
AME aeerer creme errr  Uihoyoo 6 tbdévrsdrA 
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VE ot tesceeresceereeceeree Ml SO8T to sdbboiwo1A 
G\U: Seeoueesetaas sesersaceeee- OOO 8 wSVarvOoA 
Nis seksedine ee ee & cadida bang A to .sastasieqA 











368 INDEX. 
Badara, a people... oncedes bee . 174 | Bone Queen, story of the...... ...... oy) 


Bahlika, or Bahlika, a oeines y and “the 
people of 1b ...secceee 174 
Bahugiri, a mountainous country .. wwe L174: 
Baijndth on karma cess sisveceees 22O0fF. 
Bairat Hdict €ditedancwisescie sven veensisacoeeesaeaasec cee 


Seer anssas tea tsteseypoe 2.2898 oes 


aaa 05804 C08 Be 


Baladévapattama, & City ..csccecsssecscereeeessecee L7H 
Bangk6k = DvarAvati ....cccccsccesersenseereceane 4 
bao, derivation of . saledy ist . 165 
Barawar sees of Tal si Das, an “icugant 

of the... pitas a asin e Sey epteoneneeGruuaremmca@ascoes 201 
Barawé, see Bar awat Raimayon . 201 
Barbara. & pCople ....cccsscscssscvsesevescees . 174 
bark, the island of, 171, 174 ;— wearers et 

bark ..... Sseneanunie ‘i des: dha 
bas veliefs, Buddhist, asce ‘bed ae rvdareueoue ts 
Basseen, a variant of Bassein. a ee 


Bassein, the name cases eft, = Kuthé én. 4 


Bassien == Bassein ....ceccccescsscvecessecerssesseseee OO 
Bassin == Bassein ..csccccscee coscseseccvscssevesceee 20) 
Battiam = (P ) Bassein ..cesccssesesesereeeee QUI 
Bauddha =a Buddhist ..... subene-aieacte _BG8E. 
Bean-stalk, Jack and the, Lushai ata one 79 
bed, hero in folktale carried away by a tiger 

on his, 75; bed and banyan tree, notes on 

variants of the folktale incident ....cccscseeee. “7 
Belgaum District, an inscription in the, 

DUO TUCO ses casts dectevsaweascaesirnceehsenGs guetuciees O52 
Demy beni OSs <ogesers sec ekeasssessee. vedstaevaseaseecene 174 
Besynga = Bassein doubtfully vee 20 
Bhadra, a poople ...scesescescsetossectsersssecess oo LTH 
BhadrdSva, a people ........suescsescessetsseessecse 17 


Bhalla, or Bhilla, a people ... 175 


eee Cee CHF peneev ase seg 


Bharata, & people .....esssesscoscssesseseecesseseeece LTH 
Bharatavarsha, one of the ancient names of 
LNG usiteevastortiwds ten Siosiiaevteces. ligt: V5 
Biarikachohtas the ae u Br ie Soke Eee 175 
Bhasdpura (P), apparently a town .......cc.ee » 175 
Bhilla see Bhallais..scsassvecscdecdessdevceesdencecds, 175 
Bhimaratha, the river Bhima ...............000.6. 175 
hogaprastha, apparently a people .......0.. 175 
Bhégavardhana, apparently a city or county y. 175 


Bhringi (?), apparently a people... sietwcae., LTD 


Bhiminitha, a title given to foes in nNG épal... 294 
bhatapura, ‘the city of spirits’ ...0.......06. 175 
Bhuvanaikavira, title of Samar: akéléhala Pin. 
UY Ai eesseievecaeaaeneresueststvlesiceatleiaciecisscces> Gl 
Bhivanékabahu of Oeylon, RAamAdhipati’s 8 
letter to, on a tablet of BOld: seichiasicisccccses. Al 


Binay Pattrikd of Tul’si Das, an account of, 2578. 
Biinji Caves described ... ---327, 339 
Birbal, connected with a folie. 301: his 

son quotedin a folktale as ‘‘ young Birbal.”? 321 
bird, eagle, saves heroine in folktales wrere LOO 
blood, power of, to turn snake-hero cnt a 


snake seeecerecccesscsnensensee 102 
Boalianthyas, a Nine. ote cen snesnnsestsccssacsserzes LUf. 


@venstwa 


a ee cor rt GR 


brab, old Anglo-Indian for the todiy: alin: 9498 
Brahmadéva of Rayapura, ee of, 


noted seen cenaeeee cae cercaeee we 88 
Bruhmajdlasutia yefoned! i. in the Kilvaas 

LNBCTIPCIONS ssc iccaseteareweunncretass cs caues ». ay 
Brahmapura, a city .. Aga sani 6 See Meee ees . 175 
bride, capture of, in folktales fipddaowiasaeeeiacas. 6 


Brihat-Suiirhitd, the, of Vdvahwahinas ‘a; its 
topographical list chcis oneuene mutt | to 195 
Buddha, image of, inacave wt Nevapatam, 45: 
serpent canopy of, 339, 349, 353:— and the 
mole, the tale of, 160:— Gautama, figures 
of, explained, 31491f ; old and modern, 
dressing of fivures of, 039; huge recum- 
bent figures of, instances of oo... eee OA? 
Buddhaghdsa, his mission to Thatin doube: 
ful, 14; not mentioned in the Kalyfini In. 
SGI PIOUS: <addpatan sec sanwese ested danitadensgdudeaes 
Buddhism, Brian Hodeon’s opinions on 
Northern, 5653:— Northern, in EBurna, 
oosit , 302ff.; the Northern or Mahayana 
Sehvol exme first to Burma, 165 :— Tuntrik, 
in Buna, dooit, :-— the present Southern or 
Hinaydina Senvol of Bumnese, is a refor- 
mation, loo.—a short history S in the 
Kalyani Inscriptions... piatakaeas 
Buddhist sects in Cey ne the en ee, 38 ; in 
Pagan, 31; the six at Muttimanagara, 33 :-— 
schisms, carly, loff.:—- priests in Ceylon, 
list of celebrated, 44; im Pen, list of, 48; 
in Burma, number of, abuut 1450 A.D.,87; 
in Burma, titles granted to celebrated, 
44 :— figures in Burma described, 310ff, ~— 
sites in Burma ........ ee OGLE, 
bulla, theislimd Of dsacesvarnse sasceneves tenes kD 
Burma, notes on the name, 8: — ancient 
emigration from India int0......eceeseceeee 7 
Burmese, Sanskrit words in, 162ff.;— double 
words in, one half Pah, one half San- 
skrit in origin, 164:— palaogruphy, notes 
OD, wieesagevess ase 98 


14 


86 


PoP ser tena sne oes 4B GON Be 


esenee Fae Baateeenasen tee eee toe 


Cambodia is not Kampdja w.cccccsccsscccssssutees 4 
Cambodian architecture im Burma, 349; date 
OF Losdewutiasenawesieeussde sans warmsnectuasieesaeyse@ ODL: 
cannibals ......... sectanesiaees merce CO 
castes referred to in the Brihat-Samhitd .... 175 
Caves, Buddhist, about Maulmain described, 
3274. :— caves, listof,in the Amherst district, 
327f.; on the At‘aran and DénSami Rivers, 
327 :— Koégun, anote on the, 366;— P‘agat, a 
note on the, 366:— Buddhist, at Negapatam, 
45:— in Cochin China, 329 :— in the Laos 
States, 339:— in Siam, 529 :-— artificial light. 
ing of Buddhist, cases of, 839 and note :— 
female figures in Burmese Buddhist, rare... 339 


eeeses eee eee as » 600 b8Ge 
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Chaidya, the people of Chédi ..........0.. ~ 175 
Chaélukya-Vikrama-kéla, the era of the West- 

ern Qhalukya king Vikramaditya VI.; 

examination of some dates in it ...296, 997, 298 
Chaélukyas, a conquest of the ......scccserescseeee 5D 
Champa, Séniya, king of, legendary account 

of his sons wo, 6 rere ie 
Champa, a town or asiey » 175 
Champ& = Bhagalpur .. saesigeewsdkeeehee: OO 
Champitka; see (Chebehih ese ean wieen LD 
Chamundaraja Pararmara, inscription of, and 

Bis Pedigree. sticssjectersoerisenisasewues CO 
Ohatichiilta, & People ssevecsscveeosedessadsiesvesssese: 200 
Chandan: Part ccvixsenicanssssaclsnseecevcsdsthecdindet- O10 
Chanda pa: Para mara: ieuciscnsaccn sev stesdnecnereses: “BO 


Chandi Pari ao . 324 
Chandra ‘fem ), the Moon in a a; folktale . 317 
Chandrabhdga river ...cccsesceceesecenen sees . 176 


Chandrapura, a city ........ ae . 170 
Chandrapuyra, the cnbabiants of Chandi aut 176 
charmadvipu, ‘the island of bark’ . 176 
Charmaranga, a eile ae aden ee 176 
charms — string — again the evil eye......... 56 
Charudévi, apparently a town or aaa) sez. 276 
Chédi country .. cetaee "171, 176 
Chédika, the ‘Aaools of Ohad ee . 176 
Chéra country.. suarsds me el 
Chéras, their saaneenon with ‘the Pandas. 59 


aoe Ce0n 


Chérya, the people of the Chéra country ...... 176 
Chhai, a pargana in Bengal ......scccssces eee 295 


Chhapata, a village in Kusimarattha ........ 29 
Chhapatamahbathéra, 29 ff.: visits ere . 29 
China, & people .scoorsss cosccsccecesceccesconsnaces see 176 
China-== Bhamo... sccuwassacagwenwineasecnuses , Ge 
Chinadésa = Bhams and neighbourhood, A: — 

the Mahéradja of, constructs a Buddhist 

cave at Negapatam ..cssscscssssersssscscene 4D 
Chinarattha, district Of ..c.cccsccsccsecscvsessceee 


chipitandsika, ‘ flat-nosed people’ ......s00seeee 176 
chiranivasana, ‘wearers of bark?’ .....cceseceons 176 
Chitradaita, R&madhipati’s eats to 
Ceylon .. vee 41 
Chitr a Ria, fin cielo Chitr akob or Cina 
két.. ieccuemeseviewercbuaeseidedeaveeree . 176 
Chéla a ae wivavae des . 176 


Chiélas, a MS. scnealoes of hie: eta ff. a 
list of their vassals, 143: their connection 
with the Pandyas, 59: an account of their 


WLS icsivewes sun eveces Nee Seemed es cuueas «- Ld BHF, 
Cinderella, variant Of ....ccceccsesesece cosceesee es SOLE: 
cocoa-nuts, the island of ...... saeskeubaeteqeessk wee LO 


coins, of the Pandyas, 61 :— copper, of Raja- 

raja, 60:— Danish, at Tranquebar .........117ff. 
conch-shells, the places for obtaining ......... 176 
Convocation, the First Buddhist, alluded to, 

16: the Second Buddhist, alluded to, 16: 

the Third Buddhist, alluded to ..cccsccoeeee 16 


corpse-light in folktales .......scseccssseseacesseee QOL 
Cosmin ==: Bassein .....ee0. ‘uteeenlemaaee, LG 
co-wives, mutual relations of, 1 as 3 exhibited 4 in 
Indian folktales .. Oe ree 218 
curing heroine to marr iy her in i folktalea . (Sf. 


Dadhiya, king of the Damilas (90 B. C.)...... 39 
Dagon, changes of the word,19 n.: = ddgaba, 

O7 «see DD WERAGON cinwiacveiaessvaavedwivetance 2E 
Dagong == Dagon wrccccssscccccccsacsessscsnsccesaven Of 
Dagoon = Dagon .......... ee ee Li 
Dakkhina-vihara of Oaylen: the: seskesne dees. OU 
dakshindpatha, a name for Southern India... 
Dala mentioned in the Kalyanf Inscriptions. 32 


Dalanagara = Dala . iasaaersene: oP} 
. Damara, or Damara, a speopte ie sseapaaleiceaventns 176 
Dambarasimha Paramara ...ceecsreeerseeeee BU 
D‘ammatha Caves, described 3o7 i, oo lft. 
Dandaka, a country or people.........csseeeereee L76 
Dandakavana forest . oe 176 
Dandapingalaka, a people ested . 176 
Dingyidaung Hill, opposite Prome, legend 
of . eee esutatentusens . 160 
Dancbore Fort at Dranguebar seaalsiehe.ausseuys toss 116 
Danturaka, a people .. seisvelnees L400 


Darada, a oe Rice te ek 176 
Dardura, & MOUNAIN....2. ccsceeccsecescecsescsceesee L176 
Darva, & People .issccces vsessassesens 176 
Dasaméya, a people .escescecseees eT wks: 
Dasapura, the modern Mandasty atnicideuddsens- a 00 
Dasdrna, or DaSdrna, a people vsccesrecsseeee 176 
Daséraka, or Daséraka, a people .........45 176, 177 
date: of establishment of Buddhism in Bur- 
ma, 17:— Burmese Era, instances of, in 
imscriptions, 2, 5:— importance of the, in the 
Kalyani eee dae 1] :— South Indian, 
discussed, 136 f.:— some that do not work 
satisfactorily... aes Biiee . 1108. 
dates paleulated’ « 80, 81, 908%, 94, O5f, 107, 2198, 
Daulatabad is not Hiuen pana § unnamed 
capital of Maharashtra... cai .. Ils 
Days of the week ghentionieds. in reeordad 
dates :— 
Sunday... 


sehasueeee 42, 43, 97 
Monday... 5, “42, 46, 53, 137, 188 
eiesdagiesicis i eoestenaws .. 46, 90, 188, 219 
W ednesday .c8 Ag , 44 (tistics), 45, 46, 
137, 138, 219 
LhUrsday cree coscecosserenedt, 46, 94, 95, 136 
TIGA: csbesseees: 5 44, 46, 116n. 
Saturday...... 0 5, “Ads 49, 138, 219, 220 
Days of the weskg names of them as used in 
recorded dates :— 
Gur (Thursday) icvivsaiwesseacstieeaass 
Ravi ia amar tas seeeeies 
Séma (Monday) . 
Sukra (Friday)... 


108 

. 109 
sapitvenedans - 109 
ee) 81, "B83, 108 
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rr 


day, civil, of the fortnight, or month, denoted 
by sudi and badi, mentioned in recorded 
dates :— 
‘former half’? :— 
TOE ssi cuea ein bed aucncene cine tage uvaeneounanaue nee 
“latter half?:— 
CUcidiussetiveacsarens antueneheers ~ 138 
first fortnight :— 
second fortnight:— 
TOU Lis Zag eeu avecusmaneautcntacdauvel wee ceusmesiee woe O 
dark fortnight :— 
LSE. sai witaketdasvcivasaeatesgsawissarsvndes ay. Dy 40 
ON css ucwseesnaxevdssetsionass Gy, Dy Aes 44, 109 
Bi -dbicemdeasuwidets bag atudtesa D. Bey aOs AUT 
P] Glivescinswatecesiet eestvinvercieemar Go, to. “AO 
TO Ui tuliasds ns adarioereneteie ae ety. 46 


DOt ss iana's ee aenr 10%, 187 
bright for inlet — 


Ist... et ee ee ee el 


DY Cadeautave veces satensnracso tar weessebingheweweben “0 
OU (im MES.) dessewesnstetitsegamteratertecncee <9 
PUD sab iGu osisd. sevacniauteaaweduantebaneue as GUe- OS 
GUD: Jcasasewadarsaus waboutessee: Dy 40,00, 02,, G8 
DUN Ss well wie cincereesuectenstec by Bens, sO 
10th (in ma eivedu teieaheiesiecesee milaee:, OF 
TDEL sepeattersceetes Seat cwectieis 4.6 
14th . aaaawe cueneteuels 108 
fodaniche ne ected = — 
full moon ... .sscees sp ensieecsee Oe: De oC 
dates, lunar, 4. ¢., tithi, mentioned in recerded 
dates . seerebseeeiesen.. OU 
day, solar, mentioned in recorded dates :— 
MNSU: sesasvaneceks 
26th ws. 
DUT aciieeeaceceses 
30th ... usxi stetiede teas escsuete ‘116n. 
dead, the anpdon of cae ite i errs Wid 
demon guardian of a tony, 318, 324; of 
heroine .. pie ctaaemeuatenen seven 248 
demons, mil elf. is ite beguddscetembedeestiaen ATT, 
deus ew machind in folktales veccccssccsseseoes ne, 196 
Dévanathpiyatissa, king of Ceylon wsscee 38 


137 
137 
136, 138 
137 
137 


sone COR ace cea tsaade 


sauevieeeenass4b, LOS 


Se teegan GCapena cae ene 


@ eweces beove 


OOS O TSE CORK Ce HHO FOO See eed teD SHO Ben 


wee 138 
. 138 
weave L1G 
(stieuisaen, LOO 
207 
ésose JOT 


SESS geese see eee FER RAGE O Hee 
2S eRe ePH ease eneese, eas 
SEROTEC HOR RAH ERAS 


SPCC HED arr eed BAe Mmares tee 
Sad BOO ee eoeetesns eeoeteeseeorcaseraeen 


ase eeaecas 





Dévandmh Piyé of the new edicts identified 

WILE PVVAGAGT sci ces aaeicahsnctoantesee decree .. B00£. 
D6Vvika, & PIVEN cecceecee cee esovee ee 
Dhammachéti (of Pegu), some nueoant: “of 

him, 13:— described as king of Rammajfi- 

FAACSA: anscesesteass Sdesesevasewiiasseeapinemaies ‘LO 
Dhammiasdkaraja = Aboks eteaseevaec wen. Th 
Dhammavilisathéra = Sariputta cece 3 
Dhanushmat, & MOUNtAII.....cceececceecetensrecens 
Dharmapattana, & CILY .....-csccesseesenees : 
Dharmaranya, @ forest region.....ccssee cee eceeee 17 
Dharwar District, Spica in the, 

NOCCOU, ces sincs.voereiesstesescswesaventenen90, 297s OOS 
diamonds ; “tlie aneaue: places where eae 

WONG LOUNG, cinasinicseesssasen say conecesss . 177 
igen Dacia ., iahpaeedaesdas secabcisebiaweanmas “27 
Digone = Dison . seis iieadolceenGag: see 
Digumpachéti is a Palisined: {orn of Dagon, 

27; = Shwédagin Pagoda .....cccesseceree 7 
Dipankara Srijfiana, SCO ALISA oeccccccccescneee SOBEL 
dirghagriva, ‘people with long uccks’ 
dirghakééa, ‘long-haired people’ 
dérghdsya, ‘long-faced people’ wesc 1 
divishtha, ‘the inhabitants of heaven, or 

CWELLPES iD EG ERY” sicveicsetecennemeasayes 177 
dog-faced people.. _ 177 
Dogon = Dogonne == = Dagon... ebanigtane ites Cod 
Déhdbealt, of Tul’si Dis, an, wekauae of the, 

995: identification of the déhds... ween 23 
Doma, the Gipsies .rcccsee cossccetnscsencenseeeee 177 
Dongjfyin, an ancient site in Sava . 965 
Déngnwe, an ancient site in Burma, .......... 365 
Dénethaungyjin, an anvient site in Burma ... 365 
Doéngyin, an ancient site in Burma ..... ee 365 
DaiteGn = Dae on, sesriiesreteeceaie i igccesi 27 
Dravida country raeabeten LEE 
Diiivida, ‘of or belonging is ‘Dawda’. . 177 
dreams in folktales .........sseceeee . 323 
Duttabaung son Mah&binbawa ane Beday’ yt 

king of Prome, 159: legend about him...... 16 
Dvdravati = Bangkok ......ccesssssecerseevoveseoes 4 


SRS COT Beet Fe ene nae Oa tet ser CFF oe 


4 


t 


& 


ears; people with cars like a winnowing fan. 177 
eclipse of the moon mentioned in a secorded 
INSCYIPtION .....eseeee pigiedsnes “Oo 
ékacharana, ‘ oue- footed eaaple’ - 177 
Hkalaik, an ancient site in Burma.. . 365 
ékapada, ‘ one-footed ye ee ee wea LCE 
tkavildchana, ‘ oue-eyed people’ .eccececceeee 177 
elepnants; CHE Clem OL <ceeciessveussierensdeccadeace 274 
Hlléré, mentioned in the Brihkat-Samhité as 
Veellra: ssavisves see Seca .. 182, 193 
era, the Jinachakka eenlained: 7: eT akabsna: 
naséna, proofs thatit commenced 1119 A. D., 
107: 7th year of current reign, 137: 18th 
year of current reign quoted, 39:—12Lth 


iNDEX. 
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year from the introduction of the (Buddhist) 
Religion into Pugiéma, quoted, 30;— 1472nd 
year from the establishment of the Reli- 
gion in Lankadipa quoted w.ssecccsssesceesee 89 
eras used in recorded dates :— 
Anno Buddhe (J tnachakka)...2, 5, 17, 33, 


38, 39 
Chédi.. wees di vetituadasaseadecotacase: <Oe 
Chalukya Vike ama... re «- 109 
FRB US ai ivsccs Uesehadeateeas<ueasenascearse 116 note 
Lakshmanaséna .. : #a07 
Saka... Sev eses 107, 136, 337, 220 
Sakkardj ... 2, 5, 17, 30, $2, od, 42, 45,46, 87 
Simha.. . .-- LOS HE. 


Vilvens Suaivar. 80, 81, 82, 83, 94, 98. 108¢4f. 
eras used in MSS. :— 

JAVA cevsersecscevsccscsrnssessenerserseceessseesesee 95 

Vikrama .. "90, 97 


era, names of io ovian vou aaeds in eesorded 
dates :— 


Ananda... uid pbauweweeuswaveseauneveseeeecess? LOT. 
Akshaya iahayay: Madeieeheaekioisarey LOO 
SOLIGICA, 2s cieereprealceaWainedepatenigerinenestersiee LOO 
Peal ataictach oie sees. saadese FAO 
PLAMAGIIN- -wevpansvnsewivassoutpavveavesmvesende AOL 
ECMATALG i 2écessieveostdvacsastesenesebasererven bor 
RON UILYVA: - chsnscwacsievsateisasennves tes caosentiesey LOO 
SODHBETIE sccvssiasinsd escedeeusesssesesorvacaceL LON 
PH ace cavesensananatontescnasoiseraierreneesesin LO 
Vigvavasu... sareseeetedecvascetuaan . 138 
UWE ous ohare acute sdetanigsivesathenereree LO) 
Etymology of papers M Burma esescecee 195 
evil eye in Burma. see es we «06 
eyes ; one- ce people, 171, L175 thee eyed 
people se... id sadveniasseasvescnssweseseves: 114 
faces; .dog-faced, horse-faced, long-faced, 
and tiger-faced people ...ssccseseeesssvesescesee 177 
fairies: famous, 318ff.:— names of .........005 34 


‘* Farm” caves described, 327ff., 329ff.; Farm 

= eta name of a Buddhist cave, dis- 

cussed . sak wwevavesesoO Ode 
fate, atten: 279, 245 :— eee aasGaed 6 

give birth to the Sun and Moon, 315 ff.:— 

overruled by Param éSar .....,sscsceceeseeseeee 299 
feather (see hair) magic ......s0sseecevseeseecesens AZO. 
feet; one-footed ee waseaad. ATT 
flesh, eaters of raw i errr a 
figures, Buddhist, from Burma Serotdmed. . 361 
finger of a devotee of the Sun feeds ahiden 

wish BUCK >. Avena igh eeiduvenesasuseceuetseeinencs Ly 
flute, magic, in folktales, abeiens aninals, "6: 

has no power over cows, 76 :— magic, notes 


on variants, 76f.:— referencés to variants... 78 
Folktales :-— 


Arakan Cae CER Ore tee canes 
Burma... PCC eeeanee 


SBOT+HC seg ene Feeoue 


ser ceveeeess DOH. 


Hindustan ....ccseocceseceee Q1ff,, TOF, 289ff., 321 


SHISUATS sense cocexeoanze sae POEL 
Salsettte ...cssceccse scenes 888, 49K. “768. *3Uoff. 
Dar tall, TOGEC ai, wacareceucussdentienissnederateassea, Vo 


Among the Sag Kar ens oo vee DOLE 
Western India ii sscsccvessssvesiseseace 2188, 315i, 
forests, various, of ancient India ............6. 177 
fortune, seeking, by a journey in folktales ... 53 
foundling, out of the sea, in folktales ......... 246 
frogs, worship of, among the Néwirs of N épal, 
292ff. :— given the title of paramésvara in 
Népal, 294 :— called Bhiminitha in Népal.. vot 


Gajihvaya, apparently the modern Dehli ... 
Gajapura, the modern Dehli ....ccsccecssereee 178 
Gambhtrik& river ........... ss 
Ganapati of Nalapura, lis ene et 81, — 


Inscription Of, UOtEd -...ccccsseressesscssereoses BL 
Ganapati I., Kakatiya, Hie. dite disrivesd 326 


Ganapati II., Kakattya, his date ducnsced, vee 026 
Ganarajya, a kingdom .. jee . 178 
Gandhiéra country and people: Saasadaatgihcaseag: nO 
Gandharva, the choristers of heaven............ 178 
Ganga, the river Ganges ......... ses sssseeeseerseee 178 
Garavi of Valligima, his rebellion against the 

king of Ceylon .......sseee 


COG RO0 tOe Ferree Hee mentee 42 
Garuha; see Gurubé eoeaes @eounnas OS FF Oe Foe POO cee wee Bee 178 
Gaudaka, a people Ses sesteenwe 000 Oe eune Feeeee OP ees case 178 
Gauragriva, a people... ...... Ses echisuesecn adel S 


Gav Yay. A DOODIE “sincsrerscanesnvssestaasirsetiasians 1eo 

geographical notes; the diasone of India, 
and the countries, tribes, &c., &c., accord- 
ing to the Brihat-Samhité of Varahami- 


lia se dsbsewvid ocd tisieartestenecivecssel OO tO’ 195 
Ghésha, : a apeonle:- 


a . 178 

ghosts of European Ele im an nAlidian ‘folk 
ALG .ss0cce sentecwecnenianglusedunyasaiseunscueaseieeven O16 

Girinagara, a Stirs sie badeannntaboetenaiunevetaum ult 


Girivraja, a pales susie butions adsGeues 
glazed tablets and brioka in Burma expired. 


308, d05f., inscribed tablet from Wunthé 
described .. es iaseeyes . oA? 
glazing, an sa ee in Buxinn te steees nos sevsesd Site 


Gobbar in the Nizim’s Dominions, the a 
of an inscription at ...... 


‘God’ among the Karens, 284 sata ueta! — 

as the ‘father’ of the Karens ..0........00... 2844. 
Godavari river.. ‘ site ds . 178 
Gola, a foreign peaples in panne Bue MBM yeu 168, 
Gilawintdkanagars = = Ayetbéma ...iccccccores 16 
Gdlingila, apparently a mountain... s,s... 178 


gold, the regions of .........eeeeees 


. S@¢nee stan ses 1 72 
Gomanta, a mountain .. 


fee cer eet tan gan 178 
Gomatt, a@ river o CERES Cee tas BOD Setese weeteetesnaen 178 
Génarda, a people ......... Sagissaseaase 21> 


Gopachala = GwAlior sesseccccussseensereces BL 








poneseseude: sO 
. 178 


GOpadri == Gwalior ssc. 
Guda, & people udvashaceane@assyedsoss 
Guhilg, geneaology ‘os the, 81: — family “of 


Médapala, an inscription of the, noted...... 80f. 
Guruha, @ Liver seccesee ces veneee ae 
Haihaya, & people cerrersessecesecerssscevscesaenesens 179 


hair, golden, of heroine, in folktales, 196 :— 
notes on variants, 17:— of hero (golden) 
floats down to heroine, 76; — (and skin) of 
hero, colour in folktales — gold... 76 
hair, people with various kinds Of...sessseweee Y7Y 
Hala, a people....ccccccocsesceensessonccssesesceessenes 17D 
Habsavatimandala = Pegu Province of old 
Talaing kingdom... .ecsseseseceveees ssseee 4 
Hamasvatinagara = Pegu ...... ssreseeat, 46 
Hamsavatipura == Pegi ..ccsccssssssesee cocoons dec 
Harahatira, & people o..scccsccnsssseseeseseccrsseees L/D 
Haribhuiija = Laos sacsscscssseccsscsccscertsstereee 41 
Haripuiicha ( = Haribhuija), district of...... 4 
Hazira, perhaps = the ancient Abhisara 
QOUN EY . siensesseses seadvnesawnares Sess be 
head-dresses, ‘maoriange sh in Buddhist 
Fi UTES 2.0 .ccccc scene sescenevesssesscesacs secess 304, 357 
Fémagiri, a Mountain wesecercesecsserseeereee 129 
Hémakundya, & place sessccssccescscsassstsseenere 179 
Hématila, a people... socsssscsscersecsesseeterssseee L/D 
heritages ceseoe. Sekasiweeas Lao 
heroine, birth of, from a splinter run into the 
hand, 78 :— comes outof mango, 291; found 
in a box, 290:— drops lotuses when she 
speaks, 248:— drowning of, in folktales ... 100 
Himavat, the Himalaya mountains «0.00. 179 
‘Hiuen Tsiang; the capital of Maharashtra, 
mentioned by him without naming it, 1s 
Nasik, 115;—the capital of Kong-kin-na- 
pu-lo is very probably Karnil . 115 


@ares@esaan 


Hodgson Brian — his opinions on Northern 
Buddhism... OO Cem ame heated che ned cae Bae lhe eed sue ene oer 862 
horse-faced resnis use seneutyns dea Demeiies ~ 179 


Hali in the Belgaum District, the ia ne an 
INSCLIPELON BE ceccensossonscesssecseossencccsscssvene DOS 
Hina, a people... da taagasoeee . 179 
Hunagund in dhe Dhars wir District, the date 
Of aM INSCrIption At ....cccccreercessscecserseere 29S 
identification —~ Dy PictUres.....csscoessereserecs 
Tkshumatt, a2 60 svicasceses sew scnsce doses svssecee 200 
Ikshvaku, apparently a people ......scssceseeee 179 
images, description of Buddhist inthe D‘am- 
matha Caves, 382f.; in the Farm Caves, 
dol; the large deposit of, at the Kéogun 


» B24 


Cave, 337; at Thaton, notes OD. scessecsssee ee B4DE, 
impossible task, variant of the ...cscsceceesseer SL Sh, 
India, ancient; the divisions, countries, 


tribes, &c., &., according to the Brihat- 
Samhitd of Vardhamibiran..sssseoeeee 169 to 195 
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Inscriptions edited, 85ff., 299f., 3342., 343£.:— 
Kalyini of Dhammachéti, liff.; Pali and 
Burmese, 29ff.; Posisdaung of Sinbyuyin, 
1if.:— Sanskrit and Tumil, 57ff.; a 
Vatteluttu, 67f.:— Six Unpublished — 
oe of, 80ff. :— in the D‘ammatha Caves, 

— Kaiichipnra of Sumarakd flahala 
ee noted, 61:— Buddhist, at Kédgun, 
noted, 351:— Sanskrit, at Tagaung, 7:— 
on the sculptured stones from Thaton, 
S60: at Tramquebar scsccvsssscecsvecsssavceses 

Trdvati, a river ....cce0e. sedaeeaatiueiee LC 


as 
islands, various, of eer Tada: ssueasgeaaauecy Ley 
jackal-caters sssccrres dasigbdeodenavedenacasivetseray Lao 


Jain, a possible Digambara fiyure found in 
Thaton, 845; — literature, Weber’s Cata- 
logue of, in the Berlin Library .......se0. 112 
Jambadipa = Burma siesscoee siteadveceasy. “44 
J ambupati, Burmese legend aboue Séxawedecyes: OD 
Jdnaki-mau de of Tul'st Dis, an account of 
the.. sacuraaenenenanens Sceceneowentes 
Fatdahare a, opeoule with tick svatied hair’, 
jatisura, ‘demons with matted hair or elf. 
locks’ re ssvsneneevevase, Lo 
Jathara, or per Hane j ashara- Anga, a pionlo: 179 
Jatilavarman, Pindya, son of Maravarman. 


203 
. 179 


apeeee, ceeee peevae nevene 


65, 68 
Jayavaddhananagara in Ceylon wcoccsesressnsee 42 
Jétavana sect In Ceylon, the ......cceceeseeenee 9 


Jétavanavihira, foundation of, in Ceylon wi 
A.D.) . devas Cuadia cases 30 


eaten Terre r Terre) a 


Jc éyaradhana = = the Pondecs District “of 
DUCA sstvaviguiceaenccects eT errr Cree: ar | 


Sinackauin era, “aieae a soiation wacd in, 


CX DAINGAs sacnsvectiocsnssincwetleuiaeinteen-tee, 7 
Jétinagara, district iE. Goa ceedwineecasvasbadasaueuets. 36 
dP Be PEODIS a issidsarncsescsscvesecbaseearesersicn ATO 
“judgment, ” B, Salsette version 1 of the idea, 

In folktates ...scseecesceees ate OD 


Jupiter in Makara rdotedat in an n inserption. 138E. 
Jyéshtha, the goddess of misfortune.. vee 68 


k and p, interchange of initial, in Burmege 


Place-NAMES.....sceceeereesessees Lepvorsseite ee 
Kabir, as a disciple of Bamhnand «. wadeubetaedied 201 
Kabitidbalt, see Kabitta Riimayon’ sascusanctes 208 


Kabitta oes of Tul’si Das, an account 

of the, 258ff.: date of, discussed........ee 97 
Kachchara, a people ... 7 se dS 
Kachchha, the modern Gutoh connie WY iasseeeon: 509 
Kaikaya, a people ......s00secree eee ssivtepion Lice 
Kailasa, the sacred Sat aes seine seyedeccds LOU 
Kailavata, a people........ssceeees sarsassercoonceces LOO 
Kairalaka, the people of Kéralassesssesesssereee 189 


INDEX. 








K dkatiya Dynasty, note on the chronology of 

the ie se sees OLDE. 
Kalachuri family, genealogy o of the Skéshawace.. “He 
Halajina, a people or place v.scesu ee seresceresee 180 
Kalaka, a Re Re a Ca 180 
Kalak6ti, a fortress O9 City ....sccscecccessssereeee 180 
Kalambu = Colombo ......scccccccesssceeesseeseee 42 


Kilafijana, perhaps for Kalafijara. sureie LOU 
Kalhana, notice of the codex ar chetypusy 140: 
w~— Date OF COMOX seoreesenssossrsvcsees . 140 
Balin oa COUN EY isissiwassiecceradeancas evenendsaseu’ LOU 
Kalinga Haihacas’ ro esssvenee 82 
K4linga, the people of the Kale Bounty ss 180 
Kalmasha, BW PCOPlO sce rerdesicacesssuvedes Perera {> 
Kalyant is not Hiuen Tsiang’ s tcnanien 
capital of Maharashtra... see. siieaucanvease Lao 
Kalyani, simd at Pegu, origin of the name, 
50 :— derivation of the name, 13 :— its 
situation, 13:— object of founding it, 13 :— 
date of, 13:— Inscriptions, their present 
condition, 274f.; their contents, 14£.; are the 
ruling authority on consecration ceremo- 
nies, 12; method of reproducing the text, 
13 :— some details of the stones.........000. 13 
Kalyanitissamahithéra, title of Savona: 
SObhanathera cesccccccscsssecsccesscssscssencessecss OD 
Kambéja country and people sutsateel? ly 180 


Kambdja is (?) the Shan States wcccccwesee 4 

Kambdjasanghapakkha sect of Buddhists 
(Dala), rise of, explained ...scscccsscsecsesesree 32 

Karakadéva Paramara csccccccssescessscssecsecssesa 80 


kammavicha, a Buddhist sacred text .s...eeve 12 
Kampoja, district of, 4: is not Cambodia...... 4 
kanaka, the region of gold . suiedeeee 180 
Kanadpur in the Kélhépur panes y, an 
inscription at, noticed . .. 298 


Kafichi, the modern Oonsereram jcideriieusezen TOU 
Kanda-Gopaladéva, his date .....c.ccsessseseeees 219 
ak ae = Kéfichi.., 


Kafjiviyappérur = 67f. 
Kanka, a people ... és - 180 
Kankéla-Chdla, a list of i SUCCESSOLS eeeeee 141 ff, 
Kanata, & people ...sscscvcreccsetesensccesseeseses 1&0 
Kantakasthala, a is ae ela en 180 
Kanthadhana, a ae a eaavcstecieeretee ee: LOU 
KAntipura, & CIUY ssccccccsccceccenereeasses eveeesee 180 
Kapila, a people... se dewtasteteatwcdsmaseseseess LOO 
Kapishthala, a meoules or v locality erecoee 180 


Kappunganagara = Kabaing ...eeseecereeeee 17 
Karavandapuram mentioned a aninscription. 67 
Kavrens, their nationality discussed, 130 f. :— 
folk-origin of the ....cesssseseseceeseeses ». 284f, 
karma, doctrine of, examined, 999 ff. Tulsi 
Das’s doctrine of . siivenbortvwewe 0200. 
Kirmanéya, the mudern aur rae ie 
Karmanéyaka, the people of Karmanéya...... 180 
Karnapravéya, & people ...ccccssecesveceresseeree 180 
Karnita, the Kanarese country sersesesssree ISL 
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Karnal is very probably the capital of the 
Kong-kin- oo country mentioned by 
FLUSH “VSN cis sccvassvenssabeekaeayseeetiaemne. OE 


Karvata, a people oo... see aee. LOL 
Kashmir: notice of Kalhana’s Sg t Gleoniels. wes bOOT. 
Kasi, the modern Benares ...sc0 wecssseessceeeeee USL 


Kasmira, and Kasmiraka, the peonle: “ee 
TAGIn Ii execendemadkanaswedsnacietenseunsens ascot 208 
Kasmira country .......- ree 
Kathévatthu, allusion fo eae in aves Kalyani 
TRS PtIONS fase aaerecnesvausscavnilancerteseencin 940 
Rakemwéyin— Manipar slactsvyinciniamesene. 16 


Kaulinda, a people... seins 181 
Kauldita, the people of oldie 181 
Kauninda, a people ......6- ; 181 
Kaunkana, the people of ths onkans bles te 181 
Kaurava, a people .. dieuseeGatiesen 10 & 


KauSala, and Kaudalaka,- “anes a of 
IOS Alas: véscevceecesnes Ses . 181 


Kaugimbi, the ap pet Kosa oC Ou tasueaeien 


181 

Kausiki, a river ‘saauvetmeaueaeauceesewens - 181 

FEAVEPL TIVOL™ — a5 5 Gcawlawasevesnuwsseeaasaacveens . 181 
K‘ayoén, Burmese coumption of P‘érum = 

Farm; name of a Buddhist Cave ..... . 829 


K‘ayon-S‘addén, name of a Buddhist Cave. woe OLS 
Kélasabhapabbatachétiya, near Bilin ......... 16 
Kévala country . j eevee L71, 181 


késSadhara, ‘ ka ma ed. or. ‘thick -haired 
people’. se a es . 181 
i eanchatiehetive == _ the Shwédagon Pascds. 46 
khachara, ‘the inhabitants of the sky’ ...... 181 
Khanda, (P) the dwarfs... . 181 
Khasa, a people .. save Hédenseiuseeseendee, OL 
khastha, ‘ dwellers im nthe nee . 181 
Khémavara, district Of ......secccersecsscsesescessee = 


Kifichipura = Osa severeas Napelwecsucasedarsrc. 29 
Tai, By POOP O.aksiaassveaascnebwis esuedacwavawcan essen: LOL 
FIVE; Gy PCOPLO wie seasseuns cea adi ensnes caryeasseoateew LOL 
Kisnihs G PCOPle ices vusataesderaeesucseieisaeinacees, LO & 
Kishkindha, & mountain .ccccoccccsscctscesscovscee LOL 
Kistna District, an inscription in the, noticed. 207 
Kogun Caves described, 327ff. and 385 ff. :— 

&@ MOLE ON the .,,..ccssccccccceccers - 366 
Kohala, a people... sued bensevunenecsaneseensine: USS 
Kokarék, Buddhist Cave 3 TOAY’ <ssdesisscateaseca O25 
K6-kkili, Chéla king, defeated by the Pandyas.: 62 
Kolhapur territorry, an inscription in oa 

noticed .. . 298 
Kollagiri, ppobaly the aodeta ‘Kolhapur . 182 
Kémélapattana, a port of the Hast Coast of 


TAG a. cccisncsnaveseewenwesses sees aii 46 
Ké-marai-J Sayan Pindye age aasetesr (00 
Kéngbaung == Shw6éb0.....ccccccssees 28 


Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, a countny gue by 
Hiuen Tsiang; Karnil is very Leas 
IES CAPLEAL sida wscaasecaedensanecsevaness woe 15 
Konkana coaner sdseniduaiugnnay eau Weatvele vecviseed “LOS 
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INDEX. 


QQ eee —_———=E::z=«€_”_ 


K6-Rfija Késarivarman = Rajara dja = Raija- 
dhiréjadéva .....+.00. adeeeresess “GO 
Korkai, once the Pandyan Capitals. sause. “02 
Osada: GOUNTYY Ascssaseccessescoes snenel Oy 182 
Kotivarsha, apparently a country . 182 
Krauicha, a mountain .. és . 182 
Kraufichadvipa, a esaneae Sebedeae Uns venesseiese Lee 
hravydsin, ‘eaters of raw flesh’ .. sian, hoe 
Krishna, the river ‘ Kistna’. piiepe remains Loe 
Krishna Gitdbalé of Tul’si Dis, an eee 
of ... sake iW eeaievadeudvauedsaes 
ieivistaone = () Peaoat . suena vasteweaaseneaeds 
Kshatriya, the Warrior Caste ....cecescessecessces 
Kshémadhirta, @ people ....0..essseser coe sececcecs 
Kshudramina, a people.........sossccesrseceenesstee £89 
Kshurdrpana, & MOUNntAIN .c.ce ssecsecccreveeseee 192 
Kuavanj, the god of the Lushais ......u..0... TOE. 
Kuchika, & NEOple scviscswsessiveusconseseeceeevacseves- LO 
Kidal = Madura .. ee skaaevecess “02 
Kudés, nationality discussed: ‘298. — sthoie 
congeners, 130:— vocabulary of the .....1294, 
Ruk‘an = Pok‘an = Pak‘an .e.iccccossssseassens 19 
Kukura, & people ..csscssecesseessetsccccecaccessseas 199 
Kulasegaranpattinam = Tranquebar ........ 116 
Kulasékharadéva Pandya = K6-Maravar- 
WAN, ssccsevvents share we 116 
Kulisékhara Pindya cmpationed” in insexip 
GION: seatesess we 61 
Kuldttniga-Chéla aoaaane rae Panes 6 60: — 
MS. account of . seenbrs wee 141 
Kulottunga-Chila XI: = Paraktsariverm ‘man... 60 


257 
335 
182 
182 


oe een de 


Kulita country .. sass Sieteseterets 192 
Kuldtaka, the people c of Kalita . 182 
Kunatha, a people ......s1esesceecesseesee canes . 182 
kunjaradart, ‘the cave or glen of disphante? 182 
Kuntala country, 182:— this seems to be 
really the country which by Hiuen Tsiang 
18 Called Maharashtra ........cccecssssecesceseee 115 


Kuntibhdja, a people... oe sitiwewerses 152 
Kurtakéti, in the Dharw war District, ie 
dates of inscriptions at.. srencerene9¢, 298 
Kuru, a people .......s0ssecec ves ses soos 183 
Kusimamandala — Baasein Py ovince va che old 
Talaing kingdom ... 


Kusimansgare «. eu 19, 29, 46 
Kusimarattha == aca vesanewindvasenes 29 
Kusuma, a mountain............ sneweenaceel w 183 
Kuthén = Bassein......scccc0...esee Ccceceesccscanese = 4 
Kuthéng = Puthéng = Bassein.........000.06.. 19 


Kyaikk‘ami, vernacular name for the Amherst 
district of Burma ........ serseseseses OOO 
Kyaikp‘t Kyaikp‘un Pasoda decribed seeceeeee BUD 
Kyaikp‘un Pagoda, see Kyaikpt ........ 46n., 353 
Kydsantr in the Dharwar District, the date 
of an inscription at ... Seiataind wees 298 
Kyauktalén Hill near Maulmain eontans 
Buddhist Caves ..ccssses seeeseresenrenes OO 


Laha, a various reading for Hala, g. v...... 


rooeee 193 
Lahada, a country... teeseecscceceses ASD 


lakshana year of the in ains, the eel Nbua Wap Neoeue 17 
Lakshméshwar, the date of an inscription 


Lanka, — Ceylon, or its capital CILY sii ececeesy 183 
Lankésvara, Pindya King wticcccccccsses cesses 60 
Laos == Lavarattha .....ccsscsecseceecccene ce, eacice 4; 
PA GR COUTUIY® sions iad entaidatoadeesavadvadecestsscnt.cie 183 
Laubitya, the river aoe seosesteseesees 183 


Lavarattha, district of .. sevebsieaieomeee 24 
Légaing = Vani saci. Seceesaass 6 
lifeindex —a pigeon, 324; a vale tite soe 318 
life, restoration to, by spells . eteeeseeececes 290 
hons; the forest of the man-lions... . 183 


liquors, intoxicating, folk-origin of, among 
the Karens.. 


Stee tetende ++ 205ff, 
Lot’s wife, vant of tee tee caseeeseccessesnssecsses YOY 
luck, the sleeping: a folktale....c1........ wsvwar LOST. 


Madhurintaka, a title of Parintaka I., 60; 
a title of RAjéndra-Chiéladéva .......c...0000.., 60 


MadhyadéSa, the central divaion: of ecient 
India... 


sas savaut --- 169, 170, 183 
M&dhyamika, a peopl ste ceccveseeceeteeoseses 199 
Madra, a people .. eteecessenseessceee 199 
Madraka, iconic. mes teeseecescenccesesesesseses 199 
Madura, capital of ih, Pindyas... ooone 6] 
Magadha country .........0., saciwsuage veers: eaesee 189 


Migadhika, the people of Magadha ......... tes 
magic wand in folktales, 100;— comb which 
destroys and grants life, 019;— stick that 
produces a golden tank : and a palace of gold, 
323; stove, stick and rope in folktales, 
317:— sympathetic, burning a shed skin to 
injure snake-hero, 100: making heroine 
ill by destroying an impression of her 
FOOt-print...scecceveseee see sasoe. VS 
Mahabuddharipa = a\Ryailens un ai Pagoda, soovee 46 
Mahadéva Kakatlya, his date discussed . 


183 


- 326 
mahdgriva, ‘ great-necked people’, wseoe 184 
Mahakélathéra ...., csosvee 17 


Mahakassapathéra of ‘Udumbaragiri: head of 
the Mahivihéra.... shat *. 16, 89 


Mah&mahindathéra, ; anaeils re Gerlon a sereccene 16 
Mahanadi river .......... . 183 
Mahaipunna founds the: Monastery ae is. 
gaing (Vanijjagdma)............ ~- 160 
Mahdrishtra country, 184, aids capital of 
it, mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, is Nasik... 115 
mahdrnava, ‘the great ocean’ ........... . 184 
Mahaséna, King of oe ace founds the Jé ied 
navihara (266 A. D.).. soseeeterceseee OF 
Mahisivalithéra heads a mission to Ceylon... 41 
mahdtavi, ‘the great forest’ ......... ore. 184 
Mahatissathéra, founder of the. Abhayagiri 
Sect Im Ceylon .iccseceeseresstee verses, ag 


po beces o> ore bee 2 
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Mahavihira, in Ceylon, foundation of the, 
38: — sect in Ceylon prevails, 39f.: estab- 
ished in Ramafitiadésa......ccoccececsce coves eee SOL, 
Mabayasathera: ccisisseseessvetececsvesesecanecsucsere 16 
Mahéndra mountain ......sesseeee 18+ 
MBL FIVER: wectcas casivieesccaeel seessseva ice Cceeswaeccs. 184 
Mahimparakaya, a merchant of Navutapat- 
tana, trading to Pegur .issssccccsvsscsseseccsens 45 
Mahinsaka, district of .. eee 4, 
Mahinda, the Buddhist Bocte to Ceylon, 
apostolic succession from, in Burma........ 18 
Mahisha, a country ...... sivscises LO4 
Muahishaka, the people of Malvebsi,. sees . 184 
Majjhantikkath6ra ...ssscssccvccesoesscssosesscvcenece Deb 
Makara, & people ..cscocssssescocsscsscseccssssseeces LS4 
Malava country and oe in tie ngethiava 
GIVisION- OF INIA: kscascesesveedasivenvevencsvess 
Malaya mountain ....cescssoscsesssccescecovcee casens 
Malindya, & MOUNLAIN .......cesecseecenes evcseces 
Malla, a people ...... 184 
Malyavat, & MOUNtAIN ...scccccsscssccecsesseerese LOA 
Mammudi Chala  ....sccccssscccsccccecsvccccssssvces 65 
Mandbharana, Pandya king w.cccccssscsssesessee 60 
Manahala, a people ..scecccoroscssssccevccessccosece LOS 
Mandakini, the Ganges seveee 184 
Mandanadéva Paramara cseccssscssscsscssssossrece 80 
Mandavya, & people .....sccccsrescscsseccsccescesere 184 
Manimat, & MOUNtAIN ...cccccccsessccorccvsccsesees LO 
Manipur, names fOr secceccrsccsceccesceessseeccesses 7 
Manipura, district Of......sccccssessccscccsssecersee 4 
Mannaikudi, battle of ..... scsccsssssecesssecseses 59 
Manéhari, a Talaing king, 17; his date ...... 17 
Marammadésa = Burma Proper ....secccce 80 
Marang Buru = the Parasnath Hill........ .. 295 
Maravarman Pandya destroys the Pallavas. .65, 68 
MAATINEYS ..ecececcsee sees - 184 
marriage auatoniy Brahinan gil gate to 
Kshatriya Raja in folktale .... seacereee G16 
marshes, OF SWAINDPS «2... eceeee we 184 
Marttikdvata, a people ..-.scsesssees ere 184 
Maru, the modern Marwad ..... jae-aee 
Maruchipattana, a city ... 184 
Marukuchcha, a people...... - 185 
Martaban == Muttarma ...cccccscsccssccosscccsscsses 40 
Marbaban == & Pegu SAV csccccessesssececens 346, 3644. 
Matanga, apparently a place where diamonds 
were found ....... suedeess seevessses LSD 
Mapondayé, described, 258: — Vasundhara, 
339:—figures of, described ....sscccssrees.. 249 
Mathur, the modern ‘ Muttra’ ........470, 185 
Mathuraka, the people of Mathura ...... veseee 185 
Matrishika, a doubtful name of a people... 185 
Matsya, a people ...... 185 
Malika, & people ...cccccccccscccscccscccsszeescesees 185 
Méghavat, & MOUNTAIN os sssssesercsessessecercveees 185 
Mékala, a MOUNTAIN ...scseeeeee 185 
Méru mountain ...... 185 
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Méruka, a people, country, or mountain...... 
metamorphosis, hero into a fly, 248; into a 
crow, 290; into a cat and back, 290; into a 
bug, 424:— old man into a young one and 
back «. Seat seseaoe (Ons 
iictampayohosies Buddhist belief in, “age. 
GYALOG: -.cisansiaisceses siden diselaascasbenesyeee “OU 
Meéwa, a folk a of the MAME .recesees cee 
Miazza Pra is S‘inbyAyin... ..cseccoccescasescoeeee OL 
milky ocean, Deed noi oo Sesipasnnwiceans 
mines, the mines; an ancient place, 185 ;— 
mines Of beryl-StOMe......scecreccnasesssessesetee 15H 
Minlwin, name of a Buddhist ass educwaweens 329 
Mithila country .. scinstSseesdabensineeds tonnes LOO 
Mi-yatma, a nobgobline in Barna.. sieeeeviee: “OH 
Mléchchhas.. vepencaececes - 185 
M segalinathéra, head of Romfdhipat s ene 
tation to Ceylon...  40f, 
Mépealiputtatissathérs eetoet ms | Buddhism ; in 
Agdka’s day... sats acute 16, 18 
months, names of Hindu jaitey? mentioned in 
recorded dates :— 
Asal: iocseexicats 
first of the two Asalha ..... 
second Asalha 
Ashddha 
ASSAYUJA ooeseee., 


ssacsse: “AG 
sroeeeedd, 4d 
81, 108, 109 
ASVING  hiswsecectenasians 109 
Bhadda... scene 44 
BhAdrapada...ccccrssassecssssceccccsssesccccssses 107 
QHaItra sccsieass sossacsescseccnssectcenseneccSa, 109 
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Chitra ..... sebale’ei eeguis ein Qo caescaacthasuetennne le 
JOEGHHA sevorsecsssacancerccsescsscocsse cesse serves AO 
RAPER ivinagws Wade vase a eunaieetoeawesciieseneiaes: OL 
KC AG G1 enc cease sect viaicdeseaaitsucsaentavacessaeees “SO 


MAGHS. dic scrccessenarcressevsecscsesteesasecrmay Oe 
Marg Qanecere eccreces ccc cescccserssesssansesesseses 108 
Migasiva ..ccscersoe ces 49, 52 
IMAGWUUIR! <caidedae oseswwas Sesenaatoursuceuiuaceeee 
PHAGGUNA... cco cercecccrenscoosesteasesesssecescnse 42 
PHA GUNA... casescecccccccces siacctisewenianeU. oe 
Rasa ba sececsisaesuwsnevennsnden es »ldl, 21 
RST i71 ILA: .soveek ae Wesabe anenneeevideeeaseteeecsagees- 20 
Visaikha... eogienbue beesateisiaauneereuan 45 
months, names “of Hindu solar, Deptioncd:: in 
recorded dates :— 
AVON vc yatsaesicstaaye rinses titiasreniseyiascs 
Karttigai .. 
Mina ...... 
PhA]GUNA ero seeseeceeces 
months, names of Hindu luni-solar, men. 
tioned in recorded, dates :— 
Dans «oc ssccsesse 
Karkataka, ...ccsce 
BUDS casiesads dccetancenserwndassseninncoars 
Makara  ccsvecsseces 
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Panguni (Ph&alguni) 1. ccecesreseseeeeeseeer ees 
months, names of Burmese lunar, mentioned 
in recorded dates :— 
KasOn ccccecccccunccccecsencccrecnsevenseesag ace cos 
TabOd We secccesecvveccresscvcscs secsseses senses eee 
months, names of Hindu, mentioned in 
MSS. :— 
(Tumar) Chaitra sssscrsseseecerensern esr eneen ses 
Ty ash tha....s.ceccesceceesrereee eee 
(lund) Phalguma .sescssescseretece cee ees eseees 
(lunar) Vaisdkha......... cesses cesessceseensne ens 
Moon is female in Indian folktales......sesse se 
Morék6, the god of the Santals ....scccssreeeees 
mountains of sunrise and SUNSCE .1...-ceesne eee 
Moutshobo = Shwéb6, 28; == MoksGbo......-.. 
Mranmé = Burma.. eee. 
MSS. in Buddhist Caves about Maulmain,328: 
— supposed to bein the Buddhist Caves 
about Maulmain, 327:— Talaing, in the 
Diammatha’ Caves ..cccccsccersoscossersesessseeces 
Mudhavamahadchétiya in Pegi .sesecseeosnvee res 
Mulék Pagoda at Thaton .......cssessesseereesenees 
Millika, & PCOple... ccossesercee cossecereeron senses ses 
Muiija, or Pufija, a mountain .......seseeceesenees 
‘Murukuchcha; see Marukuchcha, ....++seaseees 
‘Musselwoman’ Ciscussed ... +00 cccese ves sesver ees 
Mattimamandala = Martaban Province of the 
old Talaing kingdom .....ssscssceessseee senses oes 
Muttimanagara = Martaban ......sssssecee seedy 
Mwéyin as a p!ace-name 
Myawadi, an ancient site in Burma ......s008 
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Nidendla, in the Kistna District, the date 
Of aM IMSCVIptlon At .....cceccsecereeetereec ene ees 
Nigahbrada, capital of Médapata... cc scereeee 
Nagapattana = Negapatam .......0+ sesso ssenee 
Nigardisi == Negrais ......sseces cesses sevecn cae seenss 
Nuimisha, & PCOple.s...scecsessescneceesenveseesens ees 
mukshatras, names of the, mentioned in 
recordéd dates :— 

ATUTRODA sec csdseciosecuensetessnewsiionterecevacn nese 
Anusham (Anuradha) ...cccccesestesses serene 
POMATPVAGU aiivescesace dudes ceseswecescsceen LOO, 
Push ya sedescvdsesecoeces deassvsencessestevses Oly 
PUGH. yanks deistuariedaceasonter essen 100) LOG, 

Mer (ROM lsd dscichawcedsenonaneenssmnaeceteuas 
Tiruvonam (Srivana) ....sesecssesesseesenseners 
Uttara-Bhadrapada .....ccosenseeseersccesens 
UGbAEHS HAC DA Secsrassscyacsessescediessssaneeiens 
Uttirddam == (Uttardshadha) .......cssecees 
Uttirattadi (Uttarabhadrapada) ....s0sssees 
Nalapura == N@rwar sevssvccecsscsoseecssecsasesevecs 
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ndélikéradvipa, ‘the island of eccoanuts’...... 
Narapatijayasara (Narabadisithu), king of 
Pagan oreccersecercecceernsoesee scones suenessancee ses 
Narastra, a minister of Dhammachéti ......... 
Narégal in the Hangal Taluka (Dharwar), 
the dates of inscriptions at, 297, 298 ;—the 
date of an inscription at another place, of 
the same name, in the Ron Taluk 


(Dharwar) esa sceetae Sta Hoe eBh seh sen ete seeesee trvt sev von 7 


nirinukhe, ‘people with the faces of women.’ 
Navinadi Piver: sucadesasessesae deasun weengedenuseves 
nushtardjya, ‘the kingdom of the dead’ ...... 
Nasik is the capital, mentioned by Hinen 

Tsiang, of the Maharashtra country......... 
Nasikya, the modern Nasik .....0sscece ene covaseees 
Nats, the Thirty-seven, alluded t0........cces ees 
Navutapattana, a port on the East Coast of 
necks, people with various kinds Of ... cesses 
Nediyén, a Pamdya king ..0....ccsseccevescennencrs 
Nedumiran, a Pandya kimy .......sececsseeee 68, 
Neduitjadaiyan, Pludya .1....scccscesstesaneaseves 
Neduijeliyan, a Pandya king = Tennan = 

Vanavan = Sembyan, ......cccseccsssessaeees O45 
Nelvéli, battle of (=P Tinnevelly) .......cecce eee 
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Népal, a derivation of the word .escrcessee cones DUE, 


Népala country and people .......ccsse vee censveces 
Néwalrs, motes OM the. .cscscreccccssnes svvevceveeseans a 
Nea, name of a Buddhist Cave 00... ccs cee eee 
‘Nidén Quarries, Buddhist Caves near the... 
Nigroédhasimanéra converts ASGka .. 0... ese ees 
INE Th PUOMLEnccccesnetes sea aceweuseran cessaswasaeudee 


Nirvindhya, a river POH ORe ETE HHH HER OHE CEH HH Hee Ded BOD : 


Wishadal, 2 Pople: slecaeniessecugusetiaesectehep beens 
Nizim’s Dominions, an inscription in the, 
TO WIA CS sis susiauaaes anccseveceeiateanniaeuaesveveadiiudiacs 
noses; flat-nosed people .1....ccecasscecsesan cesses 
nrisimhavana, the forest of the man-lions ... 


1gA 


$2. 


Nuptial songs of the Parsis ........... ..2 sce. LOD. 


Nyandomyind Pagoda, the, near Prome ...... 


oath, form of Buddhist, 160 :— ordeal by...... 
oceans, the, of ancient India ...... cccsesseececese 
Odra, or Audra, COUN UE is Seas daeedescnertcewceades 
ONS-<CV Cd: POOPIE ssasiracsradensensscdeeasssoaisiseusne 
One-Looted people ...scccceseeaesceecevces enesee car ses 
ORDEAL DY Oablesscpeteycseavesdonesecess vest xtueeenoeass 
ordination of Peguan priests by the cere- 
mony in vogue in Ceylon, 52if. :— of Bud- 
dhist Burmese priests in Ceylon at Kalyani, 
43f.:-— upasampada, 245; priests ordained 
at the first, in Pegi cc. csscsssnsssserecesccevenses 


p, change of initial, to &, in Burmese words... 
Pfabanun, name of a Buddhist Cave .......6000. 
Pabaung, Buddhist Caves at .......5.seesseconees 
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P‘abok, name of a Buddhist Cave .....seseeee 328 
Pacchaliya, a merchant of aia ce aan 
trading to Peeu.. seceaveesss AD 
Pacchima sect of Buddhists agin) 31 
Padippajéyya near Rangoon... 32 
Padma, a mountain ....0. sis . 186 
Pagan schoo: of Buddhist aes. off. — 
schisms at . . 205, 


P4igat, Buddhist Canerct: Gesetbed. 3978. OODLE. 
4 


e¢ teases cee 408 


Page = Peeu.. Siler tess 
pagodas, remar cee on Bore mese, e, B68. ‘sidhalesé 
type of, at Thatén and elsewhere in Burma, 
340, 346: -— the so-called ‘enamelled,’ at 
Thaton and Martaban discussed, 346:— 
cautions as to estimating the age of, in 
Burma, 346:—old, in Burma, eee into by 
treasure-seekers .. s sivniasaeambecieauigas 
Pahlava, & people ...csssscsececeeecenees deviee 100 
Paithan is not Hiuen Telene’ S inmiamed 
capital of Maharashtra .. 118, 114 
Pak‘an ...00. 19 


salscesanlGy, Panes motes On. 2 
Palaing, a folk derivation of hen TAME voeccevee 195 
Pajlavas, the, their conquest of the Pandyas.. 069 
paldla, the marshes OF SWAMPS .seeeseeeseseereee 186 
Pan Ku, the Creator (Chinese Buddhist), 
explained ...ccsccersecercereee ee sneseeseesseeeraneees BOD 
PAfichdla, a people... .ccccesessceeee corcesseersesee 186 
Pafichanada, the PaDjab ....ccccrrecssesesescesees 10d 


Pafichanada, a king or other inhabitant of 

the Patij&b ..cscccsessececceccee csceesesvecsssseseces 167 
PAndu, & PCOple ..scescesseee ecerscreseses ueseeeee 187 
Pandwi — Taungdwingyi in Upper Burma... 160 
PAndya, a lunar race, 65, 72:— as tributaries 

of the Chélas, 148 ;— History of the, notes 

on, 59:— Greek notices of the, 59:— king- 


dom of the, its DoUNGArieS ....cesceceeseesenees 62 
Pandya country and people... . 187 
Pindyavita, a place or COUNETY «1... secseseees . 187 


Panini, his date, 222f.:— his place in Sanskrit 
literature, 999: his language was not the 


general spoken language of India ......... 2238. 
Para, a river , 7 . 187 
Parakésivarman = Kulttunga- Chéda I. 60 
Parakkamabéhu of Ceylon ...-..secccceeesreaeeeee 4() 
Pardkrama Pandya mentioned ininscriptions.. 61 


Paraloka, an ancient place er wier rer rer errerrer sy 187 


Paramara chiefs, inscription of the .......... 80 
Paraméégvara, a title given to frogs in Népal... 294 


Parfintaka I, the Chola 
Pairagava country and people ....scecsscesseee LEZ 
Pirata, a people... peesed ceaads - 187 
Piérbuti-mangal, of “‘TaPst Das, a an anccint of 
the, 202: date of, discussed . .. O5Hf. 
Pariydtra, or Paripatra, a ae sunkeesankee: ASL 
Pariydtrika, the people of the Pariydtra 
mountain .. 
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parrot and maina, new version vf the tale of 
the.. 


Parvatiya, | a ee plet seine LO 
pasupdla, ‘NOMA’ ..ecsscrcccesnseercssessrscascers LSZ 
Pathéng = Bassein ......... deweaneuegeseey. ie 
Paundra, the people of Bundeass . 187 
Paurava, a people ......6.. . 187 


Paushah sarvatsarah, distinguishing < on aie 
CON acces esaues “e jpauicbeanssonetuhevael OOrs 
Pawasttdaung = Po Seusdaung . ds ee 20 
Payéshui, a river ies . 187 
pearls; the places where they were toads. ree (ot) 
Pegu, an account of glazed terra cotta Bud- 


dhist tablets from, 343 ff.:— = Pagé ...... 4 
Pegu Jar, some account of the history of the, 
340f.: their history and antiquity............ S64f. 
Pékbané marries Duttabaung, king of Prome, 
L002 hey Ovieid...- ssissseavseiinsnentessuodoniaeincs 16U 
Persaim == Bassein ..ccsscecececevcsseesssessseslo, YU 
Phalguluka, a river easueeee 187 
Phanikdra, a people .......cceeces erence ‘a 187 
Phénagiri, & MOUNtAIN .......56 wreveeseeee reese coe LEZ 
‘Phultamba;’ see Punt&mbé ...scccrsscsrsesessee LIF 
Pipri as a name in Bihar ...........cesesecceeeesees 295 
Pisika, & PEOple ..ceoreceeseve ses cvesessrssscsseceeens LOS 
Pdpa Volcano, some account Of ...ecmsresree GE. 
Posisdaung Hill is near Prome, 1; — = 
Pawasisdaung, 5, 6:— & MOLE OD....cesceeree 160 


Prabhasa, & C4rtha vicccccescessescescncccesescresssnee 187 
Prachyadhipa, the kings of the eastern 


COUNERY sis lis see anssaessseuacssnarigaennvenstethsasyae LOE 
Prigiéa, the kings of the eastern country ... 187 
Pragjyotisha, a people ..ssecesesseseesensseensaseees 187 
Pranadassimahathéra ioiebiscdeeapeasseexere’ | L¢ 
Pragasta, &@ MOUNTAIN ...ccecccccerereesesteeerene L8G 
Prasthala, a people .....sseccecceecaetescecaneonees 197 
Pray&ga ws. ideeueaye 2lO4 
prayer, the aight Buddhist attinides of isteusaie 361 
Princess Fireflower, a folktale ..... scagameesene ASL, 
Prithivi Dévi, see Mabéndayé 353 
Prodaraya Kakatiya, his date discussed ...... 326 
Prola, see Prddaraja ......:s+ssessetseterscrecesenn 326 
Prome, SOME ACCOUNL OF seseresonseecarcevsee savers 6 
Puangku, see Pan Ku ciccssccsserseerencensee nes 362 
Pugaliytir, battle of ...csessesssessseesesene san seneee 65 
Pugal-Sdla, a Chéla ie Laciviceihd awiegaees axses.. 66 
Pugima = Pagan .. syugpanewateds ae 
Puk‘an = Pak‘an ........ ie AO 
Pulikesgin, the Western Onitokyey oar con- 

quest of the Pandyas... bdunanees 59 
Pulinda, a people .sssccscsvecereereesssteree cesses 18% 
Pundra country... civ eer sere Ls, 
Puntémbé is not ‘Hinen ‘Teiane’ s aiaamed 

capital of Maharashtra... » 114 
Purika, a people... ae inveenmeete ee 
Purima sects of Buddhists (Pagin) . siksbectie OL 
purushdda, ‘cannibals? csscccssssrererceneseeees 188 


Pushkalavata, and Pushkalavataka, the people 


of Pushkaldvati .ccccccccssssessesscestvosssersesees 198 
Pushkalavati, an ancient place ....00--171, 188 
Pushkara, a place ..sscccssscsetseesttecsseeeeesee 188 
Pusim == Bassein .sssssssssceccsressssvecssereeeeee 1D 
Puthéng = Pathéng .sssssccsserscscccoessscssen 19 
Pyimyé = Prome ....... Siienegeweene aires. 0 


Quirini, his life of Percoto, note ON sw... 21 


Rahulathéra, a native of Ceylon, 29:—~ estab- 
lishes Buddhism in mens Juidsnnsaue’ OU 

Raivataka, a mountain... gdadencevepunaeuens 

Rajadhirijadéva = Rajara 4; dee = Rajar’ di 
ja== K6-Raéjakésarivarman = Vira-Rajén- 
GLA OVE Le. serugisestepcinviavwlsievseerssieussterecs: G0 


raganya, = Rehatrivawc: sedubioSeiuchée 10S 
Rajaraja, his copper COINS c.esscccsssescseccsreseee 80 
Rajarajadéva, Chola king, hie wars with the 
PAandyas .sescessoes Sistas OQ 
Rajesimha-Pandya conquered by Pisdntakn 
TD cient Seta eeaints or . 60 
Rama, means ihe Lord, : tod? eae 999 i > and note 
Rdma-charita-mdnasa of Tul’st Das, an ac- 
count of the, 259ff. :— date of its commence- 
MENTE ....0ecceoees bases sivsdsisea 200 


RamAdhipati = Dhaminachati of "Pega, 15; 

his titles, 34: — resolves on religious 

reform, 34ff.: —- sends a deputation of 

Priests to Ceylon ciicepscsecercecsecnserecsssscege 40) 
Ramadhipatiraj&é — see Ramadhipati;— 

== Dhammachéti of Pegu, 50; his mes- 

sage to the priests of Ramafifadésa to 

reform their ordination practices, 85 ff.; 

== Dhammachéti of Pegu..........e%00. wees ee 46 Th 
| Rémadita, Ramédhbipati’s emissary to Ceylon 41 
Ramdgyd of Tul’si Das, date of, discussed ... 96f. 
Ramanand, founder of the Ramawat sect...... 227 
Ramahfia, district of .....csecscccescssesececscsescere 4 
Ramafifiadésa = Talaing Country = kingdom 

of Pegu, 13, 30:— extent of, 34:— the Ta- 

laing Country of Burma, notes on maaan 


ties in ... ae oer «OOH. 
Ramatiiamandela = = RamaBiiadésa _ terecssecnne 86 
Ramanuja, his system of philosophy ..... . 127 
Ramatha, a country and people .......e..00e008 188 


Raématha, the people of Ramatha .,..csssssuw 188 
Ldmdyaxa, scenes from the, possibly repre- 
sented on the Pegu Tablets ......ssccssssssesee S40 
Rdmdyan of Tul’st Das, its date discussed ...89ff. 
Ramdin Singh, his researches into the pate 
of Tul’si Das ........... 274 
Ram Gulém Dvivédi, his statement as Bt ane 
number of Tul’si Das’s works ... vans 2e 
Ram Lald Nahachht of Tulsi Dis, ¢ an ac- 
count of the... ssistiate siiniopennvees LOr 


Ram- Sagundbalt, s see 20 Bret Ramajia, 


INDEX. 








Rdm Sat’sdt of Tul’si Das, date of, discussed... 944. 
Rashtrakdta, their conquests of the Pandyas. 59 
Ratanapunna == Mandalay ....cscsvesecsereenee 28 
Ratanapura == AVA 22. ccccccscntecsescnecussereaes oe 28 
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Ratanasingha = Shw6b .....,.csssesecensenees 28 
Rathahva, ariver ..cssscsccesssccesscssenens . 188 
Ratnadéva III. of Ratuapare... iyssaubasee C8 
Réva, the river ‘Nerbudda’ oo... ..ccc5 cecese ves 188 


riddles in folktales, 321:— as a form deriva- 
tion ; reseed Nvte 
Rishabha, = Speple:c. ievtees jue - 188 
Rishika, & pCOple ..covereecoscsssessesceccessoresesee 188 
Rishyamika, & MOUNGAIN 0c. sesersseecesseesveees 128 
Romaka, a people or place .cscsccccersoreeseeeves 188 


Rudra I. Kakattya, his date dicussed............ 326 
Rudra II. Kakatiya, his date discussed ...... 326 
Ripnath Edict edited OOOO ee PHO HOE He EHO ERE EF cae 201. ff, 


sin Anglo-Burmese Words wecsercecseeresseeree 19 


S4, name of a Buddhist Cave ....cccccecssessreee 823 
Sa hardy WeOple vex sessseasscaccesvasccsavendevsetewass 188 
Sadanganpadi = Tr mnnaebae error rT cre 116 
Staddan, names of a Buddhist Cave ..... Wdasin DAD 


Sbét Sikar == the Parasndth Hill ......ceccsnee 295 
Sahasrim Hdict edited ...ccccccscscccsys ces seeeee QUO. 
Sahya or Suhyddri mountains... ....cccecsccceces 188 


Saindhava, the people of the Sindhu country. 189 


saints can grant sons by Prayer .sescerssceereses 240 
Sairindha, a people ...seccseseceee sedinseines sows saevs, 189 
Saiva, supposed — sculptures from Burma, 
357 ff.:— images in Buddhist shrines ...... abot. 
Baka, a PCOpPle...scoscaseveresseset aces . 1&9 
saka, in Vikrama i daeae means ‘ ven dis 1. 
Sakéta, the modern ‘Oude?’ ....ecceoos vee cae one 189 
Sakkaru = Sakra = Indra = a Buddhist 
fairy os €8 
Saks, their nationality discusaer 180: ther 
relationship to the Kudos... aseveisa, LOU 
Salva, Salva, or Salva, a peoieus Gtessbetecene LO 
SAMANASAIRVASALASTIG ... sees eerrsrrerererercssene 12 
Samarak Gl@hala Pandya 1. csecscsecsseesstessseee OL 
Samatata, Lower Bengal ....ccccssescssosessvanane £89 
Sarhkhyata, a people .........sseccesscstecssenseenee 189 
Sanddéshin Chéti, a name for the Shwédagé 
Pagoda.. stwtaehene sbasaavsciedieaeates: 14 


Sanbermano, galas of hee work for ihaglos 
Burmese peace 20 f.: his translitera- 
tion of b.. Doeiei uae ie Guse seatch ua ccatetuen Ob. 

Sanskrit eorde, in ‘Baepiees discussed, 24 ff., 

162 ff.:— form came into Burmese before 
Pali forms, 164 :— the extent to which it 
was a living cee: 123 :— inscription at 
Tagaung sevsaeees Seeaveuiseniseatewe, F 


Santals, the migr ation of — 0+ 29468, 
Santika, BD PCOPlS cevasvccereessesevennceneesastece of 19 
Saont as a place-MamMe cecrrysssareseureess sovcerpee 20 


INDEX. 


Saontfir == Santél ...ccccorsccrscsovcscssccsscesesasee 294 


Saradhin, «peopl « Seahiasveneeaeieaecetars 180 
Sarasvata, a ag siseuvebiovceianeabaveeaiee Lee 
SaraSvatt TVOPsssises sec secsiscaeesecetetsiocsevdiek £05 109 
DAPAV OA TIVER Se.diadavevesad chstaacevsneoessle ses ee 189 
Sariputta, a monk of Padinpassyys ryeeeesis 32 
Sassata heresy, LNG: aasiss cacwaese ' . Lf. 
Gatadru, & Viver .c..scccccoesececcceceesecsescesereses 189 


Satan among the ‘Kavos. 

Sat’sat of Tul’st Das, an sana of the, 2 995 
— its authenticity discussed, 123 ff. ; denied 
by modern Pandits seccsccererceecsecsecessvecee LOVE, 

Satyardja Paramara wccccscersccscesseeeessetsecss 80 
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Saugata = Buddhist...ccccssccsssessees 0008, 
Saulika, a people sessececeeees . 189 
Saurdshtra, the modern KAthiswad . .. 189 
Saurashtraka, the people of rere ere 189 
Sauri, a people .recscceesseceeee - . 189 
Saurparaka, ‘ of or belonging vs Suries” 1-209 


Sauvira, and Sauviraka, a people ......sseee» 189 
schisms in ancient Burma were caused by 
disputes as to consecration ceremonies ... 33f. 
Sciam == Shan... .ccccsssscsssesscssercesccassessceessss 2h 
sculptures from Thatin dissoribed: dussceyeetna ODT LES 


seals, terra-cotta, Buddhist, from oi ex- 


plained ... sakoagecdvardoanateraaccueeteaiie: O00 
Seliya = Pandya ies sauandaseenueetacseuneas, 00 
Seliyakkudi, battle of sweviainese (05 
Sémbiyan = Neduijeliyan Pandya, 65:— a 

Chola title .ccccccecseese umsaae “Oo 
‘Sén, district of = Ghiviesahhas: Sinica 
Sengandr, a Chola king ....sssessessesceceeteseesces 64 
Serdman PerumAl, the Chéra king, 68; joins 

the Pandyas... Wigisaibaoateussidvensseovess JOU 
Sésh Datt Sarma an statement as to Tul’st 

DAs's WOKS vovisecssstsveccnsssssescecsessseeceee ae ADO 
ships, folk- ee of, among ae Karens oo. se 287f- 
Shwb6, names fOr......scccsreresesceressceesee see cee 28 


Shwédagén, notes on thename, 27£, :— origin 
of the word, 7:— Pagoda = Késadhitu- 
chétiya, 46; date of S‘inbydyin’s t°% ........ 37 
Shwéthayaung, a huge recumbent image of 


Buddha at Peguicssscssrerosscreecesssereeeerse GHZ 
Siamese architecture in Burma, date of ...... 355 
Gibi, a people cess rossessececetsecerrereseerreeereecee 189 
Gibika, a people essecccrsrccscetseerescecseeeeerse 189 
Gibira, & MOUNTAIN. .-swesssrcsevears jisdasdadedsaens LOO 
Sthala sect of Buddhists (Pagan) ...s+-rseee Sl 
Sihaladipa = Ceylon......... sievadesiapansactwscieue: -OO 


Silla, Straits of, “ between Sthaladtpa aad 
Jambudipa”’.. eteetesesersccrsesse 4D 
Sima, ahallot pace: fhe aor explained: 
11 :— various kinds of, 12; conditions for a 
spot to be pret: fora, 47 ff.; mode of con- 
secrating... sc fuacenveseesacds Leg: 740 
Sinhala, Coslin asangevwewesievavensee genmne wee 189 
Sirnhapuraka, a People sssrrorcsseyeesrererreerees LOD 


ee one-aee 
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S‘inbydyin, king of Burma, his inscription at 
Posdédaung, 1ff. ; ae the t‘¢ on the Shwé- 
dagén Pagoda ......... 1 

Sindhu; either thes river idee or pois ‘Sindh 
country.... ws 189 

Sindharaéja detention by Chimandartin Pax a. 
mara . sie siactaceriaceneenaieee OO 

Sindbe-canetr a, & seedless: .. 190 

Sipra, a river ........ sas vere 400 

SinikhéttarA = Thar Skhéttard.. nee. 80 

Sinikhéttarfima, district Of ......cccsscsersecesenee 4 

Sirimasoka, king of Suvannabhimi ........... 16 

Sinsanchabsdi Parakkamabahu of Cey- 
lon ss Silane bier iie vei Awe paul iis taccsreiaaueeceee, 40 


sita, ‘white people” 19v 
Sitaka, a people .. seivsenes 190 
DI VAIACHOI Ay caamen tasers vet aseadisecdecsantiarsyeenieans: 20 
sky, dwellers in the ....ecsccseses 190 


sleep, extraordinary, in follctales, ‘Me — tee 
twelve years in folktales ....2..0-cscsseessceesss 
sleeping beauty, variant, 323f. :— slespiig 
luck, a variant of the sleeping beauty ...... 214 
GSmagrudhara, & people .cevssesseccsresersesseeoeans 
smell of human beings ae to demons ... 248 
snake-hero in folktales .....eccrseeees ee 
son, only, in folktales, 3; — pranted “by a 
saint through prayer, 243;— through 
eating fruit .....s...e. Sauabeteetets 22 
Sona and Uttara, Buddhist apostles to 
BULIOD: avecseidsuatesseacedectecaeesed ewe ecaivenrsce. “LO 
DONG A TIVOR: ssiveiviwae seus via viesbesueaccacuacesieuns "190 
Séna Part.. Frere SaatatguesdenaaragessecOs! 
Sdnuttara, ET of “ite NAIVE .oesereeees , 
Southern Buddhism, date of establishment in 
Pagan, 1181 A. D... captatewerveveesussOUs:, “OL 
spirits, the city of (bhiitapur Gi)! aistectnatereeeese 190 
érdhe, a word, occurring in dates, which 
requires explanation (for an instance im 
eastern India, see Jour. Beng. As. Soe. 
Vol: LAT. pv 89): ccdcsccccseoactconsiversscvevases G22 
Griparvata, a mountain oc... wecetesresseee 190 
Sri-Purambiya, battle of.. usbsidesenssvaeenl DO 
Sri Rémagy4, see Sr Ramdjid . cus euseas . 204 
Srt Rémdjza of Tul’st Das, an aaeacnit of the. 204 
Srughna, a town Or COUNLYY csesesserecesreesseee 190 
step-mother, traditional sll: treatmn cit ye in 
folktales ...sccsseseee sinea@iceeusivevree 
stone, a sculptured, i “Ayetb? ama, mentioned 
in the Kalyani Inscriptions ...sssccsevrcnseres 17 
strirdjya, the kingdom of the amazons........ 190 
substituted persons — in folktales, sister for 
wife, 100; maid for her mistress, the heroime, 
290; heroine by her step-sister, 318; log of 
wood and.a broom for heroine’s children .. 
Sudhakara Dvivédi Pandit, his aid mm ealoalat: 
ing dates of Tul’st Das, 98 :— his researches 
into the history of Tul’si Das ....orsescessees 274 


. 807 


. 316 
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———— 
Sudhammanagara == Thatdn ose ssseosseeseesesees 17 
Sudhammapura = That0n .--srsereeeseeeeereenes 17 
Gidira Caste ioc sscseecssececen see coecer cas soe see ane cae ene 
Suhma, a people seaieowieaie 
Sukti, a place or people...cseserseecerecenes veneences 
Siilabanbaw4, king of Préme 
Silika, a people ...ssessccesen ieatickaatnciines 
sun is male in an Indian folktale, 316: — sun 
and moon, heroine gives birth to the ...... 315ff. 
Sundparanta is the Minbd district of Burma, 
4, 6, 160 
Sundaramdrti-Nayandr the Saiva devotee ... 63 
Sundara Pandya, 60:— mentioned in inscrip- 
LIONS..0. ere eee . 61 
Sundara- Piadyadéra= Sandee Pandya. 5 a- 
tavarman - re AS, 
Sundara- Pandya. J sbavantnady his Gas: Gs: 


oe Foe wee eee ereseenesd 


cussed... ms wee 219. 
Sindava-PAudya: AWarapartian. Messen naens oa & 
sunrise, the mountain Of .....cseccee senses cee nar eee 190 


aunset, the mountain Of viecereccrecsscrererereeee 190 
supernatural people and places sxgaeese. 294) 
Sirvaséna, and Sdrasénaka, a people ...... w+. 190 
Surashtra, the modern Kithidiwad..... 190 
Sdriyakumara = Manthart ..cscccssereescceee 17 


sass osered 


Stirpa, a mountain ........-0 seventies LOO 
Suvannabhimi, 13: = ~ Ramaiiiadéen... wees 16 
Suvannasdbhana, an important Budalcat 
priest of Pegir.sssesseusscencessesscscrensces cesses DUE. 
suvarnabhd, ‘the region of Gold’? ...-sccseeeeeee 190 
Suvarnadvipa = Thatn .......cccsccscceecseceneee OOO 
Suvistu, a place OF COUNLLY wv sserecsereeessscerens 19] 
Suviva, & People .r.rccscccsccenrssrssseseresesonccsnces LOL 
svamulha, ‘ dog-faced people’ .....esseceesen severe 191 
Svéta, ‘white people?’ ......ccescocsereessscnoete scons . 191 
SWAMPS OF MAYShHES ...reeeeeseee 191 


swayamvara, reminiscence of, i in olictalles wae PO 
Sya4maka, a people... ebavauenss sosccence LOL 


tablets, glazed terra-cotta, bas reliefs, Bud- 
dhist, on, described .. Recess 1. OBOE. 
tatldbhyanga, ‘ smeanae the ee iti il” ae 20k 
Takata = Tagadar... ind Gussaxgoseoes serene: 00 
Takshasila, the Taxila of Greek Wailers. .171, 191 
Takun = Dagéon...... Wepounaudsedssnbenvensibaeisastie- 20 
Tala, a people .. . 191 
Talai- Aluigénam, battle of tsxtecoess. 164 
talapay = talantne = a Buddhist soul aeeacs 326 
talapoin, a Buddhist monk, the term dis- 
CUSBEE: esudidevcwucedericnssasvane » 326 
Talikata, a place Ssieesiseuse Led 
talking animal: variant laughing fish ......... 321 
Tamalindathéra, son of the Raja of Kambéja... 29 
Tamaliptt, a City.......sscssersessessereve seseee 175, 191 
Tamalitthi is (?) Tamluk...... ates. c29 
Tambapanni = Ceylon......... scores 16 


e8 ¢eon gar FOG ane 


268 268 908 eae coanes & 


SOHSCHCHTES ZHEHOP See eee tee 


vee cehase seeaen 





Tambapannidipa = Ceylon ...... 


Tamil Historical Texts .......cesccecscecses seeece 141i. 
Tampadipa, district of .......c0cessees . 4 
LBUILA PAN L Veeteweescnesdeesdeceesseencsetvesiswecsevsee. LO. 
Tangana, a people ...... esteccesseseceessseore IGE 
Lankans oo COUNTY. sci ciwtsesseeutevecsenaareeseses. 101 
Tapi, the river Tapti... senses teveseasxsse LOL 
Téirakshiti, aponeentiy a country: gpagteneessenie 20% 
Tarangampidi = Tranquebar .. eee 


task, impossible, variants of, in soliales sani 18 
Taungbalwé, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 
Taunggalé, name of a Buddhist Cave ......... 328 
tears fetch the fairy godmother in folktales... 309 
temporary death: ghost of deceased heroine 
comes to life wol4e, 
Tennan = Nedufijeliyan Pande savriskeaunedes., “OO 
Thadé River, a folk derivation of the name... 195 
Thajap‘aya = the Mulék Pagoda at Thatén... 340 
Tharékhéttard = Sirikhéttara, 6;=Prome... 160 
Thaton, some account of, 3304, ;— = Sie 
nadvipa, 359 :— Buddhist Caves about, 
329; — sculptures from, described, 3574; 
images and cnamelled pagodas at, 345f£.:— 
an account of the glazed terra-cotta tablets 
(Buddhist), at, 31i2f.:— in the l0th century 
A. D., reference tO  crecccccecescveccccecececcesce OD 
three-cyed people ....cecoscsscsscsececcercascsenccace LT 
throat; high-throated Geanle : sstieehees eve LOL 
tiger, heen IDC COMER Asaisciavdndaaiecsessetoersegacce- 7S 
Tigtumpanagara = Rangoon, 4, 46 = 


eentrene sees ee "@e wa Cen tee teteeteoeve 


Dagon ..ccccceeae sivicaceste? “27 
Tikumbhachéti = Shwedagen Paooan faaead 7, 27 
timingilisana, ‘whale-eating people’ - 191 


Tiruiidnasambandar converts the Pandya inp 

to Saivism ......... iivivesidesewtne: OS 
Tissathéra, first abbot of ‘the: 3 Iawanavilitns 39 
Tocdegon == Shwédaqon .........csesscessesene ees 27 
Téka is not Hinen T'siang’s unnamed capital 

GE Maharshtra: scasicasestesvesteutcccassnaoenee. A14 
Tooth-king, the, in folktales seatelewaverwuesiad. cee 
totems in Santaél folktales 


jehetsaayyaecaiwahees 196 
Traigarta, the people of Trigarta .......c00. 191 
Tranquebar, Danish Colony at, 116f.:— in- 
SOMIPGLONS At. Gcoviacsansesadeoucereccarcvead alesis’ 116 
treasure-seekers, damage done by, to Bur- 
mese Buddhist remains...........00 uivuabeaeuses 330 
peril eer roca gle. his kingdom 
and connections .. sbaaidadeciueieteseswevied ULL. 
Trigarta, a soantey: cov necccssegeneceeccsecesessevses AOL 
trinétra, ‘three-eyed people’ .....cscsssesscesers 191 
Tripura, and Tripurt, a panies 191 
Tukhara, a people ........00 cues 198 


Tul’si Das, his date discussed, “BOR. date of 
his birth, 264£.:— his birthplace, 265: :— Was 
an abhukta-mila child, 265-:— his caste, 
264 :— belonged to the Ramawat sect, 227: 
— date of his deed ofarbitration, 97£.:— date 
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of his death, 98 :— origin of his name, 265 :— 

was a popular exponent of philosophy, 227; 

his system of philosophy was Vedantic, 126 ; 

a point in his teaching, 258f.; on karma, 

Q26ff.:— his twelve great works, 123; alist * 

of his works, 122; list of his canonical 

works, 129 :— Legends and Traditions about 

him, 264f£.:— his predecessors ...ccsesrewe 260 
Trumbavana, & LOreSt ......cescceseseee cssecessvecssee, LOD 
turagdnana, ‘horse-faced people’ ss. 192 


udayagiri, ‘the mountain of sunrise’ ........ 192 
Uddéhika, a people Sosiaauowaneats 192 
Udétarit = Shwédaung... eatvdouns. 
Udichya, the people of tls north. viasesen . 192 
Udra, the modern Orissa ......sscccesseees . 192 
Udumbara country and people javehgunsiest . 170, 192 
Ujjayani, Ujjain es shiiiced . 192 
Ujjihana, a people ..c..crececssesesseoes 


ieieeateciere 10a 
“@ld, a Tamil metrical history .....scccccscccseee L4l 
Unebhatri: Part -ccccscsscsscessscevevsedsvesnesecdesees O19 
Upajyotisha, a people isasesacacveus 20e 


upasampadd ordination aievassed. 38 :— cere- 
mony of, 13; importance Of ......s00veseoveee 20 OOM. 
Upavanga, & COUNLLY...+0+6 sadooreveatieene LUA 
upésatha, ceremony of, 13:— in Pegu, the 
first orthodox, 85; an ancient ie in the 
performance... wae Pitestesene- 10 
érdhvakantha, ‘ high throated neopie seevetane he 
Usinara, a people .....- 192 
Utkala, Gai plac tascada ce nece coe 192 
Uttara-Kurul Country es susessseveeseooes 171 
Uttara, sce Soma.sseccsssscscerssccecsecsscenesseeesere 13 
Uttara;tvamahithéra, Brcceptos of Andree 
tha, 17; visits Ceylon .... Wistsicer- “Le 
uttardpatha, a name for Northern Indian sseace 192, 


even Benen 


seeesee eanse 
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Vadavamukha, a place ..s.sesssccscenserereensssees 192 

Vaddavara, the name of a week- ae aaa 
Saturday . sseveadl, 252 

Vahlika, and Vablika, ¢ a reounlay: seivsdsonsucnee L0e 


Vaidarbha, the people of Vidarbha ............ 192 
Vaidéha, the people of Vidéha ...sccsssecseeere 192 
vaidéirya, ‘the beryl-mines’ . 192 


Vairisirnha Paraméra = Vairisitnha II. ..... 80 
Vaishnava, supposed, sculptures from Burma, 
ea 359f. 
VaiSya Caste seessesseee aeoe 192 
Vajrakélika, see Mapéndayé sae + 808 
Vajravirahi, see Mabénday® « debassavevineeeete OOO 


Valligéma in Ceylon ...... sinassvaversessavaces he,- Aa 
Vallira; see Vellara... . 193 
Vandgya- oe of “Tal’st Dis, an ac- 


count of the anchsersbacatensssceesu od Uke 


vanaugha, ‘the collection of forests’ ........ 193 
Vanavan, a Chéra title, 65:— = Nedufjeliyan 
PUGS veccssacsvessseecoedsscasskesevinsicsesesescsse: “OO 
Vanavasi, the modern Baiawaat Jeddunaacaidarsies 
Vanga, and — a tanh and the people 
of it . Sees ses wwe 198 
Vanijjagama = = Teeny in ithe ‘Minbu District 
of Burma... .. 6, 160 
Varaguna — Plsdca. his ato « over foie 
Chdlas ......... 62 
Varahamihira ; the topographical Tat: of ‘te 
Brihat-Samhitd... oe 169 to 195 


Vardhamana, a city or county seeeieaeteseceie Loe 
Vasiiti, a place ss. ectses Voices tecsceniuiieeens 100 
vassa, day of poms the, aes ienuatias 43 
Vasudhara, see Vasund bard. sc seseossesssserseee B00 
Vasumat, & Mountain .cercccoccsesveccscesssecscnes LOS 
Vasundharé, see MapGndayé w.ssccesseeeceseee OOO 
vasuvana, ‘the forest of Vasus or uaa >. 193 
Vatadhana, a people ......scccesseeteerere . 193 
Vatsa, a people ....... . 193 


Vattagdmani- Abhaya, noe of Geyion ise (OS 
Voddasmritt, & river .sscssccssee crccceseres - 193 
WellGir: Battle OF sssscscciessastastecasesscdevusgiasen 60 


YVellira, the Sioera Bllérd NiaanCuanereeeetas 182, 193 
Vén = Vilinam-Vilinjam in Travancore ...... 67 
Vénd, a river ...... bide Guburecdsediueevatesieseas 100 
Vérrumati, & TIVEr 22. .escesccasencccverece sens . 198 
Vétravati, a river ...sece pide taolmathereoenninus . 193 
Loe aan a Bithalese priest (Bud- 
GHISG)'« Vevessonsaracnn si aeldunualtiseeesmeensee: “Oo 
Vidarbha, a country fades wsubeeisovaaevneys . 193 
Vidéha, a country .. . 193 


Vidisd, a town or river... a 7 . 193 
Vidyadhara, a class of sapet paatar al beiion: .. 193 
Vijayab&hu of Ceylon ...csesstsscssceeessseesersee 40 
Vijayanagara kings conquer the Pandyas eee LG 
Vikramabahu of ras his wars with the 
PANG YAS ssseeeees asaereeeeacutiares..-O0 
Vikrama-Chdla, innnsoeint aoa OL a-sslues 
Vikramaditya VI. (Western Chalukya); some 
dates in his Cra sesssescevecee 296, 297, 298 


Vikrama-kéla; see ChAlukya-Vikrama- kala... 296 
Vikrama-Pandya = LankéSvara......s0... 60 
Vikrama-Pandya, vassal of K ‘aléttuiga. 
Chiéda 60:— mentioned in inscriptions...... 61 
Vindhya mountains ....0.ssscecsseescreereeseeseses 193 
Vinnam, battle of ...ssscceerees sdaddaeay wmatence’ 65 
Vipasa, a river esses. secerecceesssessssceeesee 194 


Vira-Kérala, Pandya Seg: ro whuwawueaseumiaescess, JOO 
Vira-Késarin, son of Srivallabha, aie 
rary of Rajadhirajadéva ..... . 60 
Vira-Pandya, vassal of Kuldttuaga- ‘Chéda, 
60 :— his contests with Aditya-Karikdla- 
Chila, 60 :— mentioned in inscriptions...... 61 
Vira-Rajéndradéva I. = K6-Raja Keésari- 
VAIDATL cesserece eiewacnedweveuseds:, 60 
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or 





Vira-Rajéndradéva II. = Parakésarivaman = 

Rajéndra-Chiladéva = Kuléttunga-Chéda 

Tease ed locas saa seis ta Waseee seaside veueseeneese nes 60 
Virditia, & COUNTY ..0.ccscecseccscesccccsecessnesee ces 
Vitaka, a ies ace paige aes aa eeiaa 19-4, 
Vitasta, the river Thélam.......ceccecceceeccesenens 
Vokkéna, a people .. 
vow of twelve eure in afolktalen, sede dene uence 
Vrishabhadhvaja, & MOuUntAaIN.......ceseeceeree ens 
vrishadvipa, ‘the island of pulls” * sg aaieigeteeeiss 
vydghramukha, ‘tiger-faced people’ .......s.00 
vydlagriva, ‘people with serpents’ necks’...... 194 
Vy4muktésuravandjjvala, lord of Takata...... 66 


waif, water-borne, in folktale — heroine’s 
children set afloat in a box in the sea ...... 316 

Wébyan, name of a Buddhist Cave ............ 328 

whale’s belly, variant of Jonah in the .........245f. 


Whales, Caters OF... ...cecucccesscssesserccecsseessseess LOA 
Winbon, name of a “Buddhist ‘Cue. Lasteueweeraee 
Winso, an ancient site in Burma ...ccccccoseeee 865 
White. People — issue viesecstuadssvoscavineacssescsewea 104 


wishing stones in Burma, 165:— things in 
folktales — stone, stick and rope .......s006 317 
women; people with women’s faces, 194;— 
the kingdom of the amazons ......ecceresseee 194 


women, wiles of, new folktale version of the...53f, 
writing, folk-origin of, among the Karens’...289f. 


Ydinay dnd = Bamdy ana vecececorece eee wveee 845 
Vdmazat = Rdmdyana..,. woes » 845 
Yamuna, the river J ey a 170, 1 79, 194, 


Yamuna, the ae ieee neay the Yamuné. 194 
Yasovati, & City ...cscccrcceses er sreces 194 
Yabé-Mont‘t, name ot a Buddhist Cave. serves OLG 
Yabébyan, name of a Buddhist Cave ......... 328 
Yaudhéya, and Yaudhéyaka, a people ......... 194 
Yaungmya = = Myaungemya sna h Cane) owed seeeee aes df, 
VAvaiias a PCOPle. ascwcisesataletessacestewseeaeesstex 404 
years, Jovian, quoted in inser tions. seaeawae L09E. 
Yetbé, a folk derivation of the name ..,...... 195 
Yodaya Sa AULA cscauctubactvssaecen derestueenss 4 
yoga mentioned in a recorded date, 

A VUS AL. aegis cessed cnosvacedd ds dosdhetuoaucstnesi- LOO 
Yéea River = Pegu Rivers: 3 esseosaiees 42, 44, 
Yugarndhara, a people .. SDs ubice we 194 
Ywa, ‘God’ among the ‘arse he 284 and note 
Zabibadé, explained, 361: — = Jambupati, 


legend about him, 339:— figures of, ex- 

PUAINEM 0c soccer nec ccscesvonerescecovces cence 349 
Zamarrad Pari ...... : steseeeees: O24 
Zodiac, signs of the, used in dating inscrip- 

TIOMIG: doa badiven eg evecucdsvavassusieecusvenanie tec ciisieo LOO 


Sean totsane 


BOO CER e ee HTS ESO HER THB, 


ERRATA IN VOL. XXII. 


p. 17la, line 10, for ando f, read and of. 
» 6, line 7, for [Révataka], read Raivataka. 
» 0, line 6 from the bottom, for diivsion, 
yead division. 


p. 1780, lie 33, for Aryavarta,- 
AryAvarta. 


twice, read 


p. 186a, last line, for ‘Narm&da,’ read ‘ Narmada.’ 
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